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THE  JOKER  OF  THE  JUNGLE 

By    CHARLES    LIVINGSTON    BULL 


Illustrated  by   the   Author 


Fun  for  the  Sloth  Bear,  But  Sometimes  It  Is  More  Serious  for 
the  Other  Party  to  the  loke 


=^  HE  big,  burly  black  bear 
stood  with  his  front  feet 
on  the  thick,  upthrust 
root  of  one  of  the  great 
trees  and  peered  up  and 
down  the  lanes  of  the 
jungle,  his  keen  little  eyes  on  the  look- 
out for  whatever  might  be  of  interest. 
Some  distance  away  among  the  tree 
trunks  and  vines  he  caught  sight  of  two 
blackfaced,  gray  monkeys  sitting  bunched 
together  on  the  ground,  picking  at  some 
small  object  with  their  slender,  black 
fingers.  As  he  watched  them  a  third 
came  climbing  down  a  long,  hanging 
vine  which  ended  four  or  five  feet  above 
their  heads.  Coming  to  the  end,  it  hung 
there,  peering  down  to  see  what  the 
others  were  picking  at. 

One  of  them — the  larger — glanced 
up  and,  chattering  and  gibbering,  sprang 
at  the  newcomer,  which  dodged  back  up 
the  vine,  and  chased  him  into  the  tree 
above,  then  climbed  back  down,  dropped 


to  the  ground,  and  joined  the  other 
which  was  still  picking  at  the  object. 
The  third  monkey  came  slowly  back 
down  the  vine  and,  nearing  the  end,  be- 
gan to  swing  the  vine  back  and  forth, 
chattering  and  making  faces  and  picking 
off  the  leaves  of  the  vine  and  throwing 
them  at  the  monkeys  below.  Soon  he 
was  swinging  back  and  forth  in  a  wide 
arc  and  the  monkey  which  had  chased 
him  before,  losing  interest  in  the  tiny 
turtle  which  his  mate  had  found,  began 
to  leap  at  him  as  he  swung  past. 

Before  long  they  were  all  three  en- 
gaged in  this  new  game,  the  one  swing- 
ing, the  others  trying  to  catch  him. 

For  some  time  the  great  bear  watched 
them ;  at  first  with  little  interest,  then  as 
the  game  increased  in  vigor  and  the 
monkeys  grew  more  excited  and  violent 
he  eyed  them  in  evident  enjoyment, 
twisting  his  head  from  side  to  side  and 
pursing  his  long,  mobile  lips,  panted, 
whimpered,  grinned  and,  at  last,  unable 
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HE   EYED    THEM    IN    EVIDENT    ENJOYMENT,    TWISTING    HIS    HEAD    FROM    SIDE 
TO  SIDE  AND  PURSING  HIS  LONG,   MOBILE  LIPS 
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longer  to  remain  a  mere  onlooker,  he 
galloped  clumsily  forward  to  join  in  the 
game. 

At  this  interruption  the  monkeys  all 
sprang  away  into  the  trees,  screeching, 
partly  in  fright  and  more  in  anger.  They 
were  the  big  gray  langurs  or  hanumans, 
which  are  found  through  most  of  the 
higher  jungles  of  India. 

The  bear  was  the  sloth-bear,  a  heavy, 
bowlegged,  shaggy,  long-clawed,  power- 
ful brute. 

Coming  to  the  spot,  he  sniffed  about 
to  see  what  the  monkeys  were  so  inter- 
ested in,  but  the  smaller  one  had  taken 
the  little  turtle  with  her  and  was  even 
now  sitting  high  above,  watching  him 
with  the  turtle  clasped  in  one  foot. 

The  bear  looked  up  wistfully,  working 
his  curiously  wide-nostriled  nose;  the 
still  swinging  vine  catching  his  eye,  he 
reared  up  on  his  hind  legs,  grasped  the 
end  of  it  with  his  forepaws,  and  essayed 
to  swing  as  had  the  monkey.  Of  course, 
it  slipped  through  his  paws  and  he  fell 
forward  on  all  fours,  but  at  once  reared 
up  again  and  slapped  at  the  vine  in 
petulant  anger.  The  force  of  the  blow 
caused  the  vine  to  swing  away  for  some 
distance,  and  it  came  swinging  back  and 
struck  him  in  the  face. 

Again  he  slapped  at  it,  and  as  it  swung 
back  and  forth,  he  struck  it  again  and 
again,  till  his  anger  was  gone  and  it  be- 
came a  kind  of  game.  For  over  an  hour 
he  kept  it  up  till  the  end  of  the  vine 
was  shredded  and  torn  by  his  sharp  claws 
so  that  he  could  hardly  reach  it.  Finally 
tiring  of  the  sport,  he  dropped  on  all 
fours  and  ambled  slowly  away  through 
the  aisles  of  the  jungle. 

He  was  in  a  wide  belt  of  big  trees 
which  followed  the  course  of  a  stream, 
low  and  sluggish  now  in  the  dry  season, 
but  which  in  the  rains  would  spread  out 
till  it  was  a  mighty  rushing  torrent. 

Some  whim  led  him  to  turn  his  steps 
toward  the  water,  and  he  went  shuffling 
along,  swinging  his  big,  shaggy  head 
and  mane,  careless  of  what  might  be  be- 
fore him. 

Living  as  he  did  mostly  upon  roots, 
nuts,  fruit,  and  insects,  and  able  to  hold 
his  own  in  combat  with  most  of  the 
jungle  creatures,  he  had  little  need  for 
caution  and  went  where  he  liked,  paying 
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little  heed  to  his  neighbors,  most  of 
whom  were  willing  to  give  him  a  wide 
berth. 
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Coming  to  a  little  pool,  he  sniffed  at 
the  water,  drank  a  little  and  pawed  at 
it,  then  waded  in  a  little  way  and  sat 
down.  With  his  forepaws  he  splashed 
the  water  over  himself,  reveling  in  the 
cool  dampness;  then  lying  down,  he 
fairly  wallowed,  rolling  over  on  his  back 
and  kicking  up  his  feet  in  pure  delight, 
much  as  a  small  boy  might  have  done. 
In  fact,  he  had  many  tricks  and  habits 
that  were  grotesquely  human. 

After  a  while  the  big  brute,  tiring  of 
this  sport,  rose,  waded  slowly  out  of 
the  water  and  shook  himself  after  the 
manner  of  a  shaggy  dog,  sending  the 
water  flying  in  every  direction,  for  his 
great,  matted  thatch  of  coarse  hair  held 
a  surprising  quantity.  Then  he  went  up 
to  a  tree  with  rough  bark  and,  rearing 
up  on  his  hind  feet,  turned  his  back  to 
the  trunk  and  rubbed  and  scratched  his 
back  in  huge  content,  sagging  down  into 
a  ludicrous  sitting  position  and  leaning 
back  to  rub  the  top  of  his  head  and  nose 
against  the  rough  bark.  When  his  coat 
had  partly  dried,  he  rose  and,  feeling 
the  demands  of  his  appetite,  he  rolled 
away  among  the  roots  and  trunks,  snif- 
fing here  and  there. 

His  gait  was  somewhat  like  that  of  a 
wide-chested  bulldog,  his  turned-in  toes 
and  turned-out  elbows  giving  him  a 
swaggering,  rolling,  rocking  swing;  the 
heavy  mane  or  crest  on  his  shoulders 
flapped  as  he  walked,  making  him  appear 
even  more  loosely  put  together  than  he 
really  was.  His  tiny,  pig-like  eyes 
peered  here  and  there  on  the  alert  for 
edible  root  or  fruit  or  nut.  Coming  to 
a  fallen,  rotted  tree  trunk,  he  dexterously 
ripped  it  open  with  his  strong  claws  and 
unearthed  a  number  of  beetles,  larvae 
and  worms  which  he  quickly  devoured, 
picking  them  up  in  his  long,  mobile  lips. 
He  also  opened  an  ants'  nest  and  lapped 
up  the  eggs  and  what  ants  were  in  the 
nest,  sucking  strongly  at  the  holes  which 
radiated  through  the  rotted  wood  in 
every  direction. 

Near  one  end  of  the  log  he  uncovered 
the  nest  of  a  family  of  spiny  mice  and 
as  they  darted  in  every  direction  he 
leaped  after  them,  slapping  desperately, 
exhibiting  an  agility  one  could  hardly 
credit  him  with  possessing.  He  also 
laid   bare   a  small,   brown   snake  which 


tried  to  throw  itself  into  a  coil,  but  a 
quick  blow  of  his  powerful  paw  mashed 
its  dangerous,  poison-fanged  head  and  he 
calmly  ate  it.  Leaving  the  log,  he 
rambled  here  and  there,  picking  up  fruit 
and  beans,  fallen  from  the  trees  and 
vines;  soon  his  hunger  was  satisfied  and, 
coming  to  the  river  bank,  he  took  a 
drink  and  sat  down,  looking  up  and 
down  the  sandy  banks. 

He  had  come  out  at  a  point  where  a 
depression  in  the  bed  of  the  stream 
formed  a  wide,  deep  pond,  which  in  time 
of  high  water  would  have  been  almost 
a  little  lake,  as  the  wide,  bare  stretches 
of  sand  along  the  banks  plainly  testi- 
fied. A  little  way  down  stream  he  saw 
a  jackal  slip  silently  back  into  the  jungle 
and  melt  out  of  sight  among  the  trees. 
A  small  flock  of  whitefaced  ducks  rose 
from  the  water  and  flapped  farther  over 
toward  the  other  bank. 

A  marabou  stork,  standing  silently  in 
the  shallow  water  near  the  shore  a  short 
distance  above  him,  spread  its  great 
wings,  flapped  into  the  air,  and  went 
sailing  around  in  ever-broadening  circles, 
rising  higher  and  higher,  till  its  awk- 
wardness disappeared  and  it  swung 
gracefully,  vulture-like,  high  in  the  still, 
hot  air. 

A  pair  of  great,  rosy-pink  pelicans 
swam  a  little  farther  out  from  shore 
and  resumed  their  preening. 

For  some  time  he  sat  there  idly, 
drowsily,  for  it  wras  nearing  midday 
and  he  was  for  the  most  part  nocturnal. 
Lazily  watching  some  little  crabs,  he 
never  noticed  a  pair  of  eyes  projecting 
above  the  surface,  which  first  appeared 
some  little  distance  out  from  shore  and 
slowly  drew  nearer.  The  eyes — about 
eight  or  ten  inches  apart  and  perhaps 
an  inch  in  diameter,  brownish-yellow  in 
color  with  pupil  contracted  into  a  nar- 
row upright  slit— belonged  to  a  giant 
crocodile  which  made  this  particular  part 
of  the  stream  his  home,  and  had  come, 
after  the  successful  stalking  of  a  thirsty 
wild  pig,  to  the  long  sandbank  for  his 
accustomed  sun  bath. 

Seeing  the  bear  and  fearing  no  crea- 
ture of  the  jungle,  save  possibly  the 
great  elephant  or  the  rhinoceros,  he 
commenced  to  swim  nearer  on  the 
chance  that  he  might  not  be  noticed  till 
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THE  MALE  HOPPED  UP  ON  THE  ROOT  RIGHT  BESIDE  THE  SLUMBERING  BEAR 


THE  GREAT  BIRD  SPRANG  INTO  THE  AIR  AND  FLAPPED  UP  OUT  OF  REACH 


he  was  close  enough  for  his  final  rush. 
Nearer  and  nearer  he  floated  and  at  last, 
just  as  he  was  about  to  make  his  charge, 
the  bear  rose  with  a  huge  yawn  and 
turned  toward  the  jungle.  The  croc- 
odile, seeing  his  prey  departing,  gave  a 
mighty  stroke  of  his  tail  which  sent  him 
shooting  forward  to  the  bank  and  rushed 
clumsily  after  the  bear. 

Greatly  surprised,  the  bear  leaped 
aside  and,  startled  and  angry,  turned  to 
see  what  had  dared  to  attack  him.  The 
great  crocodile,  near  sixteen  feet  in 
length  and  with  the  girth  of  a  sugar 
barrel,  had  not  attempted  pursuit,  know- 
ing well  that  it  would  be  useless,  and 
stood  hissing  and  blowing,  its  huge, 
fang-studded  jaws  agape,  its  short  legs 
braced  wide  apart. 

Thus  they  faced  each  other  for  a  few 
moments,  the  bear  growling  and  snarl- 
ing, and  the  crocodile  snapping  his  cruel 
jaws  together,  hissing  like  a  great  ser- 
pent. Slowly  the  bear  backed  off  a  little 
way,  then  turned  and  walked  off  among 
the  trees. 

When  he  had  disappeared,  the  great 
reptile  slowly  sank  down  upon  the  sand 
and  stretched  ou£  for  his  noon-day  siesta. 

Surly  and  cross  the  big  bear,  shaking 
his  head,  muttering  and  grumbling, 
wandered  through  the  forest  for  per- 
haps the  half  of  a  mile  and,  finding  a 
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mossy  hollow  between  the  projecting 
roots  of  a  big  tree,  he  curled  up  there 
and  was  soon  sleeping  soundly.  All 
through  the  long,  stifling  hours  he  slept, 
while  the  butterflies  flitted  up  and  down 
among  the  tree  trunks  and  pittas  and 
other  birds  of  the  jungle  hopped  about, 
paying  little  heed  to  the  recumbent,  inert 
mass  of  coarse,  black  hair. 

A  pair  of  beautiful  freback  pheasants 
came  walking  along,  picking  a  seed  or 
insect  here  and  there.  The  male  hopped 
upon  the  root  right  beside  the  slumber- 
ing bear,  looked  sharply  at  him  for  a 
few  moments,  all  ready  to  go  rushing 
away  on  booming  wings  at  the  first 
alarm,  but  he  was  deep  in  slumber  and 
the  beautiful  bird,  reassured,  joined  his 
mate  and  continued  his  quest  for  food. 
The  little  lizards,  clad  in  scale  armor  of 
beautiful  browns,  blues  and  greens,  care- 
less of  the  heat  and  reassured  by  his 
stillness,  played  and  chased  each  other 
all  about  him. 

One  of  them,  seeing  a  brilliant  green 
fly  alighting  on  the  foot  of  the  bear, 
jumped  right  up  on  the  great  paw  to 
catch  it.  The  touch  awakened  the  sleepy 
brute  and  he  raised  his  head  and  blinked 
at  the  lizard  as  it  rushed  away  among 
the  dead  leaves  and  twigs.  He  quickly 
resumed  his  broken  slumber  and  for 
some  hours  was  undisturbed. 


THE   JOKER    OF   THE   JUNGLE 


At  about  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
a  breeze  sprang  up  and  cooled  the 
heated  air  somewhat  and  the  bear  rose, 
stretched,  yawned,  shook  himself,  and 
once  more  took  up  his  rambles. 

As  he  was  digging  bulbs  in  a  little 
opening,  he  heard  a  sound  as  of  horns 
banging  and  thrashing  against  a  tree 
trunk  and  stole  silently  forward  to  re- 
connoiter.  He  soon  came  where  he  could 
see  a  big  sambar  buck  rubbing  the  blood- 
stains of  the  ripened  velvet  from  his 
horns  against  the  rough  trunk  of  a 
gnarly  old  teak,  and,  what  interested 
him  more,  a  doe  with  two  half-grown 
fawns  much  nearer  him  than  the  buck. 

The  latter  was  making  such  a  racket 
that  the  bear  found  it  very  easy  to  creep 
up  close  to  the  fawns  and  he  was  soon 
able  to  get  in  line  with  a  great  tree 
which  was  right  beside  them.  Running 
silently  up  behind  the  great  upthrust 
roots,  he  crept  around  till  he  could  see 
the  hindquarters  of  the  nearest  fawn  and 
with  two  great  leaps  he  reached  it  and 
struck  it  down  with  a  crushing  blow  of 
his  powerful  forepaws.  The  doe  and 
the  other  fawn  rushed  away  through  the 
jungle,  followed  more  leisurely  by  the 
buck,  which  had  thoughts  of  showing 
fight,  as  his  fine,  new  horns  were  ripe 
and  sharp,  but  the  panic  of  his  mate  and 
her  offspring  was  too  contagious  and  he 
was  swept  away  with  them. 

What  a  remarkable  force  is  the  group 
or  flock  instinct  among  most  birds  and 
mammals,  and,  perhaps  in  lesser  degree, 
in  man  himself.  Probably  wanting  in 
reptiles,  it  attains  perhaps  its  greatest 
perfection   in  certain  varieties  of  fishes. 

The  big  bear  proceeded  to  feast,  but 
while  he  was  in  the  midst  of  his  gorging 
he  heard  a  slight  rustle  behind  him  and, 
swinging  his  head  around,  he  saw  two 
jackals  watching  him.  They  quickly  re- 
treated a  little  way,  for  they  had  no  wish 
to  disturb  him,  and  with  a  loud  sniff 
he  resumed  his  meal. 

A  little  later  the  vultures  began  to 
gather  and  then  the  great  marabou 
which  he  had  startled  in  the  morning 
came  to  see  why  the  vultures  were  as- 
sembling. 

As  the  marabou  swung  low  over  his 
head,  he  glanced  up  and  watched  the 
great,  gray  bird  as  it  dashed  past  with 


SLOWLY  REARED  UPON   HIS   HIND 
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its  broad  wings,  with  a  spread  of  over 
ten  feet,  cutting  the  air  with  a  keen, 
swishing  sound  and  its  great,  thick  bill, 
over  a  foot  long,  bare,  pink  neck  with 
shriveled  pouch  and  long  legs  out- 
stretched. It  was  certainly  well  worth 
watching. 

It  circled  overhead  a  few  times,  then 
swung  down  into  an  open  space  a  short 
distance  away  and  came  to  earth  with  a 
most  awkward  shambling  and  swinging 
of  long  legs  and  head  and  wings.  When 
the  ungainly  creature  had  alighted,  the 
bear  went  on  with  his  feast,  paying  no 
further  attention  to  his  audience. 

His  hunger  satisfied,  he  walked  a  few 
steps  from  his  victim  and  sat  down  to 
lick  his  paws  and  clean  his  coat,  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  jackals  and  birds.  They 
gradually  grew  bolder  and  their  hunger 
and  the  sight  and  smell  of  so  much  good 
food  dulled  their  habitual  caution,  as 
the  bear  knew  it  would. 

He  would  sit  licking  his  foot  till  one 
or  two  of  them,  more  bold  than  the 
rest,  drew  too  near,  then  he  would  make 
a  feint,  threatening  to  rush  them,  and 
they  would  go  scampering  and  flapping 
away,  only  to  come  sidling  back  again 
as  he  resumed  his  cleansing  operations. 
After  each  such  scare  he  would  rock 
back  and  forth  in  seeming  merriment,  ap- 
pearing to  enjoy  the  joke  immensely. 
After  a  little  one  of  the  jackals  crept 
up  quickly  and  snapped  at  a  scrap  of 
meat  and  got  away  with  it,  and  then  the 
other  tried  it  successfully  and  soon  the 
vultures  were  also  getting  bits  of  flesh 
and  skin  which  the  bear  had  torn  loose 
from  the  fawn. 

Bruin  (or  Baloo  as  Kipling  calls  him) 
ceased  to  drive  them  away,  keeping 
watch  only  on  the  tall  marabou  which, 
after  a  little,  seeing  the  other  scavengers 
were  not  molested,  stalked  nearer  and 
nearer.  As  he  came  on,  the  others 
scattered,  giving  him  a  wide  berth,  hav- 
ing no  desire  to  come  in  range  of  that 
terrible  pickaxe  beak.  Just  as  he  was 
about  to  peck  at  the  fawn,  the  bear 
sprang  at  him  with  a  loud  "woof,"  and 
though  the  great  bird  sprang  into  the  air 
and  flapped  up  out  of  reach,  the  long 
claws  just  grazed  him,  and  the  bear 
dropped  back  with  his  tongue  hanging 
out  and  rocked  in  apparent  glee  as  he 


watched  the  awkward,  hurried  flaps  of 
the  frightened  bird. 

This  game,  with  variations,  was  kept 
up  till  the  approach  of  darkness  sent  the 
vultures  into  the  trees  for  the  night.  The 
marabou,  after  his  fright,  did  not  alight 
again,  but  sailed  round  among  the  trees 
for  a  little,  then  up  and  away.  The 
jackals  alone  remained,  knowing  well 
they  would  feast  later  when  the  bear's 
whim  should  take  him  away  on  some 
other  quest. 

As  the  dusk  of  the  evening  came  on 
the  jungle  grew  more  noisy.  Cries  of 
the  day  birds  calling  to  their  mates  and 
the  first  stirring  of  the  creatures  of  night 
seemed  to  send  a  hum  of  sound  through 
the  forest.  The  ringing  notes  of  a  pea- 
cock blended  with  the  deep,  hoarse  hoot- 
ing of  an  owl.  A  tree  frog  started  its 
loud,  trilling  note  which  was  answered 
by  the  shrill  whistle  of  one  of  the  ground- 
keeping  toads. 

All  at  once  a  hush  seemed  to  come 
over  the  jungle;  the  different  voices 
were  stilled,  the  jackals  melted  back  out 
of  sight  in  the  gloom. 

The  great  bear  cocked  his  head  to 
listen,  then  walked  silently  over  beside 
a  tree  and  slowly  reared  up  on  his  hind 
feet. 

A  faint  crackling  of  dead  leaves  and 
twigs,  growing  louder  as  the  footfalls  ap- 
proached, and  a  little  brown  Hindoo 
woodman,  axe  on  shoulder,  came  hurra- 
ing homeward  through  the  dusk. 

What  horrid  joke  would  the  jungle 
gods  play  ?  Why  does  he  head  so  straight 
for  that  thick  tree?  Little  brown  man; 
turn  aside!  Quick!  quick!  A  towering 
black  shape  stepped  forth,  an  awful 
downward  stroke  of  the  great  paw,  and 
the  skinny  little  brown  form  sank  into 
a  shapeless,  lifeless,  inert  bundle.  The 
bear,  hugely  pleased  at  the  success  of 
his  grim  joke,  stood  over  it,  pawing  af 
it  and  rocking  back  and  forth,  shaking 
his  wicked  head  in  glee.  After  a  little, 
tiring  of  his  joke,  he  turned  away  and 
stood  whimpering  querulously  for  a  few 
moments,  then  rolled  swaggeringly  off 
through  the  jungle. 

Footnote. — There  are  hundreds  of  people 
killed  by  these  bears  each  year  in  India,  many 
of  them  in  sheer,  wanton  mischief,  the  bear 
rarely  if  ever  eating  any  part  of  its  victim. 
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NEW  RIVERS  OF  THE  NORTH 

By   HULBERT  FOOTNER 

Photographs    by    the    Author   and    C.  A.   Eager 
II 

"OLD    LADY   FRASER" 


T  has  been  related  how  Wingy  Sul- 
livan in  an  excess  of  enthusiasm  in- 
duced by  squirrel  whiskey  presented 
us  at  the  Summit  with  his  wagon  and 
team.  During  the  rest  of  that  day 
•  we  were  out-and-out  freighters  on 
the  tote  road.  We  joined  forces  with 
another  team  bound  our  way,  and 
camped  in  company  at  Mile  10,  B.  C. 
In  spite  of  our  interesting  adventures  en 
route  we  were  distressed  at  the  slowness 
of  our  progress.  Here  we  had  been 
fourteen  days  on  the  road  and  had  cov- 
ered but  seventy-five  miles.  Our  plans 
called  for  a  journey  of  nearly  three  thou- 
sand. On  this  night  it  was  especially 
galling  to  be  obliged  to  stop  at  six  o'clock 
with  four  good  hours  of  daylight  ahead, 
and  when  we  had  turned  the  horses  out 
to  graze  we  pushed  down  through   the 


bush  to  have  a  look  at  the  Fraser  River. 

The  actual  summit  of  the  Yellowhead 
pass  is  so  slightly  defined  that  the  Miette 
River,  which  runs  ordinarily  to  the  east, 
at  times  of  high  water  spills  over  the 
west  side  as  well.  Yellowhead  Lake  lies 
three  miles  west  of  the  Summit.  It  has 
a  small  outlet  into  the  Fraser,  and  about 
four  miles  farther  west  the  Fraser  itself 
comes  plunging  down  into  the  pass  from 
its  source  among  high  glaciers  to  the 
south. 

First  to  last  the  Fraser  is  a  water 
course  of  strong  individuality.  It  is  a 
river  of  sharp  rises  and  falls,  of  fright- 
ful descents,  of  impassable  gorges — and 
of  peaceful  stretches  of  great  loveliness. 
Every  year  it  nonchalantly  collects  its 
heavy  tribute  of  lives.  The  stretch  of  it 
that  we  purposed  descending  had  already 
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drowned  nine  that  season.  The  men  of 
the  country  regard  the  river  with  a  rue- 
ful respect  as  a  creature  that  is  in- 
solently superior  to  their  will.  They 
have  affectionately  profane  names  for  it. 
All  the  way  from  Edmonton  we  had 
been  fed  on  the  tales  of  its  terrors,  and 
I  may  confess  that  we  were  duly  im- 
pressed. 

At  Mile  10  it  was  a  smooth  and  rapid 
stream  about  a  hundred  yards  wide, 
flowing  between  tall  spruce  trees,  with 
foreshortened  snowclad  mountains  stick- 
ing up  above  the  spruces.  We  knew  that 
Moose  Lake  lay  some  ten  miles  below, 
but  we  had  no  idea  of  what  was  com- 
prised within  the  ten  miles.  However, 
after  an  anxious  debate  we  decided  to 
leave  the  team  with  the  freighter  in 
trust  for  Wingy  and  chance  the  river. 

After  supper  we  set  up  our  folding 
boat  on  the  bank.  She  had  never  known 
the  touch  of  water.  The  freighter  mar- 
veled to  see  the  shapeless  bundle  of  can- 
vas and  sticks  grow  into  a  boat  before 
his  eyes.  When  the  last  peg  was  driven 
in  we  surveyed  our  future  home  nar- 
rowly. She  seemed  stout  enough  and 
very  capacious,  but  absurdly  tubby  in 
her  lines.  We  instantly  christened  her 
the  Blunderbuss.  She  reminded  us  of  a 
cross  between  a  wash-tub  and  a  Venetian 
blind,  and  sometimes  we  called  her  the 
"Walloping  Window-Blind"  after  the 
well-beloved  ballad. 

Afloat  on  the  Fraser 

By  nine  o'clock  everything  was  stowed, 
and  we  pushed  off  on  our  unknown 
river  with  hearts  in  our  mouths.  The 
current  instantly  gripped  us  as  in  a 
gigantic  hand,  and  around  the  very  first 
bend  we  fell  plump  into  a  roaring  rapid. 
The  poor  little  Blunderbuss  had  an  as- 
tonishing christening  party.  She  was 
engulfed  in  a  smother  of  waves  and 
spray,  and  the  shores  flew  by  at  railway 
speed.  At  times  it  seemed  as  if  she  stood 
straight  on  end,  and  I  expected  my  part- 
ner in  the  bow  to  come  tumbling  back 
on  my  head.  Then  she  would  somer- 
sault over  the  crest  into  a  hollow  which 
threatened  to  swallow  us  entire. 

It  was  all  over  in  a  minute.  We 
landed  below  to  get  our  breaths,  to  bail 


out,  and  to  discuss  the  revealed  char- 
acteristics of  our  craft.  Her  first  trial 
was  disappointing;  she  was  too  short 
and  too  light  for  rough  water.  It  was 
very  hard  to  keep  her  straight  on,  and 
if  she  broached  ever  so  slightly  the 
water  came  pouring  aboard.  On  the 
other  hand  she  answered  to  the  paddles 
admirably,  and  later,  when  we  had 
learned  to  handle  her,  (she  had  to  be 
humored  a  little  like  all  the  sex)  we 
were  satisfied  that  we  could  not  have 
had  anything  better  suited  to  our  needs. 

The  hour  that  followed  is  written 
down  in  our  notebook  as  the  most  excit- 
ing of  our  lives  up  to  that  time.  The 
rapids  followed  in  close  succession,  and 
each  one  offered  a  new  set  of  problems. 
There  was  one  time  when  we  were 
hurled  on  the  crest  of  a  torrent  straight 
at  a  spruce  tree  that  had  partly  fallen 
out  over  the  river.  We  thought  we 
were  gone  then,  but  we  paddled  like 
maniacs,  and  in  the  act  of  resigning  our- 
selves to  the  worst,  somehow  we  got 
around  the  end  of  the  tree.  In  another 
place  the  river  was  completely  blocked 
by  a  fantastic  jam  of  great  tree  trunks 
brought  down  on  the  last  freshet.  We 
had  to  land  here  and  carry  all  our  stuff 
around  through  the  forest. 

One  of  the  nastiest  bits  was  at  a 
place  where  the  railroad  had  undertaken 
to  build  a  jetty  to  divert  the  course  of 
the  river.  It  was  not  quite  finished, 
and  the  whole  river  poured  through  a 
fifteen-foot  opening  to  make  a  right- 
angle  turn  immediately  beyond.  Around 
the  turn  the  situation  was  further  com- 
plicated by  a  boom  stretching  all  the  way 
across  the  river  to  enable  the  workmen 
to  pass  back  and  forth.  However,  we 
made  the  plunge  and  the  turn  success- 
fully, and  the  whole  gang  rushed  to 
hold  up  the  end  log  of  the  bridge  to  en- 
able us  to  pass  beneath.  We  went  our 
ways  pursued  by  friendly  cheers  and 
jeers. 

This  stretch  of  the  river  was  most 
beautiful,  but  we  could  hardly  take  it 
in,  since  our  eyes  were  necessarily  glued 
to  the  capricious  river  ahead.  It  wound 
back  and  forth  in  its  narrow  valley  like 
a  wrongheaded  person,  launching  itself 
vainly  against  the  base  of  a  mountain 
on    one    side    and    then    straight    back 
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MY  PARTNER  TOOK  A   SNAPSHOT  OF 

THE  ENTRANCE  TO  THE  CANYON. 

IT  IS  A  BAD  PICTURE  WHICH 

IS   PERHAPS  EXCUSABLE 

against  the  other.  Where  it  was  seven 
miles  to  Moose  Lake  by  road,  it  must 
have  been  fifteen  or  more  by  the  river. 
We  had  glimpses  of  dazzling  cataracts 
falling  over  the  skyscrapers  above  our 
heads.  We  camped  at  the  head  of  the 
worst  rapid  so  far.  The  drop  at  the 
beginning  was  so  great  we  could  not 
see  from  the  boat  what  lay  beyond. 

The  greater  part  of  the  next  day  was 
spent  in  crossing  Moose  Lake.  Mile  17, 
at  its  head3  is  the  terminus  of  the  tote 
road.  It  was  reputed  to  be  a  much 
wickeder  place  than  the  Summit,  but 
we  did  not  stop  to  see.  It  is  only  ten 
miles  across  the  lake,  but  there  was  a 
strong  head  wind,  which  kicked  up  a 
nasty  sea  and  held  back  the  clumsy 
Blunderbuss  as  if  the  giant  hand  that 
had  assisted  us  the  dav  before  was  now 


turned  against  us.  It  was  very  dis- 
couraging. We  finally  landed  and  let 
the  wind  blow  itelf  out. 

Moose  Lake  offered  another  series  of 
pictures  that  stagger  description.  The 
great  snow-capped  mountains  press  to- 
gether, squeezing  the  lake  between.  The 
heights  to  the  north  are  known  as  the 
Rainbow  Mountains  from  the  striking 
outcrop  of  red  and  yellow  rocks  near 
the,,  summits.  It  was  an  awful  beauty 
rather  than  pleasing,  for  the  moun- 
tain sides  were  burnt  over  long  ago, 
and  the  forests  are  only  of  haggard 
gray  sticks.  Between,  stretches  the  cold, 
green  lake,  making  one  feel  that  it  is 
thousands  of  feet  deep.  But  when  we 
got  to  the  westerly  end  and  looked  back, 
the  towering  ranges  sweeping  away  into 
the  distance  all  drenched  in  the  late  sun- 
shine made  a  sight  of  unforgettable 
loveliness. 

The  tote  road  recommences  at  the 
foot  of  the  lake — they  traverse  the  gap 
in  barges,  and  we  inquired  here  as  to 
the  means  of  further  transport.  We 
knew  that  within  the  next  twenty  miles 
or  so  old  Lady  Fraser  romped  down  a 
thousand-foot  flight  of  stairs.  The  re- 
sult of  our  inquiries  was  discouraging. 
It  appeared  that  at  this  end  of  the  road 
there  were  no  "Gyppos"  or  "wheel-bar- 
row outfits,"  as  they  call  the  independent 
freighters,  and  the  contractors  refused 
to  carry  a  pound  that  was  not  of  their 
own. 

Under  the  circumstances  we  decided 
to  push  on  down  the  river  as  far  as  we 
could,  and  then  if  nothing  better  turned 
up,  carry  our  stuff  on  our  backs  the 
rest  of  the  way  to  Tete  Jaune  cache. 
Hereafter  we  took  the  precaution  to 
land  at  the  head  of  each  rapid  to  look 
it  over,  and  it  was  well  that  we  did. 
We  had  gone  about  three  miles  when 
we  were  stopped  by  one  of  the  usual 
swift  places  on  a  bend.  It  was  neces- 
sary to  climb  a  bold  promontory  to  see 
the  river  beyond,  and  as  we  topped  it 
a  hoarse  roar  smote  our  ears,  and  a 
gorge  opened  at  our  feet  with  a  tum- 
bling cascade  in  the  bottom  that  made 
the  worst  rapids  we  had  descended  above 
look  like  riffles.  We  could  see  nearly 
half  a  mile  of  it,  growing  worse  and 
worse  as  it  descended,  and  then  it  roared 
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out  of  sight  away  below.  It  was  no 
place  for  the  Blunderbuss. 

The  tote  road  proved  to  be  half  a 
mile  from  the  river  at  this  point,  and 
we  were  obliged  to  put  our  stuff  on 
our  inexperienced  backs  and  clamber  up 
hill.  It  was  desperate  hard  work,  and 
the  one-half  mile  effectually  destroyed 
all  enthusiasm  for  walking  the  rest  of 
the  twenty.  We  went  into  camp  be- 
side the  road,  and  I  walked  back  to  the 
"cache"  at  Mile  27  to  see  what  could  be 
done.  Two  of  "Foley's"  teams  were 
pulling  out  for  Tete  Jaune  next  morn- 
ing, and  I  found  it  was  possible,  with 
discretion,  to  make  a  private  arrange- 
ment with  the  drivers.  They  couldn't 
have  taken  us  on  at  the  cache,  but  down 
the  road  there  was  no  one  to  see,  so 
our  little  trip  down  the  river  was  not 
without  profit  after  all. 

These  two  carried  out  their  bargain  to 
the  letter,  and  moreover  proved  to  be 
highly  entertaining  companions  of  the 
road.  I  regret  that  I  cannot  for  obvious 
reasons   sketch   their   portraits. 

For  the  rest  of  the  way  the  tote  road 
followed  the  river  more  or  less  closely. 
We  were  seldom  out  of  sound  of  its  deep 
voice,  and  we  had  frequent  glimpses  of 
its  wild  white  plunges,  its  quiet  green 
pools,  and  its  extraordinary  barricades 
of  drift-logs.  But  the  great  event  of 
this  part  of  the  journey  was  the  view 
of  Mount  Robson,  13,700  feet,  the 
highest  known  peak  in  British  North 
America. 

To  the  traveler  bound  westward  as 
we  were,  its  first  appearance  is  ar- 
ranged with  matchless  dramatic  effect. 
It  lies  about  eleven  miles  north  of  the 
Fraser,  blocking  the  valley  of  the  Grand 
Forks,  and  the  whole  mass  of  it  is 
visible  to  its  base.  It  bursts  on  the  be- 
holder as  he  rounds  a  hill  complete  in 
its  magnificence.  Our  freighters  had 
prepared  us  for  the  sight,  and  anticipa- 
tion was  keyed  up  to  the  highest  pitch, 
nevertheless  we  were  silenced  with  as- 
tonishment. 

There  was  no  question  of  Mount 
Robson's  supremacy.  It  dominated  the 
whole  world  thereabouts,  and  the  heav- 
ens too,  and  the  mountains  that  had  been 
filling  us  with  awe  a  moment  before 
became  pygmies.     It  seemed  to  open  up 
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a  brand  new  conception  of  nobility  and 
loveliness.  Its  dazzling,  farflung  peak 
of  ice  against  the  delicate  blue  of  the 
sky  was  like  a  symbol  of  the  highest 
aspirations  in  the  breast  of  man. 

We  set  off  in  a  beeline  pell-mell 
through  the  down  timber  to  gain  some 
vantage  point  from  which  we  might  see 
still  more  of  the  mountain  and  take  its 
picture.  It  was  very  hard  going,  and  we 
found  that  the  higher  we  climbed  and 
the  nearer  we  approached,  only  the  more 
obstructions  rose  between.  Finally  from 
a  ridge  about  seven  miles  distant  we  got 
a  couple  of  pictures,  and  then  scrambled 
down  to  the  level  of  the  Grand  Forks 
River  where  we  obtained  a  completer 
view.  We  found  a  trail  by  the  river 
and  approached  within  three  miles  of 
the  base,  where  we  took  our  last  pic- 
ture.    By  this  time  the  sun  had  swung 
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away  around  to  the  west,  and  the  valley 
was  dark  at  our  feet. 

All  the  pictures,  of  course,  are  very 
disappointing.  It  is  nothing  less  than 
sacrilege  to  attempt  to  reduce  a  king 
among  mountain  peaks  to  the  limits  of 
a  three-by-five  plate.  Mount  Robson 
cannot  be  conveyed  by  any  means.  You 
must  go  to  it.  It  was  a  long  time  be- 
fore we  could  tear  ourselves  away.  We 
relinquished  our  supper  in  its  favor.  We 
were  particularly  fortunate  in  our  day, 
for  the  mountain  does  not  often  choose 
to  reveal  itself  fully  to  mortals,  but  on 
this  afternoon  the  clouds  were  floating 
even  higher  than  the  peak,  and  every 
line  of  its  face  was  revealed  in  sunny 
glory. 

When  one  describes  Mount  Robson 
as  a  mass  of  gray  rock  fantastically 
cleft  and  terraced  and  piled ;  every  ledge 
heaped  with  snow,  and  the  gorges  choked 
with  pale  green  ice,  it  does  not  convey 
the  effect.  Our  reason  told  us  we  were 
looking  at  staggering  cliffs,  at  great 
gulfs  of  snow  and  ice,  and  at  breathless 
waterfalls,  but  the  effect  on  the  inner 
sense  was  of  something  inexpressibly 
tender  and  unreal.  It  seemed  as  far 
removed  from  our  ken  as  the  sky,  against 
which  it  floated.  The  mountain  was 
enwrapped  in  its  own  loveliness  like  a 
mantle.     It  was  not  like  a  mountain  of 
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matter,  but  like  a  dream  that  was  bound 
to  recede  as  it  was  approached. 

Early  next  day  we  came  within  strik- 
ing distance  of  Tete  Jaune  cache,  and 
we  took  to  the  water  again,  to  save 
our  friends  the  embarrassment  of  bring- 
ing us  into  camp.  There  were  some 
rapids  between,  but  nothing  to  put  us 
about.  Tete  Jaune  cache  is  at  the  west- 
ern gateway  to  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
at  the  head  of  possible  navigation  in  the 
Fraser.  This  was  as  far  as  the  railway 
construction  had  been  carried  at  this 
time.  At  this  spot  the  Indians  of  British 
Columbia  and  the  Indians  of  the  plains 
once  met  annually  to  exchange  salmon 
for  leather. 

We  were  disappointed  in  the  place  of 
which  we  had  heard  so  much.  There 
was  nothing  to  be  seen  but  a  wretched 
stopping-house  in  a  tent,  a  small  store 
closed  in  the  absence  of  the  proprietor 
on  a  berry-picking  expedition,  and  a 
camp  of  degenerate  Indians  on  the 
south  bank.  Try  as  we  would,  we  were 
unable  to  acquire  any  definite  informa- 
tion about  the  river  below.  A  roving 
traveler  who  had  arrived  before  us  was 
anxious  to  join  forces  with  our  party, 
but  the  twelve-foot  Blunderbuss  would 
not  stand  the  strain. 

At  Tete  Jaune  I  had  the  advantage 
of  overhearing  a  frank  opinion  of  our 
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outfit.  It  was  very  hot,  and  I  was  lying 
under  the  shade  of  some  bushes  on  the 
bank,  while  my  partner  was  away  hav- 
ing his  moccasins  repaired  in  the  tepees. 
Two  men  sat  down  on  the  bank  above 
my  head;  the  Blunderbuss  was  drawn 
up  on  the  beach  below  them,  but  they 
could  not  see  me. 

"Well,   that's   a   h of   a   lookin' 

boat !"  said  one  voice.  They  both 
laughed  uproariously. 

"No  more  than  a  piece  of  cheese-cloth 
and  a  couple  of  barrel  hoops!"  the  same 
voice  went  on.  "And  goin'  to  beard  old 
Lady  Fraser  in  a  contraption  like  that! 
Gosh!  the  first  time  they  hit  a  snag  the 
whole  outfit  '11  crumple  up !"  Again 
they  laughed. 

"Who  are  they?"  asked  the  other 
voice. 

"Oh,  I  dunno.  Two  smart  young 
guys  from  the  East.  You  can't  tell 
them  nothin'." 

"Nine  men  drowned  in  the  river  this 
spring,"  remarked  the  second  speaker. 
He  went  on  to  fill  in  the  harrowing 
details,  which  I  will  omit. 

"Well,  take  it  from  me,  there's  goin' 
to  be  two  more!"  said  the  other.  At 
that  they  both  roared  with  laughter  as 
if  they  would  never  stop. 

I  jumped  up  in  a  passion  of  indigna- 
tion— not  that  they  had  prognosticated 


our  taking-off,  but  because  it  was  con- 
sidered such  a  rich  joke.  It  was  a  white 
man  and  a  breed.  They  looked  rather 
foolish  at  the  sight  of  me. 

"Do  you  know  anything  about  the 
river?"  I  demanded  of  the  white  man. 

"No,"  he  said,  "nor  I  don't  want 
to." 

"Do  you?"  I  asked  the  breed. 

He  shook  his  head.  "Only  forty  mile 
down,"  he  said. 

I  made  a  suitable  rejoinder  and  walked 
with  great  dignity  to  the  Blunderbuss. 
But  I'm  sorry  to  say  the  white  man  con- 
tinued to  laugh. 

We  pushed  off  from  Tete  Jaune  cache 
with  the  feeling  that  our  journey  was 
now  beginning  in  earnest.  The  busy 
tote  road  and  all  the  habitations  of 
men  were  behind  us,  and  the  current 
swept  us  down  at  a  rate  that  made  the 
possibility  of  ever  coming  back  that  way 
in  the  Blunderbuss  very  doubtful.  I 
cannot  say  that  our  minds  were  at  ease 
in  respect  to  what  lay  before  us,  still 
we  knew  that  it  had  been  an  ancient 
trade  route,  and  we  said  to  ourselves, 
if  the  Indians  could  get  through  we 
could. 

Luck  favored  us  again.  Three  miles 
down  the  river,  at  a  shack  known  there- 
abouts as  "the  Buster  House,"  we  found 
one   of    "the   Latimer   boys"    making   a 
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dug-out,  a  man  to  whom  we  shall  always 
feel  grateful.  Without  any  false  alarms 
on  the  one  hand,  nor  deceitful  assur- 
ances of  safety  on  the  other,  he  told 
us  exactly  what  we  had  to  expect  in  the 
river.  He  gave  us  the  distances  cor- 
rectly and  drew  a  rough  map  of  the 
worst  places  in  my  partner's  notebook. 
A  man  like  this  is  a  rare  find  in  a  new 
country;  everyone  volunteered  informa- 
tion but  most  of  it  proved  to  be  gro- 
tesquely inaccurate,  and  we  soon  learned 
to  distrust  everything  we  heard.  We 
learned  from  Latimer  that  it  was  nearly 
three  hundred  miles  to  Giscomb  portage, 
almost  double  what  we  had  gauged  from 
our  map.  There  was  one  bad  rapid  to 
shoot  and  two  dangerous  canyons. 

The  days  that  followed  were  the 
loveliest  and  the  most  uneventful  of  the 
journey.  The  weather  was  glorious,  and 
for  the  greater  part  of  the  way  the 
terrible  Fraser  was  a  very  lamb  in  its 
behavior.  We  loafed  down  on  the  cur- 
rent as  free,  as  lonely,  and  as  happy  as 
savages.  The  milky  green  river  swing- 
ing around  its  invariable  bends,  the  un- 
broken ranks  of  the  noble  spruces,  and 
the  mountains  looking  over  their  tops — 
it  was  all  our  own. 

There  was  a  fly  in  our  ointment — 
millions  of  them  in  fact.  Heaven  help 
the  poor  souls  who  are  obliged  to  travel 
overland  in  this  country  during  the  sum- 
mer! Firstly,  there  are  the  mosquitoes; 
secondly,  the  black  flies,  and  thirdly,  an 
infinitesimal  variety  the  Indians  call 
"no-see-ums."  On  the  whole  we  es- 
caped lightly  for  we  had  a  cheese-cloth 
"kibosh"  that  kept  them  out  at  night, 
and  they  rarely  followed  us  into  the 
middle  of  the  stream.  It  was  the  cook 
who  literally  got  it  in  the  neck. 

This  part  of  the  Fraser  follows  a 
broad,  open  valley  tending  northwest- 
ward. The  country  has  not  been  burnt 
over  and  the  timber  is  primeval  in  its 
magnificence.  Never  will  we  forget  the 
cathedral-like  grandeur  and  gloom  of 
our  camping  places  under  the  lotty 
boughs.  For  the  most  part  the  woods 
are  carpeted  with  a  showy  plant  locally 
called  the  devil's  club.  It  has  great, 
pale,  three-fingered  leaves  armed  with 
spikes,  and  it  makes  a  highly  effective 
flooring  to  the  vaulted  aisles  of  the  trees. 


Eagles,  hawks,  owls,  kingfishers,  and 
the  ubiquitous  chickadee  were  the  only 
disturbers  of  the  peace.  There  was  an- 
other bird  we  never  saw,  but  nearly 
every  evening  we  heard  his  wistlul,  long- 
drawn  call  in  a  haunting  minor. 

The  mountains  were  of  a  more  inti- 
mate character  than  the  Rockies.  Among 
the  gray  rocks  and  the  snowfields  of  the 
summits  appeared  wide  patches  of  daz- 
zling green  grass  that  made  a  feast  to 
the  eye.  The  lower  slopes  were  ad 
clothed  in  the  soberer  green  of  spruce, 
and  all  day  long  the  whole  was  pied 
with  changing  cloud  shadows. 

By  sunset  our  enthusiasm  became  in- 
articulate. Long,  dark  vistas  of  the 
river,  hemmed  in  by  the  trees,  opened 
at  the  end  in  a  veritable  welter  of  gold. 
The  mountains  against  the  sinking  sun 
took  on  a  strange,  rich  purple  dress  shot 
with  dull  green.  For  several  days  run- 
ning there  was  a  forest  fire  far  down 
the  river,  and  the  smoky  atmosphere 
crimsoned  the  sun  and  added  the  last 
touch  of  unearthly  loveliness  to  the  whole 
scene. 

Plenty    of   Room 

To  us,  fresh  from  the  world,  the 
great  charm  of  this  river  was  in  its  big 
lonesomeness.  Strangely  enough  there 
are  no  Indians  along  its  shores,  though 
it  is  a  good  hunting  ground.  We  saw 
innumerable  tracks  of  bear,  moose  and 
caribou;  beavers  plunged  madly  into  the 
water  as  we  approached,  and  the  night 
we  camped  at  Bear  River  a  mountain 
lion  padded  around  our  tent  and  growled 
fretfully.  On  the  fourth  day  after 
leaving  Tete  Jaune  my  partner  fleshed 
his  maiden  bullet  in  a  fine  young  male 
moose,  shot  from  the  moving  boat.  It 
was  out  of  season  of  course,  but  travelers 
in  remote  British  Columbia  may  take 
out  prospectors'  licenses,  which  permit 
them  to  kill  for  meat.  Had  we  not  got 
the  moose  we  should  have  gone  hungry 
later,  as  the  sequel  will  show. 

Two  days  before  that  we  had  stopped 
at  the  only  inhabited  dwelling  we  saw 
in  the  whole  way  after  leaving  Buster 
House.  This  was  the  establishment  oi 
a  modest  pioneer,  who  was  cultivating 
a  pathetic  little  garden  while  he  patiently 
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waited  for  the  railroad  to  come  through 
and  repay  him  for  his  labor  and  his 
lonesomeness.  He  presented  us  with  a 
quantity  of  caribou  meat  and  we  re- 
turned with  a  large  bottle  of  prepared 
milk  tablets  that  we  were  tired  of  carry- 
ing. I  hope  he  does  not  hold  it  against 
us. 

For  three  days  after  that  we  did  not 
see  a  mortal  soul.  On  the  fourth  morn- 
ing our  hearts  bounded  at  the  sight  of 
a  black  spot  at  the  end  of  a  long  reach, 


we  successfully  passed  the  long  and 
dangerous  Goat  River  rapids  by  hugging 
the  northerly  shore.  On  the  fifth  day 
we  reached  the  famous  Grand  Canyon 
of  which  we  had  heard  such  terrifying 
tales.  Most  of  the  men  who  have  been 
drowned  in  this  place  are  supposed  to 
have  been  carried  into  it  unawares.  We 
were  fortunately  provided  with  Lati- 
mer's directions,  but  even  without  them 
I  do  not  see  how  any  but  a  blind  man 
could    mistake    what    was    before    him 
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and  the  flash  of  a  wet  paddle  in  the 
sun.  At  over  a  mile's  distance  we  were 
greeted  by  the  shrill  hail  of  the  coun- 
try. It  was  one  of  the  long,  graceful 
dug-outs  of  the  Fraser,  containing  a 
surveyor  with  his  assistant  and  three 
Indians,  bound  upstream  for  Bear  River. 
We  lay  on  our  paddles  and  had  a  talk. 

The  leader  of  the  party  was  an  ex- 
ceedingly frank  and  likable  young  man. 
It  does  not  do  to  admire  anything  of 
a  man's  possessions  in  the  north.  He  nad 
a  reflector  oven  lying  on  top  of  his  load 
to  which  we  casually  referred.  In- 
stantly it  was  presented  to  us,  and  we 
could  not  refuse  it  without  giving  of- 
fense. All  we  had  to  offer  in  return 
was  fresh  moose  meat.  Before  parting 
we  took  each  other's  photographs. 

On   the   third  day  from  Tete  Jaune 


here.     However,  a  raft  is  hard  to  stop. 

A  great  ridge  of  rock  jutted  out  into 
the  river,  forcing  the  current  through 
a  narrow  channel  around  the  end.  The 
whole  look  of  the  place  was  different 
from  what  had  gone  before.  Once 
around  that  point  of  rock  nothing  could 
turn  a  boat  back.  The  river  dropped 
steeply  and  went  roaring  down  between 
rocky  banks  and  around  a  bend.  Land- 
ing, we  looked  over  the  rapids  as  far  as 
we  could  see  them,  and  decided  to  port- 
age. We  might  have  descended  it  safely ; 
it  was  fearfully  rough,  it  is  true,  but 
the  channel  seemed  to  be  clear.  How- 
ever, there  was  a  stretch  we  could  not 
see,  and  we  were  too  far  away  from 
fresh  supplies  to  risk  our  precious  grub. 

The  portage  trail  was  about  half  a 
mile  long,  up  a  steep  hill,  along  the  top, 
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and  clown  the  other  side.  We  were 
obliged  to  make  three  trips  back  and 
forthj  and  it  was  a  cruel  job.  In  the 
bush  the  air  was  as  hot  and  steamy  as 
a  Turkish  bath,  and  the  mosquitoes — 
ye  gods!  They  say  that  mosquitoes  are 
very  often  obliged  to  go  for  several 
generations  without  tasting  blood,  and  I 
am  prepared  to  believe  it  of  these.  They 
and  their  forefathers  had  been  saving  up 
a  long  time  for  us.  And  our  hands 
were    full ;    they    had    us    where    they 


much  steeper  than  the  other,  and  the 
mosquitoes,  if  that  were  possible,  even 
more  lustful  for  blood.  We  climbed 
to  a  projecting  point  of  the  wall  of 
rock  and  looked  over.  The  sight  was 
not  reassuring;  there  were  the  whirl- 
pools in  good  sooth,  but  at  least  from 
this  point  we  could  see  all  the  way 
through  the  canyon.  It  was  about  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  to  the  smooth  water, 
with  a  double  bend  intervening.  This 
was  much  more  the  canyon  one  pictures, 
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wanted  us.  It  was  at  moments  like 
this  that  my  young  partner  showed  the 
stuff  that  was  in  him.  I  remember  we 
had  a  row  there  in  the  middle  of  the 
trail  because  he  thought  my  end  of  the 
boat  was  more  awkward  to  carry  than 
his. 

At  the  other  end  of  the  portage  there 
was  a  charming  little  lake,  hemmed  in 
all  around  by  steep  and  rocky  walls. 
At  the  lower  end  of  the  lake  the  water 
found  its  way  out  through  another  can- 
yon, which  enjoys  a  no  less  sinister  repu- 
tation than  the  first.  It  is  neither  so 
rough  nor  so  long,  but  it  is  filled  with 
mighty  whirlpools.  There  is  something 
supernatural  in  the  feeling  inspired  by 
a  whirlpool. 

We  landed  as  before  to  make  an  in- 
vestigation.    Alas!  the  portage  trail  was 


with  walls  of  rock  rising  sheer  and 
smooth  out  of  the  water.  Where  we 
stood  the  wall  was  about  seventy-five 
feet  high  and  considerably  higher  farther 
along. 

At  the  head  of  the  canyon  the  lake 
poured  its  waters  into  the  hole  between 
the  rocky  walls  exactly  as  water  comes 
cut  of  a  full  barrel  when  the  bung  is 
withdrawn.  There  was  a  kind  of  long, 
smooth  slide  of  water  with  a  grand  boil- 
up  at  the  bottom.  Within  the  canyon  the 
water  was  flung  from  side  to  side  of  the 
rocky  walls  and  agitated  as  by  the  stir- 
ring of  a  titanic  spoon,  with  a  train  of 
whirlpools  in  its  wake.  The  worst 
whirlpool  of  them  all  lurked  in  a  corner 
immediately  below  where  we  stood,  the 
very  spot  that  Latimer  had  indicated  on 
his  map. 
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It  was  a  mighty  bad  place  on  the  whole 
— but  ashore  there  were  the  mosquitoes. 
We  finally  decided  to  run  it.  The  grand 
question  was,  how  would  the  Blunder- 
buss behave  in  a  whirlpool?  We  con- 
sidered that  her  lightness  would  be  in 
her  favor  here.  We  decided  that  the 
thing  to  do  if  she  got  caught  was  to 
let  her  spin. 

We  embarked  and  paddled  a  good 
way  back  toward  the  middle  of  the  lake 
in  order  to  get  her  headed  straight  for 
the  slide  I  have  described.  As  we  came 
about,  my  partner  took  a  snapshot  of 
the  entrance  to  the  canyon,  It  is  a  bad 
picture,  which  is  perhaps  excusable,  I 
cannot  speak  for  him,  but  for  myself 
I  confess  I  was  scared  blue. 

In  another  moment  we  were  in  the 
thick  of  it,  and  a  mad  five  minutes  suc- 
ceeded. As  soon  as  we  hit  the  slide  our 
fears  departed  and  we  became  wildly 
exhilarated.  My  only  regret  was  that 
I  could  not  divide  myself  somehow  so 
that  part  of  me  might  stand  on  the 
shore  and  watch  the  little  Blunderbuss 
take  her  header  down  the  slide.  We  got 
a  bit  wet  in  the  boil-up  below,  but 
scarcely  noticed  it  in  our  preoccupation 
with  the  whirlpools  that  were  to  fol- 
low. 

{To   be 


I  had  laid  out  my  course  from  above. 
We  gave  the  biggest  whirlpool  a  wide 
berth,  but  there  were  others.  Sud 
denly  one  yawned  right  beside  the  boat, 
a  horrible  black  hole  without  any  bottom 
to  it.  I  could  have  leaned  over  and 
dropped  my  hat  into  it,  We  looked  at 
each  other  with  a  laugh  and  wondered 
casually  if  we  were  going  in,  For  a 
moment  it  raced  along  beside  us,  then 
swept  off  to  one  side.  I  do  not  know 
if  it  was  luck  or  hard  paddling  that 
saved  us. 

In  the  thickest  of  the  turmoil  we  saw 
a  squirrel  swimming  for  his  life,  his 
shoe-button  eyes  almost  starting  out  of 
his  head,  and  his  tiny  paws  making  a 
thousand  revolutions  a  minute.  He 
looked  at  us  as  we  swept  by,  and  his 
paws  scratched  vainly  on  the  canvas  side 
of  the  Blunderbuss,  but  we  were  too 
busy  to  lend  any  aid. 

In  another  minute  we  were  in  the 
quiet  river  again,  laughing  and  joking 
a  little  shakily  with  each  other,  and 
feeling  intensely  pleased  with  ourselves. 
It  was  rather  a  barren  triumph  though, 
because  I  do  not  think  that  any  of  the 
few  we  met  who  knew  the  place  ever 
really  believed  that  we  had  run  it  in  the 
Blunderbuss, 
continued) 
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SOUTH   WITH  THE   BALL  TEAMS 


By    EDWARD    LYELL    FOX 


Illustrated  with   Photographs 


How  the  Big  Leaguers  Groom  for  the  Strain  of  Pennant  Chasing 

in  the  Coming  Season 


1  H  R  E  E    negro    bellboys 

nodded  drowsily  on  the 
bench.  The  clerk,  a 
curiously  stuffed  bag  of 
humanity  flung  in  a  ca- 
pacious armchair  behind 
the  desk,  brushed  a  fly  off  his  nose  with 
last  Sunday's  newspaper.  At  the  other 
side  of  the  deserted  lobby  two  swinging 
doors  made  entrance  to  a  poorly  lighted 
room  from  which  issued  confused  con- 
versation and  drawling  laughter,  punc- 
tuated by  the  clicking  of  pool  balls.  A 
clock  plodded  through  the  strike  of  ten. 
From  the  smoking  room  came  the  sound 
of  chairs  being  pushed  back  against  the 
wall,  of  men  yawning,  of  shuffling  feet, 
of  spoken  good-nights,  of  a  door  closing. 
The  little  Southern  hotel  was  getting 
ready  for  bed. 

Only  the  click-clicking  and  the  hum 
of  voices  from  behind  the  yellow  doors 
continued,  but  gradually  these  too 
drifted  into  the  monotony  of  it  all.     I 
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felt  myself  slide  further  into  the  re- 
cesses of  the  old-fashioned  rocking  chair 
in  which  I  had  been  lounging  and  loaf- 
ing since  dinner.  I  had  been  at  the 
Springs  two  days,  fattening  on  chicken, 
ham,  hoecake,  and  that  sort  of  thing, 
"Southern  style,"  which  the  expense  ac- 
count of  a  metropolitan  newspaper  was 
good  enough  to  stand  for.  Of  course, 
I  was  there  for  work — if  you  can  call 
reporting  the  visit  of  a  professional  base- 
ball team  to  the  Southland  "work" — 
but  as  yet  none  of  the  players  had  ar- 
rived. 

While  I  was  sleepily  debating  whether 
to  wire  the  office  in  the  morning  for 
more  money  or  to  wait  until  I  had  sent 
in  a  "story,'  there  sounded  from  up  the 
corridor  sharp  footfalls,  loud  and  stac- 
cato— impudent  intruders  on  the  delici- 
ous somnolence.  Nearer  and  louder  they 
sounded,  and  peering  through  the  to- 
bacco smoke  that  drifted  heavily  I  saw 
the  Manager  of  the  Team.     He  was  a 
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short,  chunky  man  with  alert,  brown 
eyes,  square  shoulders,  and  the  swing  of 
a  D'Artagnan.  Concluding  that  he  must 
have  arrived  before  his  players,  I  roused 
myself  for  an  interview  when  he 
wheeled  abruptly  and  pushed  through 
the  swinging  doors.  He  was  gone  but 
a  moment,  however,  and  banging  back 
into  the  lobby  strode  over,  to  the  desk, 
pounding   it  with   his   fist. 

"Say,"  he  asked  sharply  of  the  startled 
clerk,    "when    does    the    next    train    ar- 


rive 


Bout  an  hour,  I  reckon,"  (this 
after  grunting  and  examining  the  clock). 

"Then  it's  in  now,"  was  the  impatient 
rejoinder,  "because  you're  an  hour 
slow." 

And  as  if  to  bear  him  out  the  front 
door  slammed  open  and  five  Ball  Players 
pushed  their  way  in.  How  did  I  know 
they  were  Ball  Players?  Well,  they 
were  clean-shaven,  clean-limbed,  straight- 
backed,  stalwart,  wonderfully  alert  look- 
ing, and  dressed  by  expensive  Broadway 
tailors — pronounced  checks  and  stripes, 
tilted  pockets,  a  superfluity  of  buttons, 
an  exaggeration  of  lapels,  etc.,  etc.  Also, 
as  the  Manager  hurried  forward  to 
greet  them  he  looked  not  at  their  hands 
and  legs,  but  at  their  waist  lines  and 
eyes.  That's  a  way  Managers  have  of 
telling  just  how  hard  they'll  have  to 
work    the    men    before    bringing    them 


North  for  the  championship  races  that 
begin  in  mid-April.  Protruding  stom- 
achs and  dull  eyes  bring  keen  disap- 
pointment ;  their  opposites,  the  opposite. 
But  I   am  digressing — 

As  to  each  he  gave  his  hand  and 
asked  "How  goes  it,  Old  Man?  Ready 
for  a  hard  season?"  there  came  to  each 
a  change.  They  flushed,  their  eyes 
glowed,  their  arm  muscles  flexed  uncon- 
sciously, they  grinned — they  felt  the 
Game  again. 

"Up  early  in  the  morning,  boys!" 

Already  the  Manager's  voice  had  taken 
on  a  note  of  command  and,  alarmed 
lest  he  too  might  pack  off  to  bed,  I  way- 
laid him  hastily.  Three  hours  later  the 
telegraph  operator  at  the  Springs  was 
lamenting  to  New  York  that  some 
chump  of  a  reporter  had  handed  him  a 
bunch  of  "copy"  that  he  could  not  make 
head  nor  tail  out  of.  Also  beside  him 
stood  a  young  man  trying  to  explain  the 
point  of  a  sentence  in  the  interview  that 
had  struck  him  as  being  particularly 
funny. 

Such  was  my  first  night  in  a  Southern 
training  camp.  You  may  have  guessed 
the  place  was  Marlin  Springs  and  the 
team  the  Giants.  Very  well,  but  re- 
member that  nearly  every  club  trains  at 
some  Springs  or  other  and  that  it  might 
just  as  well  have  been  the  Cubs  at 
Baden     Springs,     the     Pirates    at     Hot 
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A  LITTLE  BATTING  PRACTICE 

Springs,  the  White  Sox  at  Mineral 
Springs,  and  so  on.  But  that  is  neither 
here  nor  there  (as  all  good  debaters  say), 
for  I  shall  use  this  visit  to  a  training 
camp  merely  as  a  medium  to  picture  a 
typical  major  league  baseball  team,  pre- 
paring for  the  season.  It  will  be  a  com- 
posite of  training  camps  and  teams  and 
fictitious  names  will  be  used. 

The  main  point,  however,  will  be  to 
show  the  methods  of  training,  how  the 
manager  sifts  the  good  from  the  indif- 
ferent material ;  how  each  phase  of  the 
game,  batting,  fielding,  base  running, 
and  pitching,  is  polished  up  in  these 
weeks  of  hard  grinding  under  soft  skies 
when  everything  up  North  is  either 
frozen  or  melting — how  these  journeys 
into  the  Southland  provide  the  finished 
baseball  that  you  and  I  like  so  well  to 
see. 

The  five  clean-cut  players  that  we  saw 
meet  their  manager,  like  four  hundred 
others,  answered  a  Call.  It  had  come 
in  the  form  of  a  short  typed  notice  from 
the  Club  Secretary  telling  them  to  re- 
port at  the  Springs  on  such  a  date. 
Fred  Baker,  whose  batting  gave  the 
Athletics  a  world's  championship  last 
October  and  lost  the  Giants  one,,  heard 
it  down  in  Trappe,  Md.,  where  he  owns 
a  farm.  So  with  Herzog,  his  rival 
third  baseman  in  that  same  series. 
Mathewson  heard  it  in  New  York 
where,  since  his  return  from  Cuba,  he'd 
been  playing  the  stock  market. 

It  took  Cobb,  Bender,  Coombs,  Tin- 
ker, Marquard,  Morgan,  and  Schaeffer 
from  behind  the  footlights;  Clarke  from 


his  wheat  ranch  in  Kansas;  Chance  from 
his  orange  groves  at  Glendora;  Snod- 
grass  from  a  farm  in  another  part  of 
California;  Myers  from  an  interpreter's 
office  at  Los  Angeles;  Hoblitzell  from  a 
dentistry  practice  in  Cincinnati;  Camp- 
bell from  a  broker's  office  in  St.  Louis; 
Wagner  from  his  automobile  business  at 
Carnegie;  Gregg  from  an  interior  dec- 
orator's work;  Fisher  from  school  teach- 
ing; Collins  from  newspaper  work;  Jen- 
nings from  his  law  office ;  Drucke  from 
the  cotton  business  down  in  Texas;  Ellis 
from  an  undertaker's  shop  at  Los  An- 
geles— from  where  not! 

For  you  see  they  all  pass  the  winter 
months  gathering  money  in  one  way  or 
another.  They're  not  improvident  like 
the  old  time  ball  players,  or,  as  one  of 
them  put  it  to  me: 

"They're  not  going  to  have  to  organ- 
ize a  benefit  for  me  when  I  get  too  slow 
for  the  big  league.  No,  sir!  I'll  step 
into  my  business." 

Perhaps  that's  why  we  saw  the  five 
so  clean  of  face  and  of  limb  when  they 
met  their  manager  for  the  first  time  since 
the  autumn  before. 

The  next  morning  a  jangling  alarm 
clock  spoke  a  cynic's  good  morning,  and 
looking  at  the  hands  I  saw  it  was  half 
past  eight.  Then  I  remembered  that 
the  manager  had  told  his  players  that 
such  was  the  rising  hour.  But  in  the 
South  one  is  loath  to  turn  out  of  bed 
so  early  in  the  morning.  The  warm 
sunshine  fell  across  the  bed  spread ;  the 
window  curtains  stirred  in  a  gentle: 
breeze;  wonderfully  balmy  air  filled  the 
room,  the  fragrance  of — 

"Clumpety-clump/  Clumpety-clump !" 

It  percolated  through  the  ceiling  and 
drove  me  out  of  bed.  Nobody  but  a 
ball  player  could  walk  like  that. 

"Must  be  trying  out  his  new  spikes," 
I  thought. 

Dressing  hurriedly,  I  was  fixing  my 
tie  when  there  sifted  through  the  door 
that  could  open  into  the  next  room  loud 
splashings  of  water  and  loud  laughter- 
more  ball  players!  A  moment  later, 
standing  before  a  garrulous  plaid  cap 
and  a  tweed  slouch,  debating  which  to 
wear,  I  heard  from  beneath  my  windows 
an  unearthly  tumult  and  scuffling.  De- 
ciding that  somebody  had  attempted  to 
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hurry  the  chef,  I  leaned  far  over  the 
sill,  only  to  see  a  swarm  of  ragged  pick- 
aninnies scrambling  for  coppers  and  sil- 
vers that  were  being  tossed  from  the 
porch  by  unseen  hands — more  ball 
players ! 

Evidently  the  place  was  infested  with 
them.  They  had  arrived  in  twos,  in 
fours,  over  night,  and  when  I  finally 
made  my  way  down  to  the  lobby,  it  was 
evident  that  the  night  had  wrought  a 
wonderful    transformation. 

Ball  Players!  Ball  Players!  BALL 
PLAYERS ! 

They  were  everywhere,  clustered 
around  the  pool  table;  plaguing  the 
clerk  for  letters  and  telegrams;  bribing 
the  bellboys  to  all  manner  of  clog  and 
song;  joshing  the  natives  who,  suspend- 
ing wTork;  had  flocked  in  droves  to  the 
hotel — demanding  over  and  over  that 
the  dining  room  doors  be  thrown  open. 
And  all  of  them  (for  they  were  but  the 
young  recruits,  except  the  five  I  had 
seen  meet  the  Manager — the  veterans 
would  come  later)  introducing  them- 
selves to  the  newspaper  men  and  rather 
crudely  hinting  for  "write-ups."  Fin- 
ally the  old  brown  doors  were  thrown 
open  by  a  grinning  darkey  and,  a  fam- 
ished horde,  they  swept  into  the  dining 
room.  I  would  have  followed,  but  an 
older  newspaper  man  restrained  me. 

"Wait,"  he  said,  '"and  we'll  get  at 
the  table  reserved  for  the  Manager/' 

He'd  been  South  before,  that  man, 
and  knew  the  advantages  of  being  seated 
at  the  Manager's  table.  There  you  ob- 
tained the  news  of  the  day  first  hand ; 
knew  what  time  the  squad  was  going 
out  to  the  pafk ;  how  the  recruits  were 
shaping  up ;  what  day  the  second  divi- 
sion, the  veterans,  would  arrive;  what 
players  would  be  sent  back  to  the  mi- 
nors— all  the  newsy  bits  of  the  training 
camp.  Moreover,  you  received  every- 
thing that  the  hotel  kitchen  could  offer 
and  more.  The  Manager's  table  gets 
the  extras,  for  the  Club  Secretary,  gen- 
erally a  lavish  tipper,  sits  there.  At  the 
other  tables  the  ball  players  have  a 
standard  tip  and  the  waiters,  you  see, 
appraise  it  rather  low. 

Breakfast  over,  we  hastened  back  to 
the  lobby,  half  the  noise  gone  out  of  it, 
for  half   the  ball  players  had  ventured 


forth  into  the  sleepy  town.  I  was  about 
to  follow  them  when  the  Manager's  last 
command  came  back  to  me.     It  was: 

"Be  dressed  in  uniform  and  report  in 
the  lobby  at  ten." 

So  I  knew  their  strolls  about  the 
Springs  would  be  of  the  shortest.  And 
while  waiting  their  return,  it  occurred 
to  me  how  unusual,  how  picturesque  it 
all  was — this  transporting  a  troupe  of 
athletic  young  men  into  a  sleepy  South- 
ern town  so  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  men — not  so  athletic — would  afford 
their  patronage  during  the  warmer 
months  "up  North."  It  was  like  a  the- 
atrical company  polishing  off  the  rough 
edges  of  their  play,  hidden  away  in  the 
little  cities.  Then  I  heard  the  man  next 
to  me  lay  aside  his  newspaper  and  pro- 
claim to  another: 

"This  training  business  divides  itself 
sharply  into  two  parts.  First  there's 
the  physical  side  of  it,  rounding  the  men 
into  condition  that  will  permit  of  a  long, 
straining  campaign  for  the  pennant. 
Secondly  there's  the  technical  phase  of 
perfecting  the  different  departments  of 
the  game — attack  and  defense," 

The  first  part  of  his  remark  failed  to 
interest  me.  I  loathe  "physical  train- 
ing"— it's  different  from  exercise.  But 
the  second — "the  technical  phase'' — that 
sounded  promising.  I  found  myself 
wanting  to  know  more  about  it  so  I 
very  casually  opened  the  batteries  of  con- 
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ventional  forenoon  remarks  and  followed 
with  the  heavy  fire  of  the  siege  guns — 
to  wit,  one  of  the  sixteen  and  two-third 
cent  cigars  that  the  dear  office  paid  for. 
At  that  he  raised  the  white  flag  and 
talked  as  only  a  former  ball  player  can. 
He  said  he  was  down  helping  the  Man- 
ager to  weed  out  the  young  pitchers  and 
after  he  had  bored  me  with  absolutely 
unbelievable  yarns  of  the  days  that 
(thank  Heaven!)  are  no  more  and 
switched  to  the  topics  at  hand,  I  gath- 
ered these  things: 

Baseball  work  in  a  training  camp  is 
divided  into  four  parts — perfecting  the 
batting,  perfecting  the  fielding,  perfect- 
ing the  base  running,  and  perfecting  the 
pitching.  It  is  of  these  that  I  shall 
write,  trying  to  give  you  an  idea  of  just 
what  is  done  to  polish  the  different 
wheels  of  the  machine  that  you  see  run- 
ning so  smoothly  in  early  June. 

It  is  ten  o'clock  now  and  again  the 
lobby  swarms  with  ball  players.  Prop- 
erly uniformed  and  spiked,  they  bustle 
out  on  the  street — a  queer  company, 
frolicking  like  children  at  recess  time. 
The  park  is  a  mile  and  a  half  down 
the  dusty  road,  but  the  Manager  reasons 
that  the  walk  will  do  them  good.  The 
post-office,  a  few  stores,  a  row  of  houses, 
all    alike    and    with    picket    fences,    are 
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passed  and  we're  out  in  the  country. 
It's  a  land  mild -and  soft — dreamy,  like 
the  air,  like  the  sunshine.  The  men 
breathe  deeply,  drawing  into  their  lungs 
the  gentle,  relaxing  power  of  the  gulf 
breeze.  Trees  are  in  bud,  the  wild  plum 
showing  her  flowers  in  a  shimmer  of 
white.  We  walk  past  fields  where  the 
black  loam  is  turned  to  the  blue  sky, 
past  negro  cabins  where  some  of  the 
players  stop  to  tease  old  mammies  and 
grin  back  at  grinning  pickaninnies. 
Then  the  dark  fences  of  the  field  loom 
up.     The  walk  has  seemed  short. 

Practice  begins.  The  squad  divides 
into  a  number  of  little  groups.  Balls 
are  tossed  about,  as  little  boys  toss  them, 
playing  catch.  For  a  half  hour  it  lasts, 
new  white  balls  flashing  in  the  sunshine 
and  dropping  softly  into  waiting  gloves. 
Then  to  limber  up  further,  a  great  cir- 
cle is  formed  and  a  heavy  medicine  ball 
goes  thumping  its  way  around.  It's 
monotonous  work  but  calculated  to  in- 
duce free  perspiration.  And  just  when 
it's  beginning  to  pall  the  little  Manager 
barks:    "Batting  practice!" 

Instantly  every  man  appears  to  ginger 
up,  to  select  his  favorite  bat,  to  prance 
toward  the  plate.  Be  it  known,  a  pro- 
fessional ball  player's  batting  average  is 
all  sacred.     That's  why  they're  always 
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so  eager  to  begin  this  phase  of  the  prep- 
aration. To  the  pitcher's  box  runs  the 
Manager.  A  man  steps  to  the  plate. 
The  ball  conies  sailing  up,  white  and 
big,  ridiculously  easy  to  hit.  The  batter 
must  think  so  too.  We  see  him  hunch 
his  shoulders,  draw  in  his  upper  lip,  act 
just  as  men  do  when  they're  going  to 
"kill  it."  Then  he  swings.  The  impact 
has  the  dull  sound  of  a  falling  plank 
hitting  the  sidewalk  on  one  end.  High 
above  second  base  the  ball  arches,  wob- 
bles and  bolts  in  a  shining  arc.  The 
batter  looks  sheepish. 

"Hey!"  cries  the  Manager  and  we  see 
him  rush  toward  the  plate.  "What  do 
you  mean  by  hitting  a  ball  like  that? 
Why,  man,  if  you  don't  change  your 
swing  you'll  be  a  fly-ball  hitter  all  your 
life." 

"What's  the  matter  with  it?"  the 
voice  betrays  disappointment. 

"Matter!"  roars  the  Manager.  "Mat- 
ter! Why  you're  hitting  as  if  you  were 
eating  soup ;  coming  up  under  the  ball 
as  if  it  were  a  piece  of  clam  floating  in 
a  bowl  of  chowder  and  your  bat  was  a 
ladle!  Matter!  When  will  you  ever 
learn   to   meet   a   ball   squarely   on    the 


nose — not  hitting  under  it?  Now  try 
again." 

He  does,  and  this  time  we  hear  a 
ring,  see  a  white  streak,  that  shoots  not 
ten  feet  from  the  ground  and  brings  up 
with  a  crash  against  the  outfield  fence. 

"Three  bases  on  that,  Red!"  yells  the 
Manager. 

The  batter  grins.  Another,  another, 
dances  to  the  plate  and  slouches  back  to 
the  constant  meeting  of  ash  and  leather. 
Then  one  of  the  recruits,  a  tiny  out- 
fielder from  a  Middle  Western  league, 
struts  out  from  the  group — an  absurd 
strut  for  so  small  a  man.  Rather  curi- 
ous, we  watch  him.  We  see  he's  hold- 
ing the  bat  loosely.  Then  comes  a  tap 
and  he  springs  down  the  baseline.  But 
the  ball  has  spun  onto  foul  ground  and 
the  Manager  is  racing  in. 

"Here,  Blake!"  he  exclaims.  "That's 
no  way  to  bunt!    Watch  me  closely." 

Another  player  runs  to  the  pitcher's 
box,  uncoils  his  arm,  leveling  it.  The 
ball  shoots  in,  swifter,  we  see,  than  any 
the  Manager  has  thrown.  But  the  bat 
might  just  as  well  have  been  fashioned 
of  sponge  for  all  the  resiliency  it  bore  in 
that   master's   hands.  .  A   soft   tap,   the 
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drum  of  flying  feet,  the  bunt  wriggling 
down  the  foul  line — the  Manager  is 
half  way  to  first.  Back  he  comes,  his 
cheeks  glowing. 

"Did  you  get  that,  Blake?"  he  called. 
"Your  trouble  is  that  you're  too  anxious 
to  get  started.  You  get  into  your 
stride  before  you  meet  the  ball.  That's 
why  your  bunts  spin  foul.  The  im- 
pact of  bat  and  ball  is  not  accurate.  It 
must  be." 

And  so  it  goes,  man  by  man,  faults  are 
revealed  and  corrected.  One  especially 
we  notice.  A  certain  recruit  always 
drives  the  ball  on  a  line,  but  on  foul 
ground  beyond  the  left  field  line. 

"Move  your  left  foot  nearer  the 
plate,"  directs  the  Manager.  "It  makes 
you  pull  your  hits."  Again  the  remedy. 
Then  the  Club  Secretary  calls  that  it's 
eleven  o'clock  and  we  walk  with  the 
squad  back  to  the  hotel.  Here  hot  baths 
and  delicious  rub-downs,  with  the  men 
all  laid  out  on  slab-like  tables,  follow  in 
order.  Then  lunch,  a  lounge  around  the 
lobby,  and  at  two  o'clock  back  to  the 
park  and  the  scenes  of  the  morning  are 
repeated. 

Later  we  learn  that  the  finesse — 
(that's  the  only  word),  of  the  batting 
progresses  daily.  The  next  day  the  men 
are  made  to  run  out  their  hits  all  around 
the  bases.  Then  they  are  told  to  place 
their  drives  over  third,  over  first,  over 
second  bases,  to  smash  long  flies  to  the 
outfield,  by  which  in  some  games  to  come, 
a  runner  would  score  from  third  base, 
to  "wait  out"  the  pitcher,  to  worry  him 
into  giving  a  base  on  balls ;  to  feign  an 
attempt  to  avoid  a  rather  wild  pitch  and 
take  it  on  the  arm  or  hip — all  these,  the 
little  tricks  of  the  professional  are  stud- 
ied and  worked  out. 

And  the  night  of  the  first  practice 
when  we're  gossiping  with  the  players, 
one  of  them  tells  the  story  of  Bridwell 
and  his  bat. 

"When  Bridwell  first  came  South 
with  the  Giants,"  he  begins,  "he  couldn't 
hit  that  medicine  ball  they  make  us 
throw.  The  Giants  had  got  him  from 
Boston.  There  he'd  been  the  weakest 
hitter  on  the  team.  But  after  a  month 
down  here  his  style  of  batting  was 
changed  completely.  He  stopped  hitting 
under  the  ball  and  met  it  squarely.   And 


when  the  Giants  went  North,  Boston 
saw  his  pop  flies  changed  into  liners. 
The  reason  was  this:  He  spent  less  ef- 
fort on  the  force  of  his  swing  and  more 
on  meeting  the  ball  fairly." 

Two  weeks  pass.  The  last  of  the 
regulars  arrive  on  Sunday  and  swell  the 
squad  to  thirty-seven.  '  The  youngsters 
have  been  appraised.  One,  the  little  fel- 
low called  "Blake,"  who  learned  to 
bunt,  will  probably  win  a  place  on  the 
team.  Two  or  three  will  be  retained 
as  utility  men.  Another,  "Red,"  whom 
we  saw  change  his  style  of  batting,  wul 
be  kept  on  the  promise  of  future  excel- 
lence. The  rest,  though,  must  go  to  the 
minor  leagues — go  forever,  we  imagine, 
recalling  some  miserable  fiascos  of  the 
fortnight. 

Veterans    Get  Into    the    Game 

But  with  the  completion  of  the  squad 
by  the  first  of  March,  practice  becomes 
more  technical.  This  time  the  veterans 
lead  the  way,  but  they  begin  very  gin- 
gerly. Deploying  in  groups,  they  toss 
balls  gently,  trot  around  the  field,  bunt, 
and  sometimes  loaf  with  us  on  the  bench. 
Then  they  do  it  all  over  and  loaf  some 
more.  Out  on  the  diamond,  the  young- 
sters are  hard  at  work.  Sure  of  muscle, 
they  are  now  playing  fast.  Balls  are 
buzzing  over  the  ground,  kicking  up  lit- 
tle puffs  of  dust;  others,  arching  high, 
descend  far  afield  into  some  waiting 
glove.  All  are  being  caught  and  thrown 
with  seemingly  one  motion.  The  re- 
cruits are  building  the  team  that  is  to 
polish  every  point  of  the  veterans'  game. 

It  is  a  pleasant  scene.  Acres  of  low 
farm  land  stretch  away.  Budding  trees 
stir  in  the  warm  breezes,  ever  stealing 
in  from  the  Gulf.  Everything  is  warm 
— the  earth,  the  sky.  A  lark  trills  and 
whirs  off ;  a  horse  neighs ;  on  the  fence 
a  farm  boy  sits  with  puckered  lips  and 
imitates  the  song  of  a  bird.  The  older 
men  stretch  and  breathe  deeply. 

Three  days  later  we're  again  at  the 
park  and  see  a  brisk  drill  in  fielding  at 
its  height.  The  veterans  are  at  their 
positions.  Near  the  plate,  batting  to  and 
coaching  the  infield,  stands  the  Man- 
ager. To  his  right  and  left,  twerty  feet 
to  the  rear,  two  of  the  recruits  are  driv- 
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ing  high-hit  balls  to  the  outfielders. 
Way  out  by  the  fence  we  see  them — 
motionless  figures  in  white  that  one  by 
one  become  animate  with  speed,  scurry 
across  the  grass  and  extend  hands  sud- 
denly, stopping  the  progress  of  a  white 
speck.  So  clear  is  the  atmosphere  that 
we  fancy  the  ball  has  etched  its  white 
parabola  against  the  blue  sky.  We  al- 
most look  to  see  if  it  isn't  there  still. 

But  the  Manager  is. barking  out  his 
commands.     "Remember,"  he  cries,  "al- 


The  infielders  crouch  lower.  They 
creep  up  on  the  grass  stealthily.  The 
Manager  watches  them.  Suddenly  he 
drives  the  ball  sharply  toward  the  first 
baseman.  The  catcher  leaps  before  the 
plate  and,  taking  the  first  baseman's 
quick  throw,  dives  into  the  dirt  as  if 
touching  a  sliding  runner.  And  so  we 
see  the  different  combinations  worked 
out.  Then  the  pitchers  are  given  a 
special  drill  at  fielding  bunts  and  cov- 
ering first  on  ground  hit  balls  that  the 
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ways  judge  three  things — the  speed  of 
the  ball,  its  direction,  and  the  speed  of 
the  batter." 

His  bat  whirls.  The  ball  goes  skip- 
ping down  to  the  third  baseman.  With 
unbroken  motion  he  stoops,  catches,  and 
throws  to  first.  A  perfect  play,  we 
think. 

"Too  slow!"  exclaims  the  Manager. 
"Cobb  could  beat  that  out.  All  right 
now — man  on  first!" 

His  bat  whirls  again.  A  puff  in  the 
dust  to  the  right  of  second,  the  swoop- 
ing hand  of  the  baseman,  his  quick  arm 
and  toss  to  the  shortstop,  the  relayed 
throw  to  first — one  rhythmic  motion,  a 
double  play. 

"That's  better,"  commends  the  Man- 
ager.    "Now  more  pep — three  on !" 


baseman  cannot  retrieve  in  time.  Also, 
we  note  that  their  drill  is  as  careful  as 
the  entire  infield's  has  been. 

That  night  at  the  hotel  we  ask  one 
of  the  pitchers  why  the  Manager  pays 
such  attention  to  them. 

"Thought  you  only  had  to  pitch  and 
field  reasonably  well,"  I  ventured  in  my 
ignorance.  "That  man  is  trying  to  make 
Tinkers  or  Collinses  of  you." 

"Huh!"  he  grunted.  "You  never 
heard  how  the  Boss  lost  a  championship 
once,  'cause  a  pitcher  couldn't  field,  did 
you?  Well  it  was  the  deciding  game  of 
the  season  and  they  began  bunting  on 
the  fellow.  He  slipped  on  his  face  try- 
ing to  field  an  easy  bunt.  Then  he 
walked  the  next  batter  and  when  the 
third  one  bunted  he  threw  the  ball  into 
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the  bleachers  behind  first  base.  If  that 
pitcher  had  been  used  to  handling  bunts 
we'd  all  have  pulled  down  some  world's 
series  money.  Yep;  the  old  man  has  us 
fielding  'em  these  days." 

Whereat  we  wondered  at  the  defen- 
sive armor  of  these  professionals  and  at 
the  baseball  we  had  been  taught  in 
college. 

But  if  the  days  just  wander  along 
through  that  balmy  country,  the  prog- 
ress of  the  team  moves  ahead  in  jerks 
and  bounds.  Finally  even  to  the  on- 
looker it  is  evident  that  batting  and 
fielding  are  nearing  perfection.  So  of 
a  morning  when  long  drills  have  become 
monotonous,  we  are  not  surprised  to 
hear  the  Manager  shout: 

"Everybody  over  to  the  sliding  pit!" 

Whereupon  sullenly  (professional  ball 
players  hate  sliding  practice)  the  squad 
follows  him  over  to  a  corner  of  the  lot. 
Here  a  square  pit  has  been  dug  and 
spread  with  soft  gravel.  Toward  this 
one  by  one  race  the  players,  lunging  for- 
ward feet  first,  plowing  up  screens  of 
flying  dirt,  and  emerge  slapping  their 
uniforms  and  scowling.  And  squatting 
on  the  grass  nearby  is  the  Manager,  not- 
ing mentally  how  every  man  slides — si- 
lent, inscrutable.  Then  we  see  him  step 
forward  holding  both  hands  overhead  as 
a  person  is  supposed  to  do  when  staring 
into  a  six-shooter. 

"Terrible!     Terrible!"  we  hear  him 
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announce.  At  which  he  turns,  bounds 
toward  the  pit,  and  dives,  his  legs 
spreading  like  scissors. 

"The  fallaway,"  the  star  third  base- 
man is  whispering  to  a  recruit.  "That's 
the  Old  Man's  pet  slide.  Listen  and  I'll 
put  you  wise.  When  you  leave  the 
ground,  shoot  out  your  left  leg  at  right 
angles  to  the  body.  Twist  your  body 
slightly  to  the  right  and  hold  that  leg 
stiff  in  front.  You'll  fall  away  from 
the  bag  and  all  the  baseman  can  put  the 
ball  on  is  the  spikes  of  your  left  shoe. 
Savvey?" 

Evidently  the  recruit  does  "savvey," 
for  a  moment  later  he  tears  into  the  sand 
and  we  hear  the  Manager's  voice: 

"Great  work  that!     Great!" 

But  it  changes  swiftly  to  complain- 
ing and  storming,  for  the  big  catcher  has 
plunged  into  the  pit  like  a  steam  shovel 
at  Panama  trying  to  bite  the  Isthmus  in 
two.  Meanwhile  the  players,  moping 
and  grumbling,  glare  furtively  at  the 
Manager  from  time  to  time,  seeking  his 
signal  to  return  to  the  diamond.  We 
wonder  at  this  until  one  of  the  pitchers, 
a  young  fellow,  just  three  years  out  of 
college,  exclaims : 

"This  blame  thing  is  worse  than  fall- 
ing on  a  football  used  to  be."  We  feel 
sorry  for  him.  He  must  have  weighed 
nearly  two  hundred  pounds. 

Now  the  bodies  are  plunging  into  the 
gravel  in  swift  succession,  and  the  Man- 
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ager's  voice  rises  louder  and  more  sar- 
castic. Will  he  never  stop?  Finally  he 
orders  everybody  over  to  the  diamond, 
and  a  worse  drill  begins.  Men  are 
named  as  baserunners;  others  hurry  to 
the  infield  positions,  to  the  catcher's,  the 
pitcher's  positions.  Then  to  the  sharp 
chattering  of  the  coaches  they  dart  down 
the  baselines,  sliding,  rising,  stealthily 
taking  leads  and  beginning  it  all  over. 
A  quarter  of  an  hour  of  this  and  trick 
baserunning  begins — the  "delayed  steal," 
"the  whip-saw,"  the  "fake  steal,"  the 
"steal  home" — all  are  worked  out  care- 
fully to  the  harsh  commands  of  the  Man-  • 
ager. 

That  night  after  dinner,  we  corner 
the  Manager  and  ask  him  why  ball  play- 
ers dislike  so  keenly  that  phase  of  prac- 
tice. 

"Because  it's  hard  work,"  he  grins. 
"Sliding  is  a  fine  art.  It's  as  hard  to 
get  down  as  feats  on  a  trapeze — a  thing 
requiring  constant  practice.  In  most 
cases'  the  veterans  are  either  too  old  to 
learn  or  they're  afraid  of  hurting  their 
legs.  Generally  the  recruits  lose  heart 
or  lack  ambition.  It's  a  thing  demand- 
ing much  nerve  and  vast  energy.  Some- 
times the  knack  comes  the  first  time — 
like  with   that  recruit  this  afternoon." 

"Evidently    you     consider     that     the  . 
clumsiest  baserunner  can  make   himself 
a   good    slider    if   he'll    only   practice," 
somebody  remarks. 

"Most  certainly,"  he  rejoins.  "Take 
the  cases  of  Cobb  and  Bush,  to-day  the 
best  baserunners  that  Detroit  has.  The 
first  time  I  saw  Bush  I  rated  him  an 
awkward  baserunner  and  an  inexperi- 
enced slider.  Cobb  was  the  same.  Next 
year  both  men  worked  like  dogs  when 
the  Tigers  went  South  and  that  sum- 
mer they  ran  rings  around  the  circuit. 
Ungainly,  considered  impossible  at  the 
start,  they  finally  got  out  of  speed  and 
natural  suppleness  the  twisting  slide  that 
is  so  elusive  on  the  bases.  Watch  me 
work  that  bunch  of  mine  until  we  go 
North!" 

But  while  all  these  days  of  fielding, 
batting,  baserunning  have  been  passing, 
a  group  of  men  almost  unnoticed  in  the 
confusion  of  it  all,  have  been  practicing 
just  as  hard  and  as  carefully  in  a  section 
of  the  field,  far  behind  the  home  plate. 


These  are  the  pitchers  and  quite  by  acci- 
dent we  are  attracted  as  spectators.  We 
are  loafing  on  the  bench  watching  the 
infield  maneuvering  when — "Look  out! 
Duck!"  Something  whistles  overhead 
and  we  see  a  white  speck  bounding 
toward  the  fence.  Whence  it  has  come 
stands  a  lanky,  left-handed  pitcher  grin- 
ning (yes,  ball  players  are  very  humor- 
ous). We  move  toward  him  cautiously 
and  taking  seats  opposite  on  the  grass, 
watch  his  gyrations.  Bending  back  eas- 
ily, his  arm  hanging  loosely,  he  straight- 
ens suddenly,  snaps  out  his  left  hand, 
and — plop !  The  ball  sweeps  into  the 
catcher's  mitt. 

"Easy,  Rube"  (the  catcher's  voice  has 
a  coaxing  note).  "Too  much  speed. 
Save  it!" 

Making  the  Pitchers 

But  beyond  the  lean  "Rube"  other 
pitchers — a  row  of  them — are  at  work. 
Some  are  arching  the  balls  forward  in 
easy  flights;  others  drive  it  thudding 
into  the  big  mitts  with  all  the  speed  of 
midsummer.  One  of  the  catchers  we 
notice  is  holding  his  mitt  always  in  the 
same  position,  knee  high,  like  a  target. 
And  always  the  pitcher,  facing  him, 
shoots  the  ball  to  the  mark. 

"Hey,  Rube !"  calls  a  newspaper  man 
near  me.     "Why  the  target?" 

"Oh,  he's  trying  to  get  control,"  grins 
Rube. 

"Like  yours,"  we  chorus,  remember- 
ing the  wild  pitch  that  had  whizzed  over 
the  bench. 

And  being  most  persistent,  we  plague 
the  Manager  that  evening  for  an  anec- 
dote. For  a  moment  he  sits  browsing 
on  his  burnt-out  cigar,  then  he  begins: 

"We  certainly  get  some  green  ones  at 
camp,  and  generally  the  greenest  of  these 
are  pitchers.  I  remember  a  story  that  a 
former  manager  of  the  Yankees  told  me. 
One  year  when  they  went  South  they 
had  a  pitcher  named  Railing.  Nobody 
paid  much  attention  to  Railing  until  one 
day  the  manager  told  him  to  warm  up. 
Said  he  was  going  to  pitch  him  three 
innings  in  a  practice  game.  Well,  Rail- 
ing hurried  down  to  the  end  of  the 
grandstand  and  backed  off  six  feet  from 
one  of  the  big  stone  abutments.     Then 
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he  tossed  the  ball  against  the  wall  and 
caught  it  as  it  bounded  back.  After  ten 
minutes  of  this  he  returned  and  entered 
the  pitcher's  box.  The  rest  you  can  im- 
agine. What  they  did  to  him  was  aw- 
ful— homers,  two-baggers,  bases  on  balls, 
wild  pitches — until  his  poor  outfielders 
almost  collapsed,  weary  with  chasing  the 
drives." 

"But  what  was  the  use  of  Railing?" 
chirps  one  of  the  newspaper  men  who 
puns  abominably. 

"No  use,"  laughs  the  Manager,  a  con- 
siderate man.  "But  that  calls  to  mind 
another  young  pitcher.  He  was  a  mighty 
likable  chap  and  I  hated  to  tell  him  to 
go  home.  His  release  was  already  writ- 
ten out.  My  first  baseman  knew  this 
and  asked  for  the  paper,  saying,  "I'll  get 
rid  of  him  for  you!'  Like  a  chump  I 
gave  it  to  him.  Well,  that  night  when 
my  young  pitcher  was  seated  on  the  ho- 
tel veranda,  an  old  washboiler,  lowered 
by  a  rope  from  a  window  above,  came 
bumping  down  before  him.  In  that  pail 
was  the  release  and  he  read  it.  Talk 
about  being  canned!" 

The  next  morning,  however,  brings 
signs  that  the  trip  is  ending.  A  full 
practice  game  is  played,  and  the  hitting 
is  terrific,  neither  pitcher  using  curves. 
Succeeding  days  bring  more  tests  be- 
tween the  Colts  and  Regulars,  and 
gradually  the  batting  becomes  normal. 
The  pitchers  tighten  up ;  the  men  field 
sharply.  It's  almost  time  to  bear  North. 
Then  comes  the  evening  when  uniform 
trunks  and  the  bags  holding  the  players' 
personal  belongings  are  packed ;  when  a 
bus,  making  several  trips,  bears  them  to 
the  railroad  station;  when  the  train 
crawls  in;  when  the  natives  yell  "Good 
luck!" — Spring   training   is   at   an    end. 


It  is  a  golden  afternoon  in  September. 
Within  a  great  concrete  stadium  two 
teams  are  playing  the  game  on  which 
hinges  the  league  championship.  Our 
team — the  one  we  followed  six  months 
ago  at  the  Springs — has  squeezed  two 
runs  over  the  plate  and  now  are  staving 
off  their  opponents'  attack  for  the  last 
time.  Only  one  man  is  out  and  off  sec- 
ond a  baserunner  is  dancing.  A  big, 
bow-legged  short  stop,  a  deadly  hitter,  is 
at  bat. 

We  watch  the  pitcher.  He  is  Rube, 
calm  and  grinning.  His  arm  raises, 
poises,  sweeps  down.  A  flash  of  white — 
the  ball  blurs  toward  the  plate.  Then 
we  hear  the  sharp  impact  of  a  bat,  see  a 
liner  cut  over  second  and  bolt  safely  to 
the  ground.  The  baserunner  is  turning 
third.  Behind  second  the  center  fielder 
shoots  back  his  arm  for  the  throw  to  the 
plate.  We  utter  meaningless  cries, 
thinking,  at  the  time,  that  they'll  help 
mow  down  the  scoring  runner. 

Suddenly  we  are  startled  by  seeing  the 
first  baseman  who  has  darted  to  a  point 
behind  the  pitcher's  box,  leap  high,  in- 
tercepting the  throw  with  his  gloved 
hand.  Crying  angrily,  we  jump  to  our 
feet  only  to  see  him  whip  the  ball  to  sec- 
ond, cutting  down  the  batter,  who, 
rounding  first,  makes  for  the  extra  base 
as  a  foregone  conclusion.  He's  an  easy 
out,  though,  and  the  game  is  saved. 

Rather  sheepishly  we  rise  to  leave  the 
park.  On  the  way  out,  passing  the  club- 
house, we  happen  to  look  up  and  see 
Rube  leaning  out  of  a  window. 

"Hey!"  he  cries,  spying  us.  "Some 
play  that,  eh?  Remember  the  day  the 
Old  Man  taught  it  to  us  at  the 
Springs?" 

Lying,  we  say  we  did. 


SIXTY    MILE    TO    THE    LINE    AND    NO    WATER 


THE  TRIAL  OF  TIP  TOE  PEASE 


By   L.  K.  DEVENDORF 

Illustrated  by  V.   C.  Forsythe 


R.   TIP   TOE    PEASE, 

late  deputy  marshal  and 
earlier  of  the  Rangers, 
looked  at  his  watch.  It 
was  exactly  four  o'clock, 
the  sun  was  still  hot,  and 
he  had  slept  two  hours. 

The  presence  of  Mr.  Pease  on  the 
rarely-used  trail  from  San  Pedro  to 
Dimarti's  was  due  to  two  things — a  re- 
ward had  been  offered  for  the  bringing 
in  of  one  Pecos  McCoy,  whom  the  notice 
said  was  wanted  for  the  killing  of  Al 
Rulison,  and  secondly,  the  rumor  in  San 
Pedro  that  the  McCoy  person  was  pay- 


ing some  attention  to  old  Dimarti's 
daughter  Rose.  Hence  Pease's  coming 
into  the  game  indicated  that  the  stake 
was  worth  while  and  that  he  was  bank- 
ing on  the  possibility  of  McCoy's  re- 
peating, but  he  had  fallen  asleep  and 
consequently  lost  track  of  the  play. 

He  returned  the  watch  to  his  pocket, 
rubbed  the  little  particles  of  sand  from 
his  eyes,  and  started  to  rise,  but  settled 
back  into  a  sitting  position  again,  as  a 
man  rode  around  from  behind  the  careen- 
ing rock  in  whose  obscurity  Tip  Toe  had 
been  lying  since  sundown  the  night  be- 
fore. 
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"  Good  afternoon,  Tip  Toe,"  he 
drawled. 

Tip  Toe  nodded  slightly — coldly.  He 
carefully  observed  that  the  man's  left 
hand  was  holding  the  reins  breast  high, 
the  thumb  of  his  right  was  tucked  care- 
lessly into  the  trousers  waistband.  The 
fingers  hung  partly  curled  directly  over 
and  a  few  inches  above  the  free  butt  of 
the  gun  at  his  hip. 

Tip  Toe's  first  answer  was  to  him- 
self. In  an  inaudible  tone  he  grunted, 
"hell!" — but  to  the  man  he  said,  "Hello, 
McCoy!" 

"Urn "  replied  the  younger  man. 

"Sun  baths'  gettin'  pop'lar  again?" 

"Seems  so,"  replied  Pease  mechan- 
ically. 

McCoy,  without  taking  his  eyes  from 
Tip  Toe,  dismounted  and  walked  over 
to  him. 

"Let's  see,"  he  began,  "the  last  time 
I  met  up  with  you,  you  was  with  the 
Rangers.  You  helped  take  me  and  a 
few  others  in  fo' — rustlin'.  I  believe 
that's  what  they  called  it,  wa'n't  it?" 

"Yes,  I  guess  that's  right,  but  I  had 
to  do  it — nothin'  personal  'bout  it,  Mc- 
Coy," Pease  replied  apologetically. 

"Oh,  no,  co'se  not,"  said  McCoy  re- 
assuringly. "You  ain't  with  'em  any 
mo'?"  he  ventured. 

"No,"  answered  Tip  Toe  sullenly. 

"Been  deputy  marshal  since  then,  too, 
ain't  you?"  inquired  McCoy. 

"Yes — deputy  marshal." 

"Out  o'  that  now,  I  hear,"  continued 
McCoy. 

"Yes,  out  o'  that,"  repeated  Tip  Toe, 
inwardly  clamoring  for  some  way  to 
turn  the  conversation  from  two  very 
distasteful  subjects. 

"I  heard  some  of  'em  tellin'  as  how 
you  wa'n't  in  good  health  and  it  made 
you  nervous  with  a  gun." 

" 'Tain't  so!"  interrupted  Tip  Toe. 
"A  man  ain't  always  obleeged  to  wait 
for  a  man  to  turn  before  he  shoots," 
sensing  Pecos's  sly  allusion  to  the  reason 
why  he  had  been  removed  from  the  posi- 
tion of  deputy  marshal. 

"No,  but  a  hole  in  a  man's  back  might 
lead  his  friends  to  think  he  was  runnin' 
away,"  dryly  remarked  Pecos.  "And 
nowT  I  s'pose  yo're  goin'  it  alone — not 
responsible  to  nobody;  is  that  it?" 


There  was  something  ominous  in 
Pecos's  questions. 

"Yes,  that's  it,"  snapped  Tip  Toe. 

"And  readin'  all  them  notices  stuck 
up  on  everythin'  that'll  hold  a  tack  about 
me  bein'  wanted  for  killin'  Rulison,  I 
s'pose  you  kind  o'  took  it  upon  yo'self 
to  go  gunnin'  fo'  me?" 

Tip  Toe  felt  the  chill  in  McCoy's 
tone,  yet  he  sensed  the  lack  of  any  ap- 
pearance of  storm  on  the  surface.  But 
this,  however,  was  the  foreboding  soft- 
ness that  always  preceded  the  hanging 
out  of  storm  signals  by  Pecos,  and  Tip 
Toe  knew  the  sign.  He  realized  that 
Pecos  had  very  deftly  and  conclusively 
brought  him  up  to  the  point  of  either 
acknowledging  his  errand  on  the  un- 
frequented ribbon  of  sand,  with  nothing 
but  an  old  man  and  his  daughter  at  the 
end  of  it,  or  telling  a  lie.  If  he  told 
the  truth,  he  feared  McCoy  would 
precipitate  something  instantly — and  this 
was  a  condition  to  be  carefully  avoided, 
for  his  plan  had  been  to  discount  Mc- 
Coy's having  a  chance  by  getting  him 
covered  from  behind  the  rock. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  he  lied,  he  knew 
that  McCoy  would  know  he  was  lying, 
which,  in  the  consideration  of  past 
events,  would  add  to  the  open  suspicion 
that  there  was  a  streak  of  color  in  his 
makeup ;  so  he  took  the  middle  course 
and  temporized. 

"See  here,  Pecos,"  he  began,  rising 
to  his  feet  and  carefully  keeping  his 
hands  well  in  front,  for  Pecos's  reputa- 
tion had  been  made  by  beating  the  de- 
ceased to  the  draw.  "You  and  me  can 
be  plain,  Pecos.  We  ain't  got  no 
quarrel — only  you  was  just  game  to  me, 
and  I  come  up  here  on  other  business 
anyway.  Of  course,  if  I  run  across  you 
— and  you  bein'  wTanted — why  I " 

"Was  willin'  and  desirous  of  addin' 
my  scalp  to  yore  ridgepole,"  broke  in 
Pecos,  drawing  from  his  vest  a  bag  of 
dusty  tobacco  and  rolling  a  cigarette  as 
he  talked. 

He  dropped  his  left  hand  to  his  lower 
vest  pocket  for  the  match,  then  quickly 
swung  it  across  to  the  handle  of  Tip 
Toe's  gun  and  yanked  it  from  the 
holster. 

"What's  the  matter?"  blurted  Pease 
as  he  felt  the  gun  slip  out. 
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HE    FIXED    HIS    EYES    ON    THE    TINY    BROKEN    POINT    OF    STEEL 


"Nothin' — thought  I  recognized  the 
handle,"  replied  Pecos,  slowly  turning 
the  gun  from  side  to  side,  resting  the 
barrel  on  his  palm. 

Tip  Toe  stepped  back.  He  felt  an 
appreciable  dampness  in  the  palms  of 
his  hands  and  his  knees  twitched  slightly. 


"That's  the  gun  you  lifted  from  me 
when  you  was  in  the  Rangers,  when  you 
helped  round  me  up  fo' — rustlin',  they 
called  it,  didn't  they?"  asked  Pecos, 
slowly  thumbing  back  the  hammer. 

"Yes,  that's  the  one.  I'll  tell  you 
how  I  come  to " 
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"Don't  bother,"  drawled  Pecos,  in- 
serting his  fingers  into  a  pocket  of  his 
shiny  vest.  "You've  been  totin'  this  very 
same  gun  ever  since  you  got  it  from 
me,  ain't  you?"  he  continued,  still  turn- 
ing it  over  in  his  hands. 

"Yes,  ever  since,"  answered  Tip  Toe, 
unable  to  catch  the  drift. 

Pecos  suddenly  threw  the  barrel  of 
the  gun  to  one  side  and  rapidly  dis- 
charged two  shots  into  the  sand. 

"It  always  had  a  stiff  spring,"  he  re- 
marked, tapping  the  trigger  lightly. 

"Yes,"  sniffed  Tip  Toe  in  tacit  agree- 
ment. 

"And  now,"  said  Pecos,  the  corners  of 
his  thin-lipped  mouth  straightening  into 
a  hair  line,  "as  you  know,  I  was  in 
town  the  day  that  Rulison  was — mur- 
dered ;  that's  what  they  called  it,  didn't 
they?  And  because  I  was  there  some 
said  that  I  done  it,  didn't  they?  Well, 
I'll  tell  you,  Tip  Toe — "  dropping  into 
the  Texas  drawl — "whoever  it  was  that 
killed  Rulison,  threw  out  the  empty 
ca'tridge  in  the  sand  in  front  o'  the 
shack — I  picked  it  up — "  then  the 
fingers  came  out  of  the  shiny  vest  hold- 
ing an  empty  shell. 

"Look  at  the  end,"  he  said,  passing 
it  over  to  Tip  Toe.  "You  see  the  dent 
goes  way  through  the  cap,  don't  it? 
And  these — "  drawing  the  two  empty 
shells  from  the  gun  and  holding  them 
between  his  thumb  and  finger  so  that 
Tip  Toe  could  see,  "are  just  like  that 
one — all  have  got  a  hole  in  the  cap 
made  by  a  gun  with  a  chip  out  o'  the 
firin'  pin.  Now  it'd  be  mighty  strange 
and  uncommon  if  there  was  two  guns 
about  here  that  had  the  means  o'  makin' 
such  a  pe-culiar  same  like  hole  in  a 
ca'tridge.  Wait  a  minit,  Tip  Toe,  I 
want  to  show  you  the  firin'  pin  o'  this 
here  gun  o'  mine  you've  been  totin'," 
he  said,  sharply  turning  the  muzzle  until 
it  covered  the  middle  of  Tip  Toe's 
shirt  and  pulling  back  the  hammer. 

Tip  Toe's  chin  was  naturally  of  a 
retreating  inclination,  and  he  drew  it 
even  farther  back  beneath  the  drooping 
curtain  of  hair  above  it,  as  he  fixed  his 
eyes  on  the  tiny,  broken  point  of  steel. 

"What  d'ye  mean?"  he  gulped. 

"Why,  you  two  times  son  of  a  coyote 


whelp,  you  murdered  him  yo'self — that's 
what  I  mean!"  he  answered,  the  two 
rows  of  tightly  closed  teeth  sharpening 
each  word  with  a  hiss.  "And  yo'  took 
advantage  of  my  bein'  in  town  and  used 
what  little  pull  yo'  had  left  to  get  my 
name  put  on  the  bills — when  you  mur- 
dered him  yo'self,"  he  repeated. 

"I  didn't  murder  him,"  Tip  Toe  man- 
aged to  blurt.  "He  tried  to  draw,  but  I 
got  to  it  fust " 

"And  shot  him  in  the  back — yore 
style.  Tip  Toe,  you  lie!  He  never  had 
a  chance,  for  you  never  had  the  nerve 
to  pull  a  gun  on  a  man  that  was  facin' 
yo'.  You've  always  been  a  skunk  and 
a  tinhorn.  By  rights,  I  ought  to  take 
you  back  to  San  Pedro  and  run  the 
chances  o'  shootin'  my  way  out,  on 
'count  o'  past  performances,  but  yo' 
ain't  wuth  it,  you  ain't.  But  I'm  goin' 
back  some  time — so's  to  make  it  easier  to 
explain — and  help  along  with  a  few 
other  things  yo'  just  write  what  I  tell 
yo'  on  this  here  paper." 

Pecos  unfolded  a  notice,  the  contents 
of  which  minutely  described  his  person, 
and  mentioned  that  the  said  Pecos  was 
wanted  for  the  killing  of  Al  Rulison, 
as  well  as  the  price  that  would  be  paid 
for  him. 

Handing  Tip  Toe  the  paper  and  a 
stub  of  a  pencil,  he  said :  "Yo'  write  on 
the  back  of  this  here,  'I  killed  Al  Ruli- 
son,' and  sign  yore  name." 

Pease's  stiff  fingers  laboriously  formed 
the  words,  for  there  seemed  to  be  no 
alternative,  no  other  way — and  Pecos's 
intentions   appeared   unmistakable. 

"Now  then,"  said  Pecos,  carefully 
folding  the  paper  and  looking  at  his 
watch,  "I'm  twenty  minits  behind  my 
schedule,  it  bein'  twenty  minits  past  fo' 
and  a  lady  waitin'.  You  hit  the  sand 
due  no'th.  If  yore  in  sight  at  fo'  twenty- 
two  I'll  spill  this  gun  into  you." 

Mr.  Tip  Toe  Pease  climbed  aboard 
the  dun-colored  pony  and  turned  his 
face  toward  the  snarl  of  prickly  pear. 

"My  Gawd !  Sixty  mile  to  the  line 
and  no  water!"  he  gasped,  as  he  reined 
sharply  behind  the  largest  and  most  in- 
viting screen  of  pear  that  ever  mockingly 
flaunted  its  perpetual  green  in  the  face 
of  an  overworked  sun. 


THE  WORKING  AUTOMOBILE 


By    ROBERT    SLOSS 

How  Far  and  Under  What  Conditions  the  Gasoline  Motor  Can 
Displace  the  Patient  Horse 


SHE  self-propelled  business 
wagon  has  arrived." 

We  have  all  heard  that 
around  "  show  time,"  for 
near  ten  years  now.  The 
statement  is  always  ac- 
companied by  vivid  pictures  of  the  dis- 
appearing horse,  that  so  persistently  re- 
fuses to  disappear.  This  year  we  are 
assured  that  he  will  very  soon  be  barred 
from  our  cities  by  law,  thereby  cutting 
in  twain  the  cost  of  street  cleaning  and 
greatly  improving  the  sanitary  condition 
of  communities. 

That  is  perhaps  a  pleasing  ideal  to 
strive  for — even  to  lobby  for— but  any 
prospect  of  its  early  fulfillment  is  not 
the  real  reason  why  there  are  ten  times 
as  many  manufacturers  building  com- 
mercial cars  to-day  as  there  were  five 
years  ago.  In  other  words,  the  arrival 
of  the  commercial  car  does  not  depend 
upon  the  disappearance  of  the  horse. 
That  patient  animal  still  stands  on  his 
own  merits — and  his  standing  qualities 
are  what  keep  him  competing  with  the 
automobile,  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment. 
Meanwhile,  it  may  as  well  be  ad- 
mitted right  at  the  start  that  the  year 
1912  will  undoubtedly  mark  the  turn- 
ing-point of  business,  both  big  and  little, 
toward  the  automobile.  The  output  of 
commercial  cars  in  this  country  has  more 
than  doubled  in  the  past  two  years. 
There  are  about  6,000  firms  already 
using  about  20,000  of  them,  and  at  the 
present  progressive  rate  of  increase  there 
ought  to  be  no  less  than  50,000  motor 
trucks  running  in  the  United  States  be- 
fore 1913.  The  three  big  shows  this 
year  brought  out  some  ninety  exhibitors 
of  gasoline  and  electric  commercial  ve- 
hicles.    There    are    probably    as    many 


more  concerns  building  in  a  compara- 
tively small  way. 

Many  students  in  our  colleges  are  al- 
ready shaping  their  studies  to  fit  them- 
selves for  entrance  into  this  increasingly 
profitable  industry.  More  people  that 
have  goods  to  haul  are  thinking  about 
better  ways  to  do  it  than  ever  before. 

Hasn't  that  happened  before?  It  has, 
in  a  lesser  degree.  There  are  a  few 
manufacturers  that  have  been  building 
commercial  cars  for  about  ten  years. 
Others  have  rushed  in  and  out  of  the 
field.  They  sold  cars  for  business  pur- 
poses— good  cars  mostly — and  they  left 
it  to  the  purchaser  to  do  all  the  experi- 
menting. He  did,  and  usually  went 
back  to  horses.  It  may  have  been  his 
fault  that  he  didn't  get  the  most  out  of 
the  machine,  but  whatever  the  reason  he 
got  "sore."  He  nursed  a  grudge  against 
the  commercial  car  industry. 

It  didn't  take  a  great  many  dissatis- 
fied customers,  all  talking  against  the 
horseless  business  wagon,  to  drive  most 
manufacturers  back  to  pleasure  cars. 
The  pleasure  side  of  it  always  helps  to 
sell  the  car.  There  is  none  of  the 
glamor  of  joy  riding  about  delivering 
goods.  That's  a  strictly  business  propo- 
sition. 

It  was  as  such  that  the  few  pioneer 
firms  regarded  it,  and  they  "stuck." 
They  were  willing  to  get  some  of  the 
experience,  and  to  lose  some  of  the 
money  necessary  to  make  the  commercial 
car  arrive.  They  got  people  out  of  the 
notion  that  a  second-hand  pleasure  chas- 
sis fitted  with  a  business  body  is  a  cheap 
delivery  device.  They  did  a  lot  of 
costly  special-purpose  designing,  and  they 
swallowed  their  own  mistakes.  They 
got  firms  to  try  out  their  models  and  co- 
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operated  in  the  keeping  of  comparative 
records  to  find  out  what  was  needed  to 
fit  actual  business  conditions.  Other 
manufacturers  began  to  see  the  wisdom 
of  this  example  and  followed  it.  It 
happens  this  year  that  this  ■  sort  of  ef- 
fort to  displace  the  horse  is  beginning 
to  bear  some  very  attractive  fruit,  and 
the  motor  industry  is  getting  ready  to 
shake  the  tree. 

The  shaking,  however,  will  be  done 
along  conservative  lines  in  future.  The 
industry  has  learned  its  lesson,  and  is 
doing  lots  of  things  to  make  every  pur- 
chaser a  satisfied  one.  A  surprising  num- 
ber of  guarantees  go  with  commercial 
cars  this  season.  The  more  progressive 
manufacturers  are  establishing  garages 
in  the  principal  centers  where  their  ma- 
chines are  in  use.  They  try  to  keep 
track  of  every  truck  sold.  They  are 
providing  repair,  maintenance,  and  serv- 
ice departments  so  that  their  trucks  may 
get  the  very  best  attention. 

Looking  After  Their  Customers 

They  urge  purchasers  to  bring  the  car 
in  regularly  and  have  it  inspected  free 
of  charge,  so  that  troubles  may  be  an- 
ticipated and  advice  given  as  to  securing 
highest  efficiency.  They  offer  free  the 
services  of  transportation  engineers  to 
figure  out  the  most  economical  delivery 
system  for  any  business.  All  of  which 
means  that  the  city  merchant  can  buy  a 
commercial  car  to-day  with  a  great  deal 
more  certainty  of  knowing  what  he  is 
about  than  ever  before. 

Nor  is  the  country  merchant  being 
neglected.  All  kinds  of  demonstrations 
are  being  made  for  his  benefit.  One  four 
and  one-half-ton  truck  was  run  by  the 
makers  from  Denver  to  New  York  via 
Los  Angeles  and  'Frisco,  a  distance  of 
5,263  miles.  Repairs  averaged  four- 
fifths  of  a  cent  a  mile,  or  $40.84  for  the 
entire  trip.  The  machine  drove  an  av- 
erage of  3.26  miles  per  gallon  of  gaso- 
line and  90.72  miles  per  gallon  of  oil. 
With  gasoline  at  12  cents  a  gallon  and 
oil  at  30  cents,  that's  pretty  cheap  mo- 
tive power  for  a  load  it  would  take  three 
horses  to  pull  properly. 

Last  summer  twenty-six  gasoline 
trucks  made  a  reliability  run  from  Chi- 


cago to  Detroit  and  back.  All  were 
loaded  at  catalog  capacity,  ranging  from 
half  a  ton  to  five  tons.  All  but  two 
finished  the  756  miles  on  schedule  time, 
nine  days,  at  an  average  speed  of  from 
eight  to  fourteen  miles  per  hour.  The 
cars  were  penalized  for  road  troubles 
and  subjected  to  a  rigid  technical  exam- 
ination at  the  finish.  The  cost  per  ton- 
mile  was  then  figured  out,  adding  a 
tenth  of  a  cent  for  each  penalty.  The 
result  for  the  winners  in  each  class  were 
as  follows: 

Half-ton   truck,    14.3    cents   per   ton-mile 

Three-quarter-ton    truck,    11.7    cents 

One-ton  truck,  7.2  cents 

One   and   a    quarter  ton   truck,   8.3   cents 

Two-ton  truck,  6.4  cents 

Two  and  a  half  ton  truck,  4.9  cents 

Three   and   a  half  ton  truck,  4.8  cents 

Five-ton  truck,   11.4  cents 


Capacity  of 

Cost 

)er  ton-mile 

Cost  per  ton-mile 

Truck. 

without  penalties. 

with  penalties. 

y2  ton 

13.8     cents 

14.3  cents 

%  ton 

11 

7     cents 

1 1. 7  cents 

1       ton 

6 

89  cents 

7.2  cents 

iJ4  ton 

7 

36  cents 

8.3  cents 

2      tons 

5 

5     cents 

6.4  cents 

2^2  tons 

4 

49  cents 

4.9  cents 

3^  tons 

3 

54  cents 

4.8  cents 

5       tons 

3 

23  cents 

1 1. 4  cents 

It  is  evident  from  the  table  that  only 
one  truck  achieved  a  perfect  score  both 
on  the  road  and  in  the  technical  exam- 
ination afterward.  Its  capacity  was  but 
three-fourths  of  a  ton  and  yet  its  cost 
per  ton-mile  was  a  negligible  fraction  of 
a  cent  more  than  that  of  the  five-ton 
truck.  Five  other  trucks  made  a  per- 
fect road  score,  but  only  one  came  un- 
scathed through  the  technical  examina- 
tion. Yet  if  we  neglect  all  penalties 
the  cost  per  ton-mile  decreases  in  very 
proper  progression  as  the  load  increases, 
which  is  what  it  should  do  theoretically. 

All  of  which  shows  that  theory  must 
have  a  wide  margin,  and  also  that  by 
entering  such  contests  manufacturers  are 
responding  quite  nobly  to  the  "show- 
me"  attitude  of  possible  purchasers.  And 
no  wonder,  for  penalties  and  all  the  cost 
per  ton-mile  of  only  four  of  the  cars  in 
this  contest  was  as  much  or  more  than 
the  average  cost  of  horse-hauling  in  the 
country,  namely  twenty-five  cents  per 
ton-mile.  That  should  convince  anyone 
that  when  manufacturers  begin  making 
comparisons  in   operative   cost  per   ton- 
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mile,  the  horse  hasn't  a  leg  left  to  stand 
on — which  brings  us  back  to  just  where 
the  horse  stands. 

Any  delivery  driver  knows  that  it's 
good  for  him  to  stand.  He  has  to  stand 
all  night,  to  begin  with.  Then  if  he's 
worked  too  continuously  in  the  daytime, 
he  deteriorates.  He  can  be  forced  to  do 
his  daily  mileage  in  five  hours  or  he  can 
be  allowed  to  do  it  in  ten  or  twelve. 
In  either  case  he's  done.  The  driver 
appreciates  that  it  is  better  for  the  horse 
to  work  in  a  leisurely  fashion,  which 
leaves  plenty  of  time  for  sociable  stops 
in  saloons. 

Habit  is  hard  to  break.  When  firms 
began  to  try  out  a  few  motor  wagons 
against  their  horse-drawn  vehicles,  they 
were  almost  certain  to  put  horse  drivers 
in  to  learn  the  machine.  And  it  was 
hard  for  the  driver  to  realize  that  it  is 
not  good  for  the  machine  to  stand  on 
several  accounts,  but  especially  on  that 
headed  Profit  and  Loss.  That  more  than 
anything  else  has  driven  motor  manufac- 
turers to  figuring  out  costs  per  ton-mile, 
and  it  is  perfectly  true  that  by  that 
method  they  leave  the  horse  no  leg  to 
stand  on — provided  you  have  the  tons 
and  the  miles. 

An  apt  illustration  is  the  non-stop 
"stunt"  accomplished  by  a  motor  con- 
cern during  the  last  show  at  the  Gar- 
den. They  selected  one  of  their  regu- 
lar three-and-one-half-ton  trucks  that 
had  already  been  six  weeks  in  the  serv- 
ice of  one  of  the  big  express  companies, 
and  with  two  shifts  of  men  they  kept 
it  going  for  two  weeks  without  stopping 
the  motor.  During  the  day  the  truck 
was  employed  in  regular  express  deliv- 
eries, and  at  night  hauled  merchandise 
to  and  from  the  railroad  station. 
Wherefrom  it  is  deduced  that  the  truck 
did  the  work  of  five  two-horse  wagons, 
all  on   a   gallon   of   gasoline  per   hour. 

If  that  is  so,  there  was  fully  twice  as 
much  gasoline  used  as  was  necessary  to 
do  the  work,  for  the  truck's  total  mile- 
age was  922  during  the  336  hours  the 
engine  was  running,  and  a  gallon  of  that 
increasingly  valuable  fluid  should  drive 
such  a  truck  in  the  city  more  than  five 
miles.  This  truck  averaged  a  little  over 
2.7  miles  per  hour,  which  is  just  a  little 
faster  than  a  horse  can  walk.     Further- 


more, this  truck  hauled  during  the 
equivalent  of  twenty-eight  working  days 
441,136  pounds  of  merchandise,  which 
is  an  average  of  just  about  two  loads  to 
capacity  per  day. 

The  test  showed  that  the  machine  ap- 
parently had  a  good  motor,  since  no  re- 
pairs were  required.  It  perhaps  stood 
up  to  the  work  during  two  weeks  of 
especially  cold  and  inclement  weather 
better  than  ten  horses  would  have  done. 
But  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  ton-mile  it 
is  doubtful  if  that  test  has  anything  on 
the  ten  horses,  day  in  and  day  out. 

"Of  course  the  truck  could  have  car- 
ried much  more  stuff,"  say  the  manufac- 
turers, "but  the  express  company  couldn't 
give  it  to  us,  and  a  great  deal  of  time 
was  spent  in  loading  and  unloading." 
Now,  if  a  big  express  company  couldn't 
provide  enough  work  to  keep  that  truck 
running  somewhere  near  capacity,  you 
had  better  look  over  your  business  pretty 
carefully  before  you  buy  a  motor  wagon, 
and  make  sure  that  you  can  keep  it  busy. 
The  more  tons  you  can  carry  and  the 
farther  you  can  haul  them,  the  nearer 
you  can  come  to  supplanting  the  horse. 
And  if  the  nature  of  your  deliveries  is 
such  that  your  horse  has  to  stand  much 
more  than  four  hours  out  of  a  ten-hour 
day,  it  will  probably  pay  you  to  stick  to 
the  horse. 

Higher   Motor    Cost 

It  costs  to  own  and  operate  a  motor 
truck  up  to  five-ton  capacity  just  about 
double  what  it  costs  for  a  horse-drawn 
wagon  of  similar  capacity.  That  is  at 
city  prices,  and  country  prices  would 
still  further  favor  the  horse.  Obviously 
the  motor  must  be  made  to  do  more  than 
twice  the  work  of  the  horse.  A  one- 
horse  wagon  and  driver  cost  $4.00  per 
day  and  can  haul  a  ton  for  you  eleven 
miles,  returning  empty,  at  a  cost  of 
thirty-six  cents  per  ton-mile.  A  one-ton 
truck,  at  a  cost  of  $8.00  per  day,  can 
haul  the  same  load  at  a  cost  per  ton-mile 
of  twenty  cents,  but  in  order  to  do  so 
it  must  haul  it  nearly  four  times  as  far, 
namely  forty  miles. 

This  is  on  the  basis  of  a  ten-hour  day 
with  less  than  four  hours  standing  for 
the   motor   truck.      As   the   capacity  in- 
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creases,  the  necessity  to  cover  more 
ground  decreases,  till  with  a  ten-ton 
truck  it  is  only  required  to  run  nineteen 
miles  loaded  to  bring  the  cost  per  ton- 
mile  down  to  nine  and  three-quarter 
cents.  Hence,  keep  your  motor  wagon 
loaded  and  keep  it  going  if  you  want  it 
to  be  profitable. 

That  manufacturers  of  commercial  cars 
realize  how  standing  militates  against 
them  is  very  evident.  At  the  shows  this 
year  all  sorts  of  devices  were  in  evidence 
to  facilitate  the  loading  and  unloading 
of  various  kinds  of  trucks.  All  sorts  of 
mechanisms,  many  worked  by  the  motor, 
facilitated  the  dumping  of  coal  and  other 
granular  merchandise.  There  were  in- 
terchangeable bodies  that  could  be  load- 
ed and  simply  slipped  on  the  chassis. 
Even  the  two-wheeled  trailer,  already 
much  used  in  Europe,  had  arrived.  By 
its  aid  twelve  tons  of  heavy  timbers,  for 
example,  can  be  hauled  by  a  five-ton 
truck,  and  loaded  and  unloaded  in  five 
minutes. 

Tackling  the  other  end  of  the  prob- 
lem was  a  tractor  with  which  one  of 
the  oldest  manufacturers  of  commercial 
vehicles  has  been  experimenting  for  some 
time  and  has  just  put  on  the  market  A 
veritable  motor  horse — or  rather  forty 
or  sixty  horse  —  this  machine  can  be 
"hooked  up"  to  the  front  wheels  of  al- 
most any  ordinary  four-wheel  vehicle. 
It  thus  not  only  eliminates  standing  to 
load,  but,  according  to  the  makers,  will 
do  the  work  of  a  motor  truck  at  half 
the  cost  per  ton-mile. 

All  this  ingenuity  is  but  the  outward 
evidence  of  a  really  widespread  effort  on 
the  part  of  people  with  merchandise  to 
move  so  to  bulk  and  arrange  their  ship- 
ments as  to  be  able  to  take  advantage 
of  the  low  haulage  costs  of  which  the 
automobile  is  capable.  Indeed,  now  that 
the  commercial  car  has  set  merchants 
figuring  the  way  the  railroads  figure,  it 
seems  likely  that  the  railroads  will  lose 
considerable  business  soon. 

Already  firms  with  factories  near 
enough  to  shipping  centers  are  providing 
their  own  trucks  and  abandoning  the 
railroad  for  the  short  haul.  At  least 
one  transfer  company  in  Boston  has 
found  that  it  can  take  business  away 
from  the  railroad  by  operating  two  five- 


ton  gasoline  trucks  daily  over  a  round 
trip  of  fifty-four  miles.  By  keeping  the 
trucks  loaded  both  ways  this  company 
reports  the  remarkably  low  ton-mile 
cost  of  a  trifle  over  two  and  one-half 
cents. 

Such  achievements  suggest  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  commercial  car  for  the 
farmer.  The  big  farmers  of  the  West, 
forty  miles  or  so  from  the  railroad,  saw 
the  economy  of  the  motor  truck  long  ago 
and  adopted  it.  Now  the  small  farmer 
is  being  aroused  by  discussions  of  the 
high  cost  of  living  and  propositions  to 
establish  public  city  markets  where  he 
can  get  a  larger  share  of  prevailing 
prices.  Automobile  interests  have  fig- 
ured out  that  the  average  haul  of  farm 
produce  is  ten  miles  exclusive  of  the 
railroads.  They  have  shown  to  the 
farmer  that  under  proper  conditions  he 
can  reduce  his  cost  of  horse  hauling  of 
twenty-five  cents  per  ton-mile  to  near 
three  cents  by  the  use  of  power  wagons, 
and  that  if  all  the  farmers  should  sud- 
denly adopt  them,  the  gross  saving  to 
the  agricultural  industry  per  year  would 
be  close  to  half  a  billion  dollars.  The 
farmers  will  be  likely  to  move  somewhat 
slower  than  the  ideals  of  the  automobile 
industry,  but  the  way  is  open  to  them, 
and  never  before  was  the  temptation  so 
strong  to  combine,  bulk  their  merchan- 
dise, and  map  out  practicable  routes  that 
will  enable  them  to  effect  some  at  least 
of  that  half-billion-dollar  saving. 

Getting  After  the  Farmer 

The  small  farmer  is  becoming  more  of 
a  business  man  nowadays,  and  he  is  be- 
ginning to  see  that  where  there  is  a 
haul  of  definite  length  and  volume  to  be 
made  regularly  the  automobile  may  be 
an  economy.  But  as  a  class  he  is  reluc- 
tant to  give  up  old  Dobbin.  That  beast 
can  be  hitched  to  a  lot  of  things,  and  if 
he  has  been  eating  his  head  off  for  a  few 
days  he  can  be  counted  on  to  walk  away 
with  a  load  nearly  twice  as  big  as  he 
could  haul  day  in  and  day  out.  And  the 
farmer  may  have  learned  by  sad  expe- 
rience that  you  can't  overload  an  auto- 
mobile successfully.  So  he  sticks  to 
Dobbin  as  the  best  general-purpose  mo- 
tive power  he  can  get. 
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Yet  even  here  the  automobile  industry 
is  after  him.  At  the  shows  this  year 
there  was  a  remarkable  abundance  of 
commercial  cars  ranging  from  500  to 
1,500  pounds  capacity,  designed  to  meet 
the  general-purpose  requirements  of  both 
the  farmer  and  the  small  city  merchant. 
Not  only  were  these  machines  in  the 
main  very  moderate-priced,  but  there 
was  a  marked  effort  to  simplify  the 
mechanisms.  Valveless  and  two-cycle 
motors,  air-cooling,  planetary  and  fric- 
tion transmission,  and  other  so-called  in- 
novations, were  resorted  to,  not  only  for 
the  cheapening  of  construction  costs,  but 
for  making  the  machine  as  near  fool- 
proof as  possible.  For  the  farmer  there 
was  also  the  quickly  detachable  rear 
seats  for  which  a  wagon-bed  could  be 
substituted,  and  also  the  instantly  avail- 
able pulley  on  the  driving  shaft  to  en- 
able the  motor  to  be  used  in  stationary 
work. 

From  among  these  light  cars  the 
farmer  or  the  small  merchant,  provided 
he  learns  something  about  the  general 
principles  of  choosing  an  automobile, 
may  be  able  to  select  a  business  wagon 
that  will  prove  profitable  for  his  needs 
if  he  has  made  up  his  mind  fully  as  to 
just  what  those  needs  are  or  are  to  be. 
To  the  man  with  very  light  loads  to  haul 
there  is  often  an  element  more  impor- 
tant than  ton-mileage — and  that  is  time. 
The  city  merchant  may  have  a  small 
business  involving  quick  delivery  of  little 
packages  to  widely  separated  localities. 
To  him  the  small  car  or  even  the  three- 
wheeled  delivery  van  may  be  the  only 
means   of   increasing   his   business,   even 


though  the  cost  per  ton-mile  may  look 
ruinous  as  compared  with  the  horse — 
and  would  be  if  the  deliveries  involved  a 
regular  restricted  route  of  not  too 
great  length. 

Again  the  suburban  milk  dealer's  load 
is  light,  but  it  has  to  be  delivered  within 
a  limited  time.  If  with  a  motor  wagon 
he  can  serve  three  contiguous  towns 
where  the  horse  would  enable  him  to 
serve  but  one,  his  increased  business  may 
more  than  pay  for  the  installment  of 
the  more  rapid  method.  Truck  farmers 
that  are  within  striking  distance  of  sev- 
eral popular  summer  resorts  are  begin- 
ning to  see  the  force  of  this  considera- 
tion. In  fact,  it  applies  to  most  busi- 
nesses of  an  itinerant  nature  in  rural 
districts.  At  least  one  veterinary  down 
on  Long  Island  has  found  a  motor- 
cycle delivery  van  a  good  business  maker, 
enabling  him  to  extend  the  field  of  his 
labors  in  preventing  the  horse  from  dis- 
appearing  in   fact  as  well   as   in   name. 

And  the  moral  of  all  this  1912  com- 
mercial car  activity  is:  If  you  are  one 
of  those  beginning  to  think  about  the 
horseless  business  wagon,  think  first  very 
carefully  of  what  you  have  for  it  to  do, 
or  of  what  you  could  do  with  it  if  you 
had  it.  It  will  help  you  if  you  investi- 
gate pretty  thoroughly  what  the  car 
has  done  for  others — and  you  had  best 
leave  untried  models  to  be  tried  by 
others.  Then  if  you  figure  out  what  it 
would  cost  to  do  your  work,  either  on 
the  ton-mile  basis  or  on  the  general- 
purpose  basis,  you  will  come  pretty  close 
to  knowing  whether  it  will  pay  you  to 
make  a  change. 
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By    STEPHEN    CHALMERS 

Illustrated  by  Thornton  D.  Skidmore 

V 
THE  LAND  OF  THE  FIRE-EATERS 

VER  two  weeks  had  comparison  between  that  city's  four- 
passed  since  that  day  walled  torture-chamber  of  everlasting 
(which  seemed  two  or  figuring  and  this  sky-roofed  world  of 
three  years  before)  green  islands,  indigo  seas,  and  far  blue- 
when  Shackles  aban-      gray  mountains. 

doned  New  York  City  to  Then  he  would  just  go  to  the  rail, 

its  own  fricasseed  fate.  Although  it  was  drink  it.  all  into  his  senses,  and  draw 
the  month  of  August,  down  here  by  the  a  long  breath  of  relief  and  exultation! 
Spanish  Main,  where  the  sun  cast  short  The  Hesperides  had  left  Puerto  Co- 

shadows  at  noon  and  the  thermometer  lombia  the  morning  after  the  adventures 
aspired  to  three  figures,  it  was  as  Para-  of  Shackles  &  Co.  in  and  around  the 
dise  to  Shackles  and  a  breezy  cool  stor-  sun-baked  town  of  many  aliases.  De- 
age  compared  with  Manhattan's  baking  spite  the  ache  of  his  over-vaccinated  arm, 
oven.  our   knight-erratic   was   happy.      As   he 

To  the  wandering  office  slave  it  was  leaned  by  the  rail  he  fervently  wished 
as  if  he  had  broken  out  of  his  chrysalis  that  he  could  travel  on  like  this  forever, 
and  become  some  other  creature — a  feed-  In    spite   of   the    untraveled    wiseacre 

er  on  freedom  and  sunshine.  The  who  first  said  that  the  world  was  a 
"prison  pallor"  of  office  life 
had  been  painted  over  with 
tan.  The  characteristic,  half- 
apologetic  expression  of  civ- 
ilization's victim  had  given 
place  to  a  "be-damned-to- 
you"  look.  He  even  wore 
his  charlotte-russe  yachting 
cap  with  a  rakish,  aggressive 
slew  to  it. 

New  York  was  a  mere 
memory  of  monotonous  mis- 
ery and  racking  repetition. 
The  Chief.  Slave  and  the 
minor  Slaves  of  the  high 
stools  were  people  of  a  suffo- 
cated world  which  he  re- 
membered only  as  a  bad 
dream.  Yet,  although  Shack- 
les was  becoming  used  to  the 
taste  of  freedom,  he  was  but 
two  weeks  out  of  captivity, 
and  there  were  moments 
when  he  vividly  realized  the 
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small  place,  it  was  big  enough  for 
Shackles.  There  was,  at  least,  enough 
of  it  to  be  a  playground  for  the  most 
adventurous ;  and  of  such  is  the  kingdom 
of  globe-trotters.  As  he  watched  the 
blue  and  white  swirl  of  sea  by  the  ves- 
sel's side  that  morning,  Shackles  experi- 
enced one  of  those  phenomenal  day- 
dreams in  which  the  mind  circumnavi- 
gates the  earth  in  a  minute  or  two.  He 
was  a  globe-trotter,  a  victim  of  wander- 
lust, seeking  the  Will-o'-the-Wisp,  the 
Fountain  of  Youth,  the  Elixir  of  Life, 
and  El  Dorado.  He  was  Raleigh,  Ponce 
de  Leon,  and  Columbus  all  in  one,  and 
in  this  momentary  flash  of  day-dreaming 
he  explored  every  corner  of  the  earth, 
drinking  great  drafts  of  living  while 
he  still  pressed  forward  on  the  quest  of 
Life. 

The  Old  Man  passed  along  the  deck 
behind  him.  To  his  usual  rumbling 
"Goo'  morning,  s'r!"  he  added,  seeing  it 
was  Shackles: 

"Hereafter,  no  shore  leave  for  any- 
body!" 

Shackles  grinned.     He  knew  whence 


HIS 


the  Old  Man's  grouch.  It  was 
not  exactly  the  matter  of  the 
beer-and-duck  hunt,  and  he  had 
not  been  informed  of  the  vac- 
cination comedy.  But  such  sim- 
ilar matters  had  been  raked  up 
by  the  Old  Man  as  added  griev- 
ances against  the  world  in  gen- 
eral when  the  Cattle  Prince 
upset  the  fat  in  the  fire  by  dis- 
gracing himself  and  the  ship  the 
night  before  the  Hesperides  left 
Puerto  Colombia. 

The  Cattle  Prince,  perhaps 
you  noticed  at  the  time,  did  not 
accompany  the  duck-and-beer 
hunters.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  doings  of  the  Doctor,  the 
Chief,  the  Purser,  Shackles, 
and  the  Cattle  Prince  at  Pan- 
ama City  had  stirred  remorse 
in  the  bosom  of  the  last-men- 
tioned. He  confided  to  the 
Chief  that  such  behavior  was 
beneath  the  dignity  of  "a  gen- 
tleman of  some  standing."  But 
at  Puerto  Colombia  the  Cattle 
Prince  found  it  "powerful  lone- 
some on  the  road  of  right,"  and, 
aggravated  perhaps  by  the  drouthy  heat, 
came  out  in  his  true  colors  as  a  fire- 
eater. 

There  was  a  German  steamer  lying 
near  the  Hesperides  at  Puerto  Colom- 
bia's long  wharf.  While  Shackles  & 
Co.  disturbed  the  peace  of  Savanilla  Bay, 
the  Cattle  Prince  arrayed  himself  in 
elegant  English  white  flannels  and  went 
to  pay  a  formal  call  upon  the  commander 
of  the  German  steamer. 

The  German  captain,  who  was  also 
feeling  lonesome,  received  the  Cattle 
Prince  with  great  eclat,  and  substituted 
sweet  wine  for  beer  in  deference  to  the 
Latin  visitor's  supposed  taste.  Under 
the  deadly  syrupy  influence  the  German 
and  the  Venezuelan  discovered  that  they 
both  hated  Yankees  with  a  hate  that 
even  sweet  wine  could  not  quench. 

"Those  gringos  and  their  insolent 
Monroe  Doctrine!"  cried  the  Cattle 
Prince,  furiously.  "Bah!  That  is  what 
I   say!" 

"Und  deir  sheap,  shoddy  pizness 
goots!"  said  the  German  captain,  dis- 
gustedly.    "Ach!" 
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"South  America  for  the  South  Amer- 
icans!" hailed  the  Cattle  Prince,  raising 
his  glass  of  sticky  stuff  with  splashy  en- 
thusiasm. 

"Und  der  Sharmans,"  said  the  cap- 
tain, beaming  over  his  syrup. 

And  there  the  break  occurred.  The 
German  grew  enthusiastic  about  how 
the  entire  South  American  coast  was 
controlled  by  German  capital ;  whereat 
the  fire-eating  disciple  of  the  Drago  Doc- 
trine attacked  all  foreigners  in  South 
America,  shouted  the  war  cry  of  the 
South  American  League,  and  even  went 
so  far  as  to  class  the  all-fired  Germans 
with  the  double-blank'd  gringos! 

It  was  shortly  after  this  that  the  Cat- 
tle Prince,  no  longer  immaculate,  shot 
down  the  German  steamer's  gangway  in 
a  very  projected  manner,  and  there  was 
an  uproar  on  the  pier.  At  the  head  of 
the  gangway  swayed  the  German  cap- 
tain. He  was  shaking  his  fist  and  bel- 
lowing in  wrathful  incoherence. 

Kind  hands  raised  the  Cattle  Prince. 
It  was  then  observed  that  the  gentleman 
of  some  standing  stood  mainly  in  need 
of  a  lemon  and  seltzer.  He  was  gently 
led  to  his  cabin  aboard  the  Hesperides, 
where  he  murmured  brokenly  that  he 
had  been  insulted,  slapped,  and  ejected 
by  his  host,  and — as  a  gentleman,  etc. — 
nothing  but  the  blood  of  a  German 
would  be  satisfaction. 

In  the  middle  of  the  Purser's  mock 
preparations  for  a  finish  fight  with  pistols 
at  dawn,  the  Cattle  Prince  lapsed  into 
slumber.  When  he  awoke  the  Hesper- 
ides was  slipping  along  the  coast,  head- 
ing for  La  Guayra,  Venezuela. 

About  noon  he  appeared  on  deck,  as 
sprucely  attired  as  if  he  had  stepped  out 
of  a  tailor's  show-window.  He  would 
not  speak  to  the  Purser,  being  indignant 
that  the  duel  had  not  been  arranged  to 
take  place  before  the  ship  sailed.  Pres- 
ently he  came  upon  Shackles.  .  The  vic- 
tim of  wanderlust  was  still  leaning  by 
the  rail,  studying  the  by-rushing  water 
that  had  changed  from  blue  and  foam- 
white  to  a  sickly  yellow.  The  Hesper- 
ides was  crossing  the  muddy  current  of 
the  Rio  Magdalena,  which,  like  the 
Amazon  and  the  Plate,  flows  for  miles 
out  to  sea  as  if  between  solid  banks. 
From  the  vessel's  position  at  that  hour 


nothing  could  be  seen  of  South  America 
but  the  blue-gray  peaks  of  the  Santa 
Marta  range. 

"Shackles,"  said  the  Cattle  Prince, 
laying  a  confiding  hand  on  an  arm  that- 
winced,  "some  day  I  will  meet  that  Ger- 
man scoundrel  again,  and  when  I  do — 
mark  me! — I  shall  kill  him.  You  thor- 
oughly understand  me,  amigof  I  shall 
most  assuredly  kill  him.  I  am  a  Vene- 
zuelan, and  we  never  forget  or  forgive!" 

"Quite  right,"  said  Shackles  lazily. 
"Quite  right.  I  should  be  real  mad  my- 
self if  a  German  slapped  me." 

Thereupon  the  Cattle  Prince  discov- 
ered that  he  liked  Shackles,  that  he  had 
always  liked  Shackles,  and  that  he  would 
like  to  show  Shackles  that  the  man  who 
thus  liked  him  was  a  gentleman  of  no 
inconsiderable  standing  in  Venezuela. 
The  Cattle  Prince  was  not  sure  if  he 
had  ever  mentioned  the  fact  before, 
but  he  (the  Cattle  Prince)  was — in  the 
strictest  confidence — a  cousin  of  Presi- 
dent Cipriano  Castro! 

"You  shall  see,  my  boy,  in  the  morn- 
ing, when  we  land  at  La  Guayra,"  said 
the  Dictator's  cousin.  "If  there  is  time 
I  shall  take  you  with  me  to  Caracas, 
which  is  the  Paris  of  South  America. 
Deference  shall  be  paid   to  you  as  the 

friend   of   Don   ,   the   Cattle 

Prince.  You  shall  see  the  sights.  You 
shall  meet  my  cousin,  the  President.  I 
shall  send  you  back  in  a  special  car  to 
catch  the  Hesperides.  I  will  do  all  this 
because  I  like  you — understand  ?" 

Shackles,  being  a  modest  democrat, 
thought  it  all  rather  droll,  but  if  it  was 
true 

"My!  How  nice  that'll  be,"  he  mur- 
mured soberly. 

That  afternoon  the  Hesperides  passed 
several  islands  which,  by  their  proximity 
to  the  Venezuelan  coast,  were  admirably 
suited  to  filibustering,  smuggling  politi- 
cal refugees,  and  other  practices  peculiar 
to  the  region  of  the  fire-eaters. 

Just  at  dusk  the  island  of  Curacao 
slipped  by  on  the  port  side.  It  had  the 
stiff  appearance  of  a  Dutch  print. 
Through  the  glasses  Willemstad,  the 
capital,  looked  like  the  Spotless  Town  of 
much  advertisement.  The  entire  land- 
scape  was  starred  with  windmills. 

Presently  the  dusk  thickened,  the  win- 
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dows  of  Spotless  Town  twinkled,  and 
the  little  lights  drifted  astern  as  the  Hes- 
perides  plowed  on  toward  La  Guayra. 
The  night  closed  in,  the  stars  shone 
clear  and  startlingly  near,  and  the  Cattle 
Prince  rubbed  his  hands  together  and 
cried : 

"Aha,  dear  Shackles!  At  dawn!  My 
native  land !     Venezuela!" 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  Venezuela's 
politics,  the  land  itself  proved  excuse 
enough  for  the  Cattle  Prince's  enthusi- 
asm. This  is  how  it  smote — "smote"  is 
the  word — upon  the  vision  of  Shackles! 

As  he  had  awakened  in  Savanilla,  so 
he  awoke  in  La  Guayra  bay,  to  find  the 
vessel  at  anchor  in  calm  waters. 

With  that  quickening  of  the  senses 
which  is  the  momentary  fulfilment  of 
wanderlust's  quest,  Shackles  slid  out  of 
his  bunk  and  darted  up  the  compan- 
ion. (No  ladies  on  deck  before  ten 
o'clock!)  At  the  first  glance  abroad  he 
stopped  short,  his  eyes  staring,  his  sight 
staggered.  It  was  the  most  inspiring 
scene  he  had  looked  upon  in  his  life. 

To  right  and  left  of  the  steamer's 
starboard  broadside,  and  stretching  in 
both  directions  as  far  as  his  vision  could 
travel,  was  a  mountain  chain  that 
dropped  almost  sheer  into  the  sea  from  a 
height  of  over  three  thousand  feet.  Deep 
gullies,  carved  by  seasonal  rains,  scarred 
the  broad  countenance  of  this  range,  and 
there  were  bald  splashes  of  red  clay  on 
the  worn  backs  of  the  ridges  between. 

All  else  was  forest,  forest  of  a  deeper 
green  in  and  around  the  gullies,  where 
waterfalls  were  like  curved  steel  blades, 
and  of  a  lighter  hue  where  the  fierce 
sun  struck  the  unshadowed  shoulders. 
A  buzzard  or  two  soared  against  the 
intense  blue  canopy  of  tropic  sky. 

Right  opposite  the  Hesperides  was  the 
town  of  La  Guayra — a  collection  of 
white,  blue,  and  pink  houses.  The 
buildings  seemed  to  cling  to  the  moun- 
tain's face,  just  above  the  sea's  lip,  like 
barnacles  to  a  vast  rock  of  the  ages. 
Above  the  town,  half-sunk  into  the 
mountain,  was  a  circular  stone  fortress, 
over  which  fluttered  the  flag  of  Vene- 
zuela. This  was  the  flag  and  this  the 
fortress  that  had  amusingly  defied  the 
allied  warships  in  the  blockade  of 
1902-3. 


SHACKLES      TURNED      AND      BEHELD      A 
FASHION    PLATE    OF    CONVEN- 
TIONAL DRESS  FOR  MEN 

But  that  face  of  mountain !  Shackles 
could  not  take  his  eyes  from  it.  So  close 
to  the  ship,  so  immediately  overhead  it 
seemed,  that  one  felt  momentarily  it 
would  topple  over  into  the  bay  and  crush 
the  vessels  at  anchor  there.  That  moun- 
tain chain  might  have  been  ten  thousand 
feet  high,  to  judge  by  the  wrinkles  on 
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the  back  of  Shackles's  tortured,  twisted 
neck. 

"Behold !"  cried  a  melodramatic  voice. 
"My  country!  But,  good  heavens,  am- 
igo!  Do  you  propose  to  meet  my  cousin, 
the   President,   in  pajamas?" 

Shackles  turned  and  beheld  a  fashion- 
plate  of  conventional  dress  for  men.  The 
Cattle  Prince,  always  elaborately  immac- 
ulate for  any  occasion,  was  posing  be- 
fore him  in  frock  coat,  tall  hat,  monocle, 
light  striped  trousers,  pearl-gray  spats, 
and  patent  leather  shoes.  In  his  right 
hand  was  a  silver-mounted  malacca  and 
a  pair  of  gloves  that  matched  his  spats 
and  scarf. 

He  was  gorgeous!  And  when  he 
whipped  off  the  monocle,  struck  a  non- 
chalant attitude,  and  then  abruptly  re- 
placed the  glass  with  a  spasmodic  twitch 
of  his  left'  eyebrow,  he  was — he  was  awe- 
inspiring! 

"Is — is  that  the — regulation  morning 
costume  for  Caracas?"  Shackles  ventured 
in  a  hushed  voice. 

"Well,"  said  the  gentleman  of  some 
standing,  "it  is  not  exactly,  but  when 
one  is  returning  from  England,  the  cen- 
ter of  civilization,  my  dear  boy,  it  is — 
you  understand!" 

Just  then  the  Old  Man  came  along 
the  deck  with  a  frozen  face.  The  Cat- 
tle Princej  unashamed  and  unabashed, 
removed  the  monocle  and  said : 

"Why  this  delay,  captain?  Why 
doesn't  the  company's  launch  come  off?" 

"Dunno!"  growled  the  Old  Man, 
without  stopping.  "It's  either  a  revolu- 
tion or  the  bubonic  plague.  Shore's 
quarantined !" 

"Ah!"  said  the  Cattle  Prince  to 
Shackles,  "there  is  probably  a  little  fever 
in  La  Guayra.  No  one  can  come  or  go. 
But  watch!  I  will  present  my  card. 
Presto!  Barriers  will  fall.  We  will  go 
ashore.  Hurry  now  and  put  on  your 
frock  coat." 

Shackles  went  below  to  look  for  a 
frock  coat.  He  compromised  with  a 
clean  crash  suit  and  by  giving  a  fresh 
coat  of  whitewash  to  his  deck  shoes  and 
his  charlotte-russe  cap.  It  was  really  too 
hot  for  a  frock  coat  and  a  tall  hat,  and 
Shackles  had  always  had  an  aversion  to 
spats ! 

When  he  came  on  deck  again  he  en- 


tered an  atmosphere  of  trouble.  The 
Old  Man  was  furious;  the  Cattle  Prince 
was  visibly  depressed  and  anxious.  The 
Doctor  was  grinning.  They  were  all 
staring  at  the  shore. 

"Castro's  dying,  Shackles!"  chuckled 
the  Doctor. 

"Well,  where's  the  joke  in  that?" 

"There's  some  trouble  ashore,"  the 
Doctor  explained.  "That's  why  we  are 
held  up.  That's  why  Castro  is  dying. 
See!" 

"I  don't." 

"Don't  you?  Don't  you  know  that 
every  time  the  political  situation  gets  too 
warm  at  Caracas,  Castro  rushes  to  his 
seaside  villa  at  Macuto — that's  Macuto 
among  the  palms  to  the  east  of  La  Guay- 
ra— and  he  lies  in  bed  in  a  precarious 
condition  until  things  cool  off?  If  the 
situation  is  very  acute,  he  just  expires — 
simplest  thing  in  the  world! — just  ex- 
pires and  becomes  a  martyr  to  his  coun- 
try. Then,  while  he  is  riding  the  wave 
of  'posthumous'  popularity,  he  suddenly 
appears  in  Caracas  and  announces  that 
either  the  Associated  Press  reporter  was 
a  liar,  or  the  announcement  of  his  death 
was  the  Machiavellian  plot  of  his  ene- 
mies.    Then — Viva  Castro!" 

Presently  a  steam  launch  came  along- 
side and  the  Hesperides  was  boarded  by 
a  prodigious  number  of  officials.  They 
looked  like  Frenchmen,  walked  and 
talked  like  Frenchmen.  They  wore  high 
heels,  cocked  hats,  and  swords,  and  one 
officer  had  spurs.  They  were  a  new 
kind  of  marine  body  to  Shackles.  Their 
uniforms  seemed  to  present  generals,  ad- 
jutants, colonels,  admirals  and  lieuten- 
ants of  battleships,  merchantmen,  infan- 
try, cavalry,  and  artillery. 

They  all  ascended  to  the  chart  room, 
where  wine  had  to  be  opened  and  the 
news  and  compliments  of  the  day  and 
the  occasion  exchanged  before  one  of  the 
ship's  papers  could  be  unfolded  for  busi- 
ness. 

The  Doctor  allowed  to  Shackles  that 
it  was  a  bit  unusual,  even  for  Venezuela 
under  the  Castro  regime. 

"There's  something  in  the  wind,"  he 
whispered. 

Just  then  a  steward  summoned  the 
Doctor  to  the  conference  in  the  chart 
room.      At    the    same    time    the    Cattle 


THEIR    UNIFORMS    SEEMED    TO    PRESENT    GENERALS,    ADJUTANTS, 
COLONELS,    ADMIRALS    AND    LIEUTENANTS    OF    BATTLE- 
SHIPS,    MERCHANTMEN,     INFANTRY,     CAVALRY 
AND   ARTILLERY 
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Prince  stopped  before  Shackles  and 
mopped  his  brow  with  a  silk  handker- 
chief. 

"Curses!"  said  he  with  Latin  heat. 
"I  can't  understand  it.  He  knows  I  am 
on  this  ship.  Why  isn't  somebody  here 
to  receive  me?" 

Then  he  resumed  his  anxious  prome- 
nade of  the  deck,  pausing  at  every  turn 
to  survey  the  Dictator's  villa  at  Macuto. 
There  was  no  sign  of  life  there,  not 
even  a  doctor's  buggy.  The  train  that 
climbs  the  famous  zigzag  railway  to 
Caracas  on  the  other  side  of  the  moun- 
tain whistled  mockingly  and  presently 
puffed  out  of  La  Guayra. 

The  Cattle  Prince  groaned.  His 
standing  began  to  sit  down. 

The  conference  in  the  cabin  broke 
up.  The  Old  Man,  his  face  like  Sou- 
friere  on  one  of  its  worst  days,  led  the 
Venezuelan  officials  to  the  gangway. 
The  officials  looked  and  seemed  to  feel 
that  they  had  outstayed  their  welcome. 
The  Doctor  came  last,  and  he  seemed  on 
the  verge  of  explosion. 

"The  ship's  quarantined!"  he  hissed 
at  Shackles.  "They  fished  up  the 
Fourth  Engineer  and  suspect  he  died  of 
5Tellow  fever!     It's  a  put-up  job!" 

The  Venezuelan  officers  were  bowing 
their  farewells  at  the  gangway  and  the 
Old  Man  was  responding  with  a  stiff 
salute  when  the  Cattle  Prince,  perspir- 
ing and  almost  frantic,  rushed  up  to  one 
of  the  officials  and  addressed  him  by 
name.  The  official  turned  around.  Un- 
doubtedly he  recognized  the  Cattle 
Prince,  but  for  some  reason  was  chary 
about  acknowledging  it. 

"I  wish  to  have  my  card  presented 
immediately  to  my  cousin,  the  President, 
at  Macuto,"  said  the  Cattle  Prince  in 
his  lordliest  tones.  "Then  there  will  be 
an  end  to  this  farce!" 

The  officials  went  ashore  in  the 
launch,  leaving  the  Hesperides  still  idle 
at  anchor,  the  Old  Man  growling  like 
the  British  lion  he  was,  and  the  Cattle 
Prince  excitedly  promenading  the  deck, 
swinging  his  silver-mounted  malacca,  his 
tall  hat  on  the  back  of  his  head  and  his 
collar  wilted  and  wrinkled  about  his 
neck.  The  Doctor  was  sputtering  like 
a  piece  of  afflicted  fulminate. 

"Yellow  fever  be  damned !"  said  the 


Purser,  with  intent  to  soothe.  "It's  as 
clear  as  that  funnel.  They've  quar- 
antined the  shore  and  the  ship  both. 
Either  Castro  wants  to  keep  somebody 
from  boarding  the  steamer  or  to  prevent 
somebody  from  leaving  it." 

Then  word  came  that  the  shore  quar- 
antine had  been  lifted,  which  meant  that, 
while  outgoing  passengers  and  freight 
could  come  aboard,  nobody  could  leave 
the  ship  for  the  shore. 

"Which  would  indicate  that  the  trou- 
ble-maker's aboard,"  drawled  the  old 
Chief  Engineer,  who  had  been  studying 
the  promenading  Cattle  Prince.  "It  has 
a  frock  coat,  too." 

Thus  the  mystery  stood  for  an  hour, 
while  boat  loads  of  freight  came  off  to 
the  quarantined  steamer.  In  the  mean- 
time Shackles's  disappointment  at  not 
being  allowed  ashore  was  alleviated  by  a 
little  side-comedy  which  involved  him. 

The  only  passengers  to  come  off  to  the 
ship  were  an  American  Professor  and 
his  wife.  They  had  wound  up  at  La 
Guayra  after  a  tour  of  South  America, 
and  they  now  proposed  a  visit  to  Lon- 
don. They  came  aboard  without  osten- 
tation. The  Professor,  a  middle-aged, 
smooth-shaven  man,  came  up  behind 
Shackles  and  tapped  him  on  the  shoul- 
der. 

Like  a  flash  Shackles  recalled  the  nar- 
rative of  the  Experienced  Traveler  and 
wondered  if  he  was  to  be  asked  to  carry 
a  package  of  money  to  some  modern 
Crespo  in  hiding  at  Port  of  Spain. 

"Steward,"  said  the  Professor,  observ- 
ing no  special  insignia  or  gilding  upon 
Shackles's  white-topped  cap,  "will  you 
get  our  cabin  number  from  the  Purser, 
then  see  about  putting  that  flat  steamer 
trunk  below  the  berth?" 

Shackles  was  about  to  point  out  the 
Professor's  error;  but  his  sense  of  humor 
made  him  act  otherwise. 

"Certainly,  s'r.  Very  good,  s'r,"  said 
he,  saluting  with  one  finger.  "Will  you 
please  to  step  this  way,  s'r — and 
ma  am  r 

Shackles,  who  had  once  played  assist- 
ant surgeon  of  the  Hesperides,  now  took 
a  turn  at  being  cabin  steward.  He  led 
the  Professor  and  his  lady  to  the  Purser's 
office.  With  his  back  to  the  passengers 
he  winked  wildly  at  the  Purser,  even  as 
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he  saluted  with  an  exact 
degree  of  servility,  and 
asked,  "Wot  cabin   number 

Professor    and    Mrs.   

just  come  aboard,  s'r?" 

The  Purser  caught  on, 
spoke  a  few  pleasant  words 
of  welcome  to  the  Profes- 
sor and  his  lady,  then  hand- 
ed a  key  to  Shackles,  the 
cabin  steward. 

Shackles  led  the  couple 
to  their  cabin.  Then  he 
went  off,  chuckling,  to  ar- 
range about  that  flat  steam- 
er trunk.  He  had  one  of 
the  hands  carry  it  and  stow 
it  beneath  the  berth,  while 
he  (Shackles)  superintend- 
ed the  operation.  Then 
Shackles  pocketed  a  crisp 
dollar  bill  (which  he  later 
divided  with  the  hand  who 
had  carried  the  trunk)  and, 
with  another  one-fingered 
salute,  he  went  back  to  his 
post  by  the  rail  on  deck. 

"Now,  what  do  you  think 
of  that!"  he  cackled  in- 
wardly. 

Presently  an  official  came 
up  the  gangway  and  handed 
a  large  envelope  to  the  Cat- 
tle Prince,  who  at  once 
cried  triumphantly: 

"Aha!  Now  we  shall  see 
what  we  shall  see!" 

He  tore  open  the  envelope  and  ex- 
tracted from  it  a  card,  upon  which 
there  was  considerable  gold  lettering.  It 
was  President  Don  Cipriano  Castro's 
visiting  card.  It  measured  five  inches 
by  four  and  recited  (in  gilded  script  en- 
graving) the  dying  Dictator's  full  name 
and  titles,  the  latter  including  President 
of  the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  Com- 
mander-in-Chief of  the  Army,  Admiral 
of  the  Navy,  and  other  things  that 
sounded  even  more  imposing  in  Spanish. 

"Is — is  this  all?"  stammered  the  gen- 
tleman of  wilted  standing. 

It  was,  save  that  Don  Cipriano  bade 
the  messenger  tell  his  cousin  how  very 
ill  he  was;  also  that  he  made  it  a  point 
never  to  interfere  with  any  of  the  va- 
rious   departments     of     administration! 


'■:  '  ■  '■  ./?' ::;  'V'':  'V  -:^'^?:Z?:^-::  '    [- 


THE    PROFESSOR    CAME    UP    BEHIND    SHACKLES    AND 
TAPPED    HIM   ON    THE   SHOULDER 

Castro's  "never,"  of  course,  was  of  the 
Gilbertian  order.  "What?  Never?" 
"Well,  hardly  ever  \" 

"In  other  words,"  said  the  Cattle 
Prince,  losing  his  temper  at  last,  "the 
President  does  not  wish  to  see  me.  He 
does  not  welcome  my  arrival  in  Ven- 
ezuela at  this  time.  He  has  quarantined 
the  shore  and  the  ship  to  prevent  me — 
me! — from  setting  foot  on  my  native 
land.  And  he  is  too  ill  to  interfere — 
ha? 

"Very  well,  amigo!"  he  went  on,  bit- 
ing off  and  spitting  out  chunks  of  fire 
as  he  warmed  up.  "Go  back  to  your 
master.  Tell  him  I  hope  he  will  not 
completely  die  before  I  return.  Tell 
him  that  I  bow  to  his  all-powerful  will. 
Tell  him " 
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And  there  wrath  choked  the  great 
and  influential  Cattle  Prince,  unto  whose 
friends  even  deference  should  be  paid. 
He  turned  on  his  heel  and  went  below, 
leaving  the  poor  official  between  the  cun- 
ning of  the  devil  and  the  wrath  of  the 
deep  sea. 

An  hour  later,  when  the  Hesperides 
had  weighed  anchor  and  was  heading  for 
Port  of  Spain,  Trinidad,  the  exiled  Cat- 
tle Prince  reappeared  on  deck.  He  had 
discarded  his  elaborate  shore-going  hat, 
coat,  and  spats  and  was  now  smartly 
attired,  as  usual,  in  a  blue  serge  suit  with 
tan  shoes,  a  tan  belt,  a  striped  silk  shirt, 
and  a  golfing  cap. 

"Well,  our  plans  went  amiss,"  said 
Shackles  with  the  sympathetic  accent  on 
the  possessive  pronoun  plural. 

The  Cattle  Prince  glanced  mysterious- 
ly around,  then  whispered  confidentially: 

"My  estimable  cousin,  the  President, 
is  a  very  astute  person.  When  he  does 
not  wish  to  see  or  receive  a  person,  he 
goes  to  bed.  Then,  no  matter  how  im- 
portant the  message  you  may  address  to 
him,  he  merely  returns  you  his  card, 
from  which  you  are  allowed  to  draw 
any  inference  or  conclusion   you   like." 

"But  what  has  he  against  you — his 
cousin?"  ventured  Shackles. 

"Aha!  I  own  many  cattle  ranches," 
the  Cattle  Prince  said  in  the  low-pitched 
snarl  of  heavy  drama.  "Their  manage- 
ment in  my  absence  I  left  to  my  brother- 
in-law.  Two  months  ago  my  brother- 
in-law  died.  Then  my  cousin,  the  Presi- 
dent, kindly  —  oh,  very  kindly  —  took 
charge  of  not  only  my  defunct  brother- 
in-law's  property,  but  mine,  too. 

"Don  Cipriano,  himself,  is  worth 
many  millions,  but  he  is  always  on  the 
lookout  for  anything  that  may  be  lying 
around  loose.  What  brought  me  from 
my  residence  in  England  was  a  little  tip 
from  a  friend  that  my  astute  cousin  had 
mortgaged  all  my  estates  to  the  very  hilt. 
Possibly  he  was  planning  a  little  trip  to 
Paris  for  his  health.  I  do  not  know. 
Anyhow,  my  arrival  seems  to  have  been 
very  inopportune  and  a  thoughtless  piece 
of  selfishness  on  my  part,  so  he  quaran- 


tined the  ship  that  brought  me  and  fell 
into  a  dying  condition. 

"Now  I  am  carried  on  to  Port  of 
Spain.  I  shall  return  by  the  next  steamer 
and,  no  doubt,  in  the  meantime,  Don 
Cipriano  will  have  recovered  his  health 
and  paid  off  the  mortgages  with  some- 
body else's  money!  He  will  probably 
plead  a  temporary  necessity,  but  as  long 
as  I  get  what  is  mine,  I  shall  say,  'Not  at 
all,  my  dear  cousin.  Pray  do  not  men- 
tion it!'  And  so  everything  will  be  as 
pleasant  as  ever." 

"But  suppose  he  doesn't  do  all  this?" 
said  Shackles. 

"My  dear  young  friend,"  said  the  Cat- 
tle Prince,  astonished  at  the  other's  igno- 
rance of  his  standing,  "it  is  only  neces- 
sary for  me  to  raise  a  finger" — he  raised 
one  under  Shackles's  very  nose — "to  start 
a  revolution  that  would  change  the  face 
of  Venezuelan  history!" 

Later,  Shackles,  still  reflecting  upon 
the  complex  simplicity  of  life  in  the  land 
of  the  fire-eaters,  went  below  to  dinner. 

His  vis-a-vis  at  the  Purser's  table  was 
the  American  Professor,  who  gave  a 
slight  start  when  he  saw  the  "  cabin 
steward  "  sit  down  and  order  soup ! 

The  Professor's  wife  grew  very  red 
in  the  face,  and  during  the  meal  the 
Professor  himself  had  nothing  to  say. 
He  listened  to  an  animated  conversation 
between  Shackles,  the  Cattle  Prince,  and 
the  Purser;  then  he  decided  that  there 
was  a  mistake  somewhere.  Finally  the 
Professor's  eyes  met  those  of  our  knight- 
erratic,  and  both  pairs  began  to  twinkle. 
The  Professor  took  the  dilemma  by  the 
horns. 

"Sir,"  said  he  to  Shackles  across  the 
table,  "my  wife  has  always  been  cele- 
brated among  her  friends,  and  mine,  for 
an  innate  knack  and  an  excellence  of 
judgment  in  the  mixing  of  refreshing 
beverages.  We  have  the  necessary  ingre- 
dients in  that  flat  steamer  trunk  under 
the  berth,  not  to  speak  of  a  shaker  and  a 
bottle  of  maraschino  cherries." 

The  Cattle  Prince  and  the  Purser 
stared,  but  Shackles  understood,  as  did 
the  lady. 


( To  be  continued) 


DISEASES  OF  WILD  ANIMALS 
AND   FISHES 

By   DILLON   WALLACE 

Some  of  Them  Caused  by  the  Pollution  of  Civilization  and  Some 
Arising  from    Unknown   Sources 


==^  HERE  is  one  phase  of 
game  protection  that  our 
State  game  and  fish  de- 
partments have  pretty 
generally  neglected,  but 
which,  it  would  seem, 
not  only  deserves  attention,  but  offers  to 
scientists  interested  in  the  conservation 
and  perpetuation  of  our  valuable  wild 
life  a  fertile  field  for  investigation  and 
research.  I  refer  to  diseases  to  which 
wild  life  is  subject,  the  causes  of  the 
ailments  and  the  remedies  for  them. 

That  now  and  again  epidemics  break 
out  among  mammals  and  birds,  and  not 
infrequently  among  fishes,  working  sad 
havoc  with  the  species  attacked,  is  well 
known.  The  Pathological  Division  of 
the  United  States  Department  of  Agri- 
culture nearly  every  year  holds  autopsies 
on  specimens  that  die  in  confinement  in 
zoological  parks,  or  upon  random  speci- 
mens of  wild  birds  sent  to  the  Depart- 
ment by  State  game  commissions,  and 
some  discoveries  have  been  made  in  con- 
nection with  epidemics  among  quail, 
grouse,  and  other  wild  fowl.  But,  gen- 
erally speaking,  investigation  along 
these  lines  ends  with  a  determination  of 
the  nature  of  the  disease.  Small  atten- 
tion is  given  to  cause  and  remedy,  be- 
yond a  general  statement  that  lack  of 
exercise  or  changed  climatic  conditions 
induce  the  disorders  to  which  the 
zoological  specimens  upon  which  autop- 
sies are  held  succumb. 

In  taking  a  brief  survey  of  what  we 
know  of  the  diseases  to  which  wild  life 
is  subject,  let  us  classify  animals  under 
three  heads. 

First :  Animals  that  have  never  come 
in  contact  with  civilization. 


Second:  Animals  affected  through 
coming  directly  or  indirectly  in  contact 
with  domesticated  animals,  including 
native  wild  animals  held  in  confinement, 
or  reared  under  domesticated  or  semi- 
domesticated  conditions. 

Third :  Animals — chiefly  wild  fowl 
— and  fish  diseased  through  pollution  of 
streams. 

We  know  very  little,  practically 
nothing,  of  the  nature  or  cause  of  diseases 
to  which  animals  included  under  the 
first  classification  are  subject.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  however,  that  epidemics 
break  out  among  them  in  even  the  most 
remote  regions.  Rabbits,  for  example, 
are  now  and  again  practically  swept  clear 
of  a  district  by  an  ailment  which  appears 
to  be  particularly  fatal,  but  what  the 
cause  or  nature  of  this  ailment  is  we  do 
not  know. 

The  mysterious  character  of  the  dis- 
ease, which  in  a  single  season  will  de- 
populate a  region  well  stocked  with  rab- 
bits, has  led  to  the  claim  that  the  ani- 
mals do  not  in  fact  die,  but  migrate.  In 
some  instances,  no  doubt,  where  rabbits 
suddenly  disappear  from  a  locality, 
migration  is  the  true  explanation  of  the 
disappearance,  but  in  other  instances 
numerous  carcasses  of  dead  rabbits  found 
by  hunters  prove  beyond  doubt  the  ex- 
istence of  fatal  epidemic. 

This  was  the  case  in  a  section  of  east- 
ern Labrador  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  Native  trappers  told  me  of  finding 
many  dead  rabbits,  and  this  fact,  together 
with  a  pronounced  scarcity  of  rabbits 
during  the  following  season,  proved  be- 
yond question  that  the  animals  had  died. 
Here  and  in  certain  sections  of  Canada 
trappers  have  insisted  in  all  seriousness, 
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in  discussing  the  subject  with  me,  that 
the  rabbit  epidemic  visits  a  section  with 
periodical  certainty  every  nine  years.  I 
am  skeptical,  however,  as  to  the  exact 
periodical  recurrence. 

During  the  winter  of  1905-1906  foxes 
in  the  region  adjacent  to  Hamilton  Inlet, 
Labrador,  were  attacked  by  what  ap- 
peared to  be  mange.  Several  caught  in 
traps  were  all  but  naked  of  fur,  and  the 
bodies  were  generally  wasted  away  to 
mere  skeletons.  In  traveling  along  the 
north  shore  of  the  Inlet  one  day  we 
started  one  of  these  affected  animals  and 
it  ran  for  a  few  hundred  yards  in  front 
of  our  dog  team  before  taking  to  the 
timber.  It  had  every  appearance  of  a 
mangy  dog  and  gave  evidence  of  feeble- 
ness. 

Fox  Mange? 

Whether  this  was,  in  fact,  mange,  or 
not,  I  cannot  say.  The  loss  of  fur  may 
have  been  the  natural  result  of  reduced 
vitality  resulting  from  some  intestinal 
affection.  Whatever  the  disease,  it  was 
doubtless  contagious  or  infectious,  for  a 
considerable  number  of  foxes  were  af- 
flicted. If  it  were  mange,  it  is  not  in  the 
least  probable  that  it  could  have  been 
contracted  from  dogs,  for  the  reason  that 
Eskimo  dogs — the  only  kind  of  dogs 
found  here — and  foxes  are  not  on 
friendly  terms;  besides,  I  never  saw  or 
heard  of  a  mangy  dog  in  that  country. 
It  is,  of  course,  within  the  range  of  pos- 
sibility that  a  fox  had  contracted  mange 
in  a  region  several  hundred  miles  to  the 
southward  and  migrated  here,  but  this  is 
highly  improbable. 

Trappers  have  told  me  of  capturing 
diseased  otters,  martens,  and  other  fur- 
bearing  animals,  but  what  the  nature  of 
the  diseases  that  affected  them  was,  no 
man  knows.  No  attempt,  so  far  as  I 
am  aware,  has  ever  been  made  to  ascer- 
tain the  nature  of  diseases  of  animals  in- 
habiting remote  regions. 

There  are,  too,  the  hydrophobia  skunks 
of  Arizona,  New  Mexico,  and  a  portion 
of  Texas,  and  the  hydrophobia  wolves  of 
Arctic  Canada.  Many  men  and  dogs 
have  been  bitten  by  the  hydrophobia 
skunks,  and  I  have  been  unable,  after 
careful  inquiry,  to  learn  of  a  single  case 


where  the  victim  did  not  sooner  or  laver 
die  in  agony.  Usually  a  skunk's  tend- 
ency is  to  keep  out  of  trouble.  These 
skunks,  on  the  contrary,  seem  always  to 
be  looking  for  it  and  will  actually  ad- 
vance to  the  attack. 

Travelers  north  of  Great  Slave  Lake 
have  reported  that  dogs  bitten  by  wolves 
of  that  region  frequently  develop  hydro- 
phobia. I  formerly  held  doubts  of  the 
accuracy  of  this  claim,  but  a  well-known 
traveler  and  lecturer  told  me  in  detail  of 
experiences  of  his  own  in  which  one  of 
his  dogs  was  bitten  in  a  fight  with  a 
wolf  and  a  short  time  afterward  develop- 
ing undoubted  signs  of  hydrophobia,  was 
killed.  My  informant  is  a  man  of  verac- 
ity, and  his  experience  would  seem  to 
verify  to  some  extent  at  least  the  tales  of 
hydrophobic  wolves  told  by  others. 

While  a  determination  of  the  char- 
acter of  the  disease  affecting  animals  in- 
cluded under  this  classification  would,  of 
course,  lead  to  no  possible  means  of  pre- 
venting epidemics,  it  would  nevertheless 
be  exceedingly  interesting  to  the  natural- 
ist to  learn  the  nature  of  the  affections, 
particularly  in  the  case  of  rabbits  and 
other  food  animals. 

The  indefinite  claim  has  recently  been 
made  in  opposition  to  an  effort  to  have 
the  Federal  government  set  aside  a  sum 
of  money  to  be  applied  to  the  protection 
of  Yellowstone  National  Park  animals, 
which  annually  die  in  considerable  num- 
bers— mainly  elk, — that  the  mortality  is 
due  to  "natural  causes"  and  ailments  to 
which  elk  are  subject  and  therefore  can- 
not be  remedied.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  only  ailment  from  which  these  ani- 
mals die  in  any  numbers  is  starvation. 
This  one  cause  of  extensive  mortality 
among  animals  otherwise  fostered  and 
protected  by  the  government  can  and 
should  be  almost  wholly  eliminated. 
There  is  absolutely  no  excuse  for  our 
government  allowing  Yellowstone  Na- 
tional Park  animals  to  die  by  wholesale, 
and  under  the  present  policy  this  is  what 
is  taking  place,  for  the  so-called  "natural 
cause"  of  death  is  plain,  ordinary  starva- 
tion. 

Under  the  second  classification — ani- 
mals diseased  through  coming  into  con-* 
tact  with  diseased  domestic  stock — I 
shall  refer  particularly  to  epidemics  of 
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scab  among  mountain  sheep  as  perhaps 
the  most  notable  example. 

Domestic  sheep  herds,  crowding 
steadily  the  higher  altitudes  and  in- 
vading territory  visited  by  mountain 
sheep,  have  been  the  direct  cause  of 
disastrous  scab  epidemics  among  the  lat- 
ter animals.  As  early  as  1885  it  was 
discovered  that  scab  had  attacked  moun- 
tain sheep  in  the  Wind  River  and  Sho- 
shone Mountains,  and  as  a  result  large 
numbers  of  the  animals  died.  Forty- 
three  carcasses  were  counted  that  year 
on  a  single  mountainside  near  the  pres- 
ent site  of  Red  Lodge,  Montana.  In 
1895  scab  appeared  in  the  Big  Horn 
Mountains,  and  as  a  result  many  died. 
In  1896  fifteen  carcasses  of  mountain 
sheep,  victims  of  scab,  were  found  in  a 
single  spot  in  the  Shoshone  Mountains. 
These  instances  are  cited  as  examples  of 
the  great  havoc  wrought  wherever 
domestic  sheep  are  permitted  to  invade 
mountain  sheep  territory. 

Other  outbreaks  of  scab  have  been  dis- 
covered among  the  animals,  but  it  was 
claimed  finally  that  the  disease  had  run 
its  course  and  that  the  wild  herds  were 
again  free  from  it.  In  1910,  however, 
hunters  in  Wyoming  stated  that  they 
had  discovered  infected  mountain  sheep 
in  the  Tetons,  a  territory  in  which  scab 
had  not  previously  appeared  so  far  as 
there  is  any  record. 

This  is  a  disease  that  the  mountain 
sheep  can  and  should  be  guarded  against. 
License  should  never  be  given  domestic 
herders  to  graze  their  flocks  in  a  region 
which  the  fast  disappearing  mountain 
sheep  are  known  to  inhabit.  The  regions 
occupied  by  the  wild  sheep  are  com- 
paratively insignificant  in  extent,  and 
the  exclusion  of  domestic  sheep  from 
them  would  work  no  hardship.  Our 
forestry  officials,  however,  seem  never  to 
take  valuable  remnants  of  herds  of  wild 
animals  into  consideration  in  issuing 
licenses  to  sheep  men,  shepherds  invade 
territory  upon  which  they  have  no 
license  to  enter,  and  those  supposed  to 
enforce  regulations  are  either  negligent 
or  close  their  eyes  wilfully  to  what  is 
taking  place.  There  was  never  the 
shadow  of  an  excuse  for  allowing  our 
mountain  sheep  to  become  infected  by 
scab. 


It  is  very  evident  that  if  we  are  to 
perpetuate  native  species  we  must  resort 
to  domestication  at  an  early  date  and  on 
an  extensive  scale.  Mountain  sheep  and 
some  others  of  our  native  animals  seem 
not  adapted  to  domestication,  but,  as 
shown  in  a  former  article  in  The  Out- 
ing Magazine,  others  of  our  valuable 
food  and  fur-bearing  animals  adapt 
themselves  very  readily  to  domesticated 
conditions  and  offer  wide  opportunity 
to  utilize  waste  lands,  build  up  a  new 
source  of  national  wealth,  and  at  the 
same  time  preserve  from  extinction  fast 
disappearing  species. 

In  view  of  this  it  would  seem  that  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture and  our  State  game  and  fish  depart- 
ments might  profitably  undertake  more 
thorough  and  systematic  investigations 
of  the  diseases  to  which  the  animals 
adapted  to  domestication  are  subject 
when  confined  to  restricted  ranges, 
methods  of  forestalling  disorders  and 
protecting  animals  from  them,  and  rem- 
edies for  the  various  diseases. 

Ails   That  Birds  Are  Heir   To 

The  experiments  with  domesticated 
quail  now  being  made  in  Connecticut, 
under  the  direction  of  Prof.  Herbert  K. 
Job,  State  Ornithologist,  and  the  ex- 
periments in  pheasant  raising,  conducted 
by  the  Board  of  Fish  and  Game  Com- 
missioners of  California,  illustrate  what 
I  mean.  Investigations  conducted  by 
Prof.  L.  G.  Rettger,  bacteriologist  of 
Yale  University,  in  connection  with  Pro- 
fessor Job's  experiments,  though  covering 
a  single  season,  have  already  resulted  in 
discoveries  that  will  prove  of  great  value 
in  rearing  quail. 

In  Farmer's  Bulletin  No.  390,  where 
Mr.  Henry  Oldys  gives  much  valuable 
information  in  connection  with  pheasant 
raising  in  the  United  States,  there  ap- 
pears a  supplementary  chapter  by  Dr. 
George  Byron  Morse  upon  pheasant  dis- 
eases and  their  remedies  which  will 
prove  of  inestimable  value  to  pheasant 
raisers. 

It  would  seem  worth  while  for  the 
Federal  government  and  individual 
States  to  take  up  in  a  similar  manner 
investigation  into  the  diseases  of  domes- 
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ticated  native  mammals  whose  disorders 
are  to  a  considerable  degree  due  to  their 
more  or  less  close  contact  with  diseased 
domestic  stock  or  to  the  changed  order 
of  their  lives,  and  publish  the  results 
from  time  to  time  either  in  separate  bul- 
letins or  in  annual  reports  of  the  de- 
partments. These  experiments  might  be 
conducted  either  in  connection  with  game 
farms  of  private  individuals  or  upon 
State  experimental  farms. 

Thus  far  no  experiments  of  this  kind 
seem  to  have  been  made  by  the  Federal 
government  or  any  of  the  States.  In  his 
report  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30, 
1907,  the  Chief  of  the  Bureau  of  Animal 
Industry  remarks: 

"A  large  number  of  interesting  patho- 
logical conditions  were  found  in  the 
wild  animals  furnished  by  the  National 
Zoological  Park.  The  different  species 
of  wild  animals  which  are  kept  in  cap- 
tivity, living  under  unnatural  conditions, 
are  more  susceptible  to  the  various  dis- 
eases than  those  which  live  continually 
in  localities  and  under  conditions  to 
which  their  systems  are  accustomed. 
Lack  of  exercise  and  changed  climatic 
conditions  are  especially  important  fac- 
tors in  making  the  animals  in  captivity 
susceptible  to  affections  of  the  respiratory 
and  digestive  tracts.  The  results  of  the 
autopsies  show  that  the  majority  of  ani- 
mals succumbed  to  disorders  of  this 
kind." 

In  his  report  for  the  fiscal  year  end- 
ing June  30,  1908,  but  a  single  para- 
graph is  devoted  to  wild  animal  diseases. 
In  this  paragraph  it  is  stated  that:  "The 
results  of  post-mortems  held  on  112  ani- 
mals show  that  diseases  of  the  digestive 
and  respiratory  tracts  are  responsible  for 
more  than  one-half  of  the  deaths  of  the 
wild  animals  of  the  Park."  (National 
Zoological  Park.) 

Again  in  1909  but  one  paragraph  is 
devoted  to  the  subject,  which  contains 
the  following  data  as  to  particular  dis- 
eases of  which  native  mammals  died: 
Deer,  fox,  and  beaver  were  affected  with 
gastro-enteritis ;  elk,  deer,  fox,  otter,  and 
lynx  with  pneumonia;  mountain  goat 
with  tuberculosis;  American  bison,  deer, 
antelope  with  pulmonary  congestion. 

That  is  all  the  Bureau  of  Animal  In- 
dustry   offers    in    connection    with    the 


diseases  of  native  mammals.  There  is  no 
other  reference  than  that  quoted  above 
as  to  the  cause  of  diseases,  nothing  bear- 
ing upon  the  prevention,  and  no  sugges- 
tions as  to  remedies  or  treatment. 

Deer  in  domestication  are  occasionally 
attacked  by  intestinal  diseases.  One  dis- 
order known  as  "black  tongue"  is  conta- 
gious, but  it  is  probable  would  not  prove 
necessarily  fatal  under  scientific  treat- 
ment. A  deer  that  has  once  suffered 
from  it  and  recovered  is  thereafter  im- 
mune, and  even  with  more  or  less  hap- 
hazard treatment  a  good  many  do  re- 
cover. 

From   Polluted   Water 

Under  the  third  classification,  animals 
— chiefly  wild  fowl — and  fish,  diseased 
in  many  instances  through  pollution  of 
streams,  I  shall  mention  briefly  as  an  in- 
stance of  destruction  to  wild  fowl 
through  this  cause,  the  disastrous  epi- 
demic that  visited  the  wild  fowl  inhabit- 
ing the  marshes  adjacent  to  Great  Salt 
Lake  in  the  autumn  of  1910.  It  was 
estimated  by  competent  authorities  that 
fully  a  quarter  of  a  million  ducks,  be- 
sides great  numbers  of  geese,  snipe,  plo- 
ver— members,  in  fact,  of  practically 
every  species  of  water-fowl  and  marsh 
bird  inhabiting  the  region — fell  victims 
of  the  epidemic.  Even  gulls,  the  scav- 
engers of  the  water,  did  not  escape. 

This  epidemic  was  doubtless  the  re- 
sult of  sewage  from  Salt  Lake  City,  emp- 
tied into  the  Jordan  River  and  spread 
by  the  river  over  mud  flats  adjacent  to 
Great  Salt  Lake.  Specimens  of  dead 
birds  were  sent  to  Washington  for  ex- 
amination, where  it  was  found  that 
though  the  birds  were  in  good  flesh,  the 
intestines  contained  immense  numbers  of 
coccidia  in  various  stages  of  development. 
The  coccidia  is  an  animal  organism,  and 
beyond  doubt  in  this  instance  originated 
in  the  pollution  of  the  Jordan  River. 

Referring  now  to  fish,  it  may  be  said 
that  much  more  has  been  learned  about 
fish  than  about  animal  diseases.  This  is 
due  to  the  fact  that  both  Federal  and 
State  governments  have  entered  exten- 
sively into  the  propagation  of  fish,  with 
practical  fish  culturists  in  charge  of  the 
departments.     At   the   same   time   there 
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is  still  a  vast  deal  of  research  work  to 
he  done  in  the  treatment  and  diseases  of 
fish. 

In  this  connection  Dr.  Tarleton  H. 
Bean,  Fish  Culturist  for  the  State  of 
New  York,  and  one  of  the  most  active 
and  efficient  fish  culturists  in  the  United 
States,  remarks,  referring  to  the  United 
States  generally:  "We  have  not  gone 
very  fully  into  the  habits  and  the  growth 
even  of  our  common  fish ;  and  especially 
are  we  helpless  in  relation  to  the  dis- 
eases of  varied  origin  which  often  sweep 
away  in  a  few  months  the  entire  result 
of  years  of  patient  labor.  .  .  .  You 
will  not  find  in  any  publication  known 
to  me  in  the  English  language  any  gen- 
eral account  of  the  epidemics  caused  by 
parasites  of  various  kinds  or  by  diseases 
due  to  injurious  bacteria,  which  are  so 
abundant  in  the  fresh  waters.  . 
I  am  well  aware  that  the  number  of  in- 
vestigators in  this  important  field  is  very 
small,  and  that  nearly  all  of  the  men 
who  are  qualified  to  conduct  these  stud- 
ies are  engaged  in  other  duties  which 
may  appear  to  be  more  important,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  more  remunerative  to 
the  investigator." 

Let  it  be  said  that  France  and  Ger- 
many have  done  much  more  active  work 
than  ourselves,  and  the  only  comprehen- 
sive work  on  fish  diseases  extant  to-day 
is  the  Handbuch  of  Dr.  Bruno  Hofer, 
published  in  Germany  in  1904. 

Dr.  Bean  states  that  the  common- 
est diseases  observed  by  him  in  the 
course  of  his  work  as  fish  culturist  are: 

Spot  Disease  of  the  Brook  Trout;  Ul- 
cer Disease,  or  Furunculosis,  of  Brown 
Trout  and  other  species;  Goitre  in 
Brown  Trout,  Brook  Trout  and  some 
others;  Gill  Inflammation,  caused  by  a 
Flagellate  (Genus  Coccia)  ;  Copepod 
parasite  in  gills  of  Brook  Trout ;  Larval 
Worm  in  eye  of  Yellow  Perch,  Black 
Bass,  Pike-perch,  etc.;  Larval  Worms 
in  flesh  and  viscera  of  Brook  Trout  and 
many  other  species;  Tumors  and  swell- 
ings caused  by  sporozoa;  Fungus;  and 
he  says: 

"Many  of  these  fish  enemies  are  de- 
stroyed by  common  salt  freely  used  in 
ponds  and  races.  Certain  bacterial  dis- 
eases like  the  Spot  Disease  and  Ulcer 
Disease   are   circumvented  by  changing 


the  water  supply.  They  originate  usu- 
ally in  pollutions  from  closets,  barnyards, 
and  factories.  Larval  Worms  in  the 
eyes  and  flesh  of  many  fish  are  derived 
from  water  birds  which  nourish  the 
mature  stages  of  the  parasite  and  void 
the  eggs  in  lakes  and  streams  where  the 
swimming  larvae  attack  the  fish  and  pass 
through  certain  preliminary  stages  of 
growth  in  the  skin  or  other  portions." 

A  tumor  disease  known  as  typhoid 
carcinoma  is  one  of  the  most  widespread 
and  fatal  of  fish  diseases.  It  attacks  va- 
rious kinds  of  trout,  whitefish,  and  sev- 
eral other  species.  It  has  made  its  ap- 
pearance not  only  in  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  but  in  various  parts  of  Eu- 
rope, and  is  known  even  in  New  Zea- 
land. 

In  the  spring  of  1911  there  appeared 
among  the  trout  of  the  Beaverkill,  in 
New  York,  what  was  at  first  supposed 
to  be  an  epidemic  of  a  new  and  excep- 
tionally fatal  disease.  Large  numbers 
of  the  trout  died.  An  investigation  was 
set  on  foot  and  it  was  at  length  discov- 
ered that  the  trout  were  killed  by  lime 
which  was  used  by  farmers  on  meadow 
lands  draining  into  tributaries  of  the 
Beaverkill.  A  heavy  freshet  occurred 
while  the  lime  was  lying  on  the  meadows 
in  great  heaps,  and  the  dissolved  lime, 
washed  into  the  stream,  proved  fatal  to 
the  fish. 

We  are  learning  much  about  fish  dis- 
eases. We  have  a  vast  amount  still  to 
learn,  however,  about  the  origin  and 
treatment  of  the  many  diseases  to  which 
fish  are  subject. 

We  know  little  about  wild  animal 
diseases.  Presently  we  shall  be  driven 
to  the  stocking  of  waste  lands  with  such 
food-producing  wild  animals  as  can  sub- 
sist upon  them.  Another  reason  for  such 
restocking  is  the  perpetuation  of  the  dis- 
appearing species.  The  animals  and 
game  birds  would  prove  of  immense 
value  to  the  country.  Why  should  States 
not  establish  farms  for  rearing  breeding 
animals  and  study  the  diseases  and  treat- 
ment of  animals?  Such  a  course  would 
be  in  a  line  with  the  establishment  by 
States  of  fish  hatcheries  and  investigation 
of  fish  diseases,  and  in  the  end — not  many 
years  hence — prove  an  equally  valuable 
investment  for  the  people  at  large. 


SELF-STARTERS  FOR  AUTO- 
MOBILES 

By   H.   S.  WHITING 

How  Compressed  Air,  Electricity,  or  Acetylene  Gas  May  Take 

the  Place   of  the   Crank 


NE  of.  the  oldest  forms  of 
self-starters  for  automo- 
biles, and  one  that  is  used 
on  a  large  number  of  the 
new  cars,  is  the  type  em- 
ploying compressed  air  as 
its  operating  power.  If  air  under  high 
pressure  is  admitted  to  each  cylinder  at 
the  beginning  of  its  explosion  stroke,  the 
piston  will  be  driven  down  in  the  same 
manner  as  though  the  charge  were  ig- 
nited, although,  of  course,  with  less 
force.  For  this  purpose,  the  air  must  be 
stored  in  a  separate  tank  attached,  gen- 
erally, to  the  frame  of  the  car  and  sup- 
plied by  a  small  compressor  driven  by 
the  motor. 

Some  systems  are  provided  with  an  au- 
tomatic attachment  by  means  of  which 
the  compressor  is  thrown  out  of  engage- 
ment with  its  driving  shaft  when  the 
pressure  in  the  tank  reaches  a  certain 
amount,  and  is  again  set  in  operation 
when  the  pressure  is  reduced.  In  other 
types,  the  compressor  is  driven  whenever 
the  motor  is  in  operation,  but  no  air  will 
be  pumped  into  the  tank  until  the  pres- 
sure falls  below  a  certain  point. 

Inasmuch  as  the  air  can  be  admitted 
to  a  cylinder  only  when  its  piston  is 
about  to  begin  its  downward  stroke, 
some  means  must  be  provided  for  alter- 
nately connecting  and  disconnecting  each 
cylinder  with  the  storage  tank.  This  is 
done  by  means  of  a  distributor  that  is 
generally  geared  directly  to  the  motor 
and  that  is  provided  with  ports,  or  open- 
ings, that  make  connections  at  the  proper 
time  with  the  pipes  leading  to  the  vari- 
ous cylinders.  It  will  be  seen  that  it  is 
necessary  that  the  distributor  should  be 
driven  by   the  motor   in   order   that  its 
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action  shall  be  properly  "timed,"  for 
otherwise  the  air  from  the  tank  might 
be  admitted  to  a  cylinder  when  its  pis- 
ton is  traveling  upward,  in  which  case  a 
tendency  to  reverse  the  direction  of  rota- 
tion of  the  engine  would  be  created. 
This,  of  course,  would  result  in  the  sev- 
eral cylinders  "working  against  each 
other." 

When  it  is  desired  to  start  the  motor, 
a  valve  located  on  the  dash  board  is 
opened.  This  valve  is  placed  at  the  end 
of  the  main  pipe  that  connects  the  dis- 
tributor with  the  pressure  tank,  and  the 
air  thus  travels  directly  to  the  cylinder 
whose  piston  is  ready  to  descend  on  the 
power  stroke.  As  the  motor  revolves 
and  this  piston  reaches  the  bottom  of  its 
stroke,  the  distributor  turns  at  a  pro- 
portionate speed  and  cuts  off  the  air  in 
the  pipe  leading  to  the  first  cylinder  and 
directs  it  to  the  next  piston  that  is  ready 
to  receive  its  power  impulse. 

As  on  alternate  down-strokes  of  each 
piston,  the  exhaust  valve  is  opened  to 
admit  the  gasoline  mixture,  the  distrib- 
utor can  only  connect  with  each  cylinder 
on  every  second  down-stroke,  and  thus 
it  must  be  driven  by  a  two-to-one  gear, 
such  as  that  operating  the  timer  or  cam 
shaft.  Furthermore,  the  distributor 
should  only  admit  air  to  each  cylinder 
after  the  ignition  spark  has  occurred, 
and  should  cut  off  the  air  supply  just  be- 
fore the  exhaust  valve  opens  at  the  bot- 
tom of  each  power  stroke.  It  must  be 
remembered  that  the  air  pressure  is  in- 
tended to  drive  the  motor  until  the  cylin- 
ders begin  firing  and  the  machine  will 
run  under  its  own  power,  and  that  if 
the  air  is  admitted  before  ignition  is 
given  a  chance  to  occur,  the  charge  will 
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become  so  diluted  that  no  explosion  could 
take  place. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  the  air  is  still 
admitted  after  the  exhaust  valve  has 
opened,  the  pressure  will  be  wasted  dur- 
ing this  portion  of  the  stroke.  Thus  the 
length  of  stroke  during  which  air  may 
be  admitted  to  each  cylinder  is  somewhat 
limited,  and  consequently  the  pressure  in 
the  tank  must  be  comparatively  high. 

An  advantage  to  be  found  in  the  air 
pump  system  of  self-starting  lies  in  ihe 
fact  that  the  pressure  in  the  storage  tank 
may  be  used  for  inflating  the  tires,  and 
thus  the  compressor  may  be  made  to 
serve  two  important  purposes.  Another 
system  of  obtaining  pressure  in  the  tank 
eliminates  the  pump  and  uses,  instead,  a 
valve  in  the  cylinder  head  through  which 
a  portion  of  the  force  of  each  explosion 
passes  into  the  tank  until  the  pressure  has 
reached  the  required  amount.  While 
this  system  is  simple  and  does  away  with 
the  pump  mechanism,  the  exhaust  gases 
that  are  admitted  to  the  pressure  tank 
are  unsuitable  for  use  in  inflating  tires, 
as  their  composition  has  a  disintegrating 
effect  on  the  rubber.  Another  form  of 
compressor  is  driven  by  the  power  of  the 
explosions  in  one  of  the  engine  cylinders 
and  forces  pure  air  into  the  storage  tank. 

The  advent  of  electric  lighting  sys- 
tems for  use  on  automobiles  has  im- 
pressed many  designers  with  the  possibil- 
ity of  employing  the  power  thus  required 
for  the  operation  of  an  electric  self- 
starter.  These  make  use  of  the  ca- 
pacity of  the  generator  to  produce  both 
power  and  current,  employing  it  as  a 
dynamo  when  the  engine  is  running  and 
using  the  current  thus  formed  for  charg- 
ing a  storage  battery  from  which  the 
current  for  operating  the  ignition  sys- 
tem and  electric  lights  may  be  obtained. 
When  it  is  desired  to  start  the  engine,  the 
dynamo  changes  from  a  driven  to  a 
driver  and  is  run  as  a  motor  by  the  cur- 
rent from  the  storage  battery.  In  order 
to  obtain  the  proper  gear  reduction,  the 
power  from  the  electric  motor  is  gen- 
erally applied  to  the  engine  at  a  different) 
point  from  that  by  which  the  instrument 
is  run  as  a  generator.  This  change  is 
made  either  by  the  clutch  pedal  or  by  a 
separate  lever,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
move  this  lever  and  to  press  a  button  lo-, 


cated  within  easy  reach  of  the  driver's 
seat  to  start  the  engine  by  means  of  this 
system. 

A  special  dynamo  must  be  used,  while 
the  capacity  of  the  storage  battery  em- 
ployed must  be  greater  than  is  that  of 
those  used  only  for  lighting  and  igni- 
tion purposes.  The  current  consumed 
by  a  self-starter  may,  at  times,  become 
very  great — even  though  it  is  used  for 
but  a  short  time — but  that  designers  have 
realized  this  tendency  and  have  met  the 
difficulty  by  employing  batteries  of  large 
capacity  is  evidenced  by  the  fact  that 
some  of  these  systems  store  sufficient  en- 
ergy to  run  the  car  for  a  mile  or  more. 

The   Explosion    Type 

The  owner  who  desires  to  equip  a 
car  already  built  with  a  self-starter  will 
find  among  those  of  the  "explosion"  type 
several  that  can  be  added  to  almost  any 
power  plant  with  comparatively  little 
trouble. 

These  starters,  by  means  of  an  ex- 
terior force,  introduce  a  combustible 
charge  into  the  cylinders  so  that  the 
motor  may  be  operated  by  switching  on 
the  ignition  system.  The  explosive 
charge  used  is  either  gasoline  vapor  and 
air  or  acetylene  gas  and  air.  In  the 
first  case,  the  gasoline  in  the  carburetor 
is  vaporized  and  introduced  into  the  in- 
take manifold  by  means  of  an  "air  blast" 
from  a  small  hand  pump  or  tank. 

The  most  common  type  of  explosion 
starter,  however,  is  that  in  which  acet- 
ylene gas  and  air  are  introduced  into 
each  cylinder  previous  to  switching  on 
the  ignition  system.  The  gas  may  be 
obtained  from  a  small  tank  in  which  it 
is  stored  under  pressure  and  admitted  to 
each  cylinder  through  copper  pipes  that 
lead  to  the  spark  plugs  or  other  con- 
nections with  the  interior.  While  the 
proportion  of  air  to  gasoline  must  always 
be  nearly  the  same  (about  twelve  to  one) 
in  order  to  form  a  burnable  mixture, 
that  of  acetylene  and  air  can  vary  be- 
tween wide  limits  and  still  produce  a 
mixture  that  will  explode.  The  air  that 
is  in  the  cylinders  is  generally  sufficient 
to  form  an  explosive  mixture  with  what- 
ever acetylene  gas  may  be  forced  in,  and 
consequently   all    that   is   absolutely   es- 
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sential  for  the  operation  of  this  self- 
starter,  in  addition  to  the  acetylene  tank 
and  the  various  pipes,  is  a  valve  located 
on  the  dashboard  by  means  of  which 
the  flow  of  acetylene  to  the  cylinders 
may  be  controlled. 

In  some  of  the  acetylene  systems,  a  re- 
ducing valve  is  used  which  decreases  the 
pressure  from  the  tank  to  a  few  ounces. 
This  gas  at  low  pressure  is  led  into  a 
small  hand  pump  the  handle  of  which, 
when  operated  by  the  driver,  forces  the 
acetylene  to  the  various  cylinders  of  the 
motor.  At  this  time  the  proper  propor- 
tion of  air  is  mixed  with  the  acetylene  to 
form  the  combustible  charge,  and  it  is 
made  certain  that  the  acetylene  pressure 
will  be  the  same,  whatever  the  pressure 
in  the  tank.  When  the  tank  has  been 
freshly  filled,  the  interior  pressure  is 
sometimes  in  the  neighborhood  of  three 
hundred  pounds  per  square  inch,  al- 
though the  acetylene  itself  is  absorbed 
by  a  special  material  that  absolutely 
eliminates  all  danger  of  explosion,  no 
matter  to  how  great  a  heat  the  tank  or 
gas  may  be  subjected. 

If  an  ordinary  valve  is  used  to  regu- 
late the  flow  of  gas  between  the  tank  and 
the  engine  cylinders,  the  operator  must  so 
control  the  size  and  time  of  opening  that 
approximately  the  same  amount  of  acet- 
ylene will  be  carried  to  the  cylinders, 
regardless  of  the  pressure  in  the  tank. 
That  is,  when  the  tank  is  full,  the  valve 
should  be  opened  but  a  short  time ;  while 
as  the  pressure  is  decreased,  longer  open- 
ings of  the  valve  will  be  required  to  per- 
mit the  proper  amount  of  gas  to  flow  to 
the  cylinders.  Another  form  of  valve 
which  receives  the  acetylene  direct  from 
the  tank  is  provided  with  a  stop  which 
automatically  regulates  the  amount  of 
opening  in  inverse  proportion  to  the  pres- 
sure, and  thus  the  quantity  of  gas  ad- 
mitted to  the  cylinders  is  always  the 
same. 

There  is  a  fourth  type  of  self-starter 
which  is  giving  satisfactory  service  on 
many  motor  cars.  This  may  be  termed 
the   mechanical    type,    as    it   obtains    its 


energy  from  a  coil  spring.  The  springs 
are  mounted  in  a  case  and  connected 
through  the  medium  of  a  clutch  either 
with  the  front  end  of  the  crank  shaft, 
or  to  the  transmission  shaft.  In  the  for- 
mer design,  the  device  may  be  attached 
to  any  car  in  the  place  generally  occupied 
by  the  starting  crank.  With  the  latter 
t)'pe,  however,  the  starter  is  generally 
built  in  as  a  part  of  the  transmission  case. 
The  first  few  revolutions  of  the  motor 
under  its  own  power  serve  to  wind  the 
spring  of  such  a  starter,  after  which  a 
clutch  is  automatically  disengaged  and 
the  starter  ceases  to  revolve  with  the 
motor. 

When  it  is  desired  to  start  the  motor, 
the  movement  of  a  lever  or  the  pressure 
on  a  button  placed  near  the  driver's  seat 
serves  to  re-engage  the  clutch  and  to  re- 
lease the  catch  that  ordinarily  holds  the 
spring  tightly  wound.  The  power  of  the 
spring  is  thus  communicated  to  the 
crank  shaft  of  the  motor,  which  will  be 
revolved  a  sufficient  number  of  times  to 
start  the  engine  running  under  its  own 
power  under  ordinary  conditions. 

Each  of  the  four  types  of  starters  has 
been  giving  satisfactory  service  on  many 
of  the  1912  motor  cars,  and  it  may 
safely  be  said  that  the  starter  has  "come 
to  stay."  Each  type,  of  course,  has  its 
advantages  and  disadvantages  with  which 
the  automobile  designers  have  to  reckon 
in  selecting  one  or  the  other  as  a  part 
of  the  regular  equipment  of  the  new 
cars.  For  example,  it  may  be  said  of 
the  "explosion  starters"  that,  while  they 
are  probably  the  most  compact,  the 
lightest,  and  the  simplest  in  operation, 
they  cannot  start  a  motor  that  has  been 
stopped  on  "dead  center,"  while  the 
electric  and  spring  types  can  "spin"  the 
crank  shaft  regardless  of  the  position 
of  the  pistons.  And  yet  a  motor  that 
is  in  good  condition  will  rarely  stop 
with  a  piston  on  "dead  center,"  and  it  is 
probable  that  such  a  condition  would  in- 
terfere with  starting  less  than  one  out 
of  every  hundred  times  that  the  attempt 
is  made. 


HOUSING  AND  YARDING 
POULTRY 

By  R.  B.  SANDO 

Solving  the  Problems  of  Providing  Light,  Air,  Shelter,  and  Room 

for  Your  Fowls 


OOD  housing  is  one  of  the 
main  factors  in  successful 
poultry  keeping.  The  house 
should  always  face  south 
or  slightly  southeast,  so  as 
to  get  the  benefit  of  the 
most  sunlight.  Its  construction  should 
be  such  as  to  make  it  comfortable  for  the 
hens  and  convenient  for  the  attendant, 
yet  a  house  does  not  have  to  be  elaborate 
or  costly  to  give  satisfaction.  As  a  rule, 
houses  comparatively  simple  in  construc- 
tion are  best,  for  frills  and  ornaments 
lead  to  crevices  and  nooks  that  make 
breeding  places  for  vermin.     The  house 


follow  consider  practical  utility  rather 
than  ornamentation.  However,  where 
attractiveness  is  an  object,  one  may  secure 
it  in  the  same  style  of  house  by  adding 
ornaments,  by  keeping  the  building  and 
fence  attractively  painted,  and  by  grow- 
ing vines  and  shrubbery.  Where  ex- 
treme economy  is  necessary  in  building, 
it  is  better  to  keep  the  house  compara- 
tively small  and  have  it  tight  and  well 
constructed,  rather  than  make  it  larger 
and  of  inferior  quality  and  unsatisfactory 
design. 

The  more  nearly  square  a  house  is,  the 
less  the  cost  of  construction.     However, 
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CHEAP   HOUSE  AND  WIRE  COVERED  RUN  FOR    1 5   OR  20  FOWLS,   SUITABLE 
FOR  A  TOWN  BACK  YARD 


may  be  made  in  any  style  to  suit  the 
owner's  fancy,  so  long  as  proper  attention 
is  paid  to  these  four  prime  requisites: 
light,  warmth,  dryness,  and  adequate 
ventilation. 

Poultry  houses  may  be  made  of  very 
cheap  materials  and  give  satisfaction  if 
they  observe  the  points  stated  above.  The 
hen  cares  nothing  for  architectural  effect 
if  she  is  comfortable,  hence  the  plans  that 


it  should  never  be  more  than  fifteen  or 
sixteen  feet  deep,  or  the  sun  can  not  reach 
the  parts  most  remote  from  the  south 
windows. 

Brick,  concrete  or  stone  buildings  are 
rarely  used  on  successful  plants.  While 
they  are  more  durable  than  lumber,  they 
also  cost  more  and  usually  have  an  un- 
healthy chilliness  in  cold  weather.  Piano 
boxes  and  large  dry  goods  boxes  can  be 
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used  to  advantage  in  constructing  small 
chicken  houses. 

A  poultry  house  should  rest  on  a  firm 
footing,  for  convenience  when  building 
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CHEAP    HOUSE    FOR    FAIRLY    WARM 
LOCATION 

and  to  prevent  the  house  from  sagging 
out  of  shape  later.  Also,  a  good  wall 
helps  keep  the  house  warm  and  prevents 
drafts  and  cold  currents  of  air  from  pass- 
ing along  the  floor  in  winter. 

A  concrete  foundation  is  usually  less 
expensive  and  more  effective  in  exclud- 
ing water  and  "varmints"  than  one  made 
of  stone.  It  need  not  be  more  than  five 
or  six  inches  thick,  should  extend  at  least 
half  a  foot  above  ground  and  into  the 
ground  about  a  foot,  or  far  enough  to 
prevent  heaving  by  frost. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  poultry  house 
floors — cement,  earth  and  board.  The 
latter  kind  is  going  out  of  use  in  many 
sections  where  lumber  is  high,  although 
still  used  in  houses  that  are  portable  or 
with  more  than  one  story. 

Earth  floors  have  the  advantage  of 
extreme  cheapness  and  satisfy  the  fowl's 
natural  desire  to  scratch  and  wallow  in 
dirt.  Yet  in  a  rainy  climate,  or  in  a 
damp  location,  a  cement  or  board  floor 
will  not  conduct  dampness  so  readily  as 
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GOOD     INTERIOR     ARRANGEMENT     OF 
HOUSE 

earth,  and  dryness  is  a  cardinal  requisite 
in  a  good  henhouse.  For  the  sake  of 
economy  earth  floors  should  be  used 
wherever  possible,  but  fill  them  up  with 
sand  or  gravel  at  least  a  foot  higher  than 


the  surrounding  land  and  renew  the  top 
layei  once  or  twice  a  year.  . 

Cement  makes  a  durable  and  service- 
able floor,  for  it  is  rat-proof,  easy  to  keep 
clean,  and  in  case  of  disease  may  be 
scrubbed  and  disinfected  more  thorough- 
ly than  any  other  kind.  Cement  floors 
are  not  chilly  or  hard  on  the  fowls'  feet 
if  they  are  kept  well  littered. 

In  climates  where  little  zero  weather 
is  experienced,  a  wall  composed  of  one 
thickness  each  of  boards  and  tarred  paper 
makes  a  comfortable  house.  This  may 
be  arranged  by  placing  unmatched  board 
sheathing  next  to  the  studding  and  then 
covering  the  exterior  with  felt,  or  the 
felt  may  be  placed  next  to  the  studding 
and    covered   with   tongued-and-grooved 
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GROUND   PLAN  THAT  IS  0.  K. 

boards.  The  latter  plan  looks  better — 
and  costs  more. 

In  cooler  localities,  the  rear  and  end 
walls  should  be  double — first,  sheathing 
next  to  studding,  then  a  layer  of  tarred 
paper,  and  then  siding.  This  makes  a 
comfortable  house  for  almost  any  climate. 
The  front  wall  never  needs  to  be  more 
than  one  thickness  each  of  boards  and 
tarred  paper,  for  the  south  side  should 
provide  sunlight  and  ventilation,  but  the 
other  walls  and  the  roof  must  be  abso- 
lutely wind  and  rain  proof. 

A  shed-roof  has  the  advantage  of  be- 
ing easier  to  build,  requires  slightly  less 
material  to  construct  than  a  gable  or 
combination  roof,  and  throws  all  rain 
water  to  the  rear.  Hence  that  style  is 
most  common,  yet  with  open-front  house? 
that  are  made  properly  deep — say,  fifteen 
feet  or  more — it  is  usually  best  to  gable 
the  roof,  which  gives  it  sufficient  pitch 
without  making  the  front  wall  exces- 
sively high.  A  house  with  most  of  its 
roof  sloping  to  the  north  will  last  longer 
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GROUND   PLAN   OF  A   TWO-PEN   SCRATCHING    HOUSE 


and  is  cooler  in  the  summer  because  it  is 
not  exposed  to  the  vertical  rays  of  the 
sun. 

A  leaky  poultry  house  is  an  abomina- 
tion for  which  there  is  no  excuse  since 
there  are  so  many  excellent  brands  of 
prepared  roofing.  Such  a  roof  makes  a 
tighter  house  than  shingles  and  is  less 
expensive.  Also,  it  may  be  given  a  les- 
ser degree  of  slant  than  a  shingled  roof, 
making  possible  a  house  comparatively 
deep  and  yet  with  both  front  and  rear 
walls  low.  A  shingle  roof,  however,  has 
the  advantage  of  being  affected  less  by 
heat  and  makes  a  house  more  pleasant  in 
summer. 

Fowls  can  not  keep  warm  by  exercising 
while  roosting,  hence  this  part  of  the 
house  should  be  comparatively  snug. 
With  the  roosts  in  the  rear  of  the  house, 
and  that  part  low  and  tight  as  I  have 
suggested,  there  is  no  necessity  for  a  sep- 
arate and  warmer  room  for  the  fowls  to 
sleep  in.  However,  in  cold  climates,  or 
with  large-combed  fowls,  it  is  often  de- 
sirable to  hang  curtains  or  burlap  or  mus- 
lin down  in  front  of  the  perches  at  night, 


keeping  the  fowls  warm  by  confining 
their  own  bodily  heat.  The  curtains  may 
be  attached  to  rollers  at  the  ceiling 
and  conveniently  operated  like  window 
blinds,  or  fastened  permanently  at  the 
top  and  folded  away  from  the  middle  to 
each  side  like  window  curtains. 

The  roof  may  be  ceiled  under  the 
rafters  as  far  forward  in  the  house  as  the 
point  the  sleeping  curtain  drops  from. 
This  should  be  several  inches  or  half  a 
foot  in  front  of  the  droppings  platform, 
so  that  undesirable  gases  and  foul  air 
may  fall  to  the  ground.  The  curtains 
should  be  used  only  on  the  coldest  nights, 
giving  the  fowls  at  other  times  the  bene- 
fit of  as  much  pure,  unconfined  air  as 
possible. 

A  poultry  house  is  not  much  good  un- 
less it  is  well  ventilated.  Pure  air  is 
even  more  important  for  fowls  than  for 
other  domestic  animals  because  their 
body  temperature  is  several  degrees  high- 
er, and,  besides,  the  unpleasant  gases  and 
odors  natural  to  poultry  houses  must  be 
dissipated.  In  poorly  ventilated  roost- 
ing quarters  the  moist,  warm  air  exhaled 
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PARTIAL    OPEN-FRONT  POULTRY   HOUSE  IN   SUCCESSFUL 

USE 


from  the  fowls'  lungs  is  condensed  on 
the  walls,  and  in  winter  appears  as  hoar 
frost  which  freezes  at  night  and  melts 
when  the  sun  warms  the  building. 

Until  recent  years  the  correct  ven- 
tilation of  poultry  houses  was  a  serious 
problem.  The  ventilators  which  are 
quite  satisfactory  in  dwelling  houses  and 
barns  give  very  unsatisfactory  results  on 
hen  houses,  and  are  no  better  than  noth- 
ing at  all.  The  modern  and  model 
method  of  ventilating  a  poultry  house  is 
by  means  of  window  openings  in  the 
south  side  of  the  building,  which  are  cov- 
ered with  a  burlap  or  muslin  curtain  dur- 
ing cold  or  stormy  weather.  In  some 
localities  the  entire  front  of  the  house 
may  be  open  most  of  the  year.  Such 
houses  are  closed  in  front  with  poultry 
netting  to  keep  marauders  out  and  the 
fowls  in  when  this  is  desirable. 

In  any  climate  the  curtains  should  be 
raised  most  of  the  time,  giving  the  fowls 
and  house  plenty  of  sunlight  and  fresh 
air.  Frames  covered  with  canvas  or 
muslin  are  made  in  sections  to  fit  the 
opening,  hinged  at  the  top,  and  swung  up 
and  fastened  to  the  roof  when  not  in  use. 
With  the  house  constructed  tight  on  all 


other  sides,  as  I  have 
advised,  this  system 
permits  a  gentle  dif- 
fusion of  air  without 
direct  draft.  The 
principle  is  the  same 
as  that  "you  can't 
blow  into  a  bottle," 
because  all  the  avail- 
able air  space  is  al- 
ready occupied. 

The  main  secret 
for  success  with  open-front  houses  is  to 
have  them  low  and  deep.  By  having 
them  low  the  fowls  keep  warm,  and  by 
having  them  deep  the  roosts  can  be 
placed  far  enough  from  the  front  so 
that  the  sleeping  fowls  will  not  be 
bothered  by  the  wind  or  other  ele- 
ments. The  fresh-air  type  of  house 
has  had  to  overcome  considerable  ad- 
verse prejudice,  but  it  is  now  coming  into 


GOOD  COLONY  HOUSE  ON  SKID  FOR  MOVING  HANDILY 


POULTRY     HOUSE     WITH     SCRATCH- 
ING SHED  AND  ROOSTING  ROOM 

quite  general  use  because  it  has  been 
proved  to  have  a  beneficial  effect  upon 
the  winter  health  and  vitality  of  fowls. 
The  system  may  seem  radical  to  be- 
ginners, but  fresh  air  is  as  invigorating 
and  healthful  for  fowls  as  for  humans, 
and  people  are  just  coming  to  a  full  ap- 
preciation of  its  benefits  for  all  sorts  of 
creatures.  Fowls  are  provided  with  the 
warmest  kind  of  clothing  (feathers)  and 
can  withstand  a 
great  deal  of  cold 
if  it  is  not  ac- 
companied by 
drafts  and  damp- 
ness. 

The  essential 
elements  in  poul- 
try house  con- 
struction do  not 
vary  much; 
among  the  best 
houses  it  is  most- 
ly a  matter  of 
detail.    Where 
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HOUSE   WITH    PASSAGEWAY   ON   THE   NORTH    SIDE 


many  fowls  are  kept,  it  is  cheaper  and 
more  convenient  to  have  the  houses  com- 
paratively large,  dividing  the  flocks  by 
partitions    rather    than    separate    houses. 

Yet  there  are  many  who  prefer  the 
colony  plan,  which  gives  each  flock  a 
separate  house,  scattered  at  intervals  over 
the  poultry  farm.  This  gives  the  fowls 
an  abundance  of  range,  and  if  disease 
should  break  out  in  one  flock  it  can  bt 
kept  from  spreading  to  the  others.  While 
this  is  perhaps  the  best  way  where  one 
has  plenty  of  room,  it  is  impracticable 
where  hundreds  of  fowls  are  kept,  as  the 
scattered  houses  make  extra  work  and  in- 
convenience,  especially  in  bad  weather. 

However,  people  who  use  long,  con- 
tinuous houses  usually  find  that  the 
shorter  ones — say  not  more  than  seventy- 
five  to  one  hundred  feet — give  vastly  su- 
perior results  to  the  quite  long  ones,  and 
then  there  should  be  a  board  partition 
in  the  building  every  twenty  or  thirty 
feet  to  prevent  drafts  and  long  currents 
of  air. 

Some  poultry  house  plans  have  a  pas- 
sageway the  length  of  the  house  in  the 
rear,    enabling    the    attendant    to    pass 
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quickly  through  in  feeding  and  watering 
the  fowls.  However,  this  extra  space  is 
usually  of  little  real  value,  while  there 
are  certain  advantages  to  be  gained  by 
passing  directly  among  the  fowls. 

Free  range  is  desirable  because  it  en- 
courages fowls  to  exercise  by  ranging 
after  subsistence,  yet  it  is  not  at  all  neces- 
sary to  success.  The  vast  majority  of 
fowls  are  yarded  nowadays,  for  fowls 
will  thrive  in  almost  any  place  that  is 
kept  clean  and  sanitary.  An  orchard  is 
an  ideal  place  for  poultry,  but  not  every- 
body is  blessed  with  an  orchard. 

Where  fowls  must  be  yarded  they 
should  have  as  large  a  space  as  conven- 
ient, up  to  the  point  that  satisfies  their 
apparent  longing  for  room.  While  they 
have  been  known  to  thrive  where  they 
were  so  crowded  they  had  scarcely  room 
to  turn  around,  such  intensive  methods 
will  fail  after  a  generation  or  two,  when 
the  stamina  of  the  flock  begins  to  dete- 
riorate and  the  soil  becomes  contami- 
nated. 

Perhaps  the  best  way  of  yarding  poul- 
try is  to  have  two  runs  for  each  pen  of 
fowls,   using   them   alternately.     In   the 
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one  have  grass  or  green  stuff  of  some  kind 
growing  while  the  fowls  are  foraging  in 
the  other  lot.  This  gives  the  ground 
occasional  rests  from  the  presence  of 
fowls,  and  the  plowing  and  growing  of 
the  crops  purifies  the  soil.  With  the 
double-yarding  system,  one  run  may  be 
in  the  front  and  one  in  the  rear  of  the 
house.  Where  there  is  only  one  run 
for  a  flock,  that  should  always  be  to  the 
south  of  the  house. 

With  the  double-yarding  system  the 
location  for  the  house  should  be  the 
highest  point  of  all,  the  ground  sloping 
gently  away  to  the  north  and  south  if 
possible.  With  the  single-yarding  sys- 
tem, the  slope  should  be  to  the  south  or 
southeast,  and  if  that  is  not  a  natural 
condition,  cutting  and  filling  should  be 
engaged  in,  for  then  the  ground  will  dry 
off  quicker  after  rains,  the  house-sills 
will  not  draw  damp  and  rot,  the  fowls 
will  not  have  an  unhealthy,  muddy  place, 
and  much  of  the  filth  and  droppings 
which  collect  in  the  yards  will  be  washed 
away  from  the  house.  Well-drained, 
sandy  loam  or  gravelly  soil  is  best  for 
the  yards;  being  porous,  it  absorbs  the 
filth  and  droppings  at  every  rain,  thus 
keeping  the  runs  sanitary. 

For  flocks  in  permanent  yards,  espe- 
cially if  uncultivated,  at  least  fifty  to 
seventy-five  square  feet  of  yard  room 
should  be  allowed  to  each  fowl.  On  a 
larger  scale,  three  acres  of  land  for  one 
thousand  adult  fowls  is  about  the  limit 
of  intensiveness ;  five  acres  would  be 
much  safer,  especially  for  breeding  stock. 
These  figures  are  especially  adapted  to 
the  general-purpose  breeds;  Asiatics  will 
often  thrive  with  less  range,  while  Leg- 
horns and  other  nervous  breeds  should 
seldom  be  attempted  on  a  small  plot. 

Small  yards  should  be  kept  clean  by 
raking,  spading,  or  cultivating  in  some 
way  quite  frequently.  If  possible  make 
them  of  sufficient  size  to  allow  the  use 
of  a  horse  cultivator,  as  it  is  quite  a  task 
to  cultivate  by  hand  even  a  small  plot 
a  half-dozen  or  more  times  a  year.  Be- 
sides purifying  the  soil,  if  the  runs  are 
large  enough  to  grow  grass  or  grain  in 
them,  it  lessens  the  labor  of  supplying 
green  stuff  and  the  fowls  relish  it  more 
when  they  can  eat  it  as  it  grows. 

Poultry  fences  are  usually  made  sta- 


tionary, but  may  be  of  a  portable  type 
in  sections  of  about  twelve  feet  in  length 
with  a  baseboard  and  topboard  for  rigid- 
ity in  moving.  Picket  and  lath  fences 
are  sometimes  used  in  small  yards  where 
appearances  are  an  object,  being  attrac- 
tively designed  and  painted.  Wire  net- 
ting is  commonly  used  by  poultrymen, 
but  the  recent  preference  has  been  for 
woven-wire  fences  because  they  are 
stronger  and  more  durable.  Cedar  posts 
are  best,  with  chestnut  ranking  next. 

The  best  height  for  the  fence  is  more 
or  less  variable,  but  usually  it  is  three 
or  four  feet  for  Asiatics,  four  or  five  feet 
for  general-purpose  varieties,  and  six  or 
seven  feet  for  Mediterraneans.  A  base- 
board prevents  the  fowls  from  burrow- 
ing underneath  the  fence  and  escaping 
from  the  pen  or  catching  their  combs  in 
the  wire. 

Fowls  need  protection  from  the  sun 
in  summer  almost  as  much  as  from  the 
cold  in  winter ;  without  it  their  com- 
fort and  health  will  be  seriously  im- 
paired. Of  course  natural  shade  is  best 
— that  made  by  green  leaves  and  shrub- 
bery,— but  if  that  is  not  present  artificial 
shade  must  be  provided  by  means  of 
wooden  frames,  frames  covered  with  cot- 
ton cloth,  or  supports  on  which  are 
placed  birch  and  evergreen  branches. 
These  also  offer  the  fowls  protection 
from  hawks  and  marauders. 

Natural  shade  can  be  secured  by 
means  of  bushes,  shrubs,  or  trees  of  al- 
most any  kind.  Those  that  bear  fruit 
or  nuts  are  especially  valuable,  providing 
a  source  of  revenue  as  well  as  shading 
the  yards.  Plum,  peach,  apple,  pear, 
apricot,  cherry — all  such  trees  thrive  ex- 
ceptionally well  in  poultry  yards  because 
the  fowls  deposit  rich  manure  and  de- 
stroy injurious  bugs  and  worms. 

The  poultryman  who  does  not  start  an 
orchard  in  his  poultry  yards  is  certainly 
overlooking  an  important  point.  In  some 
localities  grape  vines  thrive  well  in  poul- 
try yards,  being  trained  to  posts  or  to 
the  boundary  fences  and  pruned  to  bear 
their  fruit  high  enough  so  that  the  fowls 
cannot  reach  it.  Evergreens  make  ex- 
cellent wind-breaks  and  also  furnish 
shade,  while  the  same  may  be  said  of 
arbor  vitae,  white  pine,  and  Norway 
spruce. 


ABOUT  TO  SLIP  THE  NET  UNDER  A  THREE-POUND  RAINBOW  IN  SHOVEL  CREEK 


RAINBOW   CHASING   IN    HIS   AN- 
CESTRAL WATERS 


By    RUFUS    STEELE 


Illustrated   with    Photographs   by   the   Author 


Days   With   the  Klamath  River   Trout  and  a   Camera   Triumph 

Over  Water  and  Shade 


=*     DWARD  H.  HARRIMAN 

lived  under  a  heavier  strain 
i  than  people  knew.  No 
doubt  he  regarded  public 
ignorance  on  this  point  as 
^  an  asset.  Capital  that 
flowed  so  readily  into  the  tremendous 
projects  he  engineered  might  have  been 
less  fluent  had  it  realized  at  what  rate 
the  vital  energies  of  the  engineer  were 
being  consumed. 

Mr.  Harriman  had  little  time  for 
rest.  He  knew,  better  than  his  medical 
and  other  advisers,  of  how  much  impor- 
tance his  brief  respites  were,  and  he 
planned  to  get  the  most  out  of  them. 
At  the  climax  of  his  career  the  railroad 
and  financial  wizard  embarked  upon  a 
brand-new  enterprise.  Its  sole  object 
was  to  discover  the  mosi  restful  recrea- 


tion ground  in  the  world  and  appropri- 
ate it  for  his  private  use.  During  the 
last  two  or  three  years  of  his  life  Mr. 
Harriman  declared  that  this  undertak- 
ing had  been  crowned  with  the  most 
complete  success. 

Pelican  Lodge! 

It  was  to  the  fishing  and  hunting 
preserve  that  he  established  in  southeast- 
ern Oregon  that  the  magnate  fled  for  his 
holiday.  Forgetfulness  of  business  cares 
was  wooed  in  a  natural  paradise  that 
moved  its  owner  to  declare  that  for 
beauty  and  sport  nothing  in  the  whole 
outdoors  could  excel  it.  How  much  Mr. 
Harriman  knew  about  a  shotgun,  or 
with  what  degree  of  understanding  he 
lifted  a  fly-rod,  I  would  not  attempt  to 
say,  but  I  counted  him  more  human  be- 
cause instantly  he  fell  under  the  spell 
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of  the  incomparable  woods  and  streams 
of  the  Oregon-Calffornia  border.  To 
the  men — and  women,  too — who  share 
the  intense  love  that  the  Klamath  coun- 
try inspires  in  its  familiars  there  was 
nothing  surprising  in  that  Harriman 
should  turn  disgustedly  from  the  sport 
of  corraling  railroads  and  come  here  to 
play. 

Maybe  the  very  bigness  of  the  country 
dissuaded  him  from  attempting  a  cor- 
ner, but  I  incline  to  the  belief  that  the 
atmosphere  of  Pelican  Lodge  made  the 
magnate  forget  wholly  that  he  was  a 
monopolist.  His  holdings  were  but  a 
camp-site  in  a  region  containing  deer, 
bear,  pheasants,  grouse,  quail,  the  largest 
American  breeding-ground  of  wild  ducks 
and  other  waterfowl,  and  spring-fed 
lakes,  racing  rivers  and  lace-bosomed 
creeks  a-shimmer  with  the  largestof  all 
rainbow  trout.  Pelican  ,  Lodge  is  on 
Pelican  Bay,  an  arm  of  Klamath  Lake. 
Out  of  the  lake  flows  Klamath  River, 
to  follow  the  Oregon  side  of  the  border 
for  thirty  miles  before  crossing  into  Cali- 
fornia in  Siskiyou  county.  Then  the 
river  remains  Californian  until  it  reaches 
the  Pacific. 

Soon  after  it  enters  the  Golden  State 
the  tumbling  Klamath  is  joined  by  the 
Shovel,  and  the  combination  of  this 
river  and  this  creek  means  to  the  lovers 
of  the  light  rod  about  what  the  partner- 
ship of  Gilbert  and  Sullivan  meant  to 
the  lovers  of  comic  opera ;  about  what 
the  team  work  of  Mathewson  and  My- 
ers means  to  the  baseball  fan.  In  early 
summer,  when  the  Klamath  is  shooting 
the  big  rainbows  up  the  Shovel — well, 
the  rodmen  who  go  to  Klamath  Hot 
Springs  every  season  and  take  their  toll 
of  river  and  creek  look  at  you  dumbly 
as  if  there  were  no  words  to  make  you 
understand  just  how  and  why  it  is  dif- 
ferent from  any  silk-line  experience  that 
could  have  fallen  to  your  lot  anywhere 
else. 

The  true  rainbow  trout  is  said  to  be 
native  to  but  two  streams,  the  icy  Mc- 
Cloud  that  flows  out  of  Mt.  Shasta,  and 
the  Klamath.  The  McCloud  fish  are 
good  fighters,  but  they  do  not  make  the 
heavy-weight  class.  The  Klamath's  big- 
gest rainbows — the  twelve-  and  fifteen- 
pounders — live  in  the  lakes  and  are  a  bit 


sluggish  for  the  best  sport.  The  fun  at 
Klamath  Hot  Springs  is  furnished  by 
the  beauties  weighing  from  two  to  five. 
They  come  up  the  river  (from  a  visit 
to  salt  water  perhaps,  though  some  al- 
leged authorities  deny  it)  and  turn  up 
Shovel.  They  can  go  up  only  a  few 
miles,  through  the  pools  and  reaches 
where  most  of  them  were  spawned,  be- 
fore being  checked  by  an  almost  impas- 
sable gorge,  but  they  transform  that  sev- 
eral miles  of  a  creek  of  incomparable 
natural  beauty  into  a  casting  stream  to 
make  men  dream  dreams  and  tell  hesi- 
tating tales  when  thousands  of  miles 
away  from  it. 

Shovel  Creek  flows  down  a  can}ron  all 
its  own.  The  rimrock  surmounting  the 
walls  shapes  itself  into  domes  and  min- 
arets that  would  worry  a  goat.  The 
canyon  floor  is  smooth  enough.  A  nar- 
row woodland  „_  of  ancient  balm  of 
gileads7~edged'  wTth'an  occasional  great 
pine,  canopies  the  white  stream  and  the 
extraordinary  greenness  of  the  woods 
drives  in  upon  the  fellow  whipping  his 
way  along  for  the  first  time  the  impres- 
sion that  the  Shovel  is  the  outpouring  of 
some  fountain  of  life  taking  its  musical 
way  through  a  temple  of  emerald. 

Sometimes  you  will  glimpse  a  deer 
come  down  to  drink;  one  day  Hearfield, 
Junior,  laid  down  his  rod  beside  a  bed 
of  moss  and  an  hour  later  woke  up  to 
find  a  black  bear  regarding  him  compla- 
cently from  the  opposite  bank — they  sa- 
luted and  went  each  his  way.  And  yet 
the  Shovel  is  but  twenty  miles  from  a 
main  line  railroad  and  the  stage  that 
brings  one  in  from  Ager  to  Klamath  Hot 
Springs  is  a  forty-horse  automobile! 

"You  must  hide  from  a  rainbow  in 
the  Shovel;  if  he  sees  you  he'll  never 
rise  to  your  fly  nor  take  any  bait  you 
may  send  down  to  him." 

It  was  sundown.  A  dozen  of  us  were 
cleaning  fish  that  would  hang  in  the  air 
all  night  and  in  the  morning  be  boxed, 
tagged  with  the  names  o£  friends,  and 
sent  out  by  the  stage  to  the  railroad. 
It  had  been  a  good  Klamath  day.  That 
is,  the  fellows  who  had  attended  to  busi- 
ness up  and  down  the  creek  and  those 
who  had  put  in  the  same  hours  up  and 
down  the  river  had  each  brought  in  as 
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man}'  splendid  rainbows  weighing  from 
one  to  four  pounds  as  it  was  good  or 
legal  for  him  to  have.  The  creek  devo- 
tees, not  being  able  to  point  to  more 
weighty  results,  were  trying  to  score  over 
the  river  men  by  claiming  that  more 
skill  had   been   required   in  their  work. 

"Right,"  said  Nippert,  a  creekite. 
"The  fellow  who  gets  the  limit  out  of 
Shovel  must  work  from  cover  always." 

"Rats!"  cut  in  Dad  Hearfleld,  of  the 
river  bunch.  "You  don't  have  to  cast 
the  Shovel  from  a  blind  any  more  than 
you  do  the  Klamath." 

The  argument  was  on.  It  lasted 
through  dinner.  Afterwards  pipes  went 
out  while  it  held  the  porch.  At  last  Doc. 
Payne,  creek  fisherman,  flung  down  the 
definite  challenge. 

"Get  down  to  brass  tacks,"  he  de- 
manded. "I've  got  a  proposition  to  make. 
You  all  know  the  bluff  pool  up  near  the 
picnic  grounds.  The  banks  are  so  high 
and  rocky  that  the  only  way  to  cast  that 
pool  is  to  wade  down  to  it  from  up- 
stream. It  isn't  worth  doing,  because 
anything  that  happens  to  be  in  the  pool 
under  the  bank  can  see  the  fisherman 
perfectly  and  will  pass  him  up. 

"Now  I've  been  watching  a  whopper 
in  that  pool  for  three  days,  and  have 
tried  every  trick  I  know  to  get  him  on. 
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But  he  sees  me  and  that's  all  there  is  to 
it.  The  creek  bunch  will  bet  the  river 
bunch  the  oysters  and  trimmings  that 
not  one  of  them  can  go  up  and  land  that 
big  one.  The  trout  is  there  for  his  va- 
cation and  isn't  going  to  run  away. 
We'll  give  you  two  days  to  land  him. 
Are  you  game?" 

The  river  bunch  was  up  on  its  toes. 
"You're  on!"  they  shouted  as  one  man. 
Then  they  retired  to  plan  their  attack 
on  the  big  one's  stronghold  in  the  bluff 
pool. 

Next  morning  the  river  was  deserted. 
The  center  of  interest — and  the  whole 
inn  crowd — moved  up  Shovel  a  mile  to 
the  bluff  pool.  Dad  Hearfleld  directed 
the  challenged  river  men.  The  specta- 
tors gathered  above  and  below  the  pool, 
wdiere  they  could  watch  the  fun  without 
their  presence  affecting  results.  Doc 
Payne  and  Dad  got  into  the  stream  and 
waded  down  to  the  submerged  ledge 
over  which  the  water  tumbled  into  the 
pool.  They  looked  into  the  crystal 
depths  beneath  the  overhanging  bank. 
Then  they  came  back  and  Dad  said, 
"Yes,  he's  there  and  he's  a  whale." 

Dad  himself  was  selected  to  open  the 
ball.  He  studied  his  flybook  and  chose 
a  royal  coachman  for  the  lead  and  a 
black  gnat  for  the  dropper. 


Y.     WHERE  SHOVEL  CREEK  FLOWS  INTO  KLAMATH  RIVER  IS  A  FAMOUS  BATTLE- 
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"Nice  combination,"  the  spectators 
commented.  "Gives  the  big  one  a  pleas- 
ing variety." 

Dad  slipped  down  to  the  ledge,  this 
time  carrying  his  six-ounce  rod.  No- 
body breathed  while  he  made  his  cast. 
It  was  beautifully  done.  Few  Klamath 
fishermen  cast  better  than  Dad  Hear- 
field.  Coachman  and  gnat  took  the 
water  daintily,  just  where  they  must  at- 
tract the  instant  attention  of  the  glit- 
tering old  buck  that  fanned  the  depths 
with  his  tail. 

Never  a  rise.  A  second  cast  was  as 
completely  ignored. 

"Make  your  flies  skitter,"  called 
someone. 

Dad  needed  no  advice.  In  his  hands 
those  flies  took  on  a  living  semblance 
that  must  deceive  any  fish.  But  the  old 
fellow  in  the  pool  had  gone  blind. 

"Change  your  flies,"  the  audience  was 
suggesting,  but  Dad  was  no  monopolist. 

His  flies  had  failed  and  he  retired  and 
sent  Shetterley  forward.  Shet  hung  his 
faith  to  gray  hackle  and  professor.  He 
approached  no  nearer  than  necessary, 
yet  it  was  plain  man  and  fish  could  see 
each  other.  Three  times  the  flies  took 
the  water  with  never  an  inch  of  leader 
wetting — and  then  Shetterley  came  back 
with  his  hands  up. 


There  was  excitement  and  much  talk 
when  half  a  dozen  clever  fishermen  had 
exercised  their  wiles  on  Payne's  charmed 
fish  with  never  a  sign  of  appreciative 
hunger   from   below. 

"Put  on  a  worm!"  shouted  a  member 
of  the  creek  crowd  in  derision. 

A  river  man  who  made  no  pretense, 
gravely  produced  a  caseworm,  worked  it 
onto  the  tip  of  a  hook,  attached  a  split 
shot,  and  splashed  down  to  the  ledge. 
A  shout  of  laughter  went  up  when  he 
came  back  empty-handed  with  his  case- 
worm  undisturbed. 

The  big  rainbow  seemed  greatly  in- 
terested in  the  proceedings.  He  never 
wavered  in  his  determination  to  decline 
all  invitations,  but  he  swam  about  in  a 
way  that  indicated  that  nothing  escaped 
his  notice. 

Every  river  man  had  tried  his  hand  but 
one.  The  exception  was  the  quiet  chap, 
Land.  The  creek  men  were  laughing 
and  jubilant.  Their  oysters  were  all 
but  won.  When  Land  had  failed  the 
shouting  would  commence.  But  Land 
hung  back  when  Dad  Hear  field  called 
his  name. 

"I'm  not  ready,"  he  said. 

Both  sides  roared  disapproval.  They 
wanted  him  to  step  down  and  settle  the 
wager  one  way  or  another.     The  river 
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men  still  had  hope,  for  Land  sometimes 
did  surprising  things. 

Land  continued  to  shake  his  head.  "I 
can't  try  it  now,  but  I  have  a  proposal  to 
make:  All  of  you  come  here  at  8 
o'clock  tomorrow  morning  and  I'll  be 
standing  on  the  ledge  above  the  pool. 
I'll  get  busy  when  you  give  me  the  sign. 
If  I  don't  get  a  rise  in  three  casts  I'll 
stand  a  banquet  for  everybody." 

Land's  speech  was  greeted  with  a 
shout.  His  game  offer  was  accepted. 
That  evening  his  own  crowd  tried  in 
vain  to  find  out  what  he  had  up  his 
sleeve. 

No  one  saw  Land  get  out  next  morn- 
ing, but  when  the  crowd,  now  really  ex- 
cited, reached  the  pool  almost  on  time, 
there  he  stood  knee-deep  on  the  ledge 
as  motionless  as  a  cigar-store  Indian. 
From  below  the  pool  Dad  Hearfieid 
waved  him  a  signal.  Land's  rod  moved 
just  sufficiently  for  the  comparatively 
short  cast  that  carried  his  flies  to  the 
spot  he  had  selected. 

in  another  instant  both  man  and  rod 
were  in  the  liveliest  action.  A  blaze  of 
color  had  shot  up  from  the  depths  and 
the  big  one  had  the  lead  fly  securely  in 
his  jaw.  It  was  a  bully  fight — worth 
going  miles  to  see.  Everybody  present 
played  that  rainbow  vicariously.  He 
showed  himself  in  the  air  a  dozen  times. 
His  rushes  made  the  waters  swirl,  in 
a  quarter  ot  an  hour  his  white  belly 
flagged  his  surrender  and  Land  let 
him  down  the  pool  into  Dad's  dip  net. 

When  the  old  veteran  had  drawn  the 
scales  down  close  to  five,  everybody 
turned  on  Land  with  congratulations. 
All  knew  there  was  some  secret  back  ot 
what  they  had  witnessed,  but  none  liked 
to  ask  a  direct  question. 

'You  look  cold/'  said  Dad  Hearfieid. 
"How  long  have  you  been  on  the 
ledge?" 

"More  than  two  hours,"  Land  ans- 
wered him ;  "ever  since  dawn." 

"The  trout  must  have  thought  you 
were  an  idiot,"  someone  exclaimed. 

"You're  wrong,"  replied  Land.  "I 
gave  that  trout  two  hours  to  figure  me 
out  as  a  tree  That's  the  sole  reason 
why  your  creek  bunch  is  going  to  pay 
for  the  banquet.  You  were  dead  right — 
but  you  lose !" 


Sandy  Sykes  spent  his  boyhood  in 
New  Zealand  where  they  fish  hard  and 
hunt  hard  and  learn,  in  the  wilderness, 
to  meet  any  emergency.  Sandy  main- 
tains that  both  the  Klamath  and  the 
Shovel  are  always  in  tune  for  the  man 
who  understands  them — and  knows  what 
to  do.  Sandy's  theory  was  put  to  the 
test. 

The  season  was  late.  Rainstorms 
around  the  lake  kept  the  river  riled. 
Fishing  dropped  off;  the  usual  artificial 
flies  were  impossible  in  such  water. 

Sandy  Sykes  had  no  love  for  a  baited 
hook.  When  the  big  ones  wouldn't  rise 
to  anything  his  hook  contained — quit 
taking  everything  in  fact  except  a  hook 
baited  with  a  curious  insect  that  was 
anything  but  plentiful  along  the  stream 
— Sandy  threw  down  his  rod  for  a  day 
and  apparently  had  nothing  better  to  do 
than  to  worry  Mother  Edson.  All 
morning  he  chased  her  chickens  about 
the  fowl-yard ;  all  afternoon  he  ran  the 
horses  in  the  corral  until  he  had  them 
frantic;  in  the  evening  he  borrowed  ail 
the  silks  in  her  thread  basket  and  forgot 
to  bring  them  back. 

Sandy  was  out  early  next  morning. 
He  crossed  the  river  at  the  bridge  above 
the  creek  mouth  and  moved  down  to  the 
meadow  in  front  of  the  cliff  caves  that 
once  were  the  winter  quarters  of  the 
Indians.  He  fished  there  all  day  by 
himself,  and  fellows  discovering  that  he 
was  over  there  wondered  how  he  stood 
it — they  were  catching  trout  only  as  they 
were  able  to  catch  insects  and  the  insects 
were  almost  as  scarce  as  fish  tracks.  At 
evening  the  high  man  had  but  three  to 
his  credit. 

Sandy  Sykes  came  staggering  across 
the  bridge — staggering  under  a  load  of 
something.  The  load  was  composed  of 
large  rainbow  trout.  He  had  every 
ounce  the  law  allowed,  and  he  said 
quietly  that  he  had  enjoyed  the  greatest 
day's  fishing  of  his  life. 

"How'd  y'  do  it?"  everybody  exploded 
at  once. 

'I  had  help,"  answered  the  cheerful 
Sandy.  "I  was  assisted  by  the  chickens, 
the  horses,  and  Mrs.  Edson's  colored 
silks." 

And  the  resourceful  man  from  New 
Zealand   displayed  some  novel  artificial 
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flies.  With  feathers,  strands  of  mane, 
and  silk  he  had  made  some  splendid 
counterfeits  of  the  insect  that  was  almost 
as  scarce  as  fish  tracks. 

The  proportions  of  the  run  of  rain- 
bows that  is  sure  to  reach  the  Shovel 
at  least  once  each  summer  are  beyond  the 
comprehension  of  him  who  has  never 
taken  the  trail  outward  from  Ager  when 


small  copper  and  silver  spoon  of  his  own 
invention,  taught  him  how  to  adjust  and 
how  to  handle  it,  and  bade  him  begin 
business  at  the  hatchery  pool  a  short 
distance  up   the  creek  at  daybreak. 

The  Stranger  had  been  on  the  job 
more  than  an  hour  when  Hughes  spied 
upon  him  from  the  hazel  bushes.  He 
might  have  stepped  into  the  open  without 
being  seen,  for  the  Stranger  was  a  man 
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the  orioles  blazed  the  way  with  inter- 
minable flashes  of  yellow  and  the  salmon 
flies  waited  in  the  clump  of  trees  where 
the  road  first  reaches  the  river  to  testify 
that  the  magic  hour  was  at  hand.  Listen 
to  the  story  of  the  Stranger. 

He  had  caught  small  rainbows  else- 
where, this  Stranger,  but  his  week  on 
the  Klamath  and  Shovel  had  made  him 
the  pitied  of  every  veteran  there.  He 
watched  them  and  imitated  their  tactics 
but  he  missed  the  indefinable  something 
that  enabled  them  to  connect  with  the 
fish.  It  was  a  triumphant  day  that 
closed  with  one  rainbow  to  his  credit. 

The  season's  second  big  run  of  fish 
reached  the  mouth  of  Shovel  late  in  the 
afternoon.  Hughes  knew  the  signs. 
After  dinner  he  took  the  Stranger 
aside,  passed  over  to  the  luckless  one  a 


obsessed.  He  was  bringing  his  spoon 
up  through  the  pool  at  a  terrific  clip 
and  almost  every  time  the  spinner  passed 
through  the  hole  that  was  fairly  swarm- 
ing with  the  fresh  rainbows,  one  of  them 
struck  viciously. 

The  joy  and  wonder  of  what  he  was 
doing  exalted  the  Stranger  until  he  was 
no  longer  of  earth.  A  small  irrigating 
ditch  emptied  into  the  creek  near  where 
the  perspiring  fisherman  stood.  Two 
wire  gates  prevented  fish  from  running 
up  the  ditch.  Hughes  saw  that  the 
space  between  the  gates  was  a  twisting 
mass.  The  Stranger  had  converted  it 
into  a  reservoir  for  keeping  his  fish 
alive.  At  intervals  he  came  to  dump  in 
more  trout  from  a  grain  sack. 

Cautiously  Hughes  slipped  down  to 
the   ditch.      Half   a  hundred    rainbows 
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were  imprisoned  between  the  gates  and 
not  one  of  them  weighed  under  two 
pounds!  Hughes  lifted  the  lower  wire 
gate  just  sufficiently  for  a  rainbow  to 
scoot  under,  fastened  it  securely,  and 
stole  away  through  the  hazel  bushes. 

To  this  day  the  Stranger  tells  a  fine 
tale  of  a  miraculous  draft  of  fishes  that 
nobody  has  ever  believed,  because  on  the 
day  he  mentions  he  brought  in  only 
about  the  legal  limit.  His  listeners 
smile  when  the  Stranger  grows  big-eyed 
in  telling  his  story,  and  they  laugh  when 
he  declares  that  Providence  divested  him 
of  three-quarters  of  his  catch. 

Because  of  the  beauty  of  Shovel  and 
its  woods  and  because  of  the  never-to-be- 
forgotten  sport  its  pools  and  riffles  gave, 
men  tried  for  years  to  bring  away  some 
modicum  of  the  stream's  charm  in  photo- 
graphs— and     they     did     not     succeed. 


Shovel  has  been  a  sore  puzzle  to  the 
amateur  camera  man.  It  was  no  trick 
to  snapshot  the  stream  in  its  open  places, 
but  the  open  places  disclosed  little  of  its 
actual  beauty.  Hidden  in  the  temple 
of  emeralds  are  the  places  that  make  one 
forget  his  rod.  The  delicate  boughs  of 
the  umbrageous  balm  of  gileads  meet 
way  up  overhead  so  that  only  little 
patches  of  sunshine  come  through. 

A  time  exposure  gets  the  woods — and 
shows  a  meaningless  white  streak  through 
the  heart  of  the  picture.  The  streak 
stands  for  the  swiftly  moving  water. 
The  deceptive  green  light  tempts  the 
novice  to  do  a  lot  of  snapshooting.  A 
few  days  after  he  gets  home  he  drops 
in,  with  great  expectations,  at  the  shop 
where  his  developing  and  printing  are 
done  and  the  man  says  to  him:  "I'm 
sorry  to  report  that  I  have  no  prints  for 
you.      Here   are   your   films,    developed 
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with  our  usual  care,  and  there  is  so  little 
on  them  that  I  suppose  you  were  taking 
a  night  scene  and  forgot  to  set  off  the 
flashlight." 

For  three  summers  I  tried  to  photo- 
graph my  favorite  pools  and  stretches 
of  rough  water.  I  would  not  give  it  up 
after  a  failure  or  two  because  I  wanted 
a  visible  background  for  certain  fishing 
stories  such  as  one  dares  whisper  only 
into  the  ear  of  a  friend.  The  camera 
work  of  three  years  went  for  naught. 
Last  summer  I  tried  again.  When 
three  days  of  full  baskets  had  appeased 
the  angling  eagerness,  I  got  out  the 
small  camera  and  tripod  and  went 
sneaking  into  the  woods  like  a  thief.  I 
would  steal  old  Shovel's  picture  this 
time  or  give  up.  It  was,  and  always  had 
been,  just  a  little  like  going  after  the 
sconces  in  a  church,  but  the  stream  had 
laughed  at  the  camera  so  often  that  grim 
purpose  was  not  to  be  moved  by  senti- 
ment. 

The  brand  new  weapon  for  the  attack 
was  a  trick.  A  friend  coming  back  from 
Europe  had  met  on  the  steamer  a  lady 
who  had  heard  her  brother  telling  their 
aunt  that  his  roommate  at  college  had 
married  a  girl  whose  camera-fiend 
cousin  said  that  moving  water  in  the 
shade  could  be  successfully  photographed 
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by  setting  the  camera  on  the  tripod  as 
for  a  time  exposure  and  taking  a  series 
of  instantaneous  snapshots  on  the  same 
film  or  plate.  My  friend,  who  didn't 
believe  it,  told  me.  In  theory  it  was 
not  convincing,  but  it  was  seized  upon 
as  a  spear,  however  frail,  with  which  to 
attack  the  defiant  old  Shovel. 

The  trick  does  work.  It  works  to  per- 
fection. Some  of  the  pictures  appearing 
here  as  illustrations  establish  the  fact. 
I  selected  a  beautiful  piece  of  water 
where  at  dusk  the  use  of  light-colored 
flies  had  often  brought  everlasting  con- 
sternation to  certain  hook-jawed  three- 
and  four-pounders  that  seemed  out  of 
place  in  a  stream  of  Shovel's  modest 
width. 

The  gileads  stretched  a  feathery  roof 
above.  At  mid-afternoon  of  this  May 
day  the  sunlight  reached  the  water  and 
the  banks  as  through  folds  of  green  silk. 
The  tripod  was  erected  on  a  foot-log 
over  the  middle  of  the  creek.  A  downy 
cascade  was  almost  under  my  feet,  with 
good  riffles  above.  Looking  at  the 
changing  surface,  the  thing  seemed  out 
of  the  question.  I  thought  of  Naaman, 
who  didn't  believe,  but  who  dipped  in 
Jordan  seven  times,  and  had  mighty  good 
cause  to  be  glad.  The  shutter  was  set 
at  a  hundredth  of  a  second.     How  many 
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times  should  I  snap  ?  I  thought  of 
Naaman  and  snapped  away  seven  times. 

The  accompanying  picture  marked 
"X"  was  the  result.  Experts  say  the 
remarkable  thing  about  it  is  the  sharp- 
ness with  which  the  little  cascade  in  the 
foreground  is  depicted.  The  log  seen 
lying  across  the  stream  was  one  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  from  the  small  camera, 
which  has  only  the  ordinary  lens  that 
comes  with  such  a  machine.  The  film 
is  three  and  a  quarter  by  five  and  a  half 
inches.  The  detail  is  so  fine  that  there 
is  no  loss  whatever  of  sharpness  in  a 
sepia  enlargement  two  feet  in  width. 
The  picture  has  puzzled  every  amateur 
who  was  not  told  of  the  method  of  its 
taking.  Plainly  the  shade  made  a  snap- 
shot impossible,  and  just  as  plainly  no 
time  exposure  could  limn  that  rapidly 
moving  water. 

Of  course  the  tossing  foam  of  that 
little  cascade  did  move  between  the  first 
and  seventh  snapshots,  which  were  about 
seven  seconds  apart.  Why,  then,  is  no 
movement  shown?  I  will  not  deprive 
the  reader  of  a  pleasant  problem  by  at- 
tempting to  explain  it. 

The  last  hundred  yards  of  Shovel,  be- 
fore it  loses  its  identity  in  the  Klamath, 
is  through  a  grove  of  tall  trees  with 
interlacing  boughs  that  foil  the  photog- 


rapher. I  had  tried  at  nearly  every  hour 
of  the  day  to  get  that  strip,  battles  with 
big  ones  having  invested  every  yard  of 
it  with  peculiar  interest.  I  had  never 
got  a  picture  worth  looking  at. 

Now  I  set  up  the  camera  and  exposed 
the  film  ten  times.  The  picture  marked 
"Y"  resulted.  It  looks  down  the  riffle. 
Beyond  the  foot-bridge  is  the  river.  The 
picture  marked  "Z"  was  taken  from  the 
opposite  bank  of  the  Klamath,  looking 
across  the  river  and  into  the  green 
cavern  at  the  creek's  mouth.  Half  a 
dozen  exposures  enabled  the  lens  to  pene- 
trate the  cavern,  and  yet  the  tumbling 
river  hardly  shows  movement. 

Some  of  the  pictures  taken  on  Shovel 
creek  show  sunshine  streaming  in  at  one 
side.  When  one  gazes  steadily  at  the 
originals  of  these  pictures  the  sunshine 
takes  on  a  quality  that  almost  startles. 

Catching  running  water  in  shaded 
woodland  by  repeated  exposures  on  the 
same  film  or  glass  negative  may  be  no 
real  secret  among  wise  photographers. 
I  only  know  that  it  was  news  to  all  the 
amateurs  of  my  acquaintance ;  that  they 
were  delighted  beyond  measure  to  learn 
the  trick  that  has  enabled  me  to  have 
with  me  all  the  year  some  good  counter- 
feits of  matchless  Shovel  creek  in  the 
wonderful  country  of  the  Klamath. 
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By  M.  A.  SHAW 


Photograph    by   the   Author 


When    Two   Rivers  Lake    Tossed   a    Canoe    to    the  Danger  and 
Delight  of  the  Paddlers       J 


N  one  of  the  Lake  Expan- 
sions of  the  Madawaska 
River,  in  Algonquin 
Park,  I  had  a  day  of  play 
that  I  shall  not  soon  for- 
get. It  was  in  the  broad 
day,  and  surrounded  by  long,  forest-cov- 
ered hills.  It  was  great  fun.  The  hun- 
dred times  that  afternoon  that  the  canoe 
was  within  an  ace  of  slipping  out  from 
under  us — and  didn't;  or  was  within  an 
inch  of  taking  water — and  didn't;  I 
would  not  have  missed  it  for  thousands! 
When  we  came  out  of  the  partly  shel- 
tered bay  and  saw  the  waves,  discretion 
pointed  a  course  to  our  destination  three 
miles  away  by  two  sides  of  a  triangle  in- 
stead of  by  a  straight  line  almost  in  the 
trough  of  the  waves.  I  had  never  been 
in  a  more  tottery  canoe.  My  first  bow- 
load  had  the  center  of  gravity  of  a  six- 
foot  two-inch  professor  kneeling  bolt- 
upright — only  the  polished  surface  of 
Cache  Lake  got  us  to  the  other  canoe, 
a  Cunarder  for  safety  compared  with 
ours,  without  a  ducking. 

Then  came  the  boy,  and  two  days  had 
partly  accustomed  us  to  that  constant 
vigilance  against  a  leap  to  one  side  or 
other  of  our  skittish  craft.  Now  on  tum- 
bling Two  Rivers  Lake  we  were  heading 
out  into  the  waves  far  enough  on  the 
first  leg  of  way  to  give,  when  we  turned, 
a  wind  full  on  the  stern.  The  least  in- 
expert of  the  two,  I  gave  orders.  No 
help  in  steering  could  be  expected  from 
the  bow.  I  have  seen  experts  do  won- 
ders there  in  a  storm,  but  not  a  novitiate 
of  a  hundred  hours  all  told.  So  I  did 
what  seemed  best;  right  or  wrong,  let 
the  knowing  ones  tell. 

"Never  miss  a  stroke,  Mephisto.     Do 
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instantly  what  I  say."  (Odd  how  a  pet 
name  came  out  at  that  time  before  I 
knew  it.) 

On  that  leg,  heading  into  the  waves, 
the  canoe  rose  and  fell  like  a  cork.  Now 
and  again  the  bow  would  fall  from  a 
big  wave  with  a  resounding  whack  that 
sent  a  shiver  through  the  entire  frame  of 
it,  but  on  the  whole  we  could  have 
crossed  the  lake  in  this  direction  with 
comparative  ease,  dangerous  as  it  was. 
I  was  not  so  sure  of  what  was  soon  to 
be  before  us. 

When  I  judged  we  were  out  far 
enough,  I  watched  for  a  big  wave.  It 
passed.  Then  I  sank  my  paddle  broad- 
side to  our  direction,  and  Mephisto,  nim- 
bly biddable,  flashed  his  to  the  other 
side.  Round  tottered  the  boat  —  it 
seemed  to  me  during  those  moments  that 
the  slightest  extra  pressure  of  a  knee 
would  have  sent  us  over.  Round  we 
rocked,  and  the  next  big  wave  caught 
us  full  behind,  lifted  four  feet  of  the 
bow  clean  out  of  the  water,  and  took  us 
along  like  a  mill  race. 

It  seemed  to  hang  an  interminable 
time  just  in  front  of  my  thwart,  the 
water  an  inch  from  the  gunwales.  The 
breaking  noises  of  the  curl  of  it  were  full 
in  my  ears.  I  could  see  the  blue  of  it 
turning  to  a  kind  of  brown  where  it 
broke  into  the  white  curl  full  of  bubbles. 
It  melted  at  last;  the  bow  dropped,  and 
we  were  tumbling  on  lesser  waves. 

I  do  not  know  the  cause  of  these 
periodical  big  waves,  but  they  put  a  fine 
edge  on  our  play  that  afternoon.  On 
the  smaller  ones  we  tipped  and  tottered, 
rose  and  dipped,  so  quickly  that  our 
breath  came  little  and  fast;  then  a  big 
wave,  with  its  curling  top,  would  hang 
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the  boat  out  of  the  water  and  give  us  a 
long,  smooth  glide  full  of  fearful  joy. 
Every  time  one  came,  the  canoe,  hanging 
thus,  seemed  on-the-.  point  of  a  curving, 
tipping  shoot  round  into  the  trough. 
Often  a  full  sheer  was  checked  in  the 
nick  of  time. 

Altogether  my  paddle  seemed  an  ex- 
tension of  my  arms,  joined  to  them  by 
marvelously  clever  devices.  The  blade 
would  flash  in  the  sun  and  then  perform, 
almost  automatically,  deft  and  curious 
movements  in  the  water  that  somehow 
kept  the  canoe  dead  ahead.  Now  and 
again  it  would  change  sides  and  play  the 
same  game,  and  the  bowboy — bless  him ! 
— would  "never  miss  a  stroke." 

And  then  I  was  aware  of  a  strange 
thing.  I  was  racing  down  Two  Rivers 
with  a  kind  of  double  consciousness,  if 
one  can  have  such.  Maybe  I  should  say 
with  two  groups  of  ideas  and  feelings 
striving  for  the  upper  hand  in  a  single 
consciousness — I  wish  the  psychologists 
would  tell  me.  Anyhow,  uppermost  in 
my  mind  was  the  thrilling  thing  in  hand : 
— to  hold  the  slippery  canoe  from  shoot- 
ing to  right  or  left  in  that  turbulent 
water  until  we  got  to  shore,  even  though 
our  landing  would  be  near  half  a  mile 


from  the  spot  we  had  set  out  for — the 
rbsorbing  tension  of  it;  the  straining 
muscles;  the  breaking  water;  and  the 
careening  canoe,  now  tossed  on  the 
smaller  waves,  now  hanging  fearfully  on 
the  larger  ones. 

This,  as  I  said,  was  in  the  center  of 
my  mind.  But  along  the  border  there 
were  what  might  be  called  the  high-light 
ideas  of  a  queer  kind  of  reflection — as  if 
a  whole  group  were  knocking  at  the 
gates,  but  the  intensity  of  the  thing  in 
hand  would  let  only  the  stronger  ones 
find  a  lodgment  even  in  the  dim  marginal 
region. 

The  dotted  lines  below  indicate  where 
the  business  in  hand  drove  out  every- 
thing ;  the  words  represent  the  ideas  that 
found  lodgment:  .  .  .  dance  with 
Death  .  .  .  enjoying  it  . 
on  his  bosom  .  .  .  just  over  gun- 
wale .  .  .  one  mis-stroke  . 
play  over  for  ever     .     .     .     joy  of  game. 

Then  a  threatened  sheer  of  the  canoe 
would  drive  out  everything  but  the  ideas 
and  feelings  in  connection  with  the  dan- 
ger— the  hanging  bow  on  the  curled 
wave;  the  heave  of  the  paddle;  fear  and 
a  strange  kind  of  gladness.  But  back 
would  come  the  reflection: 
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Columbus  .  .  .  unknown  . 
fun  .  .  .  Grahame-White  . 
air  fun. 

I  think  the  reflection  had  got  to  some 
kind  of  conclusion  —  unscientifically 
hasty,  I  admit:  .  .  .  Duty  . 
Truth  .  .  .  rule  much 
fun  .  .  .  play  .  .  .  Art  .  .  . 
more  .  .  .  ;  when  I  caught  a  re- 
mark from  the  bow.  I  forget  what  it 
was,  but  I  know  it  struck  me  at  the  time 
as  being  more  in  keeping  with  a  walk  in 
a  country  lane  than  with  our  present  sit- 
uation. At  that  I  took  the  bit  in  my 
teeth  and  changed  our  course  so  as  to 
catercorner  the  waves  right  to  the  Mada- 
waska  River  at  the  end  of  the  shining 
sand  beach. 

If  we'd  been  having  a  straight  run 
with  Death,  now  it  was  to  be  a  kind  of 
serpentine  march,  for  I  did  not  yet  dare 
to  take  the  big  waves  aslant.  In  certain 
hands  it  might  have  been  done;  the  feats 
of  a  canoe  deftly  managed  are  marvelous. 
I  did  not  credit  the  story  of  a  steam  tug's 


meeting  on  Lake  Huron,  in  a  storm  to 
the  fear  of  foundering,  an  Indian  family 
paddling  a  birch  bark  canoe  with  unper- 
turbed minds.  I  believe  it  now  in  the 
light   of   experience. 

But  that  day  on  Two  Rivers,  I  balked 
at  the  big  waves,  and  I  think,  after  all, 
it  added  to  our  sport.  It  gave  us  the 
leanings  to  the  tipping  point  and  right- 
ings  again  on  the  lesser  waves ;  and  then, 
with  a  supreme  effort,  the  fetching  of  the 
canoe  to  take  the  big  waves  full  astern 
and,  to  the  sound  of  the  swishing  curls, 
be  carried  on  the  crests  with  an  awful 
kind  of  glee. 

Always,  in  march  or  glide,  down 
through  the  stormier  water  at  the  end  of 
the  lake,  the  terrible  but  fascinating  part- 
ner hugged  us  close  and  added  a  strange 
zest  to  the  sport,  till  the  bow  shoved 
into  the  packed  sand  and  we  were  pull- 
ing to  safety.  The  other  canoe  was  still 
heading  out  on  the  first  leg;  it  turned, 
and  finally  we  saw  the  third  man  spong- 
ing out! 


BLACKBIRDS 

By  INGRAM  CROCKETT 

C  AILING,    sailing,    sailing    over    the  treetops  high, 

When   the  light   is  red   in   the  west,   a  low,  lone  bar- 
Wheeling    and    drifting    and    whirling   across  the  sky 
Till  out  of  the  day  comes  night  and  the  evening  star. 

Sailing,   sailing,  sailing  careless  and  reckless  as  Youth! 

Sons  of  the  wild  March  winds  and  the   untrod  way — 
Buccaneers  black  that  chatter  and  mock   at  ruth, 

Wanderers  asking  of  Time  but  a  song   and  a  day. 


Sailing,  sailing,  sailing!     Strike  off  these  shackles  of  mine! 

Chains  of  convention,  links  that  are  all- fool's  gold — 
And  it's  up  and  away !  with  never  a  bond   to  confine 

While  the  sea  and  the  heavens  are  wide   and  the  heart  is  bold ! 


THE  NERVE  OF  JAMES  AUSTIN 


By   NEVIL   G.    HENSHAW 


Illustrated   by    Edward    L.    Chase 


ICHOLAS  WILSON 
and  I  had  been  watching 
the  struggle  of  a  mocca- 
sin which,  through  sheer 
wantonness,  one  of  the 
rice  keepers  had  captured 
in  a  cut  of  the  lower  field.  "That  was 
nicely  done,  and  nervy,  too,"  I  remarked 
to  the  overseer,  as  the  man  splashed  away 
with  his  prize  squirming  viciously  at  the 
end  of  the  long  pole  across  his  shoulder. 

Wilson  smiled  contemptuously. 

"Excuse  me  for  differin'  with  you," 
he  replied.  "That  wasn't  nerve.  It  was 
plain  foolishness.  What's  the  use  in  a 
man's  stakin'  and  tyin'  a  snake  when  he's 
got  a  plantation  gun  in  his  hand  and 
orders  to  shoot  every  cotton-mouth  on 
sight?  There  wasn't  any  sense  in  the 
risk  he  took.  He  can't  eat  the  snake, 
and  he's  not  apt  to  find  anyone  who'll 
want  to  buy  it.  Ten  to  one  he'll  kill  it 
and  throw  it  away  before  he  hits  the 
plantation  road. 

"If  you  want  to  know  why  he  done  it, 
I'll  tell  you.  He  was  showin'  off.  He'd 
heard  you  was  from  the  North,  and  he 
wanted  to  see  your  eyes  stick  out. 

"That's  what  about  nine-tenths  of 
what  folks  call  nerve  amounts  to — just 
showin'  off.  The  real  thing  don't 
spread  itself  out,  and  ask  you  to  look 
on  and  say,  'How  brave.'  Generally  you 
don't  know  anything  about  it  except  by 
accident,  like  in  the  case  of  my  friend, 
James  Austin.     But  I'll  tell  you. 

"It  was  way  back  in  my  sugar  days, 
when  I  was  overseein'  cane  to  keep  from 
starvin'  to  death,  and  incidentally  tryin' 
to  lay  up  enough  money  to  teach  the 
Louisiana  planters  the  beauties  of  the 
rice  business.  I'd  just  quit  Colonel 
Hardy,  at  Bayside,  and  was  out  of  work, 
so  when  I  heard  they'd  fired  the  field 
overseer  at  Reliance  and  was  lookin'  for 


someone  to  take  his  place,  I  rode  over 
to  see  what  I  could  do.  Well,  I  got  the 
job.  General  Winthrop,  the  owner,  was 
a  red-faced,  white-haired,  good-natured 
old  fellow,  and  when  I  told  him  I'd 
worked  a  year  under  a  Colonel  and 
thought  I'd  learned  enough  to  go  up  in 
the  ranks,  he  broke  out  laughin'  and  said 
he  reckoned  he'd  have  to  give  me  a 
chance.  The  General  was  almost  as 
proud  of  his  title  as  I  was  about  doin' 
things  right,  so,  after  that,  we  got  on 
fine. 

"Reliance  was  what  you  might  call 
a  bayou  mill.  It  stood  just  back  from 
the  far  bank,  with  a  bridge  leadin'  over 
to  the  parish  road  and  a  slantin'  wharf 
runnin'  down  from  the  warehouse,  to 
roll  the  sugar  barrels  on.  Inside  it  was 
the  most  up-to-date  mill  I've  ever  seen. 
Like  most  sugar  planters,  the  General  let 
his  fields  go  and  put  everything  he  made 
into  machinery,  so  there  was  hardly  a 
latest  improvement  we  didn't  have.  The 
crushers  was  the  newest,  most  powerful 
sort,  the  double  effect  was  so  recent  it 
hadn't  had  time  to  get  patented,  and  the 
centrifugals  made  so  many  revolutions  a 
minute  they'd  never  been  able  to  figure 
the  exact  amount. 

"Progress,  was  the  General's  war-cry. 
'Reliance  may  be  small,'  he'd  say,  'but 
what  she  lacks  in  size  she  makes  up  in 
quality.'  And  that's  the  way  we  come 
to  get  James  Austin. 

"It  was  just  after  we'd  started  grind- 
in',  and  things  hadn't  quite  settled  down 
for  the  season,  when  the  General  called 
me  into  his  office  one  mornin'  after 
breakfast. 

"  'Wilson,'  says  he,  'I  want  you  to 
take  a  couple  of  carts  over  to  town  and 
bring  back  the  new  machinery  from  the 
freight  depot.  I'll  look  after  the  field 
myself  till  you  get  back.' 
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"  'Yes,  sir,'  says  I.     'Anything  else  ?' 

"  'Why,  yes,'  says  he.  'You'd  better 
take  the  buckboard  and  the  ponies.  I'm 
expecting  Mr.  Brent,  the  chemist,  up 
from  New  Orleans  to-day,  and  he  may 
as  well  come  out  with  you.' 

'"Mr.  what?'  I  begins. 

"  'Mr.  James  Austin  Brent,  the  chem- 
ist,' says  the  General.  'I  forgot  to  tell 
you  that  I'd  engaged  him.  I  was  talk- 
ing to  the  one  over  at  Sterling  the  other 
day,  and  what  he  told  me  was  a  positive 
revelation.  I  see  now  that  my  theories 
have  been  all  wrong.  How  can  a  man 
tell  what  he's  getting  out  of  his  mill, 
or  his  field  either,  for  that  matter,  unless 
he  goes  after  it  in  a  scientific  manner?' 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  says  I,  and  I  went  out  and 
detailed  four  men  to  hook  the  ponies  to 
the  buckboard.  They  was  from  the  prai- 
rie, them  ponies  was,  and,  like  all  Cajun 
horseflesh,  you  had  to  break  'em,  every 
time  you  drove  'em. 

"james  Austin — somehow  his  name 
was  one  of  the  sort  you  naturally  want 
to  work  double — come  in  on  the  noon 
train.  I  was  waitin'  for  him  at  the 
depot  when  he  arrived,  and  I  must  say 
that  my  first  impression  of  him  was  a 
good  one.  He  was  a  young  man  of 
thirty  or  so,  with  good  gray  eyes  and  the 
kind  of  short,  curly  hair  that  generally 
means  grit.  He  was  a  little  undersized 
and  stocky,  but  there  wasn't  anything 
clumsy  about  him.  He  handled  himself 
kind  of  quiet  and  solid,  like  he'd  been 
trained  to  it.  The  fact  is  he  told  me 
once  that  he'd  played  football  on  his  col- 
lege team,  so  I  reckon  that  was  where 
it  come  in. 

"After  we'd  shook  hands  and  I'd  ex- 
plained who  I  waSj  we  went  back  of  the 
depot,  where  I'd  left  the  ponies.  Not 
wantin'  to  take  any  chances,  I'd  kept  one 
of  the  hands  from  the  carts  to  look  after 
'em,  and  when  we  got  there  he  was 
doin'  a  series  of  high  jumps,  with  a 
bridle  in  each  hand.  Whether  it  was 
the  train  or  their  own  natural  devilment, 
I  don't  know,  but  them  ponies  was  put- 
tin'  on  a  few  extra  touches  for  the  stran- 
ger. They  was  buckin'  and  sun-fishin' 
like  a  pair  of  broncs,  and  every  now  and 
then  they'd  vary  things  by  tryin'  to  lie 
down  and  roll  out  of  the  harness. 

"I  threw  James  Austin's  grip  onto  the 


back  and  motioned  him  to  follow  it. 
'You  can  crawl  over  the  seat  after  we 
get  started,'  I  explains.  'There's  goin' 
to  be  somethin'  doin'  the  minute  I  get  in 
front,  and  I  want  to  have  plenty  of 
room  till  I  get  'em  straightened  out.' 

"James  Austin  looked  at  the  ponies 
for  a  second  or  so,  and  then  stepped  back 
a  little,  out  of  the  way.  'They're  pretty 
wild,  aren't  they?'  he  asks. 

"  'Wild  as  coots,'  says  I.  'However, 
they  haven't  got  me  yet,  which  goes  a 
long  way  toward  sayin'  they  won't  do  it 
this  time.' 

"James  Austin  edged  up  to  the  buck- 
board  like  he  was  steppin'  on  eggs,  and 
fished  out  his  grip  with  the  handle  of  an 
umbrella  he  was  carryin'. 

"  'Then,  if  you  don't  mind,  I  think 
I'll  hire  a  conveyance,'  says  he.  'That 
is,  if  this  is  the  only  team  from  the  plan- 
tation.' 

"Well,  it  knocked  me  plumb  off  my 
feet.  If  he'd  been  a  little,  shrimpy  dude 
like  I'd  half  expected,  I  wouldn't  'a' 
been  so  surprised.  But  here  he  was  a 
good,  solid  chunk  of  a  man,  brown  and 
hard  and  lookin'  like  he  could  take  care 
of  himself  in  most  any  kind  of  trouble. 

"  'I'm  the  only  one  bound  for  Reli- 
ance,' says  I.  'There  was  some  carts  in, 
but  I  sent  'em  back  two  hours  ago.' 

"Then,  because  I  couldn't  keep  it 
back  any  longer,  I  reckon,  I  blurted  out 
what  was  in  my  mind.  'What's  the 
matter?'  I  asks.  'You  ain't  scared,  are 
you  i 

"James  Austin  smiled.  Not  weak  and 
sickly,  but  in  a  quiet,  thoughtful  sort  of 
way. 

"  'I  don't  know,'  says  he.  'I  suppose 
I  am.  Anyhow,  I'm  afraid  to  take  a 
chance  of  being  broken  up,  just  at 
present.' 

"  'Suit  yourself,'  says  I,  and  I  jumped 
in  the  buckboard  and  went  dustin'  it  up 
the  street  like  one  of  the  Arizona  sand- 
storms. 

"Of  course  the  General  wanted  to 
know  where  his  chemist  was  when  I  got 
back,  but  I  ain't  the  kind  that  takes 
pleasure  in  startin'  a  stranger  in  wrong. 
I  simply  said  he'd  stopped  in  town  to 
get  somethin'  he  needed,  which  was  as 
near  the  truth  as  most  folks  manage  to 
come. 


THE  CHEMIST  GIVE  A  SCARED  SORT  OF  GASP  AND  TURNED 
AS   WHITE  AS  THE  FOAM    IN   THE  JUICE   PAN" 


"A  little  later,  as  I  was  goin'  through 
the  mill,  Monon,  the  head  sugar  boiler, 
called  me  aside.  Monon  was  one  of 
them  big,  red  Frenchmen  who  always 
starts  things  at  a  Cajun  dance  by  slap- 
pin'  themselves  on  the  chest  and  saying 
they're  king  of  the  ball  and,  in  addition 
to  his  regular  duties,  he  was  sort  of  gen- 
eral foreman  inside.  Outside  he  was 
what  you  might  call  a  power  in  the  land. 

"You  see,  like  other  folks,  the  French- 
men here  have  a  leader  in  each  political 


district,  and  these  leaders  are  generally 
the  ones  who  have  managed  to  bluff  or 
lick  the  rest  of  the  voters  into  line. 
Monon  had  made  a  pretty  good  job  of 
his  leadership,  and  as  most  of  the  mill 
force  was  French  and  from  his  district, 
it  was  only  natural  he  was  in  charge. 
"Takin'  it  all  in  all,  it  was  a  good  deal 
like  one  of  them  Northern  unions,  espe- 
cially as  Monon  was  gettin'  a  rake  off 
from  outside.  You  see,  most  of  the 
planters    wasn't    very    particular    about 
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such  little  matters  as  pollutin'  the  bayous 
and  runnin'  their  dummy  lines  over 
other  folks'  land,  so  the  crops  had  to  be 
fertilized  with  a  little  politics  every  year 
to  make  'em  come  out  a  success.  The 
little  matters  I've  mentioned  was  in  the 
hands  of  a  body  called  the  police  jury, 
and  it  was  the  business  of  such  men  as 
Monon  to  see  that  the  members  of  this 
body  was  the  right  kind. 

"But  I  was  tellin'  you  about  Monon's 
callin'  me  aside. 

"  'One  moment,  M'sieu  Wilson,'  says 
he,  after  we'd  got  in  a  corner.  'It  is  said 
that  the  General  has  employed  a  chemist, 
and  that  he  will  arrive  to-day.  This 
chemist,  now — you  can  tell  me  what  it 
is  that  he  will  do?' 

"  'In  a  general  way,  yes,'  says  I. 
'He'll  examine  the  cakes  from  your  dirt 
presses  and  the  syrup  from  your  pans 
and  double-effect,  and  if  you  ain't  get- 
tin'  the  right  amount  of  whatever  it  is 
that  makes  sugar,  you'll  hear  from  him. 
I  reckon  he'll  keep  you  mill  folks  on  the 
jump.' 

"Monon  grinned,  but  it  wasn't  much 
of  a  success.  His  mouth  was  all  right, 
but  he  had  the  kind  of  little,  red,  pig 
eyes  that  don't  go  well  with  a  smile. 

"  'To  jump,  that  is  not  nice — espe- 
cially in  one  of  my  size,'  says  he.  'Per- 
haps if  this  chemist  were  to  do  the  jump- 
ing it  would  be  better.  Bien.  We 
shall  see.' 

"James  Austin  arrived  a  little  later, 
in  a  livery  rig,  and  I  happened  to  be  in 
the  office  when  he  reported.  Somehow 
I  kind  of  expected  him  to  give  me  a  tip 
to  keep  my  mouth  shut,  but  it  appeared 
that  wasn't  his  way. 

"  'I'm  sorry  not  to  have  been  here  be- 
fore, General,'  says  he,  'but,  the  fact  is, 
I  didn't  altogether  like  the  looks  of  those 
ponies  of  yours.  There  were  a  lot  of 
glass  tubes  and  appliances  in  my  valise, 
and  I  didn't  care  particularly  about 
starting  in  with  a  broken  arm  or  leg.' 

"When  he  was  through  I  followed 
him  outside,  and  give  him  my  hand.  'I 
reckon  I  owe  you  an  apology,  Mr. 
Brent,'  says  I.  'You  see,  I  didn't  know 
about  them  glass  tubes.' 

"  'Oh,  that's  all  right,'  says  he.  'You 
knew  about  my  arms  and  legs,  and  I 
meant  just  what  I  said.' 


"Next  mornin',  when  James  Austin 
reported  that  his  laboratory  was  ready, 
the  General,  who  was  busy,  called  me 
in  from  the  field  to  take  him  over  the 
mill.  Of  course  the  first  thing  to  do 
was  to  look  up  Monon,  so  I  introduced 
the  pair  with  a  word  or  two  about  their 
havin'  to  pull  together  if  each  wanted 
to  do  the  best  in  his  line. 

"Lookin'  back  on  it  now,  I  see  it  was 
a  mistake.  When  two  men  know  they're 
goin'  to  buck  each  other,  there  ain't  any 
use  in  remindin'  'em  of  it,  especially 
when  they're  shakin'  hands.  Anyhow, 
from  the  first  I  could  see  they  was  sizin' 
each  other  up — the  chemist  in  a  quiet 
kind  of  way,  the  sugar  boiler  with  the 
big  smile  and  pleasant  talk  a  Frenchman 
always  uses  when  he's  figurin'  how  he 
can  get  you  behind  your  back.  It  was 
plain  trouble  was  comin',  but  I  don't 
reckon  it  would  'a'  arrived  as  soon  as  it 
did  if  it  hadn't  been  for  what  happened 
a  few  moments  after. 

"It  was  while  he  was  behind  the  roll- 
ers, and  James  Austin  had  leaned  for- 
ward a  little  to  get  a  better  view  of  the 
juice  as  it  come  pourin'  down.  There 
was  a  big  flywheel  just  in  front  of  him 
and  as  he  done  so,  the  brim  of  his  hat 
caught  in  the  belt  and  went  shootin'  up 
toward  the  roof  like  a  skyrocket.  Most 
sugar  men  wouldn't  'a'  paid  any  atten- 
tion to  such  a  thing,  but  the  chemist 
give  a  scared  sort  of  gasp  and  turned  as 
white  as  the  foam  in  the  juice  pan. 

"It  was  all  over  in  a  second,  but  that 
second  was  enough  for  Monon.  He'd 
got  the  measure  of  his  man,  and  when 
we  went  back  to  the  laboratory,  he  fol- 
lowed along  behind. 

"  'You  have  a  nice  little  place  here, 
M'sieu  Brent,'  says  he,  after  he'd  took  a 
look  around.  'With  all  of  those  glasses 
and  bottles,  it  reminds  one  of  a  coffee- 
house. And  that  gun  of  brass — what, 
may  I  inquire,  is  its  use?' 

"  'That  is  a  polariscope,'  says  James 
Austin.  'It  will  tell  me  exactly  what 
you  are  boiling  and  whether  you  are  boil- 
ing it  properly  or  not.' 

"  'And  if  I  am  not  boiling  it  prop- 
erly?' begins  Monon. 

"  'Then  I  shall  have  to  make  my  re- 
port,' answers  the  chemist. 

"Monon  smiled  and  closed  one  of  his 
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little   eyes   in    a   wink,   like   a   politician 
does  when  he  hands  you  a  cigar. 

"  'I  see,'  says  he.  'You  will  make  your 
report,  but  perhaps  it  will  not  be  neces- 
sary to  mention  the  boiling  of  those 
sugar.     Am  I  not  right?' 

"The  chemist  flushed,  but  the  look  I'd 
been  hopin'  for  didn't  come  into  his 
eyes. 

"  'Mr.  Monon,'  says  he,  'we  may  as 
well  understand  each  other  from  the 
start.  If  you  boil  your  sugar  properly, 
it  will  be  reported.  If  you  do  not,  it 
will  be  reported  also.  That  is  what  I 
am  paid  for,  and  I  have  no  choice  in  the 
matter.' 

"There  was  a  pile  of  cane  in  front  of 
the  door,  and  Monon  walked  over  and 
pulled  out  a  stalk.  Then  he  dug  a  knife 
from  his  pocket  and  opened  it,  but  some- 
how he  seemed  to  forget  to  start  in 
peelin'.  The  knife  had  a  six-inch  blade 
ground  down  to  a  needle-point,  and  as 
he  begun  talkin',  Monon  kind  of  tested 
this  point  with  one  of  his  thumbs. 

"  'M'sieu  Brent,'  says  he,  'this  sugar- 
rolling  is  a  curious  thing,  is  it  not?  Out 
here  in  the  country  we  strive  and  toil  to 
learn  the  best  method,  and  then  some 
stranger  comes  from  New  Orleans  and 
tells  us  that  we  do  not  know  our  busi- 
ness. They  are  rash — those  strangers. 
We  French  are  quick-tempered,  and 
sometimes  we  do  things  for  which  we 
are  sorry  after.  Serious  things,  M'sieu. 
Very  serious  things.' 

"It  wasn't  only  what  he  said.  There 
was  the  way  he  said  it.  I'd  heard  threats 
in  my  life — some  pretty  cold  ones,  too — 
but  the  nasty,  sneerin'  way  that  Monon 
made  his  beat  anything  in  my  experience. 
There  was  a  cane  knife  stuck  in  the  wall 
just  above  the  chemist's  head,  and  I  half 
expected  to  see  him  snatch  it  out  and  go 
to  work  with  it. 

"But  James  Austin  just  turned  white 
again.  'I'm  not  from  New  Orleans, 
Mr.  Monon,'  says  he.  'I  am  from  Bos- 
ton.' Then,  without  another  word,  he 
turned  his  back  and  begun  to  sort  out  a 
bunch  of  test  tubes. 

"Well,  that  settled  me.  Every  time 
I  thought  about  the  apology  I'd  made 
the  day  before,  I  felt  like  kickin'  myself. 

"After  this  the  yellow  in  James  Aus- 
tin stuck  out  so  frequent  that  even  the 


field  hands  begun  to  talk  about  it.  Life 
round  a  sugar  mill  always  has  its  dan- 
gers that  most  folks  look  on  as  a  part 
of  the  day's  work,  but  the  chemist  didn't 
see  things  that  way.  In  the  mill  he  al- 
ways stopped  to  measure  his  distance  be- 
fore he  passed  between  the  belts  and  fly- 
wheels, and  outside  he'd  walk  round  in 
the  mud  rather  than  pass  under  a  loaded 
derrick.  Altogether  he  was  the  most 
careful  man  I've  ever  seen.  He  never 
took  a  chance  on  anything. 

"But  don't  think  from  what  I've  said 
that  he  wasn't  a  good  chemist.  He 
proved  that  from  the  first,  and  the  way 
his  little  brass  gun  shot  up  the  General's 
theories  of  sugar  rollin'  was  somethin' 
terrible  to  see.  He  sent  in  his  report, 
too,  in  spite  of  Monon's  threat,  and  this 
naturally  made  trouble  inside  the  mill. 

"Of  course  Monon  kicked  about  the 
trouble  and  the  extra  work,  and  when 
he  found  that  didn't  do  any  good  he 
went  to  the  General  and  told  him  that 
he  and  his  men  had  decided  that,  if  they 
was  expected  to  roll  sugar  like  they  was 
runnin'  a  candy  kitchen,  they  had  to  have 
better  pay.  The  General  said  he'd  see 
about  it,  and  after  that  things  kept  on, 
with  Monon  bullyin'  and  insultin'  James 
Austin  worse  every  day,  till  they  finally 
got  down  to  where  one  of  the  two  had 
to  leave. 

"It  didn't  take  the  General  long  to 
make  his  choice.  He  was  all  for  prog- 
ress, as  I've  said,  and  he'd  as  soon 
thought  of  givin'  up  his  new  double- 
effect  as  partin'  with  his  chemist. 

"So  Monon  walked  out  and,  like  a 
true  Frenchman,  he  made  the  most  of  it. 

"He  took  all  his  men  with  him,  and 
for  about  an  hour  they  paraded  up  and 
down  in  front  of  the  office,  cussin'  out 
Reliance  in  general  and  callin'  for  the 
extra  wages  they'd  asked  for.  Not 
havin'  made  any  definite  agreement,  the 
General  naturally  refused  'em,  and  for 
a  while  it  looked  like  we  was  goin'  to 
have  trouble. 

"But  the  General  took  down  his  rifle 
and  give  'em  five  minutes  to  leave  the 
place,  and  they  finally  pulled  out,  after 
swearin'  they'd  come  back  some  day  and 
get  what  was  comin'  to  'em.  *.. 

"They  was  an  ugly  bunch,  and  I  rec- 
kon   at   any   other   time   we'd    'a'   given 
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"  'WE  FRENCH  ARE  QUICK-TEMPERED,  AND  SOMETIMES  WE  DO  THINGS 
FOR  WHICH  WE  ARE  SORRY  AFTER'  " 


some  thought  to  what  they  said.  Right 
then,  though,  we  was  too  busy  tryin' 
to  fill  their  places  to  think  about  any- 
thing else. 

"After  that  we  managed  to  get 
through  grindin'  some  kind  of  way,  and, 
when  the  mill  finally  closed  down, 
James  Austin  stayed  on.  The  General 
wanted  him  to  make  some  experiments 
with  his  land,  and  he  had  some  work 
of  his  own  he  was  busy  on,  so  I  reckon 
he  thought  he  might  as  well  be .  at  Re- 
liance as  any  place  else. 

"With  grindin'  over  and  most  of  the 
white  men  gone,  me  and  James  Austin 
kind  of  got  together  a  little,  and  it 
wasn't  long  before  I  was  droppin'  in  at 
the  laboratory  every  afternoon.  Some- 
how, in  spite  of  the  way  he  acted,  I 
couldn't  keep  from  likin'  him,  and  his 
worst  enemy  would  'a'  had  to  admire 
the  way  he  worked.     He  was  at  it  from 
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sunrise  to  sunset,  and  there  was  hardly 
a  week  that  he  didn't  send  off  some 
package  or  other  to  a  firm  of  chemists 
in  Boston. 

"So  James  Austin  stayed  on,  keepin' 
pretty  well  in  the  background  except 
when  he  rode  over  to  get  his  mail  at  the 
store  on  the  parish  road,  and  then,  just 
about  the  time  spring  was  gettin'  ready 
to  slide  into  summer,  things  begun  to 
happen. 

"As  usual  it  was  politics,  and  the 
trouble  started  with  the  death  of  the 
police  juror  for  our  district  and  the  Gen- 
eral's wantin'  to  fill  the  vacancy.  As 
I've  said,  the  police  jury  was  lookin' 
out  for  the  sugar  planters,  and  the  prin- 
cipal thing  it  was  winkin'  its  eye  at  was 
the  way  they  was  pollutin'  the  bayous. 

"You  see,  when  the  copper  coils  that 
heat  the  pans  in  a  sugar  house  get  foul 
and   full  of  verdigris,   they  have   to  be 
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cleaned,  and  before  this  had  been  done 
by  hand.  Then  some  wise  planter  de- 
cided that  this  took  too  much  time  and 
trouble  and  invented  a  scheme  of  his 
own.  His  idea  was  to  make  a  solution 
of  acid  and  pour  it  into  the  pan,  so  it 
could  eat  off  the  dirt  and  verdigris, 
leavin'  the  coils  bright  and  clean.  Aft- 
erward, bein'  of  no  use,  the  solution — 
dirt,  acid,  and  all — was  drained  off  into 
the  bayou. 

"Naturally  this  poisoned  the  water, 
killin'  the  fish  and  raisin'  a  stench  you 
could  almost  see,  but  Mr.  Planter  didn't 
care.  He  usually  done  his  fishing  in 
the  bay,  and  his  house  was  set  back  far 
enough  from  the  bank  to  keep  him  from 
worryin'  about  fresh  air. 

"Now  you  needn't  think  the  General 
hadn't  done  like  the  rest.  He  cleaned 
his  pans  and  drained  his  acid  just  as 
regular  as  the  others,  but  he  said  it  was 
an  outrage  and  that,  if  his  neighbors 
would  promise  to  stop  it,  he'd  be  the 
first  to  begin.  He  likewise  swore  he  was 
goin'  to  bring  the  matter  up  before  the 
legislature  some  day,  so,  when  we  lost 
our  police  juror,  the  fishermen  and  peo- 
ple who  lived  on  the  bayou  come  to  Re- 
liance in  a  body  and  begged  the  General 
to  run. 

"Of  course,  the  other  planters  was 
sore.  They  called  the  General  a  traitor 
and  a  scoundrel,  though  not  to  his  face, 
and  then  put  up  a  man  of  their  own. 
He  was  a  slick,  coffee-house  lawyer,  and 
in  less  than  a  week  he'd  started  the  hot- 
test political  fight  this  parish  had  ever 
known,  with  Monon  as  his  head  repre- 
sentative  in  our  section. 

"I  ain't  goin'  into  the  threats  and 
bribes  and  wholesale  vote  buyin'  that 
Monon  put  us  up  against.  There  was 
enough  of  'em  to  furnish  a  dozen  cam- 
paigns, and  if  we  hadn't  had  the  poor 
people  with  us,  and  therefore  the  ma- 
jority, we  wouldn't  'a'  had  a  look  in. 

"As  it  was  our  chances  seemed  just 
about  even  when  the  General  started  in 
to  town  on  the  mornin'  of  election  day. 

"  'Wilson,'  says  he,  'it  is  the  hardest 
battle  I  have  ever  fought.  In  the  war, 
the  attack  was  always  from  in  front, 
except  for  the  sharpshooters.  These  pol- 
iticians seem  to  be  all  sharpshooters,  and 
they're  hiding  behind  a  pretty  big  tree.' 


"  'Just  the  same  you  have  a  pretty 
sharp  ax  in  them  water  rats  of  yours,' 
says  I.  'What  do  you  want  me  to  do 
about  the  plantation  folks?  Take  'em 
over  in  a  body?' 

"  'Yes,'  says  he.  'Every  vote  is  going 
to  count,  and  I  can't  trust  even  my  own 
people  if  they  get  separated.  You'd 
better  hold  off  until  about  an  hour  be- 
fore sunset.  That  will  give  you  plenty 
of  time,  and  you  can  get  in  a  day's  woik. 
The  way  things  have  been  neglected 
lately,   it  won't  do  any  harm.' 

"It  was  a  pretty  slow  election  day 
for  me — that  is  up  to  a  while  before 
sunset.  As  the  General  had  said,  the 
plantation  had  been  pretty  well  neg- 
lected for  the  politicatin',  so  I  made  up 
my  mind  that,  now  that  it  was  all  over, 
I'd  start  things  again  in  a  proper  way. 

"We  worked  all  mornin'  in  the  fields 
on  the  bayou  bank,  and  when  we 
knocked  off  for  dinner  at  noon,  I  slipped 
over  on  the  other  side  to  find  out  how 
things  was  gettin'  on.  Our  polls  was 
at  the  store  on  the  parish  road,  and 
Monon  was  on  duty  with  a  few  of  his 
friends,  but  there  wasn't  any  excitement 
I  could  see.  Just  the  usual  crowd  of 
French  politicians,  smokin'  brown  paper 
cigarettes  and  cussin'  in  English  to  show 
how  well  educated  they  was. 

"  'Good  day,  M'sieu  Wilson,'  grins 
Monon.  'When  are  you  going  to  bring 
over  those  voters  of  yours?' 

"  'Not  till  just  before  closin'  time,'  I 
grins  back  at  him.  'If  you  folks  are 
goin'  to  try  any  tricks  on  me,  you'll 
sure  have  to  hustle  to  beat  me  to  the 
count.' 

"  'You  are  wise,  M'sieu,'  says  Monon. 
'With  such  an  opponent  I  can  only  hope 
that  the  bridge  will  break  down — say 
when  you  and  your  party  are  about  half 
over.' 

"He  was  still  grinnin'  when  he  said 
it,  but  he  meant  every  word.  With  the 
hands  and  tenants  at  Reliance  we  had 
fifty  good  votes — probably  enough  to 
swing  the  election  either  way. 

"I  hung  'round  the  polls  a  moment 
more,  and  then  the  mail  arrived,  and  I 
went  into  the  store  post-office  to  see  what 
I'd  drawn.  As  usual  it  was  only  a  cat- 
alogue, but  there  was  a  big,  thick  letter 
for  James  Austin  from  the  Boston  chem- 
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ists,  so  I  put  it  in  my  pocket,  meanin' 
to  give  it  to  him  on  my  way  back  and 
beat  the  plantation  mail. 

"Bein'  without  a  vote,  James  Austin 
hadn't  taken  much  part  in  the  campaign, 
especially  as  Monon  was  head  lieutenant 
for  the  other  side.  In  fact,  the  chemist 
had  kept  himself  even  closer  than  usual, 
and  in  the  excitement  of  the  past  few 
weeks,  I'd  pretty  near  forgotten  all  about 
him.  So  it  wasn't  strange  that  I  forgot 
his  letter  likewise  and  rode  past  the  lab- 
oratory on  my  way  to  the  field  with  the 
deliverin'  of  it  clean  gone  from  my  mind. 

"I  kept  up  work  that  afternoon  till 
the  sun  was  pretty  near  ready  to  drop 
out  of  the  sky,  and  I'd  just  sent  orders 
to  ring  in  the  men,  when  James  Austin 
come  lopin'  up  from  the  mill.  His  face 
was  white  like  it  always  was  at  any 
danger,  but  I  noticed  that  his  bridle 
hand  was  steady  as  a  rock. 

"  'There's  trouble  at  the  bridge,'  he 
hails,  as  soon  as  he  got  in  speaking  dis- 
tance. 'Monon  and  his  gang  are  hold- 
ing the  parish  end.  They  are  all  armed 
and  they  say  that  they  have  come  to  col- 
lect their  money.' 

"Well,  I  didn't  need  anj'one  to  ex- 
plain things  to  me.  Monon  had  got 
word  from  town  that  them  fifty  votes 
would  lose  the  election,  and  he  was 
simply  carryin'  out  his  orders  to  see  that 
they  wasn't  cast. 

"  'All  right,'  I  yells.  'I'll  round  up 
the  men  and  be  right  down.' 

"It  took  ten  minutes  to  get  the  hands 
together  and  five  more  to  find  and  load 
my  extra  gun,  after  which  I  formed  my 
voters  into  a  column  and  led  'em  over 
the  bridge.  Monon  and  his  crowd  was 
at  the  other  end,  just  at  the  line  of  the 
parish  road,  and  as  we  come  up,  they 
straggled  into  a  sort  of  line  in  front  of 
us,  holdin'  their  guns  in  their  hands. 

"  'Monon,'  says  I,  'I  advise  you  to 
get  out  of  the  way — quick.  Even  down 
here  they  have  such  things  as  election 
laws,  and  if  you  try  to  start  anything, 
the  General  will  put  you  and  your 
friends  over  the  road  if  he  has  to  sell 
Reliance  to   do   it.' 

"Monon  just  grinned  and  pulled  a 
paper  out  of  his  pocket. 

"  'I  do  not  know  what  you  mean  by 
election,    and    over    the    road '    says   he. 


'We  have  cast  our  vote,  and  for  us  the 
election  is  over.  We  have  come  only  to 
collect  the  money  that  you  owe  us,  and 
for  which  the  notary  has  given  us  a 
paper.  A  judgment,  is  it  not?  The  law 
says  that  when  a  man  owes  you  money 
and  tries  to  run  away,  you  have  the 
right  to  stop  him.  Bien,  M'sieu  Wil- 
son. I  should  advise  you  to  come  no 
farther  until  you  have  paid  us.  I  have 
no  quarrel  with  you,  and  my  companions 
are  hasty.  Also  they  have  been 
drinking.' 

"  'This  ain't  the  place  to  make  your 
claim,  and  you  know  I  haven't  the 
money  to  pay  you  with,  Monon,'  says  I. 
'Come  'round  in  the  mornin',  and  the 
General  will  take  the  matter  up  with 
you.  Meanwhile  we're  goin'  by,  and  I 
advise  you  not  to  try  and  stop  us.' 

"I  rode  forward  a  couple  of  feet, 
while  the  Frenchmen  cocked  their  guns, 
and  then  one  of  'em  fired  into  the  air, 
and  I  heard  somethin'  behind  me  that 
sounded  like  a  cattle  stampede.  I  didn't 
need  to  look  back  to  know  that  my  vot- 
ers had  bolted.  They  was  only  French- 
men themselves,  with  a  sprinklin'  of 
niggers,  and  they  didn't  have  a  pair  of 
guns  among  'em. 

So  there  I  was,  one  against  a  dozen, 
with  the  finest  chance  of  gettin'  killed, 
if  I  made  a  move,  a  man  ever  had. 
There  wasn't  any  doubt  about  that 
chance.  I  knew  just  why  Monon  had 
brought  his  judgment,  and  who  he'd 
gotten  it  from,  and  what  it'd  do  for  him 
before  a  French  jury.  I  likewise  knew 
that,  whereas  he  wasn't  particularly  anx- 
ious to  shoot  me,  he'd  sure  do  it  if 
it  was  necessary  to  keep  the  voters  back. 

"The  worst  thing  in  the  whole  busi- 
ness, though,  was  my  bein'  alone.  With 
another  American  I  knew  I  could  make 
it,  but  where  could  I  find  one?  And 
then  I  thought  of  James  Austin. 

"He  was  at  the  other  end  of  the 
bridge,  standin'  behind  the  crowd,  and 
when  I  rode  up  to  him,  he  moved  back 
a  little,  like  he  was  tryin'  to  make  a  get- 
away. 

"  'James  Austin,'  says  I,  'you  haven't 
got  much  of  a  reputation  for  bravery 
round  here,  as  I  reckon  you  know,  but 
you  sure  have  the  chance  of  your  life 
before   you   to   show   folks   that   they're 
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wrong.  You've  heard  what's  been  said, 
and  you've  seen  what  I'm  up  against, 
and  I've  come  to  ask  you  to  help.  If 
I  go  out  there  alone,  them  Frenchmen 
will  kill  me  so  quick  it  won't  be  any  fun. 
If  you  go  with  me,  we'll  walk  past  'em 
without  a  scratch.' 

"'How  so?'  says  he,  and  I  noticed 
that  his  voice  didn't  tremble.  It  was 
quiet  and  steady,  like  he  was  askin' 
about  some  little  point  he  wanted  to 
have  explained. 

"  '  'Cause  two  men  means  a  two  to  one 
shot  that  someone's  goin'  to  get  killed 
before  the  smoke  clears  away,'  says  I. 
'I  know  them  bullies,  and  I  know  there 
isn't  a  one  of  'em  who's  willin'  to  take 
a  chance  on  bein'  the  dead  man.' 

"  'I  see,'  says  James  Austin,  and  then 
he  turned  and  looked  me  in  the  eyes,  not 
scared,  but  with  a  tired  sort  of  expres- 
sion on  his  face. 

"  'I  guess  you're  right,  Nick,  and  I'm 
awfully  sorry,  but  I  can't  go  with  you,' 
says  he.  'It  isn't  that  I'm  afraid,  al- 
though I  don't  expect  you  to  believe  me. 
It's  simply  because  I  can't  afford  to  take 
the  chance.  If  they  were  attacking  the 
mill,  it  would  be  my  duty  to  go.  As  it 
is,  I  don't  feel  that  I  owe  anything  in 
particular  to  the  question  of  who  your 
next  police  juror  is  to  be.' 

"  'No,'  says  I.  'The  fact  is  you  don't 
seem  to  think  you  owe  even  yourself  any- 
thing where  nerve  is  concerned.  How- 
ever, I've  owed  you  my  opinion  of  you 
for  some  time,  and  I'm  goin'  to  make  a 
part  payment   right  now.' 

"There  wasn't  much  time,  but  I  made 
the  best  job  of  it  I  could.  I  called  him 
things  I've  never  called  a  man  before 
or  since,  and  then  I  went  back  and 
added  trimmin's  to  'em,  and  freshened 
'em  up  till  they  looked  brand  new. 

"James  Austin  turned  white,  and  for 
a  moment  I  thought  he  was  goin'  to  hit 
me,  but  he  dropped  his  arms  and  heard 
me  out  with  his  fists  clenched. 

"'Is  that  all?'  he  asks,  when  it  was 
over. 

"  'No,'  says  I.  'Yellow  as  you  are, 
you're  the  only  one  I  can  trust  here, 
and  I've  got  to  ask  a  favor  of  you.  I'm 
goin'  now  to  pass  them  bullies  and, 
whereas  I  don't  mind  particular  about 
bein'  killed,  I  do  want  to  get  all  that's 


comin'  to  me  after  I'm  gone.  Bein'  au- 
thorized to  pay  the  hands  and  knowin' 
just  how  much  Monon  and  his  crowd 
are  demandin',  I'm  goin'  to  write  an 
order  on  the  plantation  for  the  amount 
and  give  it  to  'em.  That'll  make  their 
judgment  more  or  less  worthless  before 
even  a  French  jury,  and  as  the  order'll 
be  obtained  by  force,  the  General  won't 
have  to  pay  it  unless  he  wants  to.  All 
you  have  to  do  is  to  remember  this 
when  you  testify.' 

"James  Austin  started  to  say  some- 
thin',  but  I  shut  him  off  and  reached 
into  my  pocket  for  a  piece  of  paper. 
The  first  thing  handy  was  the  letter  I'd 
got  at  the  store  that  mornin',  and  I'd 
just  spread  it  out  on  my  pommel  and 
was  reachin'  in  my  hip  pocket  for  my 
time  book  pencil,  when  the  chemist 
caught  sight  of  the  printin'  on  the  out- 
side. 

"  'Hold  on,  Nick,'  says  he.  'That's 
my  letter.    Let  me  see  it.' 

"  'Take  it,'  I  snaps,  tearin'  off  the 
envelope  and  throwin'  him  the  enclo- 
sure. 'Go  to  your  room  and  read  it, 
where  you'll  be  comfortable  and  won't 
see  anything.' 

"I'd  half  scratched  the  order  when 
someone  hit  me  on  the  shoulder,  and, 
lookin'  'round,  I  come  mighty  near  bein' 
knocked  senseless  with  surprise.  It  was 
James  Austin,  all  right,  but  a  James 
Austin  I'd  never  seen.  He  was  red  now, 
instead  of  white,  and  the  somethin'  had 
some  into  his  eyes  that  I'd  been  lookin' 
for  all  along.  You've  heard  about  the 
fightin'  face?  Well,  that's  what  James 
Austin  had,  only  underneath  it  was  a 
happy,  contented  sort  of  look,  like  he'd 
just  heard  good  news. 

"  'Nick,  Nick!'  he  yells.  'Why  didn't 
you  give  me  this  before?'  And  then, 
without  another  word,  he  turned  and 
started  down  toward  the  bridge,  pullin' 
off  his  coat  as  he  went. 

"I  didn't  ask  what  he  was  goin'  to 
do.  His  face  had  told  me.  I  just  hur- 
ried up  to  him,  and  held  out  my  extra 
gun. 

"  'You'd  better  take  this,'  says  I. 
'Even  if  you  don't  need  it,  it'll  help  out 
the  effect.' 

"But  James  Austin  waved  the  gun 
away. 


'the  first  thing  he  done  was  to  reach  out  and  shake  hands" 


"  'No,'  says  he,  'I  don't  want  it,  and 
I  don't  want  you  either.  I  can  handle 
this  alone.  I've  been  wanting  a  word 
with  Monon  ever  since  I  came  here,  and 
this  seems  to  be  about  the  proper  time 
for  it.' 

"We'd  reached  the  end  of  the  bridge 
by  then,  and  I  stopped  at  the  edge  of 
our  crowd.  Somehow  I  knew  James 
Austin  was  right  and,  what  is  more, 
Monon  knew  it  too.  Whether  it  was 
the  fightin'  face  or  the  look  in  them 
gray  eyes,  I  don't  know,  but  he  just 
stood  there  starin',  like  a  bird  charmed 
by  a  snake,  while  the  chemist  come  down 
on  him — one  lone  man  in  his  shirt- 
sleeves, walkin'  as  cool  and  as  steady  as 
though  he  was  takin'  an  afternoon  stroll. 
And  then  James  Austin  spoke,  low  and 
quiet,  but  with  somethin'  runnirt' 
through  his  words  that  made  you  want 
to  shiver. 

"  'Take  off  your  coat,   Monon,'  says 


he.  'I've  been  owing  you  a  thrashing 
for  a  long  time,  and  I'm  going  to  give 
you  one  that  you'll  remember  to  the  day 
of  your  death.  No,  you  needn't  handle 
your  gun.  You  haven't  the  nerve  to 
shoot,  and  you  know  that  I  know  it.' 

"Then  he  turned  to  the  bullies  who 
was  standin'  'round,  lookin'  like  they 
wished  they  was  some  place  else. 

"  'Get  out,'  he  orders,  and  they 
sneaked  away  as  sheepish  as  a  crowd  of 
scolded  children. 

"Takin'  it  all  and  all,  it  wasn't  much 
of  a  fight.  Monon  had  the  weight,  but 
James  Austin  had  the  science,  and  it  was 
over  almost  before  I  got  across  the 
bridge.  I've  seen  men  knocked  down, 
but  never  as  frequent  as  that.  It  was 
like  playin'  on  a  punchin'  bag. 

"  'Keep  on  and  vote  the  crowd,  Nick,' 
says  James  Austin,  yankin'  his  man  from 
the  ground  by  the  collar,  and  givin'  him 
a  final  kick.     'I'll  be  along  as  soon  as 
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I've  had  a  few  parting  words  with  this 
desperado.' 

"So  we  went  to  the  polls  and  cinched 
things  for  the  General,  and  then,  just 
about  the  time  the  last  vote  was  in, 
James  Austin  come  up  the  road.  His 
clothes  was  torn  and  he  was  dust  from 
head  to  foot,  but,  except  for  his  knuck- 
les, there  wasn't  a  mark  on  him.  When 
the  Reliance  folks  seen  him  they  give  a 
yell,  and  I  stepped  out  in  front  of  'em 
and  held  out  my  hand. 

"  'Put  her  there,'  says  I.  'I  want  to 
be  the  first  to  tell  you  what  we  all  feel.' 

"But  James  Austin   shook  his   head. 

"  'Not  just  yet,  Nick,'  says  he.  (A 
while  ago  you  said  some  things  about 
me  that  a  man  can't  well  apologize  for. 
If  you'll  take  off  your  coat,  we'll  settle 
the  matter  right  now.'  " 

Wilson  paused,  smiled  quizzically, 
and  pretended  to  rub  his  imaginary 
bruises. 

"And  was  it  a  very  bad  licking?" 
I  inquired. 

The  overseer  nodded. 

"The  worst  I've  ever  had,"  he  replied. 
"That  chemist  was  not  only  scientific, 
but  he  was  likewise  very  much  in  earn- 
est. I  kind  of  lost  interest  in  the  mat- 
ter along  about  the  beginning  of  the 
second  round. 

"They  tell  me  James  Austin  carried 
me  back  to  the  boarding  house  himself 
and  put  the  beefsteak  on  my  eyes.  Any- 
how he  was  there  when  I  came  to,  and 
the  first  thing  he  done  was  to  reach  out 
and  shake  hands. 

"  'Now  we'll  start  fresh,  Nick,'  says 
he,  'but  first,  I  suppose  I  ought  to  ex- 
plain. Somehow  I  haven't  felt  like  do- 
ing so  before,  and  I'd  appreciate  it  if 
you  wouldn't  repeat  what  I  am  going  to 
tell  you  until  after  I've  gone.' 

"So  James  Austin  explained,  and  it 
was  all  so  plain  and  simple  that  it  was 
a  wonder  I  hadn't  guessed  something 
like  it  at  the  first. 

"It  seems  he  didn't  have  anybody  in 
the  world  but  a  sister,  and  about  a  year 
before  this  sister  had  had  a  bad  acci- 
dent on  a  street  car.  At  first  the  doc- 
tors hadn't  been  able  to  do  anything  for 
her,  and  then  he'd  taken  her  to  one  of 
the  big,  high-priced  fellows  who  said 
that,  if  she  could  stay  in  his  hospital  a 


year  or  so,  she'd  get  well.  It  was  some 
new  treatment  of  his  own,  and  without 
it  the  girl  didn't  have  a  chance. 

"So  James  Austin  put  his  sister  in 
the  hospital  and  then  started  in  to  keep 
her  there.  He  cut  out  smokin'  and  ridin' 
to  his  work  and  everything  else  that  cost 
money,  except  just  what  would  keep  him 
alive.  Later,  thinkin'  of  the  grindin' 
season,  he'd  come  South  and  had  ac- 
cepted the  Reliance  offer,  more  on  ac- 
count of  the  cheap  livin'  than  the  salary. 

"I  reckon  you  can  figure  out  why  he'd 
been  so  careful.  He  was  the  only  one 
who  stood  between  his  sister  and  death, 
and  he  knew  that  if  he  got  laid  up  and 
missed  his  salary,  she'd  have  to  leave 
the  hospital.  As  he  expressed  it,  he 
didn't  belong  to  himself. 

"With  Monon  he'd  been  afraid  of  the 
knife  in  some  dark  corner  of  the  mill, 
so  he'd  swallowed  the  insults  and  kept 
on,  only  keepin'  himself  goin'  by  thinkin' 
of  the  card  up  his  sleeve.  This  card 
was  some  formulas  he  was  preparin'  for 
the  Boston  chemists,  and  he  knew  that, 
if  they  was  accepted,  the  royalties  would 
keep  his  sister  goin'  for  the  rest  of  her 
life.  Of  course,  the  acceptances  was 
in  the  letter  I  forgot  to  give  him  that 
noon,  and  I  reckon  you  can  imagine 
how  he  felt  when  he  saw  'em.  Any- 
how, he  didn't  lose  much  time  in  col- 
lectin'  what  was  comin'  to  him. 

"So  that's  James  Austin's  story,  and 
when  he  went  North  a  few  days  later 
to  look  after  his  Boston  contracts,  they 
give  him  a  regular  ovation.  The  Gen- 
eral, as  police  juror  elect,  made  a  speech 
about  the  service  he'd  rendered  the  par- 
ish, and  the  hands  built  a  bonfire  and 
sung  a  song  they'd  composed  about  'The 
Brave  Chemist,'  which  is  a  compliment 
they  only  pay  their  most  particular 
heroes.  Why,  even  to  this  day,  if  you 
happen  to  mention  nerve  anywheres 
round  Reliance,  you're  pretty  apt  to 
hear   somethin'    about   James   Austin. 

"But  the  real  nerve — the  nerve  that 
kept  him  goin'  when  every  one  despised 
him — is  somethin'  that  most  folks  don't 
know  about.  I  reckon  that  day  at  the 
bridge  he  was  a  hero,  as  everyone  says, 
but  in  the  mill  he  was  somethin'  a  whole 
lot  bigger  and  better.  Somethin'  that 
real  men  call  a  Man." 


MAKING  A  SPLIT  BAMBOO  BAIT 
CASTING  ROD 


By  A.  G.  BURT,  JR. 


DlACRAMS    BY    THE    AuTlIOK 


A  Feat  That  Looks  Difficult,  but  Is  Not  So  Hard  if  You  Follow 

Instructions 


OST  enthusiastic  fishermen 
have  at  some  time  made 
a  lancewood,  greenheart, 
or  perhaps  a  hethabara 
rod,  but  have  hesitated 
when  it  came  to  bamboo 
because  it  looked  so  extremely  difficult. 
The  writer  at  least  thought  so,  and  had 
many  misgivings  as  to  the  outcome,  even 
after  reading  obtainable  literature  on  the 
subject.  The  method  given  here  is  the 
result  of  much  experimenting,  is  thor- 
oughly practical,  and  is  a  great  labor- 
saver. 

Anyone  handy  with  tools,  using  a  lit- 
tle care  and  patience,  can  make  a  thor- 
oughly satisfactory  rod,  if  he  will  care- 
fully follow  the  instructions.  The  fol- 
lowing list  comprises  all  the  tools  which 
are  necessary: 

One  8-inch    (iron  bed)    plane $0.75 

bevel  gauge    25 

'     30  to  60  degree  triangle 10 

center  gauge    20 

1     shoemaker's   file    20 

"     8-inch   wood   file 15 

'    inch  rule  divided  into  1/64  in- 
ches      15 

The  first  thing  to  decide  is  the  length 
and  the  taper,  or  calibration.     We  will 


take  for  this  example  a  five-foot  six-inch 
rod,  the  calibrations  of  which  are  shown 
in  Fig.  2.  These  measurements  are 
taken  from  A  to  B,  Fig.  1,  and  will 
make  a  very  satisfactory  rod  of  medium 
weight.  Notice  that  nine  inches  of  butt 
are  of  even  diameter  for  handgrasp  and 
reelseat.  If  forward  grasp  is  desired, 
lengthen  accordingly.  For  sake  of  ex- 
ample, we  will  call  this  a  two-piece  rod, 


DIAGRAM    FOR   TAKING   THE 
CALIBRATION    MEASURE- 
MENTS 

so  the  butt  piece  will  be  32^  inches  and 
the  tip  33^  inches,  as  when  agate  tip 
and  ferrules  are  on  they  will  be  of  same 
length. 
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CALIBRATION,   OR   TAPER.,    FOR   A   FIVE-FOOT   SIX-INCH   ROD 
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FORM    FOR    SHAPING   THE 
PIECES  OF  THE  ROD 

As  the  rod  is  to  be  made  of  six  strips, 
each  one  makes  an  approximate  equilat- 
eral triangle,  all  angles  of  which  are  60 
degrees.  A  form  must  be  made  the  ex- 
act shape  of  each  strip  (see  Fig.  3).  Se- 
cure or  make  four  pieces  of  maple  four 
feet  long  and  1^2  inches  square.  Be 
sure  that  all  edges  are  at  right  angles 
and  that  each  piece  is  perfectly  straight. 
Large  printing  houses  use  just  such 
strips  on  their  paper  cutters.  Make  two 
pieces  38  inches  long,  the  other  two  42 
inches  long.  Take  four  three-inch  screws 
and  screw  each  pair  firmly  together. 
If  the  two  edges  do  not  meet  perfectly, 
plane  them  level. 

Take   the   38-inch  piece  which   is   to 


Center  Oavge. 

be  the  form  for  the  butt  piece  and  on 
the  face  (X-Y  Fig.  4)  draw  a  horizon- 
tal line  three  inches  from  the  end.  Nine 
inches  beyond  draw  another  and  then 
draw  four  more  6  1/3  inches  apart. 
Now  unscrew  the  blocks  and  draw  lines 
on  both  surfaces  (R-W  Fig.  4)  to  meet 
the  lines  already  drawn.  On  these 
(R-W)  lines  the  calibrations  are  made, 
and  they  must  be  just  half  of  those 
shown  in  Fig.  2.  For  example,  the  first 
calibration,  instead  of  15/32,  must  be 
15/64  inches,  and  this  should  be  made 
on  the  first  mark  drawn  three  inches 
from  the  end  of  the  block.  When  each 
measurement  is  marked,  draw  a  line 
through  them  on  both  (R-W)  surfaces. 


Take  a  piece  of  the.  1^2-inch  square 
maple  and  cut  a  piece  just  the  length 
of  the  plane  and  plane  one  side  to  an 
angle  of  60  degrees  (Fig.  5).  This  can 
be  made  perfectly  accurate  by  first  set- 
ting the  bevel  gauge  to  60  degrees  from 
the  30-60-degree  triangle,  and  then  care- 
fully working  the  edge  of  the  block 
down  until  it  fits  the  gauge  at  every 
point.  Then  drill  two  holes  in  the  bed 
of  the  plane  (one  in  front  and  one  in 
the  rear)  large  enough  to  admit  a 
24-inch  round-headed  screw.  To  drill 
these  holes,  it  will  be  necessary  to  take 
both  wooden  handles  from  the  plane. 
This,  however,  is  a  simple  matter. 
Screw  on   the  block,   and   at  the  point 


'Bevel  Gauge:. 


where  the  plane  blade  would  strike  file 
a  notch. 

After  the  plane  is  together  with  the 
block  attached,  take  one  of  the  38-inch 
pieces  and  plane  down  to  line  made 
through  calibrations,  holding  plane  in 
position  shown  in  cut,  with  the  maple 
block  held  firmly  down  on  face  X-Y, 
otherwise  the  angle  will  not  be  true. 
Have  the  plane  very  sharp,  set  very  fine, 
and  work  slowly.  When  both  pieces 
have   been   planed   exactly   to    the   line, 


3o-6oor/?/*NOLE, 

screw  the  blocks  together  and  that  will 
be  the  form  for  the  butt  piece  (Fig.  3). 
To  make  sure  the  angle  is  exact,  take 
the  end  of  the  center  gauge,  which  is 
60  degrees,  and  see  that  it  fits  exactly 
at  all  points  of  the  groove.     When  sat- 
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isfied  that  it  is  perfect,  take  a  small  brad 
and  drive  it  at  the  side  of  the  groove 
three  inches  from  the  large  end,  which 
is  the  first  calibration,  and  measure  32*/2 
inches  from  this  end  and  drive  another. 
This  gives  the  exact  length  and  taper 
of  the  finished  piece.  The  form  for  the 
tip  is  made  in  exactly  the  same  manner, 
except  that  th 
calibration,  mu 
from  the  end 


is  to  be,  then  take  an  old,  heavy  knife 
(a  kitchen  knife  will  do),  and  split  into 
strips.  Be  careful  to  avoid  pieces  con- 
taining leaf-eyes  (Fig.  6),  as  a  piece 
containing  them  is  utterly  useless  for 
rod  making.  If  the  bamboo  is  properly 
seasoned,  it  will  split  well  ahead  of  the 


X 


other  measurements  in  this  case  made  at 
6  1/3-inch  intervals  from  it.  Use  the 
brads  in  the  same  way  as  before,  only 
measure  33^2  inches  for  the  second  brad. 

Almost  every  sporting  goods  store 
carries  a  few  poles  of  the  real  Calcutta 
bamboo,  which  sells  for  about  fifty  cents 
a  pole.  Most  fishermen  are  agreed  that 
this  makes  the  strongest  rod.  Pick  out 
a  pole  that  is  at  least  1  Y\  inches  in  diam- 
eter at  the  large  end ;  see  that  it  is  of  a 
yellowish  tint,  because  if  at  all  green  it 
has  not  been  properly  seasoned. 

Saw  the  bamboo  into  lengths  at  least 
one  foot  longer  than  the  finished  length 


HOW    TO    MARK    THE    PIECES    FOR    THE 
SHAPING  FORM  SHOWN  IN  FIGURE  \ 

knife  and  very  straight.  Fig.  7  gives  a 
comprehensive  idea  of  how  the  rough 
split  piece  will  look.  Take  each  strip 
and  cut  off  the  inner  ring  (Fig.  7),  then 
take  each  strip  in  both  hands  and  bend 
it  until  the  ends  almost  meet  as  a  test 
of  its  strength.  If  it  doesn't  break  un- 
der this  strain,  it  is  "fit  for  fishing." 

When  you  have  six  perfect  pieces, 
plane  them  square  and  to  the  approxi- 
mate taper  of  the  form  or  grooves.  Do 
not  touch  the  enamel  side  with  any  tool 
except  as  noted  below.  The  plane  must 
be  extremely  sharp  and  set  very  fine. 
Plane  over  the  inner  rings  with  a  shear- 
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ing  motion.  Lay  the  six  pieces  enamel 
side  up,  and  see  that  no  two  outer  rings 
are  side  by  side;  then  cut  the  pieces  the 
exact  length  of  the  form  block.  Take 
the  plane  which  now  has  the  maple 
block  detached  and  laying  a  strip  in  the 
form,  plane  one  side  and  then  the  other 
until  you  have  a  rough  triangle.  Have 
the  form  block  on  a  solid  table  (a  bench 
is  the  best  thing),  so  that  you  have  both 
hands  free,  one  to  hold  the  strip  and  the 
other  to  hold  the  plane. 

When  the  strip  will  fit  roughly  in  the 
groove,  place  it  enamel  side  up  and  with 
the  finer  flat  side  of  the  shoemaker's  file 
roughly  level  off  the  outer  ring.  Then, 
using  the  same  file,  slowly  work  down 
the  two  other  sides  of  the  strip  until  they 
project  about  1/32  of  an  inch  above  the 
face  of  the  form.  Always  keep  the  en- 
amel side  toward  you  and  file  diagonally 
from  you.  Turn  the  strip  over  with 
every  few  strokes,  brushing  out  the  file 
dust  with  an  old  tooth  or  typewriter 
brush.  Be  sure  that  the  point  S  (see 
Fig.  8)  is  exactly  centered;  in  other 
words  that  the  line  S-T  is  exactly  mid- 
way between  points  H-G.  No  trouble 
will  be  experienced  in  this  regard  if  the 
piece  is  turned  frequently. 

Now  take  the  wood  file  and,  laying 
the  enamel  side  up,  smooth  off  the  outer 
ring  until  perfectly  level.  If  the  rings 
are  not  leveled  off  true,  when  the  strips 
are  put  together  to  form  the  finished  rod 
the  point  at  which  the  ring  appears  will 
be  below  the  adjoining  edges.  If  this 
happens,  do  not  throw  the  strip  away, 
as  by  again  filing  the  ring  and  moving 
the  strip  up  in  the  form  about  two  inches 
from  the  larger  end,  cutting  off  the  other 


Top  View.  (5) 


Rear  View     (S) 


HOW     THE    PLANE    LOOKS     WITH     THE 
ANGLE  PIECE  ATTACHED 


PLANE  AND  PIECE  TO  BE  ATTACHED 
FOR  GETTING  THE  ANGLE 

end  flush  with  the  form  block,  and  then 
filing  down  again,  it  can  be  made  to  fit 
perfectly. 

When  the  strip  has  been  brought 
down  to  within  about  1/32  of  an  inch 
of  the  face  of  the  form  block,  cover  this 
face  over  with  pencil  marks,  then  with 
the  wood  file  work  down  the  strip  until 
the  file  begins  to  graze  the  pencil  marks, 
when  the  piece  is  finished.  The  notches 
of  the  center  gauge  can  be  used  here  to 
make  sure  that  the  angle  of  the  strip  is 
perfect.  When  satisfied  that  the  piece 
is  all  right,  take  the  file  and  run  it 
lightly  over  the  edge  S  to  take  off  the 
knife  edge.  When  the  six  have  gone 
through  this  process,  take  a  piece  of 
twine  and  wrap  them  spirally  and  ex- 
amine to  see  that  all  edges  fit  perfectly. 

To  make  ready  for  gluing,  wrap  spi- 
rally from  the  middle  to  each  end,  using 
two  pieces  of  twine.  As  regards  the 
glue,  do  not  attempt  to  use  the  prepared 
liquid  glue  or  fish  glue.  Any  hardware 
store  keeps  hard,  waterproof  bone  glue, 
which  sells  for  about  twenty-two  cents  a 
pound,  and  a  pound  is  enough  to  glue 
perhaps  two  dozen  rods.  Soak  the  glue 
for  about  an  hour  in  water,  then  cook 
in  a  glue  pot  or  double  oatmeal  cooker 
for  another  hour.  Keep  the  glue  thin 
and  hot. 


Calcutta  Bamboo. 

Leaf  Eye. 

DO   NOT   SELECT   BAMBOO   STRIPS    CONTAINING   THE    LEAF  EYE 


When  ready,  take  the  windings  off 
one-half  of  the  rod  and  hold  the 
wrapped  half  firmly  in  one  hand.  Then 
get  an  interested  friend  to  take  the  other 
end,  which  is  not  wrapped,  and  have 
him  spring  the  strips  outward,  one  at  a 
time,  while  you  work  glue  in  between 
and  on  each  strip  with  a  glue  brush. 
Start  at  the  middle  and  work  to  the  end. 
Glue  only  about  five  inches  at  a  time 
and  then  wrap  tightly  with  strong  twine 
in  close  spirals  about  y%  of  an  inch 
apart.  Wrap  about  four  inches  only  at 
a  time,  then  apply  more  glue  and  then 
wrap  again  until  this  half  of  the  rod  is 
finished.  Then  take  the  wrapping  from 
the  other  half  and  continue  the  same 
process.  Use  a  glove  on  the  wrapping 
hand. 

Sometimes  the  glued  rod  will  have  a 
tendency  to  twist,  especially  at  the  tips. 


IN  SHAPING  THE 
STRIPS,  BE  SURE 
THAT  POINT  S  IS 
ALWAYS  EXACT- 
LY   CENTERED 

If  this  is  experienced,  the  rod  must  be 
warmed  and  held  straight  for  a  minute 
or  two  until  the  glue  sets,  when  it  will 
remain  straight.  If  there  is  an  excess 
of  glue  on  the  outside,  a  cloth  soaked  in 


hot  water  will  take  it  off,  but  this  is  not 
necessary,  as  when  the  wrapping  is  taken 
off  after  the  glue  is  hardened  it  will  take 
most  of  this  glue  with  it. 

Hang  the  rods  in  their  wrappings  in 
a  warm,  dry  place  for  at  least  a  couple 
of  weeks  to  season,  or  three  months  will 
be  better.     Then  take  the  wrappings  off 
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HOW    THE   ROUGH    BAMBOO    WILL   LOOK 
AFTER  SPLITTING 

and  go  over  rod  lightly  with  a  little  00 
sandpaper.  See  that  it  doesn't  bite  into 
the  enamel,  but  just  enough  to  really 
clean  the  rod  and  slightly  round  off  the 
six  sharp  edges. 

Now  place  each  piece  in  its  proper 
form  and  opposite  each  brad  mark  a  line 
and  saw  off.  This  will  give  the  finished 
length  and  taper  of  each  piece.  It  is 
then  ready  for  fittings. 

In  order  to  test  the  action  of  the  rod, 
put  on  agate  tip  and  ferrules.  Tie  the 
guides  on  roughly  and  try  a  few  casts. 
If  the  action  should  be  a  little  stiff, 
lightly  sandpaper  down  the  six  edges 
when  needed  and  this  will  limber  up  the 
rod  considerably.  Be  very  careful  in 
this  sandpapering,  as  the  strength  of  the 
rod  is  in  the  enamel.  Bear  in  mind  that 
the  silk  windings,  when  put  on,  do 
stiffen  a  bamboo  rod  slightly. 
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A  DELIGHTFUL   EXPERIENCE  WHETHER  OR   NO  YOU 
CATCH   A  TROUT 


TROUT  FISHING  ON  OPENING 

DAY 

By  SAMUEL  G.  CAMP 

Photographs  by  the  Author 

How    to    Get    the    Most    Pleasure    Out    of   It,    and   Perhaps    a 

Few  Fish 


F,  in  the  calendar  of  the  sportsman, 
there  is  any  one  day  which  may  truly 
be  called  a  red-letter  occasion,  surely 
it  is  the  opening  day  for  trout  fish- 
ing. Coming  as  it  does  after  the 
•  closed-in  winter  season,  the  first 
really  good  excuse  for  getting  out  into 
the  open  since  the  last  day  of  the  pre- 
ceding hunting  season,  the  opening  day 
for  trout  is  awaited  with  impatience 
and  greeted  with  enthusiasm — and  cus- 
tomarily signalized  at  the  day's  end  with 
bitter  remorse  and  a  firm  resolve  not 
to  go  trout  fishing  again  "until  summer 
comes." 

The  fifteenth  of  April  is  an  average 
date  for  the  opening  of  the  trout  season 
in  the  New  England  states ;  anyone  even 
slightly  acquainted  with  the  New  Eng- 
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land  climate  can  easily  realize  that  wad- 
ing a  mountain  trout  stream  at  this  time 
is  not  all  cakes  and  ale — not  the  com- 
fortable, contemplative  pastime  of  the 
philosophical  literature  of  the  gentle  art. 
On  the  contrary  it  is  a  matter  of  very 
high  water  of  very  low  temperature;  of 
ice  in  the  mountain  ravines  and  along 
the  trout  brooks;  of  possible  snow  squalls 
and  probable  high  and  freezing  winds; 
of  numb  fingers,  low  spirits,  and  little 
luck — that  is,  usually.  Sometimes,  of 
course,  in  very  favorable  seasons,  the 
opening  days  of  the  trout  season  will 
be  marked  with  most  propitious  weather. 
I  remember  very  well  taking  a  dozen 
good  trout  on  the  fly  the  second  day 
of  April  in  a  Berkshire  stream. 

It    may    be    safely    stated    that    it    is 
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practically  impossible  for  the  enthusiastic 
trout  fisherman  to  stay  at  home  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  season,  despite  the 
fact  that  the  experiences  of  former  first 
days  are  still  fresh  in  his  memory.  It  is 
also  true  that  if  you  start  out  with  the 
right  point  of  view,  the  right  tackle  and 
equipment,  and  a  fair  knowledge  of  the 
proper  methods  to  use,  trout  fishing  on 
opening  day  need  be  neither  a  disappoint- 
ment nor  particularly  painful.  It  is  the 
writer's  hope  that  the  following  notes 
may  prove  helpful  to  the  beginner  at 
trout  fishing,  who  naturally  is  not  fully 
aware  of  the  difficulties  of  the  occasion, 
and  possibly  also  to  the  experienced  trout 
fisherman,  who  has  reason  to  know  that 
there  is  a  radical  difference  between  trout 
fishing  in  early  April  and  the  same  sport 
as  practised,  say  from  the  middle  of 
May  to  the  end  of  the  season,  but,  in  his 
enthusiasm  and  eagerness  to  get  his 
waders  into  a  brook,  is  chronically  apt 
to  forget  it. 

In  an  average  season  you  will  find 
the  streams,  on  opening  day, 
still  full  of  snow-broth ;  if 
snow  water  is  running  very 
plentifully,  the  stream  will 
show  a  milky  color.  Possibly 
no  snow  is  to  be  seen  near  the 
river,  but  remember  that  the 
little  feeder  brooks  are  con- 
stantly carrying  down  melted 
snow  and  ice  from  the  deep, 
shaded  mountain  ravines  and 
emptying  it  into  your  trout 
stream.  It  is  possible  also  that 
the  stream  may  appear  to  be 
at  about  its  normal  stage  and 
the  water  of  good  color ;  this 
is  surely  in  your  favor,  but  it 
does  not  by  any  means  spell 
the  probable  success  of  mid- 
spring  fishing  methods.  Take 
it  for  granted  that  the  snow- 
broth  is  there. 

The  experienced  trout  fish- 
erman has  reason  to  know 
that  when  snow-broth  is  run- 
ning surface  fishing  is  practi- 
cally non-resultful.  The  trout 
are  then  ground-feeding,  look- 
ing for  their  food  on  the  bot- 
tom, and  either  fly  or  bait 
fished    upon    the    surface    are 


apt  to  be  overlooked,  or,  if  seen,  to  be 
utterly  disregarded.  One  thing  is  cer- 
tain: You  must  use  bait  if  you  are  to 
catch  any  trout  at  all.  It  is,  of  course, 
possible  to  take  a  very  occasional  trout 
on  the  fly,  even  under  the  foregoing  ad- 
verse conditions,  but  a  very  occasional 
one,  indeed,  and  the  game  is  hardly 
worth  the  candle. 

Bait-fishing  for  brook  trout  is  per- 
fectly legitimate  when  the  conditions  are 
all  against  success  with  the  fly;  fly-fishing 
is  by  far  the  better  sport  and  is  always 
to  be  preferred  when  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  at  least  moderate  success 
will  reward  the  angler's  efforts.  It 
would  seem  that  the  average  trout  fisher- 
man, whose  days  on  the  stream  are  few 
and  far  between,  is  perfectly  justified  in 
resorting  to  bait-fishing  when  little  or 
nothing  can  be  done  with  the  fly.  Trout 
fishing  on  the  average  opening  day  of 
the  season  is  essentially  a  bait-fishing 
proposition. 

If,    on    opening    day    or    immediately 
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thereafter,  you  cannot  resist  the  call  of 
the  trout  brook,  no  matter  how  en- 
thusiastic you  are  about  fly-fishing,  go 
out  prepared  for  bait-fishing — and  bring 
your  flybook.  If  the  streams  are  very 
full,  as  they  are  almost  sure  to  be  after 
the  spring  floods,  you  will  find  it  neces- 
sary to  go  down  deep  after  the  fish.  One 
or  two  split-shot  will  most  certainly 
not  be  sufficient  to  bring  your  bait  down 
where  it  will  receive  more  or  less  at- 
tention from  the  trout ;  use  a  ringed 
sinker  large  enough  to  carry  your  bait 
well  down  in  the  deep,  swift  pools,  and 
when  fishing  the  shallower  portions  of 
the  stream  change  to  a  lighter  one,  but 
always  bear  it  in  mind  that  you  must 
fish  deep. 

Unless  on  opening  day  the  season  is 
unusually  advanced,  few  fish  will  be 
taken  on  the  riffles;  do  most  of  your 
fishing  in  the  deep  pools  at  the  foot  of 
rapids  and  falls,  in  the  deep  pockets 
underneath  the  banks  where  the  current 
has  fretted  away  the  soil— always  great 
hiding  places  for  brook  trout — in  the  lee 


of  fallen  trees  which  stem  the 
current,  and  other  places  of  a 
similar  nature.  As  a  usual 
thing  few  good  trout  will  be 
found  in  the  riffles  and  shal- 
low rapids  until  the  snow- 
broth  has  run  out  and  the 
temperature  of  the  water  has 
been  raised  by  several  days  of 
warm  sunshine. 

Unless  you  are  lucky  enough 
to  know  of  some  very  secluded 
and  little-fished  trout  stream, 
you    may    rest    assured     that 
no    matter    how    disagreeable 
the  day  may  be  you  will  find 
several    other   anglers   on    the 
stream.      Many     enthusiasts 
make  it  a  point  to  be  first  on 
the  stream,  and  if  your  ambi- 
tion   lies   that  way   you   will, 
indeed,  have  to  arise  early.    It 
is  a  fact,  however,  that  during 
the  first  few  days  of  the  sea- 
son the  early  worm  does  not 
necessarily   take    the    most   or 
the  best  trout.     The  fish  are 
most  apt  to  be  on  the  feed  after 
a  few  hours  of  sunshine.  Two 
years  ago,  on  the  opening  day 
in  Massachusetts,  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
a  friend  and  the  writer  fished  a  Berkshire 
stream  along  which  a  veritable  path  had 
been   tramped   out   by   followers   of   the 
first    on    the    stream    theory.      Between 
noon    and    four   o'clock   we   took   forty- 
three  trout,  much  above  the  average  in 
size  for  a  stream  of  that  sort,  and  subse- 
quent   inquiries    made    it    fairly    certain 
that  these  fish  were  practically  all  that 
were  taken  from  the  stream  on  that  day 
— the   before-breakfast   anglers   had   sig- 
nally failed  to  score. 

At  any  rate,  if,  on  your  arrival  at  the 
stream-side,  you  find  there  are  other 
anglers  fishing  ahead  of  you,  let  them 
stay  ahead.  Bait-fishing  for  brook  trout 
in  the  early  days  of  the  season,  is  a 
matter  of  slow  and  careful  work.  The 
painstaking,  methodical,  and  thorough 
sort  of  angling  which  is  imperative  for 
success  is  strictly  incompatible  with  run- 
ning Marathons  with  your  brother 
anglers. 

Particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  be- 
ginner it  may  be  said  that,  in  the  matter 
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of  tackle,  it  is  best  to  do  your 
bait-fishing  with  a  fly  rod ; 
there  is  a  pleasing)  though 
somewhat  remote,  possibility 
that  you  might  wish  to  change 
to  flies  and,  of  course,  you 
cannot  do  fly-casting  with  a 
bait  rod.  Use  a  rather  short 
and  sturdy  fly  rod — a  whippy 
rod  is  of  practically  no  use,  as 
it  is  necessary  in  many  places 
to  use  a  comparatively  heavy 
sinker  under  the  weight  of 
which  a  light  bamboo  rod  will 
bend  in  altogether  too  great  a 
degree  —  a  single-action  reel, 
and  the  orthodox  fly-casting 
line  of  enameled  silk  and 
heavy  enough  to  cast  well.  So 
far  as  actual  results  are  con- 
cerned, it  seems  to  make  little 
difference,  when  fishing  thus 
early  in  the  season  when  the 
stream  is  apt  to  be  rather  tur- 
bid, whether  or  not  a  leader  is 
used.  This,  of  course,  is  pre- 
mising that  your  hooks  are 
whipped  to  snells  of  good 
length.  However,  the  em- 
ployment of  a  leader  certainly 
affords  a  finishing  touch  to  the  terminal 
tackle,  makes  it  more  ship-shape,  and, 
moreover,  considerably  easier  to  handle 
accurately.  A  leader  stouter  than  your 
hook  snells  should  be  used  to  avoid 
breakage  in  case  of  the  hook  getting 
fouled ;  a  three-foot  leader  is  quite  long 
enough. 

Provide  a  plentiful  supply  of  hooks 
which  should  be  whipped  to  snells  of 
the  best  quality;  number  five  Sproat 
hooks  are  about  right  for  the  sort  of 
fishing  under  discussion.  The  Pennell 
hooks,  with  turned-down  eye  and  snell 
tied  in  rather  than  whipped  on,  are  very 
strongly  advocated  by  certain  expert 
bait  anglers  for  brook  trout.  It  is  a 
mistake,  when  worm-fishing  for  trout, 
to  use  the  very  small  hooks  advised  by 
some  anglers  and  angling  writers;  the 
hook  should  be  sufficiently  large  to  ob- 
viate, as  far  as  possible,  the  chance  of 
undersized  fish  being  hooked  so  deeply 
in  the  throat  as  to  render  it  necessary  to 
kill  or  seriously  maim  them  in  extracting 
the  hook.     For  worm-fishing  for  trout, 


WHEN   YOU  STRIKE,   STRIKE  HARD  ! 

particularly  early  in  the  season,  the  large 
"night  walkers,"  or  "crawlers,"  are  by 
all  odds  the  best. 

Dress  as  warmly  as  possible.  The 
writer  has  found  a  good  heavy  sweater 
worn  over  a  flannel  shirt  the  very  best 
combination  for  various  outdoor  pur- 
poses in  cold  weather.  Over  the  sweater 
a  khaki  or  duxbak  Norfolk  or  hunting 
coat  should  be  worn.  For  the  slow, 
cold  work  of  trout  fishing  on  opening 
day  a  pair  of  gloves  is  indispensable ; 
cut  the  forefinger  and  thumb  from  the 
right-hand  glove  and  you  will  have  little 
difficulty  in  handling  your  tackle.  Gen- 
erally speaking,  if  your  hands  are  warm 
you  are  warm  all  over.  Do  not  forget 
the  gloves.  Inside  your  waders  wear  a 
thick  pair  of  woolen  socks. 

You  will  remember  that  in  a  fore- 
going paragraph  it  was  suggested  that 
you  bring  along  the  flybook.  There  are 
two  good  reasons  for  this ;  you  never  can 
tell  just  what  the  weather  conditions 
may  be,  and  it  is  equally  difficult  to 
forecast  with   positiveness  exactly  what 
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the  extremely  temporary  inclinations  of 
the  fickle  brook  trout  may  lead  them  to 
prefer  in  the  way  of  food.  This  much 
is  certain:  No  matter  what  the  calen- 
dar day  of  the  year  may  be,  if  the  sun 
shines  brightly  and  warmly  and  the 
stream  is  clear  and  free  from  snow-broth, 
the  artificial  fly,  selected  with  judgment 
and  cast  with  skill,  will  catch  trout. 

You  will  also  remember  that  in  a 
foregoing  paragraph  mention  was  made 
of  the  taking  of  a  dozen  brook  trout  with 
the  fly  on  the  second  of  April  in  a 
Berkshire  stream.  Berkshire  trout  brooks 
can  by  no  means  be  classed  as  "early" 
streams.  On  this  occasion  the  wTriter, 
following  his  custom  when  fishing  thus 
early  in  the  season,  wTas  using  bait.  The 
trout  took  well  and  it  was  noticed  almost 
at  once  that  every  fish  took  the  bait  very 
near  or  quite  on  the  surface ;  one  trout 
slapped  at  the  worm  exactly  as  it  would 
at  a  grizzly  king  or  Beaverkill.  From 
a  sporting  point  of  view  the  proper  move 
to  make  was  sufEcientlv  obvious,  and  a 


change  to  flies  was  immediate- 
ly effected,  with  the  result 
stated.  Undoubtedly  more 
trout  would  have  been  taken 
had  I  continued  to  use  bait; 
that,  however  is  not  the 
point. 

The  proper  viewpoint  lo 
take  with  you  on  opening  day 
is  that  you  are  to  use  bait  un- 
til there  is  shown  you  some 
outward  and  visible  sign  that 
fly-fishing,  after  all  and  most 
happily,  is  likely  to  be  a  suc- 
cess. In  spite  of  the  dictum 
of  some  fly-fishing  purists  and 
ethical  extremists,  to  catch  a 
few  trout  with  the  humble 
worm  is  not  a  crime ;  more- 
over, on  opening  day,  the  trout 
stream  is  decidedly  lacking  in 
the  natural  allurements  which, 
later  in  the  season,  render  a 
day  along  it  a  delightful  ex- 
perience, whether  or  no  a 
trout  is  taken.  Confession  is 
good  for  the  soul,  and  it  must 
be  acknowledged,  all  senti- 
ment aside,  that  we  all  like 
to  catch  a  few  fish  when  we 
go  fishing. 
In  the  matter  of  the  fly-fishing  meth- 
ods most  apt  to  prove  successful,  it 
is  easily  conceivable  that  the  occasion 
hardly  calls  for  the  use  of  the  floating 
fly.  Use  rather  large  flies  and  favor 
the  brighter  patterns.  The  silver  doc- 
tor, coachman  and  royal  coachman,  griz- 
zly king,  Wickham's  fancy,  Beaverkill, 
and  Montreal  are  all  good  early  flies; 
unless  your  stream  may  rather  be  classed 
as  a  river,  number  eight  flies  are  quite 
large  enough. 

The  submerged  fly  scores  best  under 
early  season  conditions.  Cast  across  the 
current  and  make  no  effort  to  keep  the 
flies  on  the  surface.  The  use  of  one  or 
two  split-shot  on  the  leader  is  not  un- 
heard of  but  is  hardly  to  be  recom- 
mended. If  the  fly  sinks  a  foot  or 
slightly  more  it  has  not  gone  down  too 
deep,  but  when  you  feel  a  strike — and 
you  may  not  see  the  rise — strike  also 
and  with  some  force,  for  you  must  over- 
come the  pull  of  the  current  on  the  line 
before   the    tightening   reaches   the    rod. 
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How  to  Get  Long  Life  at  the  Points  Where  the  Real  Wear  and 

Strain    Come 


N  no  machine  are  the  bearings  sub- 
jected to  more  severe  usage  than  in 
the  automobile  motor.  In  order  that 
the  motor  car  power  plant  shall  be 
light  in  weight  and  occupy  but  a 
small  amount  of  space,  the  power 
must  be  transmitted  at  high  speed.  In 
many  an  automobile  motor,  the  pressure 
imparted  to  a  single  bearing  during  a 
certain  portion  of  its  revolution  may  fre- 
quently be  well  over  two  tons,  and  in 
this  same  bearing,  the  "speed  of  rubbing" 
may  approach  eight  hundred  or  nine 
hundred  feet  per  minute.  In  other 
words,  at  normal  speeds  of  the  motor, 
about  a  sixth  of  a  mile  of  steel  surface 
will  rub  over  a  certain  point  in  each 
crank  shaft  bearing  during  every  minute 
that  the  engine  is  running. 

Even  between  the  best-lubricated  sur- 
faces, employing  the  most  efficient  metal 
as  a  bearing,  some  wear  is  bound  to  oc- 
cur. The  crank  shaft  of  a  four-  or  a 
six-cylinder  motor  is  forged  or  sawed 
from  one  piece  of  steel,  and  with  the 
accurate  machining,  finishing,  and  grind- 
ing to  which  it  is  subjected,  it  becomes 
an  expensive  part  of  the  engine.  Con- 
sequently it  is  advisable  that  the  wear 
of  bearings  of  such  parts  shall  be  re- 
stricted to  the  "boxes"  or  surrounding 
stationary  metal  in  which  the  shaft  re- 
volves at  these  points.  In  order  that 
all  wear  shall  occur  here,  rather  than  in 
the  shaft,  the  boxes  are  made  of  or  lined 
with  a  softer  metal.  If  the  crank  shaft 
is  of  hard  steel,  the  bearing  metal  may 
be  of  brass  or  bronze,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  babbitt  metals  give  the  most 
satisfactory  service  for  such  conditions — 
particularly  as  a  sufficiently  hard  crank 
shaft  is  difficult  to  produce  commercially. 


But  not  only  is  a  babbitt  metal  softer 
than  the  steel  of  the  shaft  and  conse- 
quently receives  practically  all  of  the 
wear  of  the  bearing,  but  it  has  the  added 
advantage  of  melting  at  comparatively 
low  temperatures.  At  first  thought,  this 
may  seem  like  a  doubtful  advantage,  but 
-in  case  of  a  failure  of  the  oil  supply  to 
that  bearing,  this  characteristic  may  be 
the  means  of  saving  the  crank  shaft,  and 
possibly  the  crank  case,  cylinders,  and 
connecting  rods,  from  rack  and  ruin. 

Babbitt  metals  may  be  of  various  com- 
positions and  proportions  and  many  con- 
tain lead,  but  those  which  have  been 
found  to  give  the  best  results  for  use  on 
the  crank  shafts  of  automobile  motors 
are  composed  only  of  tin,  antimony,  and 
copper.  If  lead  is  used  at  all  for  this 
purpose,  it  should  not  appear  in  propor- 
tions above  one  per  cent  of  the  total 
composition.  Inasmuch  as  a  babbitt 
metal  will  fuse  at  a  comparatively  low 
temperature,  and  is  much  softer  than 
steel,  it  is  obvious  that  such  a  material 
will  not  withstand  heavy  pressures  un- 
less reinforced  and  is  unsuited  for 
structural  purposes.  Consequently  the 
babbit  is  placed  in  the  bearing  box  in  the 
form  of  a  thin  lining  within  which  the 
shaft  revolves. 

When  the  shaft  is  "lined  up"  in  the 
box,  the  hot  babbitt  metal  may  be  poured 
in  until  the  space  is  entirely  filled.  When 
the  babbitt  cools,  the  shaft  may  be  turned, 
and  when  lubricant  has  been  introduced 
in  the  oil  grooves  which  should  have 
been  provided  for  the  purpose,  the  new 
bearing  will  be  ready  for  use.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  the  majority  of  motor 
car  owners  will  rebabbitt  the  crank  shaft 
bearings  themselves,  but  it  is  necessary 
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t'o  understand  the  general  principles  of 
such  bearing  design  in  order  to  inspect 
the  motor  intelligently  and  to  determine 
upon  the  repairs  needed. 

The  above  method  of  renewing  "burned 
out"  bearings  applies  to  babbitts  in  gen- 
eral, but  the  severe  usage  that  auto- 
mobile engine  crank  shaft  and  connecting 
rod  bearings  are  called  upon  to  with- 
stand necessitates  the  exercise  of  a  cer- 
tain amount  of  additional  care.  It  is 
necessary  that  the  box  shall  fit  the  shaft 
perfectly  so  that  there  can  be  no  "play," 
and  yet  the  shaft  must  be  allowed  to 
turn  easily  within  its  surrounding  bab- 
bitt metal. 

As  was  stated  above,  the  shaft  may 
be  easily  loosened  from  the  babbitt  metal 
after  the  latter  has  cooled,  and  this  would 
form  a  satisfactory  type  of  bearing  were 
it  not  advisable  that  some  means  be  sup- 
plied by  which  the  wear  could  be  taken 
up  without  renewing  the  entire  babbitt 
lining.  The  bearing  boxes  of  the  crank 
shaft  are  each  made  in  two  halves,  the 
lower  portion  being  cast  integral  with 
the  crank  case,  while  the  upper  half  is 
in  the  form  of  a  separate  cap  that  may 
be  held  in  place  by  two  or  four  bolts. 
In  this  case,  it  is  necessary  that  the  boxes 
shall  be  in  two  sections,  for  the  shape  of 
the  crank  shaft  prevents  it  from  being 
slid  into  place  lengthwise,  and  conse- 
quently it  must  be  placed  on  its  bearing 
from  the  top.  In  some  designs  of  motois, 
the  bearing  caps  form  the  lower  half 
of  the  box,  but  as  in  this  case  the  base 
of  the  motor  must  be  inverted  in  order 
to  remove  the  crank  shaft,  the  caps  will 
still  be  considered  as  the  "top"  halves  of 
the  boxes. 

Keeping    the    Pressure    Off    tfw    Shaft 

There  may  be  dovetail  grooves  cut  in 
the  inside  of  the  halves  of  the  boxes  to 
retain  the  babbitt  metal  after  it  has  been 
poured  in  place.  Consequently,  in  order 
to  remove  the  cap  after  renewing  the 
babbitt  lining,  the  babbitt  metal  must  be 
cut  in  two  at  the  joint  between  the  two 
halves  of  the  box.  The  two  halves  of 
the  box,  instead  of  fitting  closely  together, 
are  separated  by  thin  strips  of  copper  or 
fiber  known  as  "shims,"  that  serve  to 
relieve  the  shaft  from  the  pressure  of  the 


bolts  when  the  bearing  cap  is  screwed  in 
place.  In  other  words,  the  two  halves 
of  the  box  must  be  held  tightly  in  place 
by  means  of  the  bolts  and  nuts,  but 
none  of  this  pressure  should  rest  on  the 
revolving  shaft,  as  this  would  bind  it 
and  prevent  it  from  turning  easily.  Con- 
sequently by  "building  up"  the  space 
between  the  two  halves  with  these  thin 
shims  the  proper  adjustment  may  be  ob- 
tained. 

These  shims  provide  the  method  of 
taking  up  the  wear  that  will  eventually 
result  in  the  babbitt.  By  loosening  the 
box  retaining  bolts  and  removing  the  re- 
quired number  of  shims,  the  halves  of  the 
box  will  be  brought  closely  together. 
When  the  bearing  cap  is  screwed  se- 
curely in  place,  the  shaft  should  be  able 
to  revolve  freely  without  binding,  and 
yet  the  fit  should  be  sufficiently  tight  to 
prevent  any  "play"  at  right  angles  to  the 
length  of  the  shaft. 

The  pressure  of  a  shaft  should  not  be 
concentrated  in  one  place,  but  should  be 
distributed  over  as  large  a  surface  of 
the  babbitt  metal  as  is  possible.  A  few 
years  ago,  when  renewing  or  repairing 
a  bearing,  it  was  considered  sufficient  to 
pour  in  the  molten  metal  or  to  remove 
the  proper  number  of  shims — and  the 
bearing  was  then  said  to  be  ready  for  its 
work.  But  even  though  no  play  was 
apparent,  it  was  possible  that  the  shaft 
rested  on  only  a  few  portions  of  the 
bearing  surface ;  and  the  increased  atten- 
tion that  is  now  paid  to  the  details  of 
automobile  construction  is  no  better  ex- 
emplified than  in  the  fact  that  nearly  all 
bearings  are  "scraped"  in.  This  opera- 
tion is  simple  and  consists  merely  in  re- 
moving any  slight  excess  babbitt  metal 
so  that  the  lining  fits  the  shaft  through- 
out its  entire  length  and  circumference. 
The  babbitt  is  sufficiently  soft  to  enable 
it  to  be  peeled  or  scraped  with  a  sharp 
tool  provided  for  the  purpose,  and  no 
great  degree  of  skill  is  necessary  in  ob- 
taining the  required  fit. 

In  order  to  determine  at  exactly  what 
portions  of  the  babbitt  lining  the  pres- 
sure is  too  great,  a  dye  or  paint,  known 
as  "blueing,"  is  used.  The  bearing  por- 
tion of  the  crank  shaft  is  painted  with 
this,  and  the  cap  is  then  screwed  in  place. 
If  the  crank  shaft  is  then  turned  and 
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the  cap  removed,  it  will  be  found  that  the 
blueing  has  been  transferred  from  the 
bearing  to  the  portions  of  the  babbitt 
metal  on  which  the  pressure  is  the  great- 
est. These  portions  should  then  be 
shaved  with  the  tool  mentioned  above, 
and  the  same  test  repeated.  As  the  ex- 
cess metal  is  removed,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  blueing  gradually  is  deposited 
over  a  larger  and  larger  area  of  the  bab- 
bitt,  but   it  is  not  to  be  supposed   that 


all  be  in  perfect  alignment,  for  to  set  one 
slightly  "off"  would  produce  the  same 
result  as  though  the  shaft  were  bent.  It 
will  be  seen  that  the  use  of  babbitt  pro- 
duces a  "self-aligning"  bearing,  for  the 
straight  shaft  may  be  set  in  its  proper 
position  and  the  molten  metal  poured 
around  the  interior  of  the  boxes. 

As  it  is  highly  important  that  the  cap 
screws  or  nuts  holding  the  bearing  cap 
in  place  should  remain  set  as  tightly  as 
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the  fit  can  be  made  so  perfect  that  the 
color  will  be  distributed  evenly  over  the 
entire  surface.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
screw  the  bearing  cap  in  place  as  tightly 
as  possible  each  time  the  blueing  test  is 
to  be  made. 

There  is  nothing  that  will  heat  a 
bearing  so  quickly  as  a  poor  alignment  of 
the  shaft  supported  by  it.  For  this  rea- 
son gasoline  engine  crank  shafts  are  made 
exceptionally  strong  and  heavy,  especially 
those  that  are  supported  only  at  their  ex- 
tremities, or  at  these  points  and  in  the 
center  of  their  length.  A  shaft  that  is 
bent  or  twisted  to  even  the  slightest  de- 
gree will  soon  "burn  out"  all  of  its  bear- 
ings, regardless  of  the  amount  of  oil  that 
may  be  fed  to  them.  This  is  because  of 
the  unequal  pressures  on  the  different 
sides  of  the  bearing  that  allow  no  room 
for  the  admission  of  the  film  of  oil  or 
other  lubricant  that  is  necessary  in  all 
cases  to  prevent  a  "hot  box/' 

On  the  other  hand,  the  bearings  must 


possible,  precautions  must  be  taken  to 
prevent  any  of  these  from  working  loose. 
This  may  be  done  by  means  of  a  cotter 
pin  that  passes  through  a  hole  in  each 
bolt  and  through  a  pair  of  corresponding 
notches  cut  in  the  top  of  opposite  faces 
of  the  nut.  A  notch  is  generally  cut  in 
the  top  of  each  face  of  the  nut  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  be  held  securely  in 
place  in  any  position.  A  continuous 
wire  passing  through  all  of  the  bolts  and 
nuts  is  sometimes  used  instead  of  the  in- 
dividual cotter  pins. 

Many  modern  automobile  motors  are 
designed  with  the  crank  shaft  running 
in  ball  bearings.  The  type  generally 
used  consists  of  a  row  of  balls  set  be- 
tween the  inner  and  outer  edges  of  two 
concentric  rings.  The  inside  of  the  outer 
and  the  outside  of  the  inner  ring  are 
grooved,  constituting  the  ball  "race" 
which  forms  the  surface  upon  which  the 
balls  roll  and  which,  at  the  same  time, 
serves  to  hold  them  in  place.     Each  ball 
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of  the  same  bearing  must  be  made  of  ex- 
actly the  same  size  as  its  companions— 
or  at  least  within  one  or  two  ten- 
thousandths  of  an  inch — and  each  one 
must  be  large  enough  and  of  sufficient 
strength  to  withstand,  by  itself,  the  en- 
tire pressure  in  that  bearing.  The  inner 
ring  slips  over  the  bearing  portion  of 
the  shaft  with  a  comparatively  tight  fit, 
while  the  outer  ring  remains  stationary 
in  its  bed  in  the  crank  case. 

The  inner  ring  turns  with  the  shaft, 
thus  causing  the  balls  to  roll  in  their 
race.  Each  ball  rolls  about  its  own  axis, 
and  the  entire  series  describes  a  circular 
motion  in  the  same  direction  as  that 
taken  by  the  shaft,  but  considerably 
slower.  Consequently  there  is  no  rub- 
bing in  such  a  bearing,  all  of  the  motion 
being  of  the  rolling  type,  and  as  this  re- 
duces friction  to  a  minimum,  the  bails 
may  be  run  without  oil,  although  lubri- 
cation of  the  proper  kind  would  cer- 
tainly not  harm  the  bearing.  Ball  bear- 
ings are  adapted  only  for  a  two-bearing 
crank  shaft,  for  inasmuch  as  the  rings 
must  be  slipped  over  the  shaft,  it  would 
be  manifestly  impossible  to  provide  a 
ball  bearing  in  the  center,  or  in  any 
other  portion  beyond  a  crank. 

Connecting  Rod  Bearings 

r\  txt  in  importance  to  the  main  bear- 
ings of  a  crank  shaft  are  those  by  which 
the  connecting  rods  communicate  their 
motion  to  the  cranks.  These  are  known 
as  the  crank  pin  bearings  or  the  "big  end" 
of  the  connecting  rod  bearings.  But  in- 
asmuch as  the  upper,  or  smaller,  end  of 
the  connecting  rods  is  termed  the  wrist- 
pin  bearing,  the  other  end  may  be  called 
simply  the  connecting  rod  bearing. 

The  connecting  rod  bearings  are  simi- 
lar to  the  main  bearings  described  in 
the  foregoing  pages  and  are  renewed  and 
adjusted  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  prob- 
able, however,  that  these  receive  a  great- 
er amount  of  wear  than  do  the  main 
bearings,  inasmuch  as  the  former  obtain 
the  direct  impact  of  the  force  of  each 
explosion.  Furthermore,  the  box  of  the 
connecting  rod  bearing  describes  a  com- 
plete circle  with  each  revolution  of  the 
crank  shaft,  in  addition  to  the  "internal 
rotation"  of  the  crank,  while  an  alternate 


push  and  pull  is  delivered  to  it  by  the 
connecting  rod  on  its  various  strokes. 

Consequently  it  is  the  connecting  rod 
bearings  that  will  become  loose  and  re- 
quire "taking  up"  before  any  attention 
need  be  bestowed  on  the  main  bearings. 
The  wear  will  increase  in  the  connecting 
rod  bearing  as  the  play  becomes  greater, 
and  if  matters  are  not  remedied,  the  box 
may  eventually  be  broken,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  end  of  the  connecting  rod 
thus  freed  will  start  on  the  "rampage" 
and  will  punch  several  pieces  out  of  the 
bottom  of  the  crank  case. 

Brass  or  bronze  bearings  may  be  used 
at  the  big  end  of  the  connecting  rods, 
but  the  large  majority  of  motor  car 
engines  are  provided  with  babbitted  bear- 
ings at  these  points.  It  is  especially 
necessary  that  these  bearings  should  be 
scraped  to  a  perfect  fit  and  that  the  shims 
should  be  adjusted  properly  so  that  no 
side  play  will  be  apparent  when  the  con- 
necting rod  is  moved  transversely  to  the 
length  of  the  crank  shaft.  When  re- 
newing the  babbitts  of  connecting  rod 
bearings,  care  should  be  taken  to  allow 
the  connecting  rod  to  swing  free  before 
the  molten  metal  is  poured  in.  If  this  is 
not  done,  the  connecting  rod  may  be 
forced  slightly  to  one  side  or  the  other 
and  will  be  held  permanently  in  this 
position  when  the  babbitt  cools.  This 
will  induce  a  slight  side  thrust  in  the 
connecting  rod,  which  will  be  commu- 
nicated to  the  piston,  with  the  result  that 
the  side  of  the  latter  and  of  the  portion 
of  the  cylinder  wall  against  which  it 
moves  will  be  scored  and  worn  unduly. 

Inasmuch  as  the  connecting  rod  bear- 
ings are  subjected  to  such  a  variety  of 
strains  and  as  looseness  at  these  points 
will  result  in  serious  wear,  it  is  doubly 
necessary  that  the  nuts  and  bolts  holding 
the  bearing  caps  in  place  should  be  se- 
curely wired  or  held  tightly  by  means 
of  the  previously  mentioned  cotter  pins. 
It  is  evident  that  the  base  of  the  large 
end  of  the  connecting  rod  forms  the  up- 
per half  of  the  bearing  box,  while  the 
cap  constitutes  the  lower  end  and  is 
attached  from  the  bottom. 

The  connecting  rod  bearings  on  some 
motors  are  hinged  at  one  side  so  that  the 
cap  may  be  turned  away  from  the  crank 
shaft  when  it  is  desired  to  remove  the 
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connecting  rod.  In  this  case,  the  hinge 
replaces  the  one  or  two  bolts  or  nuts  on 
one  side  of  the  box  and  is  held  in  the 
proper  position  by  those  on  the  other  side. 
While  it  may  be  easier  to  adjust  a  bear- 
ing provided  with  such  a  cap,  the  results 
obtained  can  hardly  be  expected  to  be  as 
satisfactory  for  high-grade  service  as  is 
the  case  when  the  shims  may  be  used  on 
both  sides  of  the  two  halves  of  the 
bearing. 

The  wrist  pin  bearing  is  located  at  the 
upper,  or  small,  end  of  each  connecting 
rod,  and  although  it  also  carries  the  full 
force  of  each  explosion  it  is  not  subjected 
to  as  great  wear  as  is  the  bearing  at  the 
other  end  of  the  connecting  rod.  The 
reason  for  this  is  that  this  bearing  does 
not  revolve  and  its  friction  surface  is  re- 
duced to  the  comparatively  small  arc 
through     which     the     connecting     rod 


swings.  Wear  can  occur  here,  however, 
and  because  this  bearing  is  more  in- 
accessible than  is  the  crank  shaft  or 
connecting  rod  bearing  trouble  at  the 
wrist  pin  is  often  overlooked. 

The  wrist  pin  can  only  be  reached  by 
the  removal  of  the  piston  and  connecting 
rod.  In  the  majority  of  designs,  the 
wrist  pin  is  placed  in  the  sides  of  the 
piston  and  is  held  stationary  by  small 
keys  or  by  set  screws.  In  this  case,  the 
bearing  surface  is  formed  by  the  wrist 
pin  and  the  small  end  of  the  connect- 
ing rod,  at  which  point  the  greatest  wear 
occurs.  This  bearing  is  never  babbitted, 
but  in  order  to  reduce  the  wear  on  the 
wrist  pin — which  is  generally  made  of 
hardened  steel — the  circular  opening  in 
the  upper  end  of  the  connecting  rod  is 
lined  with  a  bronze  or  brass  bushing  that 
forms  a  bearing  fit  over  the  wrist  pin. 
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It  is  this  lining,  or  bushing,  that  will 
wear,  rather  than  the  hardened  steel 
wrist  pin,  but  as  the  former  is  easily  re- 
moved and  is  not  expensive  to  replace, 
the  renewal  of  this  bearing  is  a  com- 
paratively simple  matter. 

In  other  types  of  wrist  pin  bearings, 
the  pin  is  held  stationary  in  the  connect- 
ing rod  opening  and  turns  with  it  as  the 
connecting  rod  swings  through  its  arc 
on  each  stroke  of  the  piston.  With  such 
a  design,  the  bearing  surface  is  formed 
by  each  end  of  the  wrist  pin  and  the 
openings  in  the  sides  of  the  piston  walls 
in  which  the  wrist  pin  rests.  In  order 
to  form  an  easily-replaced  bearing  sur- 
face, these  openings  in  the  piston  walls 
are  lined  with  brass  or  bronze  bushings 
that  receive  the  major  part  of  the  wear, 
as  has  been  described  in  connection  with 
the  bushings  fitted  to  the  opening  at  the 
small  end  of  the  connecting  rod. 

There  is  nothing  complicated  or  mys- 
terious connected  with  the  renewal  or  re- 
pair of  bearings,  but  the  man  who  makes 
such  replacements  or  adjustments  must 
be  an  accurate  and  careful  worker,  and 
while  he  need  not  be  a  "born  machinist," 
he  must  at  least  possess  the  "knack"  of 
handling  tools  properly.  And  he  must, 
above  all,  realize  that  the  designers  and 


manufacturers  of  his  motor  have  been 
dealing  in  measurements  of  the  thou- 
sandth part  of  an  inch  and  that  too  great 
care  cannot  be  taken  in  the  repair  of  bear- 
ings to  obtain  a  perfect  fit  and  to  pre- 
vent undue  wear  and  strain. 

If  he  is  renewing  a  connecting  rod  or 
a  wrist  pin  bearing,  he  must  also  remem- 
ber that  the  piston  has  formerly  been 
traveling  over  a  certain  area  of  cylinder 
surface  that  has  not  varied  in  length  the 
ten-thousandth  part  of  an  inch  between 
one  stroke  and  the  next.  Consequently, 
the  babbitts  or  bushings  should  be  so  re- 
placed that  the  piston  shall  occupy  the 
same  position  relative  to  the  cylinder 
walls  at  the  top  and  bottom  of  its  stroke 
that  it  did  formerly.  In  other  words,  by 
varying  the  thickness  of  the  top  of  the 
babbitt  he  is  replacing,  he  may  change 
the  "center"  of  the  bearings  so  that  the 
piston  will  start  on  its  upward  stroke 
from  a  different  point  than  was  pre- 
viously the  case.  Thus,  while  the  length 
of  travel  of  the  piston  will  be  the  same, 
it  will  traverse  a  slightly  different  por- 
tion of  the  cylinder  walls  under  the  new 
conditions,  and  this  will  have  the  effect 
of  changing  the  compression  and,  possi- 
bly, of  wearing  the  piston  and  rings  un- 
duly. 
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=SB=1  HE  average  tenderfoot 
when  starting  on  a  camp- 
ing or  hunting  expedition 
loads  himself  down  with 
a  mass  of  useless  junk  in 
the  way  of  outfit  and  food 
supplies.  Usually  he  puts  it  up  to  the 
salesman  in  the  sporting  goods  store, 
and  when  that  smooth  individual  gets 
through  with  him  he  is  equipped  with 
two  or  three  kinds  of  rifles  and  shot- 
guns, enough  clothing  to  last  six  men 
six  months,  and  a  beautiful  but  im- 
practicable set  of  aluminum  dishes  and 
cooking  utensils,  all  nicely  tucked  away 
in  a  lined  basket.  These  things  go  well 
on  automobile  tours  and  they  look  nice 
in  the  show-windows,  but  on  the  trail 
and  in  camp  they  are  a  useless  and 
expensive  ornament. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  de- 
scribe ways  and  means  of  preparing 
camp  foods,  therefore,  let  us  begin  at 
the  beginning.  If  food  is  to  be  cooked, 
we  must  have  utensils  to  cook  it  in.  Ad- 
mitted. But  we  do  not  need  an  outfit 
sufficient  to  equip  a  French  kitchen. 
Take,  for  instance,  four  men  off  on  a 
two-weeks'  trip.  All  they  need  in  the 
way  of  cooking  utensils  can  be  enum- 
erated as  follows: 

One  two-quart  pot  with  cover. 

One  one-quart  coffee  pot. 

One  frying  pan. 

One  large  cooking  spoon. 

Four  tin  plates. 

Four  tin  cups. 

Four  knives,  forks  and  spoons. 

With  this  outfit  anything  they  may 
shoot,  hook,  or  buy  can  be  prepared  in 
an  appetizing,  wholesome  manner. 


Starting  out  on  a  combination  hunt- 
ing and  fishing  trip,  all  they  would  re- 
quire in  the  way  of  "dry  goods,"  pur- 
chased before  entering  the  woods,  would 
be  the  following: 

25  lbs.  beans. 

1  slab  bacon. 
50  lbs.  flour. 

2  lbs.  baking  powder. 

3  lbs.  salt. 
V3  lb.  pepper. 
%  lb.  tea. 

5  lbs.  coffee. 
15  lbs.  sugar. 

Understand,  of  course,  that  this  bill 
of  fare  is  being  prepared  for  a  hunting 
trip  and  not  a  picnic,  and  it  is  taken  for 
granted  that  they  will  at  least  oc- 
casionally shoot  something  eatable. 

The  above  outfit  makes  a  load  that 
would  not  seriously  burden  two  ordi- 
nary men,  let  alone  four.  At  first  glance 
it  might  look  as  though  a  starvation  diet 
had  been  planned,  but  that  is  not  the 
case.  If  the  average  crowd  of  hunters 
were  more  sparing  of  luxuries  and  lived 
during  their  trip  on  coarser  food,  they 
would  derive  more  benefit  from  the  ex- 
penditure of  money  and  energy  put  into 
the  usual  hunting  expedition.  As  al- 
ready stated,  this  article  is  not  written 
to  describe  an  expedition  de  luxe,  but  as 
a  guide  to  a  sane,  sensible,  practical  trip 
engaged  in  by  men  of  the  same  caliber. 

Having  made  camp,  a  fireplace  should 
be  built.  This  can  be  readily  con- 
structed of  loose  stone.  No  irons  are 
required  and  men  who  carry  them 
merely  add  useless  weight  to  their  al- 
ready too  heavy  burdens.  A  good  model 
to  follow  is  built  in  this  fashion :  First, 
pave  the  place  selected  with  flat  stones, 
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hammered  into  the  ground  to  a  com- 
mon level.  A  large,  flat  slab  in  one  piece 
is  better,  if  it  can  be  secured.  This  stone 
bottom  is  a  decided  advantage.  The 
earth  absorbs  and  dissipates  a  good  part 
of  the  heat  from  your  hot  coals.  The 
stones,  on  the  contrary,  store  this  heat 
and  gradually  radiate  it,  thus  making  a 
hotter  fire.  I  have  cooked  in  such  a 
fireplace  as  I  am  describing,  fried  bacon, 
to  be  exact,  fully  thirty  minutes  after 
the  last  vestige  of  a  live  coal  had  dis- 
appeared. 

Having  laid  the  pavement,  build  a 
wall  of  loose  stones  around  it  in  semi- 
circular shape,  leaving  an  opening  at 
the  rear,  half-way  from  the  top.  This 
will  act  as  a  flue  and  draw  off  the 
smoke.  Cover  the  top  with  green 
boughs,  stripped  of  leaves  and  twigs  and 
laid  at  an  angle  from  the  ground  side 
by  side,  and  thatch  the  top  with  loose 
earth.  As  stands  for  the  cooking  utensils 
place  three  stones  of  equal  height  at 
three  corners  of  a  triangle,  and  you 
have  an  outdoor  cook  stove  that  can 
be  used  in  all  kinds  of  weather,  that  will 
retain  the  heat,  cook  fast  without  burn- 
ing, and  be  a  vast  improvement  over  an 
open  fire. 

When  building  your  fire,  start  it  be- 
tween the  three  stones  that  act  as  rests 
for  the  utensils ;  use  long  wood  stuck  in 
endwise  from  different  angles,  their  ends 
meeting  under  the  utensils.     This  meth- 
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od  of  feeding  the  fuel  makes  a  small  but 
hot  fire  that  will  not  rapidly  burn  out ; 
as  the  sticks  burn  back  keep  pushing 
them  in.  So  much  for  the  stove — now 
to  cook  the  meals. 

Beans  are  a  staple  that  can  always  be 
relied  upon,  and  authorities  on  foods  tell 
us  that  beans  and  fat  pork  contain  ail 
the  elements  necessary  to  sustain  life. 
As  a  camp  food  combining  heartiness, 
nutriment  and  filling-in  qualities,  they 
are,  to  my  mind,  unexcelled.  To  cook 
them  properly,  wash  them  first  in  cold 
water,  (when  possible  let  them  soak 
over  night)  put  them  on  the  fire  well 
covered  with  water,  to  which  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  salt  has  been  added.  Stew 
moderately  for  an  hour,  adding  hot 
water  (previously  heated  in  the  frying 
pan)  as  needed.  At  the  end  of  an  hour 
pour  off  the  first  water  and  replace  with 
fresh  hot  water  and  cook  until  the  skins 
can  be  blown  from  the  meat. 

Do  not  stir  them ;  that  breaks  them 
up  and  results  in  a  mushy,  soupy  mess. 
When  adding  the  second  water,  throw 
in  a  chunk  of  bacon,  cut  into  cubes  about 
an  inch  square.  What  beans  are  left  over 
from  the  first  meal  will  do  for  the  sec- 
ond, but  more  than  enough  for  two 
meals  should  never  be  cooked  at  one  time, 
as  they  are  liable  to  sour.  Half  a  cup- 
ful of  dried  beans  to  the  man  is  ample 
and  two  cupfuls,  when  cooked,  will  com- 
fortably fill  the  two-quart  pot. 
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The  second  staple  is  Hour,  which  can 
be  cooked  in  the  form  of  flap-jacks  (pan- 
cakes), dough-boys,  biscuits  and  bread. 
For  breakfast,  mix  a  mess  of  dough  soft 
enough  to  run  easily,  and  to  each  cup  of 
dry  Hour  add  a  level  teaspoonful  of  bak- 
ing powder  and  mix  thoroughly  dry  be- 
fore adding  the  water.  Stir  out  all  the 
lumps  and  frv  in  bacon  grease  in  a  hot 
pan.  When  the  top  of  the  flap- jack  be- 
gins to  bubble,  turn  it  with  a  knife.  A 
breakfast  of  the  morning  catch  of  fish, 
Hap-jacks.  bacon  and  coffee  is  all  a  husky 
man  needs,  and  constitutes  a  meal  that 
will  stick  to  one's  ribs  well  into  the 
day.  Two  heaping  spoonfuls  of  flour, 
measured  with  the  large  cooking  spoon, 
will  make  all  the  flap-jacks  one  man  can 
eat. 

Another  way  of  cooking  flour,  a  good 
way  for  lunch  time,  is  to  make  dough- 
boys; use  a  stiff  dough  in  the  same  pro- 
portions as  above  and  drop  a  spoonful 
into  an  inch  of  bacon  grease  heated  in 
the  frying  pan  until  it  smokes.  Turn 
them  about  until  cooked  to  a  deep 
brown  on  all  sides.  To  bake  biscuits, 
mix  a  stiff  dough  as  above,  mould  into 
biscuit  shape,  scrape  away  the  fire  from 
the  center  of  the  fireplace,  place  the  bis- 
cuits on  the  hot  stone  pavement,  cover 
with  the  frying  pan,  bottom  side  up, 
rake  hot  coals  over  it,  and  in  a  very  few 
minutes  an  appetizing  mess  of  hot  bis- 


cuits, browned  and  crisp  both  top  and 
bottom,  will  be  ready  for  consumption. 
Hake  bread  the  same  way. 

Fish  can  be  cooked  deliciously  as  fol- 
lows, and  this  way  is  a  pleasing  varia- 
tion from  the  usual  fried  method.  Clean 
the  fish,  but  do  not  scale,  leave  head, 
tail  and  fins  intact,  and  put  a  small 
strip  of  bacon  in  each  of  them.  Uig  a 
hole  large  enough  for  the  fish  to  lie  in 
with  several  inches  to  spare.  Build  a 
fire  in  it  and  get  a  good  hot  bed  of  coals. 
Rake  out  half  of  them,  cover  the  re- 
mainder with  an  inch  of  grass,  place  the 
fish  on  the  grass,  cover  with  more  grass, 
and  pile  the  rest  of  the  hot  coals  on 
top.  Cover  the  hole  with  a  frying  pan 
or  any  other  handy  thing,  as  for  instance 
a  flat  stone. 

In  thirty  minutes  they  will  be  cooked 
and  Delmonico  himself  could  not  make 
them  taste  better.  They  are  partly  fried 
and  partly  steamed  by  the  juices  of  the 
grass;  the  bacon  fat  has  fried  out  and 
permeated  the  flesh;  the  grass  juice  adds 
a  peculiar  and  exceedingly  pleasant 
flavor,  and  when  taken  from  the  hole 
the  grass  which  clings  to  the  fish  can 
be  easily  pulled  off  and  all  the  scales 
and  skin  will  come  with  it.  Game  can 
be  cooked  in  the  same  way,  and  if  once 
you  cook  a  duck,  or  any  other  bird  for 
that  matter,  in  the  way  I  am  about  to 
describe,  you  will  never  again  fry  One, 
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and  you  certainly  will  never  again  boil 
or  roast  one. 

Draw  the  bird,  cut  off  the  head,  feet 
and  wings,  but  do  not  pluck.  Stuff  with 
a  handtul  of  bacon,  cut  into  small 
pieces.  Now  plaster  the  bird  all  over 
with  about  an  inch  of  wet  earth  free 
from  gravel.  Clay  is  infinitely  better,  if 
at  hand.  Cook  by  the  same  method  as 
described*  for  fish,  omitting  the  grass. 
Be  sure  to  have  a  deep,  hot  bed  of  coals 
and  cover  the  mud  ball  well  on  all  sides. 
Leave  it  in  the  fire  for  an  hour.  When 
you  remove  it,  a  blow  will  shatter  the 
baked  clay  covering  and  all  the  feathers 
and  skin  will  come  with  it,  leaving  the 
meat  exposed,  clean  and  sweet.  All  the 
juices  and  flavor  have  been  retained  by 
the  covering,  the  bacon  has  melted  and 
added  its  flavor,  the  meat  is  tender — but 
what's  the  use! — it  makes  my  mouth 
water  to  write  about  it. 

If  you  want  to  broil  meats,  as,  for  in- 
stance, venison,  do  it  on  the  hot  pave- 
ment under  the  stovr ;  you  will  find  it 
much  better  than  fried  meat  or  meat 
broiled  while  hanging  from  a  stick. 
Many  writers  on  camp  and  trail  life 
recommend  this  Indian  method  of  partly 
broiling,  partly  burning,  and  partly 
smoking  a  piece  of  meat  by  suspending 
it  over  a  fire.  I  have  done  it  many  times 
myself,  but  if  a  flat  stone  is  handy,  or 
enough  small  stones  to  make  a  pavement 
on  which  to  build  a  fire,  I  would  never 
think  of  spoiling  a  good  meal  by  the 
stick  method. 

If  the  outfit  is  on  the  move,  bread 
enough  can  be  baked  to  last  until  camp 
is  made  again ;  beans  likewise.  Cook 
the  amount  thought  necessary,  and  when 
finished  pour  off  every  last  drop  of 
water,  spread  them  out  on  the  plates, 
and  let  them  dry  over  a  slow  fire,  stir- 
ring constantly.  When  dried  they  can 
be  carried  in  a  sack  or  any  other  re- 
ceptacle and  can  be  prepared  to  be 
eaten  in  five  minutes  by  the  addition  of 
hot  water.  If  the  weather  is  cold,  do 
not  dry  them,  but  spread  them  out  and 
stir  around  with  a  stick.  They  will 
freeze,  and  if  constantly  stirred  will  be 
so    many    individual    beans,    hard    and 


frozen ;  they  can  be  handled  or  carried 
like  so  many  pebbles  and  will  keep  in- 
definitely. Add  hot  water  and  as  soon 
as  thawed  out  they  are  ready  to  eat. 

When  going  into  the  woods  on  a  trip 
on  which  each  man  is  called  upon  to 
carry  his  share,  it  is  a  good  plan  to 
have  articles  like  flour,  beans,  and  sugar 
put  up  in  ten-pound  canvas  bags.  These 
can  be  bought  in  any  place  that  boasts 
an  awning  or  tent  manufacturer.  By 
carrying  these  supplies  in  small  units  the 
loads  can  be  evenly  distributed  and  in 
addition,  the  stuff  keeps  better.  It  also 
has  other  advantages,  as,  for  instance,  if 
one  man,  carrying  all  the  sugar  and  cof- 
fee and  flour,  should  fall  into  a  creek, 
the  whole  business  would  be  more  or 
less  spoiled ;  when  distributed,  this  can- 
not occur.  The  same  with  matches.  I 
always  divide  them,  packed  in  vaseline 
or  some  other  wide-mouthed  bottles  se- 
curely corked.  Then  they  are  safe  and 
we  always  have  them  when  needed. 

The  sort  of  personal  outfit  that  fills 
all  my  requirements  on  a  hunting  trip 
is  as  follows:  A  heavy  khaki  suit,  two 
changes  of  underwear,  one  on  and  one 
off;  three  extra  pairs  of  socks,  a  blue 
flannel  shirt,  a  pair  of  moose-hide  hunt- 
ing boots  with  asbestos  tanned  soles,  a 
rifle,  light  shotgun,  a  knife  and  twenty 
rounds  of  ammunition  for  each  piece,  and 
a  canvas-covered  fur-lined  sleeping  bag. 
Such  an  outfit  will  do  me  for  a  month 
and  three  others  and  myself  so  equipped, 
and  with  no  other  food  supplies  than 
the  list  given,  (doubled  for  the  four 
weeks)  spent  a  month  in  Wyoming  and 
bagged  five  elk,  two  mule-tail  deer,  three 
small  deer,  two  black  bears  and  a  lynx, 
to  say  nothing  of  the  fish  and  fowl. 

We  had  all  we  wanted  to  eat,  cooked 
to  suit  us;  we  had  all  we  wanted  to 
wear;  slept  warmly;  did  not  have  a  load 
to  pack  that  was  better  fitted  for  a 
horse;  were  not  burdened  with  ponchos, 
rubber  coats  and  rubber  boots,  because 
we  did  not  mind  getting  wet  anyway, 
and  you  know  it  can't  rain  all  the  time; 
brought  back  more  than  half  of  our 
ammunition,  and  gained  an  average  of 
twelve  pounds  apiece. 
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ROB  ABLY  the  greatest 
pleasure  to  be  found  in  run- 
ning a  motor  boat  is  to  sit 
at  the  wheel  and  feel  the 
instant  response  of  the  fly- 
ing or  the  "chugging"  craft, 
as  the  case  may  be,  to  the  slightest  turn 
of  the  tiller,  for  to  know  that  at  the  first 
movement  of  the  wheel  the  boat  will 
swing  gracefully  and  gradually,  or  will 
swerve  suddenly,  depending  upon  the 
force  applied,  lends  a  sense  of  confidence 
and  security  to  the  operation  even  of  a 
racer  that  makes  worth  while  any  change 
in  the  "steering  gear"  that  will  improve 
the  "handling"  of  the  boat.  It  has  been 
stated  many  times  that,  no  matter  how 
well  any  hull  may  be  designed,  each  boat 
will  seem  to  possess  a  personality  and  in- 
dividuality that  make  it  different  from 
all  of  the  rest,  and  that  only  the  man 
experienced  in  operating  that  particular 
craft  can  become  thoroughly  familiar 
with  its  characteristics  and  eccentricities. 
Consequently  steering  a  motor  boat  does 
not  consist  merely  in  sitting  at  the  wheel 
and  turning  it  this  way  or  that;  the  op- 
erator must  know  the  "feel"  of  the  rud- 
der and  in  addition  must  familiarize 
himself  with  the  distance  necessary  to 
move  it  under  various  conditions  of 
speed,  wind,  and  current  or  tide. 

When  a  rudder  is  turned,  it  has  a 
tendency  to  create  a  drag  on  one  side  or 
the  other  of  the  hull  to  which  it  is  at- 
tached. This  drag,  or  resistance,  causes 
the  side  of  the  boat  toward  which  the 
rudder  is  turned  to  try  to  "hang  back," 
with  the  result  that  the  hull  describes  a 
circle  in  that  direction  as  long  as  the 


rudder  is  turned  from  its  straight  path 
in  which  the  resistance  on  each  side  is 
equalized.  In  addition  to  this  effect,  the 
rudder  may  be  influenced  by  the  rush  of 
water  forced  backward  by  the  propeller 
when  the  boat  is  under  power.  This 
stream  of  water  may  strike  the  side  of 
the  rudder  which  is  presented  to  it  when 
the  latter  is  moved,  and  this  action  will 
help  the  rudder  in  turning  the  boat. 
Consequently,  some  boats,  when  under 
power,  may  be  turned  more  quickly  than 
is  the  case  if  they  are  being  towed  or 
are  propelled  only  by  sails  or  other  force 
that  does  not  require  the  use  of  the 
motor. 

It  is,  of  course,  only  the  portion  of 
the  rudder  that  is  under  water  that  is 
effective  in  turning  the  boat,  and  for  this 
reason  the  majority  of  rudders  are  placed 
in  such  a  position  that  they  will  at  all 
times  be  entirely  submerged.  In  fact, 
like  the  propeller,  the  rudder  should  be 
set  deeper  than  at  first  glance  might 
seem  necessary  in  order  to  allow  for  the 
plunging  of  the  boat  when  "bucking  a 
head  sea."  It  is  at  such  times  that  the 
full  power — or  resistance,  rather — of 
the  rudder  is  needed  to  keep  the  craft 
"head  on,"  and  if,  at  each  wave,  the  rud- 
der is  lifted  partly  or  entirely  out  of  the 
water,  the  effective  steering  surface  will 
be  greatly  reduced. 

The  rod  to  which  the  rudder  is  at- 
tached and  by  which  it  is  turned  is 
known  as  the  rudder  post,  and  by  mak- 
ing this  sufficiently  long  the  rudder  may 
be  submerged  to  any  desired  depth.  The 
location  of  the  rudder  and  the  style  of 
hull   will    decide    the   proper    depth    to 
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which  the  former  should  be  submerged, 
for  it  is  evident  that  the  portions  of  the 
keel  nearest  the  center  are  continually 
under  water,  even  in  rough  weather. 
Consequently,  a  rudder  placed  at  the 
extreme  stern  of  a  boat  would  need  to 


water  when  forced  backward  and  that  ii 
this  case  the  rudder  may  be  absolutely 
ineffectual  on  the  reverse.  For  racing 
purposes,  it  may  be  found  advisable  to 
place  the  rudder  as  far  toward  the  stern 
as  possible,  but  to  make  this  design  ef- 
fective for  all  purposes  on  a  small  pleas- 
ure boat  would  necessitate  setting  the 
rudder  so  deep  that  the  draught  would 
be  increased  to  the  point  that  would  ren- 
der the  boat  unavailable  for  shallow- 
water  navigation. 

Of  course  a  propeller  that  is  placed 
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be  set  deeper  than  would  one  located 
farther  forward,  while  the  rudder  post 
of  a  hull  that  "draws  down"  when  un- 
der way  may  be  shorter  than  the  one 
used  on  a  hull  that  runs  on  an  even  keel 
in  smooth  water. 

The  usual  location  for  a  rudder  is 
just  aft  of  the  propeller.  (Fig.  1.)  In 
this  case  the  propeller  should  not  be  set 
so  far  back  that  the  rudder  must  be 
placed  at  the  extreme  stern  of  the  hull 
unless  the  rudder  post  is  made  longer 
than  would  otherwise  be  necessary. 
Many  boats — notably  those  of  the  skiff 
and  canoe  types — are  designed  with  the 
rudder  post  attached  directly  to  the  out- 
side of  the  stern  extremity,  or  stern 
"post,"  and  with  a  rudder  that  is  placed 
only  a  few  inches  below  the  surface  of 
the  water.  Such  craft  will  probably  be 
found  rather  difficult  to  manage  in  rough 
weather,  however,  and  will  not  be  easily 
handled  on  the  "back  up." 

This  last  is  a  feature  that  should  be 
taken  into  consideration  when  changing 
or  designing  a  rudder  and  its  location, 
for  ease  of  handling  and  steering  on  the 
reverse  is  often  of  great  importance  in 
motor  boat  operation.  A  rudder  that  is 
set  at  the  extreme  stern  may  be  suffi- 
ciently large  to  control  the  boat  when 
the  latter  is  traveling  forward,  but  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  rear  of  the 
hull  has  a  tendency  to  lift  out  of  the 


just  forward  of  the  rudder  will  not  find 
"free  water"  in  which  to  revolve,  even 
when  the  boat  is  running  straight  ahead. 
In  other  words,  the  stream  of  water 
pushed  backward  by  the  propeller  will 
react  against  the  rudder  and  its  post,  and 
the  resistance  to  the  progress  of  the  boat 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  area  thus 
presented.  Of  course  the  closer  the  rud- 
der is  placed  to  the  propeller,  the  greater 
will  be  this  resistance,  and  this  may  form 
an  argument  on  the  part  of  some  de- 
signers for  locating  the  rudder  at  the 
extreme  stern,  but  for  pleasure  boats  it 
is  not  probable  that  the  increased  speed 
to  be  gained  would  be  sufficient  to  war- 
rant the  change. 

Some  boats  from  which  high  speed  is 
desired  are  designed  with  the  rudder 
placed  just  forward  of  the  propeller  in 
the  angle  between  the  shaft  and  the  keel. 
(Fig.  2.)  This  has  the  advantage  of 
giving  the  propeller  "free"  water  against 
which  to  act,  but  the  size  of  the  rudder 
is  necessarily  restricted  by  the  space  be- 
tween the  keel,  shaft,  and  hanger.  Such 
a  rudder  must  be  of  a  special  shape  in 
order  to  possess  the  required  area,  unless 
the  shaft  leaves  the  keel  at  an  angle 
greater  than  is  usually  the  case.  In  or- 
der to  obtain  the  most  efficient  thrust  of 
the  propeller  against  the  water,  the  angle 
between  the  shaft  and  the  surface  of  the 
water  should  be  as  slight  as  possible,  and 
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consequently  only  a  long,  narrow  rudder 
can  be  used  forward  of  the  propeller  un- 
der these  conditions.  But  the  longer  the 
rudder,  the  stronger  must  be  its  con- 
struction on  account  of  the  increased  lev- 
erage against  its  extremity,  and  thus 
such  a  design  is  limited  to  the  more  ex- 
pensive types. 

Some  boats  have  been  constructed 
with  the  rudder  placed  under  the  bow 
or  the  cockpit,  while  others  are  designed 
with  it  located  at  one  side  of  the  stern 
in  order  to  reduce  its  interference  with 
the  thrust  of  the  propeller.  But  these 
are  more  or  less  "freak"  designs  applied 
only  to  craft  in  which  high  speed  is  the 
sole  aim,  and  are  not  to  be  considered  by 
the  man  equipping  a  boat  for  pleasure 
purposes.  In  general  it  may  be  said  that 
the  most  satisfactory  location  for  the 
rudder  is  about  two  and  one-half  feet 
forward  of  the  extreme  stern  of  a 
twenty-five-foot  boat,  while  an  eighteen- 
or  twenty-foot  runabout  may  have  the 
rudder  placed  within  eighteen  inches,  or 


long  and  one  foot  wide  will  be  more  ef- 
fective in  turning  a  boat  than  will  one 
whose  proportions  are  reversed  and 
which  measures  one  foot  long  by  two 
feet  wide,  or  "high."  In  the  first  case, 
the  greater  dimension  is  measured  in  a 
more  effective  direction,  for  the  farther 
from  the  "fulcrum" — which  in  this  case 
is  the  rudder  post — the  surface  extends, 
the  greater  will  be  its  leverage  and  con- 
sequent turning  effect  on  the  boat.  With 
a  rudder  of  the  latter  measurement,  al- 
though the  area  is  the  same  as  in  the 
first  instance,  it  is  not  so  effectively  dis- 
tributed, and  to  carry  this  proportion 
too  far  in  this  direction  would  result  in 
inefficient  equipment. 

But  as  the  "leverage"  of  the  rudder 
increases,  and  with  it  the  turning  effect 
on  the  boat,  the  power  required  to 
swing  the  rudder  becomes  proportion- 
ately greater.  This  results  in  the  neces- 
sity for  a  heavier  steering  mechanism  and 
a  stronger  construction  of  the  rudder  at 
its  post,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  ad- 
visable to  use  a  rudder  that  is  more  than 
one-third  or  one-half  longer  than  its 
width.  A  rudder  that  is  "square" — that 
is,  having  its  length  equal  to  its  width 
(Fig.  3) — is  suitable  for  use  on  the  aver- 
age pleasure  boat.  The  corners  should 
not  be  square,  however,   as   it  will  be 


FIGURE    II.      PLACING    THE    RUDDER    FORWARD    OF    THE   PROPELLER   GIVES 

THE   LATTER   FREE  WATER,   BUT   NECESSITATES   THE   USE 

OF   A   POORLY   SHAPED    RUDDER 


so,  of  the  stern  post.  In  such  cases  easy 
control  of  the  craft  under  all  conditions 
is  far  more  important  than  is  a  possible 
four  or  five  per  cent  increase  in  speed 
obtained  by  placing  the  rudder  in  a  less 
efficient  position. 

Although  a  large  rudder  will  enable 
a  boat  to  turn  more  sharply  than  will  a 
small  one  of  the  same  proportions,  the 
efficiency  of  a  rudder  of  a  given  area  de- 
pends largely  upon  the  distribution  of 
its  surface;  or  rather,  the  ratio  of  its 
length  to  its  width.     A  rudder  two  feet 


found  that  such  a  shape  will  collect  all 
manner  of  weeds  when  the  boat  travels 
in  shallow  water  having  a  grassy  bottom. 
But  even  a  properly  proportioned  rud- 
der may  be  too  large  for  a  boat,  and  the 
advantage  of  quick  turning  may  be  more 
than  counterbalanced  by  the  inconve- 
nience attendant  upon  the  use  of  the 
heavy  chains  or  cables  and  wheel  neces- 
sary to  move  such  a  rudder,  the  drag  of 
the  "dead  weight"  of  the  heavy  mass  of 
iron,  and  the  "skin  friction"  and  corre- 
sponding reduction   in  speed  caused  by 
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the  large  surface  moving  through  the 
water.  It  is  well  that  the  rudder  should 
be  sufficiently  large  to  enable  the  boat, 
at  slow  speeds,  to  turn  within  two  or 
three  times  her  own  length,  but  this  is 
a  condition  that  cannot  be  attained  by 
every  hull. 

A  long,   narrow  hull  will  require  a 
greater  space  in  which  to  turn  than  will 
a  short,  "stubby"  one,  and  thus 
the  design  of  the  boat  itself  af-     /•>*+" 
fects  its  steering  almost  as  much 
as  does  the  size  of  the  rudder. 
A  small  rudder  will  be  wonder- 
fully  effective    on    some    boats, 
while  a  larger  one  will  not  serve 
to  turn  another  hull  of  the  same 
length  in  a  space  double  the  size 
required  by  the  first.     In  gen- 
eral, however,  a  rudder  a  foot 
square   will    serve    the   purpose 
well    on    even     a    heavy    hull 


FIGURE    III.      POST    RIVETED    TO    FOR- 
WARD    END    OF    RUDDER NO 

COUNTERBALANCE 

twenty-five  feet  in  length,  while  a  rudder 
a  foot  long  and  eight  inches  wide  has 
been  found  to  enable  a  twenty-foot  boat 
to  turn  in  her  own  length. 

A  feature  of  rudder  design  which  is 
too  often  neglected  by  the  amateur  is 
that  of  "counterbalance."  When  a  boat 
is  driven  through  the  water  by  engines 
that  are  powerful  in  comparison  to  her 
size — as  is  the  case  with  the  gasoline 
motor — a  tremendous  resistance  is  set  up 
when  the  rudder  is  turned  from  its  nor- 
mal straight  position,  and  this  resistance 
increases  as  the  angle  that  the  rudder 
makes  with  the  line  of  the  keel  becomes 
greater.     To   turn   a  boat  quickly  and 


sharply  would  require  a  sudden  applica- 
tion of  a  rather  powerful  force,  and 
while  this  .may  be  done  through  the 
media  of  the  steering  wheel,  cables,  and 
tiller,  it  is  simpler  to  obviate  the  neces- 
sity for  the  use  of  such  a  force. 

Counterbalancing  the  rudder  consists 
in  so  designing  it  that  the  force  is  equal- 
ized to  a  certain  extent  on  both  sides  of 
the  post  when  the  rudder  is  turned.  If 
the  rudder  post  is  attached  to  the  ex- 
treme forward  end  of  the  rudder 
(Fig.  3),  there  is  no  counterbalance, 
and  a  maximum  amount  of  power  will 
be  required  to  steer  the  boat.  If  the 
post  is  so  located,  however,  that  a  por- 
tion of  the  rudder  surface  projects  for- 
ward, a  counter-resistance  will  be  set  up 
by  the  rush  of  water  on  the  other  side 
of  the  rudder  post.  Thus,  if  the  rudder 
post  is  attached  to  the  center  line  of  the 
rudder,  the  resistance  of  the  water  will 
be  equal  against  each  side  when  the  rud- 
der is  turned  at  90  degrees,  and  it  would 
consequently  have  a  tendency  to  remain 
at  right  angles  to  the  keel  under  these 
conditions.  The  greatest  resistance  to 
the  turning  of  the  rudder,  however, 
should  be  applied  aft  of  the  post,  so  that 
the  rudder  will  ordinarily  have  the  tend- 
ency to  lie  in  the  straight  or  neutral 
position. 

Counterbalancing  is  only  intended  to 
reduce  the  effort  required  to  turn  the 
rudder  away  from  its  straight  position, 
and  it  has  been  found  that  a  post  set  back 
about  one-fourth  or  one-fifth  of  the 
length  of  the  rudder  gives  the  best  re- 
sults. (Fig.  4.)  Consequently  with  a 
rudder  fifteen  inches  long,  the  post 
should  be  attached  to  a  line  between 
three  and  four  inches  back  of  the  for- 
ward edge.  If  the  rudder  is  oval  or 
irregular  in  shape,  a  definite  distance  for 
locating  the  post  cannot  be  given,  but  in 
such  a  case  the  surface  forward  of  the 
post  should  be  about  one-fourth  of  that 
at  the  rear. 

For  the  benefit  of  the  Doubting 
Thomases  who  might  not  believe  that  so 
small  a  change  in  the  design  of  the  rud- 
der would  affect  the  handling  of  the 
boat  to  any  noticeable  extent,  the  writer 
would  cite  an  instance  that  was  brought 
forcefully  to  his  attention.  The  boat  in 
question  was  a  twenty-five-footer,  rather 
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solidly  and  heavily  built, 
that  required  a  large 
rudder.  The  rudder 
with  which  it  was  orig- 
inally provided  was  suf- 
ficiently large  to  enable 
the  boat  to  turn  quickly 
and  sharply,  but  the 
power  necessary  to  move 


r^\ 


FIGURE  IV.     RUDDER  POST  PLACED  FAR 

ENOUGH     BACK     TO     GIVE     GOOD 

COUNTERBALANCE.        AN 

EASILY    HANDLED 

RUDDER 

the  rudder  out  of  its  straight  line  re- 
quired the  use  of  heavy  chains  and  cables 
and  a  strong  wheel.  Even  with  this 
equipment  a  chain  would  occasionally 
snap  at  a  crucial  moment,  and  it  was 
only  by  the  exercise  of  the  greatest  care 
that  the  craft  could  be  turned  at  its 
sharpest  angle  without  some  damage  to 
the  steering  gear  resulting. 

Finally  the  rudder,  which  had  no 
counterbalance,  was  unshipped  and  the 
services  of  a  blacksmith  employed  to 
move  the  post  three  inches  back  from  the 
forward  edge.  When  the  rudder  was 
replaced  and  the  boat  operated,  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  realize  that  the 
craft  was  still  equipped  with  the  same 
steering  gear,  for  its  response  to  the 
slightest  movement  of  the  wheel  was  in- 
stantaneous. The  boat  could  be  turned 
around  in  twice  its  length  with  no  more 
effort  than  had  formerly  been  required 
to  round  a  circle  four  times  that  size, 
and  the  tiller  cables  that  had  previously 
snapped  at  the  slightest  provocation 
lasted  throughout  the  entire  succeeding 
season  without  a  repair. 


The  rudder  post  is  a  part  of  the  rud- 
der, inasmuch  as  the  former  is  riveted 
or  brazed  to  the  latter.  The  rudder  and 
post  may  be  of  iron  if  the  craft  is  to  be 
used  in  fresh  water,  but  a  bronze  or 
other  special  composition  must  be  em- 
ployed if  salt  water  is  to  be  encountered 
for  any  length  of  time.  An  aluminum 
paint  may  be  used  over  an  iron  rudder 
and  post  for  short  runs  through  salt 
water,  but  it  is  better  that  the  material 
itself  should  be  proof  against  the  rav- 
ages of  the  salt  water  if  possible. 

Those  rudders  which  are  located  at 
the  extreme  stern  of  the  hull  are  hung  in 
brackets  attached  to  the  outside  of  the 
stern  post  and  there  is  no  connection 
made  with  the  interior  of  the  boat.  The 
post  of  the  rudders  which  are  placed 
forward  of  the  extreme  stern,  however, 
must  penetrate  the  keel  and  be  operated 
from  the  inside  of  the  hull.  It  is  evi- 
dently necessary  that  there  should  be 
some  means  of  preventing  water  from 
leaking  into  the  hull  at  the  point  at 
which  the  rudder  post  pierces  the  keel. 
This  may  best  be  accomplished  by  the 
use  of  a  vertical  iron  pipe  set  into  the 
hole  in  the  keel  through  which  the  rud- 
der post  extends. 
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FIGURE  V.  CROSS  SECTION 
OF  STUFFING  BOX  ON 
RUDDER  PIPE  TO  PREVENT 
LEAKAGE.  A  NECESSARY 
ARRANGEMENT  ON  NEAR- 
LY ALL  BOATS 
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The  lower  end  of  this  should  be 
screwed  into  the  hole  flush  with  the  bot- 
tom of  the  keel,  and  it  should  thus  form 
a  casing  for  practically  the  entire  length 
of  the  rudder  post.  The  threaded  end  of 
this  pipe  at  the  point  at  which  it  is 
screwed  into  the  keel  should  be  covered 
with  white  lead  in  order  to  render  the 
joint  watertight,  and  as  the  top  of  the 
pipe  reaches  inside  of  the  boat  well  above 
the  water  line,  it  would  seem  that  no 
leakage  could  occur;  and  it  will  not — 
when  the  boat  is  at  rest. 

When  the  boat  is  under  way,  however, 
the  resultant  of  the  force  and  the  capil- 
lary action  of  the  water  as  it  strikes 
against  the  rudder  post,  together  with 
the  scoop-like  effect  of  the  lower  edge 
of  the  pipe  and  hole  as  the  stern  settles 
down,  cause  the  water  to  rise  in  the 
rudder  pipe  and  to  overflow  at  the  top 
unless  precautionary  measures  are  adopt- 
ed. It  is  through  the  neglect  properly 
to  close  this  opening  in  the  top  of  the 
pipe,  well  above  the  water  line,  that 
many  of  the  seemingly  mysterious  leaks 
occur  in  an  apparently  sound  hull.  The 
amount  of  water  that  can  "climb"  the 
rudder  post  and  find  its  way  into  the 
boat  over  the  top  of  the  rudder  is  really 
astonishing,  and  it  behooves  every  motor 
boat  owner  to  examine  well  the  joint  at 


this  part  to  make  certain  that  it  is  well 
packed. 

The  simplest  form  of  watertight  joint 
in  which  the  rudder  post  may  turn  in  its 
pipe  consists  of  a  one-piece  stuffing  box. 
(Fig.  5.)  This  need  be  only  an  iron 
cap,  threaded  to  screw  over  the  end  of 
the  pipe,  and  provided  with  a  hole  in  its 
top  through  which  the  upper  end  of  the 
rudder  post  may  pass.  If  a  suitable 
graphite  packing  or  greased  candle  wick- 
ing  be  wound  around  the  rudder  post 
close  to  the  end  of  the  pipe  and  held 
firmly  in  place  by  screwing  down  the 
iron  cap,  a  joint  will  be  formed  which 
will  allow  of  the  easy  manipulation  of 
the  rudder,  and  yet  one  that  will  keep 
out  any  water  that  may  find  its  way  up 
the  pipe  or  the  post. 

It  is  important  that  whatever  changes 
are  to  be  effected  in  the  design,  size,  or 
location  of  the  rudder  should  be  made 
before  the  boat  is  ready  for  the  water  in 
spring — unless  the  craft  be  very  light 
and  one  easily  hauled  out  at  a  moment's 
notice.  Changes  in  the  "steering  gear," 
such  as  cables,  chains,  pulleys,  tiller, 
wheel,  and  the  like,  can  be  made  while 
the  boat  is  in  the  water,  but  whenever 
the  rudder  is  to  be  removed  or  examined 
the  stern  must  be  lifted  high  and  dry  out 
of  the  water. 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  SCOTTIE 


By  WILLIAMS  IIAYNES 

The  Scotch  Terrier's  "Lineage"  as  hong  and  as  Proud  as  That 
of  the  Oldest  of  the  Clans 


TO  everyone  the  Highlands  of  Scot- 
land are  a  land  of  romance. 
Their  bold  mountains  covered 
with  purple  heather;  their  steep  glens 
down  which  tumble  the  roaring,  foaming 
streams;  their  rough,  rocky  coasts  jagged 
with  deep,  irregular  inlets  and  fringed 
with  ragged  islands  are  an  ideal  setting 
for  the  wild  story  of  the  country.  The 
clans,  staking  life  and  home  for  their 
chiefs,  in  the  bitter  feuds;  the  sturdy 
drovers  driving  their  wild  herds  of 
shaggy,  long-horned,  black  cattle  down 
to  the  Lowland  markets;  the  smugglers, 
with  muffled  oars  and  shaded  lanterns, 
landing  rum  and  tea  in  some  hidden 
cove — there  are  a  thousand  good  stories 
about  each.  Tartan  claymore,  and  bag- 
pipe are  the  proper  trappings  of  a  pic- 
turesque people.  Their  heroes — Bruce, 
Wallace,  the  bonny  Prince  Charlie — are 
demi-gods  of  romance  as  well  as  his- 
torical figures. 

One  would  be  disappointed  and  quite 
resentful  if  their  dog  did  not  have  a  his- 
tory worthy  of  a  ballad.  And  so  he  has, 
for  the  Scottish  terrier,  dog  of  the  High- 
lands, boasts  a  lineage  as  long  and  as 
proud  as  that  of  the  oldest  of  the  clans. 

In  ancient  timeSi  each  district  in  the 
Highlands  had  its  "todhunter,"  whose 
duty  it  was  to  see  carefully  to  it  that  the 
then  flourishing  firm  of  fox,  otter,  and 
company  did  not  do  a  too  prosperous 
business  in  lamb  and  poultry.  Some- 
times these  todhunters  were  of  "the 
Laird's  men,"  sometimes  they  were  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  community  of  small 
farmers  and  graziers;  but  always  they 
were  local  dignitaries.  There  was  honor 
and  considerable  profit  in  their  office, 
and  in  time  it  came  to  be  more  or  less 
hereditary.  Their  duty  was  simple. 
They   waged    a   war    of    extermination 


against  the  vermin,  which,  however,  was 
a  very  different  matter  from  the  good  old 
English  sport  of  fox  hunting. 

In  the  rough  country  horse  and  hound 
would  have  been  worse  than  useless,  and 
reynard  made  his  den  in  such  rocky 
ground  that  he  could  not  be  dug  out. 
The  sole  solution  was  a  dog  small 
enough  to  follow  the  fox,  or  otter,  or 
badger,  or  wildcat  into  his  lair;  strong 
enough  to  bring  him  out  dead  or  alive ; 
and  game  enough  to  do  both.  A  dog 
developed  from  this  necessity,  and  that 
dog  was  the  ancestor  of  the  present-day 
Scottish  terrier. 

Those  small,  stocky,  game,  wirecoated 
terriers  existed  in  the  Highlands  from 
time  immemorial,  but  in  the  Lowlands 
there  was  another  terrier.  He,  however, 
is  quite  another  story  and  would  not  be 
mentioned  here  at  all  were  it  not  neces- 
sary to  distinguish  sharply  between  him 
and  our  breed. 

The  confusion  arises  from  the  fact 
that  this  Lowland  dog,  who  was  also 
wire,  but  lighter  in  build  and  much 
higher  on  the  leg,  was  in  early  days 
called  the  Scotch  terrier.  He  is  the  dog 
whom  "Stonehenge"  supposed  to  be  iden- 
tical with  the  Irish  terrier,  and  to  give 
another  specific  example,  Dalziel,  in  his 
"British  Dogs"  (1880),  regrets  that  so 
useful  a  dog  as  the  Scotch  terrier  had 
never  been  popularized.  This  was  not 
the  short-legged  Scottish  terrier  of  the 
Highlands.  To  early  English  writers, 
any  wire  terrier  hailing  from  north  of 
Yorkshire  was  a  "Scotch  Terrier,"  and 
under  this  most  elastic  term  they  even 
included  the  long-haired  Skye  terrier. 

We  have,  however,  some  direct  and 
certain  mention  of  the  Highland  terrier. 
In  his  "History  of  Scotland  from  1436 
to  1561,"  John  Lesley,  Bishop  of  Ross, 
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mentions  a  "dog  of  low  height,  which, 
creeping  into  subterraneous  burrows, 
routs  out  foxes,  badgers,  martens,  and 
wildcats  from  their  lurking  places  and 
dens."  Here  is  the  earliest  mention  of 
our  Scottish  terrier,  and  we  find  him 
already  famous  in  his  profession.  St. 
John,  in  his  "Wild  Sports  of  the  High- 
lands" (Circa  1840),  tells  of  the  High- 
land todhunters  and  their  game  little 
terriers.  In  Bell's  "British  Quadrupeds" 
(1837)  is  reference  to  the  age  of  the 
wire-haired  Highland  terrier,  and  Col. 
Hamilton  Smith  (1840)  lays  stress  on 
this  same  point,  claiming  that  they  are 
the  oldest  breed  native  to  Britain.  One 
might  multiply  such  quotations,  and  even 
point  out  some  Seventeenth  and  Eight- 
eenth Century  paintings  in  which  Scot- 
ties  are  depicted,  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  show  that  the  Diehard  is  no  up- 
start. 

The  Best  Dog 

Long,  long  years  before  the  era  of  dog 
shows,  stud  books,  and  scientific  animal 
breeding,  the  plucky  little  Highland  ter- 
rier was  cherished  for  a  purely  utilitarian 
purpose  —  the  destruction  of  vermin. 
The  only  standard  of  perfection  was 
gameness,  hunting  ability,  and  docility 
to  training.  The  best  vermin  destroyer 
was  the  best  dog — quite  regardless  of  his 
looks — and  was  accordingly  most  sought 
for  breeding  purposes.  The  only  stud 
advertisements  were  chance  words  passed, 
maybe,  with  a  stone  jug  round  a  roaring 
winter's  fire;  such  as  "Andy  McDon- 
ald's Glen  Tammis  has  a  bonny  wee  dog- 
gie wha's  a  diel  wi'  a'  too,"  and  after 
some  stories  of  the  prowess  of  Andy's 
sporting  terrier  the  hearers  would  decide 
to  send  their  bitches  over  to  Glen  Tam- 
mis next  spring. 

There  was  much  difference  in  dogs  of 
different  districts,  but  a  general  type  ex- 
isted which,  in  spite  of  local  variations, 
could  usually  be  recognized.  The  dogs 
were  small,  short-legged,  and  powerfully 
built,  and  they  had  long  jaws  with  ab- 
normally big,  strong  teeth.  Their  coats 
were  thick  and  wiry,  to  withstand  the 
long,  damp  winters.  The  ears  and 
color  were  most  variable  quantities.  The 
former  were  sometimes  pricked,   some- 


times semi-pricked,  and  not  unusually 
one  erect  and  one  drop.  Sometimes  they 
were  large  and  rounded  at  the  end — like 
the  French  bulldog — at  other  times  they 
were  quite  V-shaped.  Joseph's  coat  was 
not  a  patch  on  the  colors  of  the  early 
Scotties.  Generally,  they  came  much 
lighter  than  we  are  accustomed  to  see  to- 
day— whites,  fawns,  wheatens,  light 
smuts,  but  ranging  all  the  way  to  dark 
brindles  and  blacks,  now  so  popular,  but 
then  not  desired,  for  a  light  dog  was 
easier  to  distinguish  from  the  fox  when 
the  two  came  pellmell  out  of  the  den 
together.  In  early  days  some  of  the 
"fronts"  were  very  crooked  and  wobbly; 
while  darkness  of  eye,  length  of  skull, 
and  shortness  of  back  were  minor  details 
that  were  blissfully  ignored. 

These  short-legged,  wire-coated  High- 
land dogs  went  under  a  wide  and  most 
confusing  variety  of  names.  This  adds 
materially  to  the  pleasures  of  their  histo- 
rian, especially  when  he  comes  upon  such 
commonplace  and  easily  pronounced 
words  as  "mogstads,"  "drynocks"  and 
"camusennaries,"  which  were  the  names 
given  by  Mr.  Gordon  Murray  to  differ- 
ent local  varieties  of  the  breed.  Fortu- 
nately these  weird  Gaelic  words — which, 
by  the  way,  are  not  pronounced  a 
V  Anglais  —  never  came  into  common 
usage,  for  they  merely  referred  to  local 
strains.  In  the  land  of  his  nativity  the 
Scottie  was  originally  called  fox  terrier, 
otter  dog,  cairn  terrier,  and  other  simi- 
lar names  derived  directly  from  his  work. 

These  were  not  considered  distinctive 
enough  when  the  breed  began  to  visit 
the  bench  shows  and  Aberdeen  was  sug- 
gested. This  raised  a  howl  from  every 
lover  of  the  breed  who  did  not  live  in 
that  city.  Long  and  stubborn  was  the 
fight  and  at  last  the  compromise  of  Scot- 
tish terrier  was  suggested  and  accepted. 
The  name  Aberdeen  has,  however,  stuck 
to  the  breed  like  a  burr  to  a  spaniel's  ear. 
This  is  probably  the  result  of  Dalziel's 
using  it  in  his  "British  Dogs" — a  book 
that  was  a  sort  of  Koran  for  the  early 
pilgrims  to  the  Mecca  of  dog  shows. 
What  foundation  there  was  for  the  use 
of  Aberdeen  is  most  doubtful.  Mr. 
Thompson  Gray,  who  was  certainly  a 
great  authority  on  the  dogs  of  northern 
Britain,  has  left  record  of  an  Aberdeen 
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strain  resulting  from  the  matings  of  sun- 
dry local  bitches  (probably  a  miscella- 
neous lot)  to  a  dog  from  the  Skye  dis- 
trict owned  by  a  Dr.  van  Best.  Most 
students  of  the  breed,  however,  have  long 
since  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  the 
Aberdeen  strain  was  but  a  branch  of  the 
old  Highland  terrier,  not  a  whit  more 
important,  though  better  advertised,  than 
any  of  the  other  local  families.  Yet  the 
name  sticks  and  most  Scottie  owners 
have  had  considerable  experience  with 
the  misnomer. 

Out  in  Baltimore  County,  Maryland, 
there  is  an  old  Yorkshireman  who  makes 
a  living  raising  hedge-plants  and  shrubs. 
One  day,  when  I  was  living  down  there, 
I  walked  over  to  his  little  place,  for  I 
heard  he  was  an  interesting  character 
and  also  that  he  had  some  fine  game 
chickens  which  I  wanted  to  see.  I  took 
two  Scotties  with  me  and  he  hailed  them 
as  Aberdeen  terriers — the  like  of  which 
he  had  not  seen  in  fifty  years.  Both  of 
them  were  show  dogs  of  the  approved 
modern  type  —  one  has  since  won  the 
champion's  title  —  and  I  was  surprised 
that  he  should  recognize  the  breed.  On 
questioning  him  I  found  out  that  my 
dogs  were  bigger  (they  weighed  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  pounds  and  no  one 
would  call  them  big  to-day) ,  with  flatter, 
more  wiry  coats,  and  longer  heads  than 
the  dogs  he  knew  half  a  century  before. 
This  is  interesting  because  I  think  he 
knew  what  he  was  talking  about;  cer- 
tainly he  had  had  a  good  deal  of  expe- 
rience with  the  terriers  and  had  an  eye 
for  good  stock,  judging  by  his  own  dogs 
and  chickens. 

The  only  other  interesting  experience 
I  ever  had  with  "Aberdeen  Terriers" 
was  in  Worksop,  England,  where  a 
brother  of  "boots"  at  the  Red  Lion  tried 
to  sell  me  some  real  old  Aberdeen  ter- 
rier pups,  which  looked  to  me  like  a 
cross  between  a  Scottie  and  an  Irish  or 
Welsh  terrier.  Neither  parent  was  vis- 
ible, and  the  pedigree  was  too  romantic 
to  be  authentic,  so  I  had  to  withstand  the 
temptation  to  get  some  of  "the  genu-wine 
old  Aberdeen  stock." 

Before  1875,  to  return  to  our  sketch 
of  the  breed,  the  Scottish  terrier  was, 
save  in  a  few  rare  cases,  unknown  outside 
the  Highlands,  where  he  was  largely  in 


the  possession  of  sporting  lairds,  game- 
keepers, and  the  todhunters.  They  kept 
him  as  a  mighty  little  hunter,  but  loved 
him  for  his  pluck,  his  affectionate  dis- 
position and  his  intelligence.  About  that 
time,  however,  a  few  stray  entries  found 
their  way  to  the  bench  shows  in  the 
classes  for  broken  haired  or  working  ter- 
riers. There  they  kept  company  with 
Skyes,  Bedlingtons,  Paisleys,  and  some- 
times an  Airedale  or  two.  In  1879  Dun- 
dee show  gave  the  breed  a  class  of  their 
own,  and  in  1880  the  first  dog  of  the 
breed,  the  property  of  Mr.  James  A. 
Adamson,  of  Aberdeen,  was  entered  in 
the  English  Stud  Book. 

The  Mother  of  the  Breed 

The  Scottish  terrier  of  to-day  traces 
his  pedigree  back  to  a  famous  quartette, 
Splinter  II,  Tartan,  Dunnolly,  and  Bon- 
accord.  The  first  of  these,  Splinter,  is 
literally  the  mother  of  the  breed,  and 
ninety  per  cent  of  the  dogs  who  have  won 
their  championships  trace  directly  in  the 
female  line  to  this  great  bitch.  Some 
idea  of  the  importance  of  Splinter  II  may 
be  gleaned  from  the  fact  that  her  name 
appears  sixty-six  times  in  the  pedigree  of 
Ch.  Heather  Bob  —  twenty-nine  times 
through  his  sire,  Ch.  Heather  Prince, 
and  thirty-seven  through  his  dam,  Ch. 
Sunray.  Splinter  II  came  originally 
from  the  Highlands,  being  one  of  a  pack 
of  sixty  terriers  sent  by  Mr.  Gordon 
Murray  to  Sir  Poynter  Pigott  of  Nor- 
wich, one  of  the  breed's  first  and  best 
English  friends.  The  mob  of  sixty  was 
a  pretty  miscellaneous  lot,  but  it  con- 
tained Splinter  and  Tartan,  which  cov- 
ers a  multitude  of  sins.  Mr.  H.  L.  Lud- 
low, to  whom  the  breed  owes  a  never-to- 
be-paid  debt,  bought  these  two  celebri- 
ties. He  has  described  Splinter  as  small, 
compact,  well  coated,  and  with  a  fine 
expression.  Tartan  has  been  described 
as  very  cobby,  short-headed,  but  with  a 
good  eye  and  nice  ears.  The  Tartan- 
Splinter  II  cross  produced  Worry,  dam 
of  four  champions. 

Dunnolly  came  from  the  Isle  of  Skye 
and  was  owned  by  Captain  Mackie,  an- 
other early  enthusiast.  He  was  a  pow- 
erful dog,  low  to  the  ground  and  blessed 
with  an  exceptionally  long,  rlean  head 
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for  his  time,  but  he  had  bad  faults  in  his 
loose  shoulders  and  big  ears. 

Bonaccord,  last  of  the  four,  but  a  most 
illustrious  sire,  came  from  somewhere  up 
Aberdeen  way  and  was  the  property  of 
Mr.  Ludlow.  He  was  noted  for  his 
game  spirit  and  excelled  physically  in 
shortness  of  back,  soundness  of  front,  and 
quality  of  coat.  He  was,  however,  light 
in  bone,  too  high  on  the  leg,  and  very 
short  in  head.  Bonaccord  bred  to  Splin- 
ter II  produced  Rambler,  whose  sons, 
Dundee  and  Alister,  were  the  first  Scot- 
ties  of  real  classic  type  and  are  famous 
as  founders  of  two  important  and  dis- 
tinct strains. 

Though  Dundee  and  Alister  were 
more  than  brothers  (they  had  the  same 
sire  and  Dundee  was  himself  sire  of  Alis- 
ter's  dam),  they  were  quite  different 
in  type  and  each  with  strange  potency 
transmitted  his  good  points  even  to  the 
third  and  fourth  generation.  Dundee 
was  long  of  head,  with  flat  skull,  clean 
cheeks,  and  a  fine  expression.  Alister 
was  more  cobby,  lower  to  the  ground, 
and  with  heavy  bone  and  big  solid  quar- 
ters. The  two  families  which  are  headed 
by  these  dogs  have  produced  the  greatest 
of  our  bench  heroes  and  we  cannot  do 
better  than  to  trace  the  main  lines  of 
each. 

Alister,  bred  to  Ch.  Heather  Belle  (by 
Ch.  Dundee  ex  a  Rambler- Worry  bitch) , 
produced  a  famous  litter  of  sound,  heavy- 
boned  terriers  typical  of  this  stocky 
strain.  They  are  known  to  fame  as 
Whinstone,  Argyle,  The  Mackintosh, 
and  Heather  Bee.  All  of  them  figure  in 
pedigrees,  but  Whinstone  is  the  link  in 
the  main  line  of  the  family.  He,  bred 
to  Nettle  (a  bitch  whose  sire  was  a  son 
of  Alister  and  whose  dam  had  that  same 
dog  for  grandsire),  got  Prince  Alexan- 
der. This  dog  was  thoroughly  Alister 
in  type  as  well  as  breeding.  He  was 
very  cobby  and  showy,  but  shortish  in 
head  and  none  too  good  in  front.  Prince 
Alexander,  bred  to  Heather  Bee  (own 
sister  of  his  sire),  gave  us  Heather 
Prince,  a  dog  who  won  prizes  by  the 
score  and  got  some  fine  puppies.  It  is 
through  him — usually  through  his  sons, 
Heather  Bob  and  Abertay, — that  the 
dogs  of  now  trace  back  to  the  Alister 
family. 


The  Dundee  strain,  with  its  long 
head  and^  wonderful  expression,  was  not 
prominent  so  early,  but  during  the  last 
decade  was  paramount.  Rascal  was  the 
first  of  the  family  to  come  to  the  fore. 
He  was  sired  by  Highland  Chief,  a  son 
of  Dundee,  and  his  dam  was  also  strong 
in  Rambler  blood.  Rascal  was  a  great 
show  dog  with  a  long  head  and  fine  coat, 
but  he  weighed  some  twenty-five  pounds. 
His  best  son  was  Ch.  Revival  and  his 
best  daughter,  Ch.  Scotch  Reel.  It  was 
through  neither  of  these,  however,  that 
the  family  strain  was  perpetuated,  but 
by  a  less-known  son  called  St.  Clair 
Fifer.  Fifer  sired  a  little  dog  known  by 
the  modest  name  of  Jack,  who  in  turn 
sired  the  great  Seafield,  founder  of  the 
strain  that  in  years  past  has  been  invin- 
cible. Seafield  had  the  good  fortune  to 
be  the  daddy  of  three  sterling  sons,  Chs. 
Heather  Chief,  Camowen  Laddie,  and 
Seafield  Rascal.  This  trio  have  given 
us  the  Dundee-bred  dogs  of  yesterday 
and  to-day. 

Too  Much  Dundee 

No  one  must  think  that  there  were  no 
other  show  and  stud  heroes.  There 
have  been  many,  but  these  two  strains 
of  Splinter  II's  blood  have  been  so  over- 
whelmingly important  in  Scottish  terrier 
annals  that  we  can  cover  more  ground 
by  tracing  them  than  by  giving  a  chro- 
nological record  of  the  good  dogs  of  all 
strains. 

The  Dundee  family  has  been  too 
prominent  in  recent  years.  They  are 
famous  in  the  show  ring,  but  do  not 
have  such  a  high  average  in  the  breeding 
kennels.  As  an  example,  Ch.  Heworth 
Rascal,  a  beautiful  dog  and  as  near  per- 
fect as  I  have  ever  seen,  was  straight 
Dundee  bred  on  both  sides.  In  this 
country  and  abroad  I  have,  I  suppose, 
seen  fourscore  of  his  get,  and  never  one 
that  came  near  his  quality.  I  mated  an 
Alister-bred  bitch  (by  Abertay).  to  a 
mediocre  son  of  Heworth  Rascal  and 
got  five  pups,  all  of  them  good  enough 
to  win.  There  has  been  "a  too  great 
muchness,"  as  Hans  says,  of  the  Dundee 
blood  and  wise  breeders  are  carefully 
selecting  outcrosses. 

To  sketch  briefly  the  rise  of  the  breed 
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in  the  United  States  one  cannot  say 
"they  came,  they  saw,  they  conquered," 
but  rather  they  came,  they  nearly  were 
conquered,  they  came  back.  Mr.  John 
H.  Naylor,  of  Chicago,  made  the  first 
importations.  In  1883  he  brought  over 
Tarn  Glen  and  Bonnie  Belle,  and  in 
1884,  Heather.  Nothing  resulted,  for  the 
breed  did  not  catch  the  American  fancy, 
and  till  1891  nothing  happened,  either 
in  purchases  or  in  breeding,  worthy  of 
record.  In  1891  Messrs.  Toon  and 
Symonds  imported  Kilstor,  and  the  fol- 
lowing year  they  got  Tiree.  Shortly, 
however,  these  dogs  were  bought  by  the 
Wankie  Kennels  of  Messrs.  Brooks  and 
Ames,  who  also  imported  Kildee  and 
Kilroy.  This  gave  them  a  corner  in  the 
show  awards,  and  the  game  little  High- 
land dog  came  near  being  killed  by  his 
friends,  for  competition  was  choked  and 
interest  lagged.  In  1895  the  Wankie 
dogs  were  sixteen  of  the  thirty-nine 
Scotties  benched  at  the  New  York  Show 
and  all  save  one  of  the  blue  ribbons  went 
home  to  Boston  with  them.  Things 
went  from  bad  to  worse  till  these  two 
owners,  surfeited  with  ring  honors, 
dropped  out. 

In  1899  Dr.  Fayette  Ewing,  of  St. 
Louis,  had  two  good  dogs  in  Loyne 
Ginger  and  Rommany  Ringlet,  and  the 
following  season  saw  Newcastle  Model 
in  Mr.  James  L.  Little's  possession. 
The  first  famous  American-bred  was 
Ch.  Nosegay  Sweet  William,  a  prod- 
uct of  the  St.  Louis  fancier's  kennel, 
who  came  out  in  1901,  the  same  year 
the  Scottish  Terrier  Club  was  organized, 
and  the  breed  came  back  in  dead  earnest. 

Since  then  the  Scottie  has  come  on 
rapidly,  making  more  friends  each  year, 
till  now  among  wire  terriers  entered  at 
the  Westminster  Kennel  Club  Show  the 
breed  runs  second  to  the  Airedale  in 
number.  It  has  been  a  gradual  growth. 
Never  has  there  been  a  great  importing 
bee  buzzing  in  our  bonnets,  and  no 
Scottie  ever  cost  as  much  as  some  Aire- 


dales or  Irishmen  or  Fox  terriers.  I 
suppose  the  record  was  hung  up  when 
Mr.  Lloyd  bought  Invader  from  Mr. 
Holland  Buckley,  but  1  don't  think  the 
figure  was  as  much  as  two  thousand  dol- 
lars. However,  Scottie  is  far  from  a 
cheap  dog,  as  anyone  knows  who  has 
bought  one.  In  fact,  the  average  price 
of  a  hundred  Scotties  sold  this  year 
would  be  higher  than  of  any  of  the  other 
wire  terriers  and  probably  twice  as  high 
as  the  average  price  in  Airedales.  The 
demand  is  always  sharp  and  the  supply 
limited,  and  the  time  of  the  kennel 
which  advertises  "six  weeks'  old  pups  for 
sale— dogs  $20.00,  bitches  $10.00,"  has 
not  come. 

The  breed  continues  to  make  many 
friends,  and  has  a  rosy  future  before  it, 
for  if  it  has  made  friends  slowly  it  has 
made  them  well  and  wisely.  Scottie 
may  not  be  so  attractive  at  first  sight 
as  some  others,  but  he  has  qualities  that 
enable  him  to  hold  his  friends  long  and 
fast.  I  hope  that  we  shall  not  lose  sight 
of  the  sporting  possibilities  of  the  Die- 
hard, and  in  the  rush  for  ribbons  and 
cups  forget  that  he  was  first  of  all  a 
game  hunter  of  foxes  and  otters.  Many 
of  us  know  he  is  most  useful  and  com- 
panionable in  the  field,  and  it  will  be  a 
pity  if  we  neglect  this  side  of  his  devel- 
opment. There  is  always  this  tendency 
among  fanciers,  and  in  the  case  of  this 
breed  especially  it  is  to  be  deplored. 

Some  of  the  best  times  of  my  life  have 
been  spent  browsing  about  the  country, 
digging  out  woodchucks  and  splashing 
up  and  down  stream  after  a  fat  water- 
rat,  with  a  couple  of  Scotties.  They  and 
I  were  better  for  it,  and  there  is  many  a 
kennel-housed  Diehard  who  would  do 
good  work  on  the  farm  in  his  original 
duty  as  a  vermin  destroyer.  Let  us  hope 
he  may  be  given  his  chance  to  "make 
good"  at  this  work,  for  he  has  already 
won  many  hearts  just  on  his  compan- 
ionable qualities.  But  that  is  only  half 
of  him! 


THE 

WORLD 

NEWEST  NEW  FOOTBALL 

IT  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  latest 
change  in  the  football  rules  will  be 
the  last  for  some  time.  That,  of 
course,  is  conditional  on  the  way  the 
rules  work  out  in  practice.  The  in- 
crease in  the  number  of  downs  allowed 
to  gain  ten  yards  is  the  critical  issue. 
Perhaps  in  conjunction  with  the  prohibi- 
tion of  pushing  and  pulling  it  will  not 
imply  a  return  to  the  old  massed  play 
conditions,  but  it  seems  a  pity  that  we 
could  not  have  waited  at  least  another 
year  before  making  the  change.  The 
onside  kick  has  gone,  which  is  perhaps 
just  as  well.  It  was  an  attractive  play, 
in  prospect,  but  in  actual  use  it  was  of 
comparatively  little  value  and  was  too 
apt  to  be  executed  in  a  general  hit-or- 
miss  fashion. 

Too  much  praise  cannot  be  given  the 
committee  for  the  removal  of  the  re- 
striction on  the  distance  of  the  forward 
pass,  and  the  permission  of  the  pass 
across  the  goal  line  is  to  be  equally  com- 
mended. We  should  have  some  exciting 
moments  next  fall  when  the  ball  has 
been  worked  down  to  the  twenty-yard 
line,  but  our  sympathy  goes  out  to  the 
secondary  defense.  If  they  have  been 
having  a  strenuous  time  for  the  last  two 
or  three  seasons,  their  troubles  will  be 
something  to  worry  about  with  the 
wider  latitude  that  is  now  given  to  a 
versatile  attack  near  the  goal. 

While  they  were  about  it,  it  seems 
a  pity  that  the  rules  committee  could 
not  have  further  emphasized  the  loose 
ball  play  by  permitting  the  forward  pass 
to  be  made  from  any  point  behind  the 
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scrimmage  line  instead  of  at  least  five 
yards  back  as  at  present. 

The  complaint  that  the  changes  in  the 
rules  will  abolish  the  kicking  game  is 
not  to  be  taken  seriously.  Teams  that 
have  been  able  to  develop  good  kickers 
will  use  them  as  much  as  possible — they 
did  even  under  the  old  massed  play  con- 
ditions— and  those  who  haven't  kickers 
will  wish  they  had  them.  And  there 
you  are.  We  seem  to  remember  a  few 
names,  such  as  Brooks,  Herschberger, 
DeWitt,  and  others  as  evidence  that 
there  were  kickers  even  in  the  cruel  old 
days. 

Perhaps,  in  summing  up  the  general 
situation,  we  should  be  thankful  that  the 
rules  committee  have  done  so  little.  In 
view  of  the  vast  amount  of  expert  criti- 
cism and  suggestion  that  was  offered 
them  they  are  to  be  congratulated  on 
their  moderation. 

HIGH    FINANCE   POACHING 

THIS  is  the  story  they  tell  about 
Possum  Joe — that  isn't  his  name, 
but  it  will  serve — out  in  Jack- 
son's Hole.  Joe  is  by  profession  a  trap- 
per and  by  general  practice  a  poacher. 
His  shack  is  just  inside  the  game  pre- 
serve that  lies  below  Yellowstone  Park 
and  the  capture  of  Joe  redhanded  is  one 
of  the  favorite  pursuits  of  the  game 
wardens  and  forest  rangers  of  that  part 
of  the  country.  Now  and  then  they  nail 
him,  but  usually  Joe  pushes  one  of  his 
less  agile  aids  into  the  trap. 

Not  long  ago,  however,  Joe'  was 
caught,  caught  easily,  caught  with  the 
goods   on.      He   walked   forth   into  the 
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game  preserve  aforesaid,  and  shot  him  a 
full  wagonload  of  elk,  out  of  season  and 
on  the  preserve.  Then  he  hauled  them 
out  over  a  road  where  scores  of  teams 
were  passing  daily  and  across  the  line 
to  a  small  town  in  Idaho.  Apparently 
Joe  had  overplayed  his  hand  for  once, 
for  he  was  arrested  before  he  had  had 
a  chance  to  sell  a  single  elk,  fined  a  hun- 
dred dollars,  and  his  elk  confiscated. 

What  followed  was  a  sarcastic  com- 
mentary on  the  ways  of  enforcing  the 
game  laws.  The  slaughtered  elk  were 
put  up  at  auction.  Joe  bid  them  in  and 
peddled  them  around  town,  clearing 
enough  to  pay  for  the  elk,  pay  his  fine, 
and  net  him  a  hundred  dollars  besides. 

TENNIS    CHAMPIONS   TO    PLAY 
THROUGH 

IN  the  future  the  holder  of  the  na- 
tional tennis  championship  in  singles 
must  play  through  the  tournament 
instead  of  standing  down  to  meet  the 
winner  of  the  All-Comers.  This  may 
seem  rather  hard  and  in  a  way  undigni- 
fied for  the  champion,  but  it  will  make 
the  national  tournament  an  infinitely 
more  sporting  affair  than  it  has  ever 
been  in  the  past  and  should  lead  to  some 
interesting  upsets. 

THE  PLEASURES  OF  DISCOMFORT 

PROBABLY  the  question  that  wil- 
derness wanderers  are  asked  more 
often  than  any  other  is,  "Why  do 
you  do  it?  It  must  be  so  uncomfort- 
able." It  is  the  ladies — God  bless  'em — 
who  hold  this  point  of  view  more  firmly 
than  the  men.  They  can  never  under- 
stand why  any  man  should  wander  away 
from  the  comfortable  assurance  of  three 
square  meals  a  day  and  a  soft,  warm  bed 
to  sleep  in.  Their  habits  of  mind  and 
body  will  not  permit  them  to  appreciate 
the  pleasures  of  discomfort.  Of  course, 
there  are  exceptions  — which  we  will 
consider  as  noted. 

In  this  connection  we  recall  a  young 
lady  who  was  commenting  on  the  pleas- 
ure of  being  out  in  a  hard  rain  for  the 
first  time  without  protection,  when  she 
could  yield  herself  fully  to  the  joys  of 
getting  good  and  wet  without  caring. 
The  trout  fisherman  knows  this  sensa- 


tion well,  just  as  the  mountaineer  knows 
the  pleasures  of  burning  cold  and  biting 
wind  and  physical  weariness.  It  is  a 
triumph  worth  while  to  demonstrate  to 
your  miserable  body  that  there  is  some- 
thing in  you  that  rises  superior  to  its 
puny  little  feelings,  that  you  can  compel 
it  to  suffer  and  glory  in  its  suffering.  It 
is  worth  while  to  find  out  that  you  can 
go  twenty-four  hours  without  food  and 
come  through  it  smiling.  Try  it,  even 
if  you  have  never  been  more  than  half  a 
mile  from  a  dining  room  in  your  life 
before. 

We  hold  no  brief  for  discomfort  as 
such.  If  you  are  going  into  the  woods, 
go  as  comfortably  as  you  can  without 
overloading.  But  by  all  means  give  your 
spirit  a  chance  to  play,  to  adventure  into 
realms  of  endurance,  even  though  your 
body  protests.  A  non-ascetic  interpreta- 
tion of  Paul's  words,  "I  keep  my  body 
under,"  is  a  good  thing  for  the  healthy 
man  to  bear  in  mind. 

ARE  ATHLETICS  HARMFUL? 

THE  old  question  of  the  harmful- 
ness  of  athletics  crops  up  every 
now  and  again,  with  the  usual 
concomitants  of  rather  pointless  discus- 
sion and  illustration.  Most  of  the  criti- 
cisms are  aimed  at  the  vice  of  overtrain- 
ing or  at  the  attempt  to  train  men  im- 
properly in  the  sense  that  they  are  not 
fit  for  that  particular  kind  of  exercise. 
The  old  cry  against  devoting  a  great 
deal  of  time  and  attention  to  a  few  men 
has  also  arisen,  as  also  the  charge  that 
athletes  go  to  pieces  rapidly  when  they 
give  up  athletics. 

It  would  seem  that  most  of  these  criti- 
cisms answer  themselves.  If  any  further 
answer  is  needed  it  can  be  found  in  the 
efforts  that  are  being  made  to  regulate 
and  universalize  the  practice  of  athletics 
in  every  up-to-date  university  in  the 
country. 

If  it  is  to  be  assumed  that  these  criti- 
cisms have  any  vital  and  permanent 
force,  we  should  like  to  suggest  in  that 
same  connection  that  the  habit  of  writ- 
ing for  the  magazines  be  abolished  for 
the  reason  that  certain  men — no  names 
mentioned — are  writing  too  much  and 
too  rapidly  for  their  own  good,  and  sev- 
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eral  other  men  are  attempting  to  write 
who  are  obviously  unfitted  for  the  work. 
If  that  is  not  satisfactory,  suppose,  since 
writing  for  magazines  is  admittedly  a 
useful  mental  exercise  as  well  as  an 
occasional  source  of  profit,  we  require 
that  all  men  between  certain  ages  be 
required  to  engage  in  it  for  a  limited 
number  of  hours  per  day. 

As  for  the  advocate  of  the  axe  and 
bucksaw  type  of  recreation  who  has 
again  burst  into  print,  we  had  supposed 
that  the  last  survivor  of  his  tribe  had 
long  since  been  gathered  to  his  unwel- 
coming fathers. 

AMERICAN     AS     SHE     IS     SPOKE— IN 
ENGLAND 

AN  English  golf  publication  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  following  gem: 
"An  ambitious  beginner  once 
asked  a  heavily  built  American  profes- 
sional how  he  managed  to  get  such  tre- 
mendous length  from  the  tee.  The  great 
man  thought  a  moment,  then  he  said: 

"  'Waal,  I  reckon  I  just  lean  up 
against  the  ball  a  bit !'  " 

Probably,  however,  we  should  be 
thankful  to  our  English  contemporary 
for  not  making  our  fellow  countryman 
say  "I  vum!"  or  "By  thunder!" 

A   REAL   EXPEDITION 

TWO  members  of  the  last  Peary 
expedition,  George  Borup  and 
Donald  B.  McMillan,  are  mak- 
ing plans  for  a  three-year  trip  to  Crocker 
Land.  This  is  the  remote  spot  of  earth 
that  Commander  Peary  saw  dimly  over 
the  ice  horizon  to  the  westward,  about 
latitude  83,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  Pole.  It  is  roughly  estimated  to  lie 
about  a  hundred  miles  northwestward 
from  Cape  Thomas  Hubbard,  the  near- 
est point  to  it  in  Axel  Heiberg  Land. 
As  if  this  were  not  enough,  the  young 
men  propose  on  their  return  to  Etah 
after  the  successful  completion  of  the 
Crocker  Land  trip,  to  explore  the  Green- 
land ice  cap,  a  feat  that  has  never  yet 
been  performed,  even,  so  far  as  is  known, 
by  the  Eskimos. 

This  is  a  trip  with  enough  of  hard- 


ship and  danger  in  it  to  satisfy  the  most 
daring.  Incidentally  it  offers  far  more 
opportunity  to  the  properly  equipped 
party  for  genuine  scientific  work  than 
all  the  Polar  expeditions  rolled  into  one. 

AFRICA,  THE  HAPPY  HUNTING 
GROUND 

TO  go  a-hunting  once  in  Africa  is 
to  go  again.  That  seems  to  be 
the  common  story.  Stewart  Ed- 
ward White  is  no  sooner  at  home  than 
he  sets  about  planning  for  another  trip. 
Paul  Rainey  pauses  in  New  York  only 
long  enough  to  set  his  affairs  in  order 
for  his  return.  Carl  Akeley,  collector  of 
specimens,  photographer,  and  modeler  of 
elephants,  says  that  there  are  a  few  of 
the  big  pachyderms  that  he  has  still  to 
put  his  calipers  on  and  so  it  is  back  to 
Africa  for  him.  For  those  of  us  who 
must  stay  at  home  there  are  the  moving 
picture  films  which  constitute  almost  as 
important  a  part  of  the  modern  hunter's 
equipment  as  his  big  bore  guns. 

POST    MORTEMS 

PEOPLE  who  object  to  post  mor- 
tems  should  never  associate  with 
fishermen,  hunters,  or  golf-players. 
The  habit  of  talking  it  over  is  one  that 
devotees  of  these  sports — as  well  as  of 
several  other  sports  we  could  name — 
have  in  common.  And  who  shall  say 
them  nay?  Doesn't  the  keenest  part  of 
the  enjoyment  of  any  sport  lie  often  in 
recalling  it  afterwards,  especially  since 
memory  is  usually  kind  to  our  own  self- 
pride?  When  you  have  just  missed  that 
big  buck,  or  that  biggest  trout  of  all 
has  vanished  with  a  farewell  flip  of  his 
caudal  fin,  or  your  opponent  has  just 
holed  that  impossibly  long  put  for  a  win 
on  the  seventeenth  green,  console  your- 
self with  Virgil's  smug  aphorism  that 
"some  time  it  will  be  pleasant  to  remem- 
ber these  things." 

So  let  your  friends  bore  you  if  they 
must  with  their  post  mortems.  It's  fun 
for  them,  and  while  the  stories  may  not 
all  be  strictly  true,  they  will  probably 
have  merit  enough  now  and  then  to  com- 
pensate you  for  your  martyrdom. 
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r>ASKETBALL  games  played  during  the 
-■-'month  of  February  resulted  as  follows: 
Pennsylvania,  21 — Dartmouth,  18;  Lehigh, 
60 — Maryland,  8  ;  Columbia,  18 — Dartmouth, 
17;  Syracuse,  33 — New  York,  21;  Columbia, 
15 — Pennsylvania,  10;  Dartmouth,  20 — Wil- 
liams, 12;  Columbia,  20 — Yale,  8;  Cornell, 
32 — Princeton,  18;  Syracuse,  27 — Colgate,  22; 
Dartmouth,  14 — Yale,  12;  Dartmouth,  42 — 
Princeton,  12;  Princeton,  24 — Yale,  16;  Col- 
umbia, 26 — New  York,  15;  Army,  48 — Ford- 
ham,  14;  Lehigh,  43 — Brown,  42;  Navy,  40 — 
Georgetown,  19;   Syracuse,  27 — Pennsylvania, 


Very  little  intercollegiate  hockey  was 
played  in  February.  The  three  games  of  im- 
portance resulted  as  follows:  Yale  4,  Dart- 
mouth 3;  Yale  3,  Harvard  2;  Mass.  Tech. 
6,  Williams  1. 

In  the  February  ice  yachting  contests  im- 
portant winnings  were  as  follows:  First  heat 
for  Price  and  Drub  Cups  at  Long  Branch 
won  by  Capt.  Robert's  Rainbow;  at  Shrews- 
bury on  the  19th  Mr.  Conover's  Comet  won 
against  Mr.  Applegate's  Vim  and  Mr.  Hunt- 
er's Cole.  In  the  second  race  Cole  won,  with 
Vim  second.  On  the  21st  Capt.  Heitermeyer's 
Imp  won  the  fifteen  mile  race  for  the  Price 
Cup  against  Blanche  and  Ingenue.  In  Pough- 
keepsie  on  the  23rd  the  club  pennant  of  the 
Hyde  Park  Ice  Yacht  Club  was  won  by  Mr. 
Van  Cleef's  Shatemuc.  The  same  day  at  Red 
Bank  out  of  three  races  two  were  won  by 
Mr.  Conover's  Comet  and  one  by  Mr.  Apple- 
gate's   Vim. 

R.  O.  McLean,  of  the  Illinois  Athletic 
Club,  of  Chicago,  has  been  winning  steadily 
in  ice  skating.  February  16th,  in  Boston,  he 
won  the  880  yard,  mile,  and  two  mile  events 
and  was  second  in  the  220.  Feb.  19th,  at 
Saranac  Lake,  he  won  in  the  mile,  the  fol- 
lowing day,  at  Saranac,  he  won  in  the  three 
mile.  On  Feb.  22nd,  at  Saranac,  he  won  the 
half  mile,  mile  and  two  mile  and  was  second 
in  the  220  and  440.     \*  Cleveland,  Feb.  23rd, 


in  the  international  races,  he  made  a  clean 
sweep  with  the  sixth  of  a  mile,  half  mile, 
and  mile  events. 

At  Christiania,  Norway,  Feb.  i8th,  Oscar 
Mathiesen,  Norway,  established  a  new  skat- 
ing record  for  the  500,  1,500,  and  10,000 
meter  distances.  The  first  he  did  in  44.2  sec- 
onds, 2-5  of  a  second  better  than  the  record; 
the  second  in  2.20  3-5,  1-5  of  a  second  below 
the  record,  and  the  third  in  17.46  3-10, 
4  3-10  seconds  below  the  record. 

In  the  swimming  contests  in  February  Yale 
defeated  Columbia  42  points  to  n;  Columbia 
defeated  Brown  36  points  to  17;  Brown  de- 
feated Cornell  44  points  to  18. 

Percy  McGillvray  is  the  new  champion  for 
the  220  yard  swim,  winning  at  Pittsburgh, 
Feb.  22nd. 

Two  wins  were  marked  up  for  Pennsylva- 
nia fencers  in  February,  Harvard  being  de- 
feated five  bouts  to  four  and  Columbia  seven 
to  two. 

Among  the  intercollegiate  wrestlers  in  Feb- 
ruary events  resulted  as  follows:  Princeton 
defeated  Lehigh  4  bouts  to  3  ;  Cornell  defeat- 
ed Penn  State  4  bouts  to  2;  Pennsylvania 
tied  with  Princeton  3  bouts  to  3,  with  one 
draw;  Yale  defeated  Harvard  7  bouts  to  o; 
Cornell  defeated  Pennsylvania  5  bouts  to  2. 

Reginald  Fincke,  of  the  New  York  Racquet 
and  Tennis  Club,  won  the  national  singles 
championship  in  racquets  at  Boston,  Feb. 
25th,  defeating  Gordon  Douglas,  New  York, 
15-7,  IS"",  "-15,  9-15,  15-3- 

Carlton  R.  Gardner,  West  Side  Tennis 
Club,  New  York,  won  the  "lawn  tennis 
championship  of  the  Orient"  at  Manila,  Feb. 
9th,  defeating  Edwin  S.  Gee,  the  helder  of 
the   title,  three  games  to  one. 
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America  has  challenged  for  the  internation- 
al balloon  races  to  be  held  in  Germany  this 
year. 

The  Berlin  six-day  birycle  race  ended  Feb. 
9th  and  was  won  by  Rutt  and  Stoll. 

The  fourth  and  final  test  match  in  cricket 
between  England  and  Australia  was  won  by 
England,  Feb.  14th,  by  an  inning  and  225 
runs. 

Both  England  and  America  have  challenged 
for  the  Davis  Tennis  Cup,  now  held  in  Aus- 
tralasia. 

Playing  at  Palm  Beach,  Feb.  16th,  Walter 
Travis  played  the  eighteen  hole  course  in 
sixty-two  strokes,  twelve  below  bogey,  seven 
below  par,  and  five  below  the  best  previous 
record  made  the  week  before  by  W.  E.  Clow, 
Jr. 

Columbia  gymnasts  lost  to  Pennsylvania, 
Feb.   17th — 45   points  to  12. 

In  the  California  polo  tournament  the  Eu- 
gene   De    Sabla    cup    was   won    permanently 


by  the  first  team  of  the  San  Mateo  Club,  the 
English  visitors  being  defeated  by  13  1-4 
to  3. 

The  Waterloo  Coursing  Cup  was  won  at 
Altcar,  Lancashire,  Eng.,  Feb.  23rd,  by  J.  W. 
Fullerton's  "Tide-Time." 

In    the    replay   of  the    English    Association 

Football    cup    tie    at  Manchester,    Feb.    29th, 

Manchester  United  defeated  Reading  by 
3   to  o. 

Percy  D.  Siverd,  of  Pittsburgh,  won  the 
singles  tennis  championship  of  Florida  at 
Palm  Beach,  Feb.  29th,  defeating  Alfred  S. 
Damley,  of  Longwood,  6-4,  6-4,  0-6,  6-3. 

Columbia  defeated  Pennsylvania  in  basket- 
ball, March  2d,  thereby  winning  the  cham- 
pionship of  the  Intercollegiate  League  for  the 
fourth  successive  time.  The  final  standing 
of  the  various  teams  was  as  follows:  Colum- 
bia, 8  won,  2  lost;  Dartmouth,  7  won,  3  lost; 
Pennsylvania,  6  won,  4  lost;  Cornell,  5  won, 
5  lost;  Princeton,  3  won,  7  lost;  Yale,  1  won, 
9  lost. 
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From  a  Drazving  by   Charles  Livingston  Bull 
THAT  SUDDEN   HEADLONG  DIVE  OF  THE  DUCK'S  JUST  IN  THE  VERY  LAST  FRACTION 

OF   A    SECOND 
Illustration   for   "The    Watchers   of  the   Reeds"    {page   105) 
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WHERE  THE  WHITE  SHEEP 
RANGE 

By  BELMORE  BROWNE 

Illustrated   With    Paintings   and    Drawings    by   the   Author 

Days  of  Sport  and  Study  Among  the  Big-Horned  Denizens   of 

the  Alaskan  Mountains 


"HEN  you  have  left 
Sitka — the  Alaskan 
tourist's  turning  buoy 
— far  astern,  when 
lonely  Malaspina's  sea 
of  ice  and  the  snow- 
smothered  Fairweathers  have  dropped 
below  the  southern  horizon,  you  are  be- 
ginning to  get  up  toward  the  white 
sheep  ranges.  If  for  no  other  reasons, 
you  can  account  for  the  lure  of  the 
white  bands  by  the  fact  that  you  must 
travel  far  to  find  their  chosen  haunts. 
Many  of  the  best  sheep  ranges,  or  parts 
thereof,  are  still  unexplored  wilderness. 
If  you  trust  to  your  own  wind,  eye, 
nerve,  and  work- — as  a  man  should — to 
bring  about  the  white  ram's  downfall, 
you  will  find  that  you  must  pay  in  full. 
It  was  after  a  sixty-mile  row  that  I 
first  saw  a  white  sheep  range.  We  were 
rigging  up   our   "tracking  line"   at   the 


mouth  of  Glacier  River,  when  the  low- 
lying  clouds  to  the  eastward  lifted,  and 
we  could  see  a  blue  wall  of  mountain 
ranges  rolling  high  above  the  lines  of 
ragged  spruce.  Those  mountains,  our 
Indians  told  us,  were  a  happy  hunting 
ground ;  sheep  dotted  the  mountain 
sides,  and  we  would  get  "hyu  sheep 
meat"  and  wax  strong  and  fat.  So  we 
tied  our  mosquito  nets  tighter  and  drew 
our  over-loaded  dory  into  the  restless 
glacier  water. 

Many  days  of  ceaseless  toil  passed  by. 
Shivering,  at  dawn,  we  pulled  on  our 
damp,  half-frozen  clothes,  stiff  and 
heavy  with  glacial  silt.  After  breakfast 
came  the  horror  of  our  first  plunge  into 
the  icy  waters,  and  then  hour  after  hour 
followed  the  fight  against  the  roaring 
rapids.  At  last,  with  the  numbing  of 
our  legs,  partial  relief  would  come,  but 
the  constant   drag  of   the   tracking  line 
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wore  the  skin  from  our  hands  and 
shoulders. 

On  timbered  points  where  the  water 
was  torn  to  foam,  we  spent  hours  hack- 
ing down  the  "sweepers"  with  our  grav- 
el worn  axes,  and  at  night,  if  we  had 
added  two  miles  to  our  credit,  we  fell 
asleep,  thankful  for  our  good  fortune. 
In  the  swift  rapids  we  would  strain  for 
minutes  at  a  time,  the  singing  tracking 
line  eating  into  our  shoulders  and  with 
bodies  almost  level  with  the  beach,  be- 
fore we  could  get  our  dor}'  to  move 
an  inch.  Day  by  day  the  mountains 
seemed  to  draw  away  instead  of  coming 
nearer,  and  the  one  thought  in  life  was 
the  desire  to  see  those  snow-capped  peaks 
towering  above  us,  so  that  we  could 
throw  down  the  hateful  tracking  line. 

At  last  the  joyful  day  came  when  the 
rolling  foothills  fell  sheer  to  the  river's 
edge,  and  we  lifted  our  dory  into  the 
timber  and  sharpened  our  axes  for  the 
work  to  come.  Then  came  days  of  trail 
building,  glorious  days,  filled  with 
crude  engineering  problems.  We  laid 
the  course  of  our  trail  from  the  tops  of 
spruce  trees,  and  the  soft  mountain 
mists  brought  us  the  cool  smell  of  dis- 
tant snow  fields. 

After  our  trail  was  finished,  we  took 
up  our  pack  straps  and  tump  lines,  and 
more  days  of  panting  exertion  followed 
as  we  packed  our  duffle  to  the  hunting 
camp  at  timber  line. 

That  First  Day 

We  could  hardly  sleep  the  night  be- 
fore our  first  climb  to  the  snows,  for 
the  hunting  fever  had  us  in  its  grip,  and 
we  were  torn  with  doubts  as  to  whether 
or  not  we  could  find  sheep.  But  the 
natives  had  spoken  truth,  and  the  air 
about  our  balsam  fires  was  soon  sweet 
with  the  smell  of  roasting  mutton. 

That  hunt  happened  long  ago,  before 
the  days  of  the  Seward  or  White  River 
Railroads.  You  can  go  by  rail  now  to 
points  within  easy  reach  of  the  sheep 
hills.  I  think,  however,  that  men  value 
highest  the  things  that  they  have  worn 
their  fingers  to  the  bone  to  get.  My 
first  sheep  was  paid  for  with  so  much 
hardship  and  hard  work  that  I  have  ever 
since  placed  an  added  value  on  the  head 


of  a  white  ram,  and  while  I  have  killed 
my  share  of  sheep  since  then,  each  suc- 
ceeding trophy  has  been  wrapped  in  the 
glamor  of  my  first  kill. 

In  1903  I  joined  Andrew  J.  Stone, 
who  was  collecting  Alaskan  big  game 
for  the  American  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  We  tracked  up  a  glacier  river 
from  the  sea  and  after  some  prospecting 
we  found  a  splendid  sheep  range.  This 
trip  was  of  particular  interest  to  me  as 
the  white  sheep  at  that  time  was  un- 
known to  the  world  at  large,  and  the 
specimens  we  collected  formed  the  first 
collection  of  this  interesting  animal.  I 
have  never  before  nor  since  seen  more 
sheep  in  a  given  time  than  I  did  on  this 
trip. 

There  were  days  when,  look  where 
you  would,  your  eye  could  discover  the 
group  of  white  specks  that  denoted 
sheep.  On  every  distant  patch  of  "buck- 
eye" grass  overhanging  sheer  cliffs;  on 
every  sweeping  talus  field,  or  mountain 
slope ;  on  every  plateau  or  overgrown 
moraine,  sheep  were  to  be  seen.  Those 
were  glorious  days!  High  up  on  some 
bleak,  windswept  rock  peak  we  would 
lay  down  our  plan  of  campaign.  Per- 
haps we  needed  a  ewe  and  lamb  to  make 
our  series  more  complete,  or  a  three- 
year-old  ram  to  show  distinctly  the  speed 
of  horn  growth ;  whatever  the  type 
might  be,  we  knew  that  somewhere  on 
the  rugged  slopes  below  us  the  specimen 
was  feeding. 

The  first  duty  of  the  day  in  sheep 
hunting  is  to  gain  a  high  altitude.  There 
are  several  reasons  for  this  method  of 
hunting :  first,  the  hunter  can  cover  or 
sweep  a  far  greater  territory  from  the 
ridge  of  a  high  mountain ;  second,  the 
sheep  are  more  easily  approached  from 
above,  as  they  expect,  and  keep  a  sharp 
watch  for,  danger  from  below ;  and, 
finally,  they  are  liable  to  run  up  hill 
when  alarmed. 

We  would  leave  our  camp,  which  was 
situated  in  the  last  grove  of  wind- 
dwarfed  spruce  at  timber  line,  before 
sunrise.  Then  would  follow  the  long 
climb  of  two  thousand  feet  to  the  great 
snow-capped  ridges. 

Above  the  timber  line  we  passed  through 
a  belt  of  alders  that  melted  into  thickets 
of   willow   where   coveys   of   ptarmigan 
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AN   OLD  RAM   OF  THE   CHUGACH    MOUN- 
TAINS 

cackled  in  surprise  as  we  plodded  by. 
This  was  the  hunting  ground  of  the 
wolverine,  and  once,  at  dusk,  we  left 
the  natives  behind  while  we  stalked  a 
strange  black  spot  that  turned  out  to  be 
a  black  fox.  We  could  not  mention  the 
fact  to  the  natives,  however,  for  the  pelt 
of  one  black  fox  means  a  year's  high 
living  to  an  Aleute,  and  we  knew  that 
if  they  discovered  that  there  was  a  black 
fox  about,  they  would  return  in  force 
with  traps  after  the  snow  came,  and  the 
sheep  would  pay  heavy  toll  for  food  and 
fox  bait.  Above  the  willows  the  scree 
came  down  in  great  sweeping  curves, 
and  hoary  marmots  whistled  and  dodged 
from  sight  as  we  approached.  Between 
the  talus  slopes  the  mountain  grass  and 
moss  curved  the  ground  in  beautifully 
blended  washes  of  gray  and  green  and 
brown.  Here  we  found  all  manner  of 
tiny  fourfooted  game. 

Colonies  of  mountain  voles  had  tun- 
neled their  pathways  under  the  spring 
snows;  weasels,  already  turning  white 
against  the  coming  of  winter,  flashed 
with  their  deathly  silence  along  the 
cliffs,  and  tiny  shrews  and  mountain 
mice  scurried  through  the  grass.  Higher 
still  the  rock  conies  were  at  work  drv- 


ing  their  windrows  of  cut  grass  among 
the  sun-warmed  rocks. 

Our  first  hunting  day  dawned  clear 
and  cold.   As  we  rose  above  the  foothills 
the  immensity  of  the  great  mountain  sys- 
tem came  into  view.     When  we  leaned 
on   our  rifles  and   filled  our 
lungs     with     mountain     air, 
we     could     look     down     on 
every  foot  of  our  long  jour- 
ney from  the  sea.     The  river 
that   we   fought   so   hard    to 
conquer   was   nothing  but   a 
little   silver   thread,   winding   innocently 
down  through  the  blue  haze  of  the  low- 
lands, and  we  noticed  with  amused  sur- 
prise   what    a    small    part    our    valley 
played  in  the  great  wilderness  below  us. 
Great,  jagged,  ice-scarred  peaks  that  had 
been   hidden   by   the   foothills   began   to 
raise  their  heads  as  we  advanced. 

When  the  sun  had  begun  to  warm  the 
rocks  we  had  reached  the  top  of  a  ridge 
smoothed  and  swept  clean  by  the  snows 
and  winds  of  centuries.  Behind  us, 
thousands  of  feet  below,  the  forest  lands 
rolled  away  to  the  sea;  in  front  of  us, 
we  could  look  across  a  blue  void  into  the 
heart  of  the  mountain  wilderness.  Not 
a  peak  named !  Not  a  glacier  charted  ! 
And  over  everything  hung  that  feeling 
of  grim  and  awesome  mystery,  of  sorrow 
and  loneliness  that  grips  and  holds  a 
man  in  the  true  wilderness.  Now  and 
then  we  let  our  eyes  lift  to  sweep  in  the 
beauties  about  us,  but  all  our  attention 
was  concentrated  on  the  ground  and  we 
examined  every  patch  of  bare  earth  for 
signs  of  sheep.  Finally  a  deep  grunt  of 
satisfaction  from  one  of  the  men  drew 
us  to  his  side,  and  glancing  down  we 
saw  a  sheep  track.  It  was  the  track  of 
a  ewe,  and  old,  but  little  cared  we. 

That  small  double  impression  settled 
all  our  doubts  and  fears.  We  knew 
now  that  we  were  in  "sheep  country" 
at  last,  and  our  hearts  were  glad.  We 
advanced  very  cautiously,  searching 
every  inch  of  mountainside  for  the  tell- 
tale white  spots.  Each  rise  was  topped 
with  our  guns  at  the  ready,  and  step  by 
step  the  sheep  sign  became  more  numer- 
ous. 

Nothing  happened  until  we  reached 
the  very  summit  of  the  range,  and  then, 
breathless,  we  watched  while  one  of  our 
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party  crept   to  the  edge  of  a  cliff  an< 
peered    over,      Suddenly    his   body    stif- 
fened  and   lie  turned  slowly  toward   us, 
forming    with    his    lips    the 
word     sheep.       Then     with 
heads  together   we  held  our 
whispered     council     of    war. 
The    band    was    feeding    up 
wind,  across  our  front. 

Every  feature  of  the  rug- 
ged mountainside  was  noted ;  every  de- 
tail of  the  stalk  planned.  Our  Aleute 
packers  were  warned  to  lie  still,  and 
threatened  with  dire  torment  if  they  as* 
much  as  moved,  for  their  black  eyes 
were  ablaze  and  they  showed  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  "meat  craze"  that  na- 
tives the  world  over  are  subject  to  dur- 
ing the  wild  excitement  of  the  hunt. 

Slowly,  on  hands  and  knees,  each  man 
taking  his  allotted  course,  our  skirmish 
line  advanced.  Our  plan  was  partly  to 
surround  the  band,  and  with  almost  any 
other  kind  of  big  game  we  would  have 
succeeded.  After  the  first  shot,  how- 
ever, the  band  turned  and  without  an 
instant's  hesitation  dashed  diagonally 
down  the  mountain.  In  an  incredibly 
short  time  they  were  hidden  by  a  ledge 
of  rock.  At  the  crash  of  the  signal  shot 
I  had  dropped  the  animal  that  I  had 
chosen,  and  as  the  band  disappeared  we 
leaped  to  our  feet  and  were  off  on  a 
wild   chase   down   the   mountainside. 

How  the  memories  of  those  insane 
dashes  along  steep  rock  slopes  come  back 
to  one!  We  ran  blindly — without  a 
thought  but  the  determination  to  get 
within  range.  On  we  went,  clearing 
sharp  rocks,  leaping  treacherous  grass 
banks,  throwing  ourselves  over  ten-foot 
drops  into  sloping  scree,  where  the  rocks 
flew  fanwise  in  clouds  of  dust  like 
bursting  shells  where  we  landed.  There 
is  no  detail  in  big  game  hunting  equal 
to  a  hard  run  after  sheep.  At  last  Stone 
and  I  found  ourselves  on  a  scree  slope 
that  commanded  the  mountainside,  and 
as  we  threw  our  rifles  across  our  knees, 
the  remnant  of  the  band  came  into  view. 

We  had  chosen  our  specimens  when 
the  band  was  first  sighted,  and  now,  as 
they  passed  well  below  us,  we  saw  that 
but  two  of  the  animals  we  wanted  were 
still  running  with  the  band.  These 
sheep    we    covered,    and,    holding    our 
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breaths  to  steady  our  shaking  hands,  we 
pressed  trigger  and  saw  the  sheep   fall. 

As  the  shots  were  booming  and  echo- 
ing among  the  cliffs,  a  shower  of  sand 
and  gravel  rattled  about  us,  and  Alsanti, 
one  of  our  Aleute  crew,  fell  from  the 
clouds.  His  eyes  were  ablaze  and  with 
hands  full  of  rocks  he  dashed  after 
the  disappearing  band.  Between  our 
spasms  of  laughter  we  called  wildly  on 
him  to  stop,  but  it  was  not  until  the 
sheep  had  rounded  a  distant  mountain 
shoulder  that  he  gave  up  the  chase  and 
sadly  returned. 

It  is  always  with  a  feeling  of  amused 
surprise,  mingled  with  self-condemna- 
tion that  you  retrace  your  steps  after  a 
running  hunt.  Across  the  steep  talus 
slopes  are  deep  scars  as  of  ten  league 
boots,  where  you  recklessly  plowed  your 
way  downwards  during  the  hunting  mad- 
ness. I  have  on  two  occasions,  while 
returning  from  a  kill,  avoided  as  un- 
safe steep,  frozen  snow  slopes  that  I 
had  crossed  on  the  run  while  under  the 
excitement  of  the  chase. 

The  result  of  our  hunt  was  four 
specimens,  including  ewes  and  rams  of 
different  ages.  It  was  necessary  to  kill 
a  few  ewes  for  the  museum  collection,  as 
our  object  was  to  secure  a  perfectly 
graded   series   of  both   sexes.      Our  na- 
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tives  were  wild  with  delight  over  our  big 
supply  of  meat,  and  for  once  there  was 
no  fault  to  find  with  the  loads  they  car- 
ried. Alsanti — of  the  warlike  tempera- 
ment— tried  to  carry  a  sheep  whole  and, 
unwilling  to  wait  until  we  reached  tim- 
ber line,  regaled  himself  with  raw  sheep 
fat  during  our  skinning  operations.  The 
night  was  given  over  to  feasting.  We 
white  men  finally  sought  our  blankets 
with  bursting  ribs,  but  the  Aleutes  held 
on  manfully,  and  often  during  the  night 
I  would  awaken  to  hear  the  sizzling  of 
sheep  steaks  over  the  balsam  fire,  or  the 
weird,  sobbing  refrain  of  a  Russian 
hymn. 

Real  Meat  Eaters 

No  man,  unless  he  has  lived  the  rough 
life  in  the  open,  can  appreciate  man's  in- 
tense craving  for  fresh  meat.  In  the 
true  wilderness,  where  every  form  of 
canned  food  is  tabooed  on  account  of  its 
weight,  men  often  travel  for  months  on 
a  diet  of  flour,  beans,  and  tea.  In  time, 
the  desire  for  fresh  meat  becomes  para- 
mount to  all  other  desires,  and  when  it 
is  finally  secured  the  amounts  eaten  at  a 
single  sitting  are  prodigious. 

Our  hunting  increased  in  interest  as 
our  collection  increased  in  size.  At  first 
every  animal  we  secured  was  a  specimen, 
but  we  were  soon  forced  to  choose  each 
animal  with  the  greatest  caution,  lest  we 
should  kill  more  of  a  certain  type  than 
we  could  use. 

One  day  we  arrived  on  the  edge  of  a 
great  canyon.  Thousands  of  feet  below 
us  we  could  see  a  white  band  where  a 
rushing  glacier  river  was  torn  to  a  fury 
of  white  foam  by  the  black  walls.  Yet 
so  high  were  we  that  not  one  whisper 
of  the  thundering  waters  reached  our 
ears. 

As  we  were  enjoying  the  wild  gran- 
deur of  the  spot,  we  saw  a  band  of  sheep 
far  below  us.  After  a  careful  examina- 
tion we  decided  that  they  were  old  rams. 
We  were  influenced  in  this  conclusion 
by  their  physical  build  and  actions ;  by 
the  small  size  of  the  band — always  a 
favorable  indication — and  on  account  of 
the  country  being  rougher  than  that  usu- 
ally frequented  by  ewes  and  young  rams. 
We  finally  decided  that  the  canyon 
walls  were  too  precipitous  to  allow  of  a 


successful  stalk.  Apparently  our  only 
alternative  was  to  wait  until  the  sheep 
moved. 

We  were  a  long  way  from  camp, 
however,  and  the  sky  was  already  turn- 
ing a  warm  color  behind  the  western 
peaks.  Something  must  be  done — and 
done  quickly — so  we  decided  to  fire  a 
shot  in  the  hope  that  the  band  would 
run  up  hill.  As  the  echoes  of  the  shot 
rumbled  along  the  canyon  walls  the 
sheep  jumped  to  their  feet  and  ran  back 
and  forth,  trying  to  place  the  danger. 
Confused  by  the  leaping  echoes,  they 
turned  with  one  accord  up  hill. 

Unfortunately,  there  was  not  a  large 
head  in  the  band.  We  could  have  killed 
them  all  with  ease  as  they  came  so  close 
to  us  that  we  could  have  hit  them  with 
stones.  To  me  this  kind  of  experience 
is  the  most  delightful  side  of  a  hunter's 
life.  To  see  a  band  of  the  wariest  of 
big  game  animals,  at  such  close  range, 
in  surroundings  of  such  beauty  and 
grandeur  is  a  never-to-be-forgotten  ex- 
perience. 

While  it  is  true  that  sheep  usually  run 
up  hill  when  alarmed,  it  is  by  no  means 
a  universal  rule,  and  the  conditions 
should  be  favorable  in  every  particular 
before  this  method  of  hunting  is  re- 
sorted to. 

On  the  next  day  I  located  a  band  of 
sheep  below  a  cliff.  As  I  was  above 
them,  I  knew  that  I  would  have  the 
band  at  my  mercy  if  I  could  reach  the 
top  of  the  cliff  without  being  discovered. 
I  have  never  taken  greater  precautions 
during  a  stalk;  I  advanced  an  inch  at  a 
time,  removing  every  loose  stone  that 
might  be  dislodged  by  my  body. 

At  last  I  reached  a  large  granite 
boulder  that  I  had  chosen  as  a  land- 
mark, and  I  knew  that  if  all  had  gone 
well  the  sheep  would  be  just  below  me. 

Without  raising  my  head,  I  slid  my 
rifle  gently  over  the  rock,  when  sud- 
denly there  was  a  wild  scrambling  and 
whistling.  My  rifle  barrel  was  knocked 
to  one  side,  and  a  large,  hoary  marmot, 
wild  with  fright,  plunged  into  his  hole 
within  a  foot  of  my  starting  eyes.  He 
had  been  taking  a  sunbath  on  the  smooth 
rock  when  my  rifle  barrel  nudged  him 
in  the  ribs.  It  was  a  laughable  experi- 
ence and  I    am  sure  that  the  marmot  was 
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no  more  surprfsed  than  I  was.  When 
I  had  recovered  my  self-possession,  I 
found  that  the  sheep  were  still  below 
me,  and  I  secured  a  splendid  lamb  speci- 
men, the  only  one  collected  on  our  hunt. 

When  we  awoke  the  following  morn- 
ing we  gazed  with  wonder  on  a  changed 
world.  A  deep  covering  of  snow  had 
carpeted  the  ground.  Every  little  twig 
and  bush  bent  under  its  white  burden, 
and  the  sparkling  air  had  that  wonder- 
ful clean  smell  that  is  found  nowhere  on 
earth  but  in  the  highlands  after  the  first 
snow.  The  great  mountains  sparkled 
like  gems  under  the  rising  sun,  as  we 
rebuilt  our  snow-smothered   fire. 

The  prospects  were  not  good  for  a 
hunt,  but  our  hunting  days  were  almost 
over,  and  we  still  needed  a  big  ram  to 
complete  our  collection.  Clad  in  extra 
warm  clothing  to  protect  us  from  the 
biting  cold  of  the  higher  peaks,  we  be- 
gan our  long  tramp  to  the  sheep  ranges. 
We  knew  that  the  sheep  would  have 
moved  toward  the  lower  hills  during 
the  storm,  so  we  skirted  the  roughest 
and  most  desolate  peaks  in  search  of  ram 
tracks. 

The  memory  of  that  day  will  never 
leave  me!  Every  mountain  in  all  that 
great  land  stood  out  like  cut  glass  against 
the  deep  blue  sky.  Even  Mount  Mc- 
Kinley,  two  hundred  long  miles  to  the 


northward,  rolled  up  like  a  white  cloud 
above  the  horizon.     Hour  after  hour  we 
plowed  through  the  feathery  drift  with- 
out    seeing     a     large     head. 
There  were  sheep   in  plenty 
on      the      lower      mountain 
meadows,    where    the    snow 
faded    away    into    the    pale 
green  of  the  willow  thickets, 
but   we   saw   no   good   heads 
until    we    had    circled    back 
toward  camp.     We  were  jogging  along 
in  single  file,  across  a  high,  wind-swept 
plateau,  when   one   of   the   Aleutes  said 
"Sheep!"     in     a    low     voice,     and     we 
crouched  in  our  tracks. 

A  band  was  crossing  the  mountain 
ahead  of  us.  We  were  protected  by  a 
ridge,  and  the  sheep  had  not  seen  us,  so 
we  waited  long  enough  for  them  to  get 
within  range  and  then  rose  slowly  to 
our  feet.  For  some  reason  they  had  be- 
come suspicious  and,  instead  of  retracing 
their  steps,  they  had  made  a  circle 
around  us,  and  were  running  frantically 
in  an  effort  to  cross  the  range  behind  us. 
They  made  a  grand  picture.  As  a 
background  a  sea  of  snowladen  peaks 
shone  in  the  rays  of  the  setting  sun. 
Scarcely  a  dark  spot  relieved  the  blind- 
ing whiteness  of  the  landscape,  except 
where  here  and  there  a  deep  blue  shad- 
ow was  creeping  eastward  from  the  shel- 
ter of  some  knoll.  Even  the  giant  cliffs 
were  draped  with  tons  on  tons  of  new 
snow.  The  sheep  looked  yellow  against 
the  white  background,  and  the  snow 
was  rising  in  clouds  about  the  fleeing 
band. 

One  ram  had  a  moderately  good  head, 
so  we  began  a  long-distance  fusillade. 
After  each  shot  the  bullet  would  throw 
a  graceful  column  of  snow  high  in  the 
air,  and,  judging  our  distance  by  our 
misses,  we  finally  secured  him.  The 
rest  of  the  band  continued  on,  crossing 
a  high  peak  beyond  a  glacier,  their  beau- 
tiful bodies  throwing  long  blue  shadows 
across  the  mountainside.  On  the  distant 
skyline  they  stopped,  their  bodies  sil- 
houetted against  the  dark  sky,  and  then 
they  disappeared. 

Many  a  strange  adventure  has  hap- 
pened in  the  sheep  hills,  and  a  man  is 
never  sure  of  his  trophy  until  he  has 
hung  it  from  his  tent  pole.     I  prospected 
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once  with  a  man  who  had  heen  a  famous 
hunter  of  big  game  during  the  early  days 
along  the  Yukon.  On  one  occasion, 
when  he  was  out  of  meat,  he  took  up  his 
rifle  and  went  into  the  mountains  for 
sheep.  He  eventually  located  a  large 
ram  near  the  summit  of  a  rugged  peak. 
After  a  long  and  difficult  stalk  he  fired, 
killing  the  ram,  which  rolled  down  a 
steep  wall  of  rocks  and  lodged  on  a  jut- 
ting pinnacle  above  a  precipice.  Mov- 
ing forward  he  skirted  the  rocks  above 
the  ram,  looking  for  a  safe  place  to  de- 
scend to  the  ledge  where  the  sheep  lay. 
All  went  well  at  first,  but  when  he 
reached  a  point  directly  above  the  pin- 
nacle the  rocks  sloped  down  in  a  smooth 
wall.  Undismayed,  he  searched  for  a 
ledge  or  crack  that  would  offer  suffi- 
cient hand  or  foot  holds  for  the  descent. 

By  taking  serious  chances,  he  man- 
aged to  work  his  way  a  little  farther 
down  the  steep  wall.  He  could,  by  slid- 
ing, have  landed  on  the  projecting  rocks 
where  the  ram  lay,  but  once  down,  he 
would  have  been  unable  to  return.  It 
was  a  strange  predicament ;  there,  almost 
within  his  reach,  lay  a  fine  ram  that  by 
every  law  of  man  or  the  chase  belonged 
to  him,  and  yet  he  could  not  reach  it. 
He  had  no  rope  in  camp,  strong  or  long 
enough  to  serve  his  purpose,  and  after  a 
last  sorrowful  look  he  sadly  went  his 
way. 

The  range  of  the  white  sheep  is  so 
extensive  that  the  hunter  has  a  sea  of 
rugged  Alaskan  and  Canadian  mountain 
systems  to  choose  from.  With  only  one 
exception,  the  ranges  are  inland,  as  the 
snowfall  in  the  more  humid  coast  moun- 
tains is  tremendous.  In  fact,  the  whole 
sheep  family  of  North  America  prefer 
the  cold,  dry  table  lands  of  the  interior. 

Contrary  to  general  opinion,  all  of 
Alaska  is  not  a  big  game  country.  I 
have  traveled  for  more  than  one  hun- 
dred miles  through  the  heart  of  an  Alas- 
kan wilderness  without  seeing  one  head 
of  big  game.  It  is  only  here  and  there 
in  chosen  localities  that  different  species 
are  plentiful,  and  of  all  the  big  game 
ranges  the  range  of  the  mountain  sheep 
is  the  smallest.  This  is  largely  on  ac- 
count of  the  fact  that  they  live  only  on 
mountains  or  high  plateaus,  whereas 
every  other  species  of  big  game  can,  and 


do  at  times,  roam  at  will  from  the  low- 
est valleys  to  the  higher  snow  fields. 
Hull  moose,  in  the  rutting  season,  will 
often  wander  far  above  timber  line;  and 
I  have  watched  a  band  of  mountain 
goats  crossing  a  broad  valley  that  lay 
three  thousand  feet  below  timber  line. 
In  addition  to  the  fondness  sheep 
show  for  dry  climatic  conditions,  is  their 
partiality  for  a  certain  type  of  mountain 
formation.  Here  they  differ  from  the 
mountain  goat  which  seems  to  be  satis- 


SIX-YEAR-OLD     RAM      FROM     THE     CHU- 
GACH    MOUNTAINS 

fied  with  anything  in  the  shape  of  a 
mountain,  provided  it  is  extensive  and 
of  sufficient  altitude. 

The  sheep,  however,  show  a  marked 
preference  for  mountain  ranges  where 
there  has  been  considerable  erosion.  In 
this  type  of  range  the  main  mountain 
backbone  may  be  rugged  and  precipi- 
tous, but  the  connecting  ridges  stretch 
away  in  high  plateau  formations  and 
break  down  to  the  foothills  in  mile-long 
sweeps  of  scree. 

There,  on  the  level  plateaus  that  rise 
in  steps  above  some  great  canyon,  the 
wTild  sheep  are  at  home.  The  rugged 
canyon  walls  and  grim  sentinel  peaks 
are  havens  in  time  of  danger,  while  the 
green  meadows,  dotted  with  wild  flow- 
ers and  lakes  of  snow  water,  form  an 
ideal  pasture.  In  fact,  these  beautiful 
meadows,   hanging  high   above  the  dim 
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lowlands  and  teeming  with  small  game, 
appeal  so  strongly  to  the  wilderness  men 
that  the  term  "sheep  country"  when 
used  by  an  Alaskan  hunter  has  become 
synonymous  with  everything  that  is  de- 
sirable in  a  wilderness  life. 

No  animal  lives  a  happier,  lazier  life 
than  the  mountain  ram,  in  the  summer 
time.  The  ewes  are  busy  bringing  up 
the  lambs,  and  the  young  rams,  not 
knowing  where  they  belong,  wear  the 
fat  from  their  ribs  in  futile  visits  be- 
tween the  staid  old  rams  on  the  high 
crags  and  the  mixed  bands  on  the  lower 
slopes.  Not  so  the  old  patriarchs.  Away 
up  on  the  highest  shoulder  of  some  great 
wilderness  peak  they  loaf  through  the 
summer  days.  For  hours  at  a  time  they 
lie  in  the  soft  mountain  grass,  looking 
out  over  the  blue  sea  of  the  foothills. 

If  they  want  water,  a  thousand  rivu- 
lets fall  from  the  everlasting  snow  fields  ; 
if  they  are  hungry,  they  feed  among  the 
clean,  wind-swept  pastures  that  lie  at 
dizzy  angles  above  the  towering  cliffs, 
and  when  their  hunger  is  appeased  they 
hunt  a  soft  bed  in  the  sunshine  and  doze 
away  the  happy  hours.  I  have  on  sev- 
eral occasions  pitted  my  patience  against 
that  of  an  old  ram  in  the  hope  that  he 
might  move  to  a  more  accessible  spot, 
but  so  far  the  ram  has  won.  In  locali- 
ties that  have  not  been  visited  by  man 
you  will  sometimes  see  a  certain  band  of 
sheep  feeding  or  resting  on  the  same 
mountainsides  day  after  day.  The  rams 
begin  to  take  on  weight  with  the  spring 
thaw,  and  by  the  time  the  rut  comes, 
in  the  late  fall,  they  are  rolling  in  fat. 

The  ewes,  lambs,  and  young  rams  use 
the  lower  mountain  slopes,  though  well 
above  timber  line.  The  lambs  are  born 
in  the  early  spring,  and  it  is  one  of  the 
marvels  of  nature  how  the  tiny,  de- 
fenseless things  can  live  through  the  cold 
sleet  storms  common  at  that  time  of  the 
year.  Luckily  their  enemies  are  com- 
paratively few.  The  cougar's  range 
ends  at  about  the  same  northern  limit 
as  the  range  of  the  Rocky  Mountain  big 
horn,  or  Ovis  cervina,  which  is  south 
of  the  black  sheep  ranges  of  Northern 
British  Columbia. 

Eagles  are  responsible  for  the  death 
of  many  lambs,  and  undoubtedly  that 
arch  fiend,  the  wolverine,  takes  toll  from 


the  white  bands.  I  have  seen  a  white 
ewe  spring  up  in  alarm  at  the  approach 
of  an  eagle  and  stand  on  the  alert  by 
her  lamb  until  the  broad-winged  mur- 
derer had  passed.  Charles  Sheldon,  who 
has  made  some  interesting  studies  in  the 
northern  sheep  mountains,  took  a  photo- 
graph in  the  Alaskan  range  of  an  adult 
ewe  that  had  been  frightfully  mauled 
by  a  lynx. 

The  ewe  was  blinded  and  dying  when 
he  reached  it,  and  it  is  a  relief  to  know 
that  her  assailant  paid  for  the  attack 
with  his  life.  It  is  natural  to  suppose 
that  the  Alaskan  grizzly  will,  when  the 
chance  offers,  dine  on  mountain  mutton, 
but  the  bear  is  not  suited  physically  for 
the  capture  of  such  an  active  animal. 
Wolves,  as  a  rule,  hunt  in  the  lowlands, 
far  below  the  sheep  pastures.  It  is  man 
who  is  the  sheep's  deadliest  enemy,  and 
with  the  exception  of  the  caribou,  it  is 
the  sheep  that  need  the  greatest  amount 
of  protection. 

When  Winter  Comes 

With  the  coming  of  winter  the  sheep 
are  driven  to  lower  altitudes  by  the  first 
heavy  snows.  In  this  altitudinal  migra- 
tion, the  sheep  undergo  a  complete 
change  of  diet.  On  the  high  hills  they 
live  on  what  is  called  "sheep  grass"  or 
"buckeye  grass"  by  sheep  hunters,  but 
as  they  move  downward  this  grass  dis- 
appears and  they  are  forced  to  choose 
from  the  numerous  varieties  of  vegeta- 
tion found  near  timber  line.  One  of 
these  varieties  is  a  species  of  ground 
creeper  that  bears  a  small  dark  colored 
berry  that  is  known  to  Alaskan  hunters 
by  the  name  of  "moss  berry."  Strangely 
enough,  this  plant  is  the  favorite  food 
of  the  storm  driven  sheep,  and  what  is 
stranger  still,  the  berries  are  as  eagerly 
devoured  as  the  mossy  tendrils  of  the 
plant. 

As  winter  grips  the  mountains  in  its 
icy  grasp,  the  higher  ridges  and  plateaus 
are  swept  free  of  snow  by  the  wind,  and 
many  of  the  sheep  take  advantage  of 
this  fact  and  move  upward  again,  to 
feed  on  the  exposed  grass.  Their  warm 
covering  of  soft  hollow  hair  protects 
them  against  the  coldest  winds,  and, 
after  a  ten   hours'   hunt  in   an  icy  gale, 
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you  will  return  to  your  sheltered  camp 
with  feelings  of  admiration  for  the  hardy 
dwellers  of  the  windswept  crags. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the 
marvelous  climbing  ability  of  the  moun- 
tain sheep,  and,  unfortunately,  much  of 
it  is  untrue.  Men  who  have  been  rec- 
ognized as  leaders  among  our  best  writ- 
ers on  nature  have  committed  grave 
blunders  in  writing  of  this  animal.  The 
sheep  is  a  marvelous  climber — for  a 
sheep — but  he  is  limited  in  his  climbing 
by  the  climbing  tools  nature  has  given 
him,  and  these  can  in  no  way  compare 
with  the  hands  and  feet  of  man.  But 
nothing  that  lives  can  excel  the  moun- 
tain sheep's  sense  of  balance,  and  when 
you  have  seen  a  ram  standing  on  the 
outer  edge  of  a  six-inch  ledge  and  gaz- 
ing calmly  down  through  a  thousand 
feet  of  blue  space,  you  will  think  of  him 
ever  afterward  with  respect  and  admir- 
ation. 

On   the  Edge   of  Danger 

On  several  occasions  I  have  come 
across  the  scattered  bones  of  sheep,  ly- 
ing at  the  base  of  some  dizzy  precipice, 
and  these  discoveries  have  given  rise  in 
my  mind  to  the  supposition  that  sheep 
do  occasionally  fall  to  their  death. 

As  mountaineers  know,  a  mountain- 
side is  always  dangerous ;  slipping  is 
the  least  of  a  mountaineer's  fears.  Fall- 
ing rocks,  avalanches,  and  snowslides 
are  a  constant  menace.  I  once  tracked 
a  band  of  sheep  in  the  Chugach  Moun- 
tains. At  one  point  they  had  followed 
the  crest  of  a  snow  cornice  that  over- 
hung a  deep  gorge.  One  of  the  sheep 
— a  young  ram,  by  his  tracks — had 
walked  far  out  onto  the  brink  of  the 
death-trap,  and  during  the  short  inter- 
val before  my  arrival  a  large  piece  of 
the  cornice  had  fallen  away,  leaving  a 
six-foot  gap  across  his  fresh  trail. 

Many  people  have  pointed  to  the 
white  sheep  as  perfect  examples  of  pro- 
tective coloration.  This  is  an  interest- 
ing theory,  but  I  am  forced  to  admit, 
after  a  good  many  years  spent  among 
Northern  big  game,  that  the  elaborate 
works  written  on  this  subject  are  not 
borne  out  by  facts. 

The  black  sheep's  range  extends  as 
far  north  as  the  southern  limits  of  the 


white  sheep  range,  and  the  climatic  con- 
ditions in  the  mountains  where  the  black 
sheep  are  found  are  in  every  way  as  se- 
vere as  those  in  the  white  sheep  ranges. 
Yet  the  black  sheep  is  a  difficult  animal 
to  see,  while  any  man  with  ordinary  eyes 
can  hunt  the  white  sheep  successfully 
without  binoculars.  Nature  rarely  con- 
tradicts herself  in  the  same  field ;  all 
mountain  animals  have  bodies  and  feet 
suited  to  climbing;  all  our  aquatic  ani- 
mals have  bodies  suited  in  every  way 
to  life  in  the  water ;  so  why,  if  white 
coloration  is  necessary  to  any  of  our 
Northern  animals,  should  nature  clothe 
the  most  helpless  of  Northern  big  game 
animals — the  musk  ox — in  dark  pelage? 

There  is  much  to  be  learned  and  writ- 
ten concerning  the  different  species  of 
Alaskan  sheep  and  their  distribution,  but 
it  is  a  big  work,  and  one  requiring  many 
years  of  conscientious  research.  Luck- 
ily, on  account  of  the  brittle  hair  of  the 
mountain  sheep,  their  skins  are  of  little 
value.  Were  it  otherwise,  the  sheep 
would  long  since  have  disappeared  from 
all  but  the  most  inaccessible  ranges. 
Their  meat  is  above  comparison  with 
any  meat,  wild  or  domestic,  found  in 
the  western  hemisphere. 

Memory  brings  back  the  words  of  an 
old  and  hungry  prospector,  whom  we 
entertained  in  a  mountain  camp.  After 
a  hearty  meal  of  sheep  steaks  he  rolled 
his  eyes  skyward  and  with  a  voice  choked 
with  emotion  and  gravy  said,  "That's 
the  best  piece  of  meat  I  ever  flopped  a 
lip  over!" 

On  account  of  the  wild  sheep's  habits 
they  will  never  come  in  close  contact 
with  civilization.  With  good  laws,  well 
enforced,  their  future  should  be  insured. 
Wherever  men  are  allowed  to  sell  wild 
meat,  however,  the  game  will  melt  away, 
for  modern  firearms  have  reached  the 
stage  where  nothing  but  armor  plate  can 
stand  against  them. 

The  following  true  account  will  give 
the  reader  a  proof  of  the  impossibility 
of  protecting  our  big  game  while  the 
sale  of  wild  meat  is  allowed  by  law. 
Two  men,  finding  that  high  prices  were 
being  paid  for  meat  in  an  Alaskan  min- 
ing camp,  decided  that  they  would  far 
rather  make  a  steady  income  by  hunt- 
ing than  take  the  heavy  odds  offered  in 
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the  pursuit  of  gold.  Tracking  their 
river  boat  up  a  tributary  of  the  Yukon, 
they  would  in  the  appointed  time,  reach 
the  foothills  of  the  sheep  mountains. 
Sheep  were  at  that  time  plentiful  in 
these  hills,  and  from  their  camp,  with 
the  aid  of  ten-power  binoculars,  they 
could  locate  several  bands.  They  would 
then  decide  coolly  and  systematically  on 
a  plan  of  campaign.  At  last,  due  to  the 
lay  of  the  land  or  other  natural  advan- 
tages, they  would  pass  a  death  sentence 
on  a  certain  band. 

Every  topographical  feature  of  the 
country  was  noted,  every  step  in  the 
coming  tragedy  was  planned.  A  trail 
was  cut  to  timber  line  to  facilitate  the 
packing  out  of  the  meat,  and  their  boat 
was  overhauled,  and  the  bottom  cleaned, 
in  anticipation  of   the  coming  cargo. 

The  next  morning  before  sunrise  the 
sheep  rise  from  their  soft  gravel  beds  on 
top  of  a  towering  ridge.  Far  below  them 
the  night  mists  are  rising  from  the  deep 
gorges,  and  as  the  sun  bursts  above  the 
eastern  peaks  the  mountain  tops  and  the 
moving  sheep  band  are  bathed  in  a  gold- 
en light.  Away  down  in  the  blue  shad- 
ows is  the  mountain  pasture  where  they 
have  broken  their  fast  in  safety  for  many 
days.  The  young  rams  and  ewes  eagerly 
lead  the  way,  and  soon  a  cascade  of 
white  bodies  winds  downward  in  a  sinu- 
ous line. 

Six  hundred  yards  away,  across  the 
canyon,  there  is  an  old  glacial  moraine, 
and  there,  completely  hidden  behind 
their  stone  breastwork,  the  men  are  rest- 
ing. They  smoke  and  laugh  in  peace 
and  safety,  and  lean  back  luxuriously 
against  the  sun-warmed  rocks.  In  front 
of  each  man  stands  a  metal  tripod  and 
on  each  tripod,  shining  and  speckless,  is 
a  beautiful  high-power  rifle.  Attached 
to  each  rifle  is  the  newest  and  most  ex- 
pensive telescopic  sight. 

Finally  one  of  the  men  lazily  empties 
his  pipe  and  says,  "They  are  about 
down,  Chris.  When  they  bunch  up  I'll 
give  'em  a  sightin'  shot." 

By  this  time  the  sheep,  unconscious 
of  danger,  have  begun  to  feed.  Phut! 
and  a  spatter  of  gravel  flies  up.     Several 


sheep  raise  their  heads,  and  an  old  ewe, 
who  is  nearest  to  the  disturbance,  jumps, 
and  trots  a  few  feet,  but  their  heads  are 
down,  and  they  are  feeding  again  before 
the  telltale,  rumbling  echo  rolls  along 
the  distant  mountainside.  It  means 
nothing  to  the  feeding  band — falling 
rocks,  or  a  snowslide — that  is  all. 

"I  seen  it!"  says  Chris,  who  is  squint- 
ing through  his  binoculars.  "Your 
shot  vas  a  leetle  high!  I'll  pull  low 
down  und   try  mit  de  same  sight." 

By  the  time  the  telescope  is  adjusted 
several  sheep  have  gathered  by  a  grassy 
knoll.  Suddenly  there  is  a  sickening 
sound  like  a  meat  axe  striking  flesh ;  a 
young  ram,  shot  through  the  neck,  turns 
end  for  end  and  falls,  and  an  old  ewe, 
paunched  by  the  same  soft-nosed  mes- 
senger, staggers  slowly  downhill.  The 
slaughter  is  on.  The  steady  roll  of  dis- 
tant shots  is  now  blended  into  the  low 
thunder  of  falling  water,  and  the  sheep 
run  here  and  there,  uncertain  of  the  di- 
rection ,  of  the  danger.  At  last,  as  the 
smell  of  blood  drives  them  to  despera- 
tion, they  begin  to  climb,  but  still  they 
fall,  and  Chris  and  his  partner  choose 
as  targets  the  sheep  that  are  highest,  as 
their  falling  bodies  frighten  and  check 
those  lower  down. 

Every  square  inch  f  the  sloping 
mountainside  can  be  swept  by  the  two 
guns,  and,  finally,  of  the  large  band  that 
descended  through  the  morning  mist, 
but  a  few  frantic  forms  survive  to  reach 
the  mountain  top  and  cross  in  safety. 
Across  the  canyon  a  litter  of  empty  car- 
tridges surrounds  the  two  men,  and  the 
acrid  smell  of  smokeless  powder  hangs 
in  the  air.  But  little  they  care  for  the 
expense  of  ammunition,  for  Chris  turns 
to  his  partner  and  says,  "We  got  about 
one  thousand  pound — das  purty  dam 
gude  fur  sax  day  vork!" 

The  men  are  not  to  blame.  I  have 
slept  and  eaten  and  worked  with  them, 
from  one  end  of  Alaska  to  the  other. 
They,  too,  would  be  sorry  to  see  the 
sheep  bands  disappear  from  the  ranges. 
It  is  the  law  that  is  wrong,  for  no  un- 
protected wild  animal  can  stand  against 
the  greed  for  gold. 
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FOUND  Wes  Allen  rubbing  a 
joint  of  a  steel  rod  with  an  oiled 
cloth.  He  looked  up  as  I  entered, 
grunted  briefly  in  response  to  my 
greeting,  and  resumed  his  task, 
leaving  me  to  my  own  choice 
among  seats.  These  included,  besides  the 
doorsill,  a  broken-backed  chair,  some 
time  since  relegated  to  the  toolhouse, 
and  a  cracker  box.  The  always  popular 
nail  keg,  up-ended  between  his  knees, 
served  for  the  moment  as  a  stand. 

Duke,  his  sad-eyed  rabbit  hound, 
slouched  over,  sniffed  gravely  at  my 
ankles,  and  returned  to  his  master's  side. 
After  a  long  minute  the  latter,  perceiv- 
ing that  I  was  bent  on  throwing  the  bur- 
den of  conversation  on  him,  volunteered : 

"Gettin'  ready  to  go  fishing." 

Like  many  men  who  have  lived  much 
in  the  woods,  Wes  Allen  is  taciturn 
when  others  are  willing  to  contribute 
the  talk,  but  sometimes  voluble  in  the 
face  of  silence.  Remembering  this,  I 
still  held  my  peace. 

"Made  up  my  mind  to  have  a  try  at 
Haystack,"  he  continued  after  another 
long  pause.     "Want  to  come?" 

The  proposal  dovetailed  perfectly 
with  my  purpose  in  calling  on  Wes, 
which  was  to  get  the  company  of  the 
cunningest  fisherman  in  the  neighbor- 
hood on  a  trouting  trip.  So  I  threw 
aside  my  mask  of  stoicism  to  yield  ready 
assent. 

After  a  hearty  noon  dinner,  "country 
style,"  we  set  out  for  Haystack  Pond. 
It  was  very  early  in  the  season — so  early 
that  the  forest  foliage  was  only  a  deli- 
cate green  promise.  One  fancied,  rather 
than  caught,  the  distant  fragrance  of 
blossoming  arbutus.      Our  plan  was  to 
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follow  the  highway  until  we  reached  the 
brook  which  empties  into  the  pond,  and 
catch  our  supper  on  the  way  up  the 
mountain. 

A  liquid  crystal  set  in  the  shoulder 
of  the  mountain  whose  name  it  bears — 
that  is  Haystack.  Its  great  depth  has 
won  it  the  reputation  locally  of  being 
bottomless,  but  its  water,  to  the  dis- 
tance to  which  light  penetrates,  is  as 
transparent  as  the  finest  glass.  I  had 
heard  fabulous  tales  of  the  huge  trout 
which  make  their  home  in  its  cool 
abysses,  living  on  nobody  knows  what 
kind  of  food,  and  scorning  every  offered 
bait.  They  were  painted  in  such  vivid 
colors  that  some  of  the  smaller  boys 
were  actually  afraid  to  venture  near  the 
tree-bordered  tarn  lest  they  be  seized  and 
dragged  to  an  uncomfortable  death. 

Trudging  briskly  along,  we  presently 
overtook  a  trio  of  lads  loitering  on  their 
way  to  school.  One  of  them,  a  well 
set-up  youngster  of  about  fourteen,  sa- 
luted my  companion  with : 

"Hello,  gran'pa." 

"Yours?"  I  asked.  My  acquaintance 
with  Wes  had  been  too  brief  to  include 
his  family  affiliations. 

"My  Ed's  Wes,"  replied  the  old  man. 
"Ed  lives  on  the  next  farm  to  me  to'rds 
the  village." 

"Nice-looking  boy,"  I  ventured. 

"Wes's  a  good  boy,  but  he  won't  ever 
be  much  of  a  fisherman,"  returned  Wes's 
grandfather.  "He's  like  his  father — 
hasn't  got  the  patience.  If  they  don't 
take  hold  first  off  he  can  think  of  a 
dozen  things  he'd  rather  do.  Good  boy, 
though,  and  favors  his  grandmother." 

The  lad,  left  behind  us,  passed  out  of 
the  conversation  and,  after  the  manner 


HE  LOOKED  UP  AS  I  ENTERED 


of  fishermen,  our  attention  strained  to- 
ward the  adventure  in  hand. 

"There's  some  regular  old  lingers 
there — no  doubt  of  it,"  Wes  remarked 
presently,  thinking  aloud.  "Art  Vogel 
says  he's  seen  'em  on  the  spawning  beds 
so  big  they  scared  him.  He  was  up  there 
last  spring  huntin'  for  a  hound  dog  that 
had  lost  himself,  and  if  it  hadn't  been 
close  season,  and  it  wasn't  ag'in  the  law 
to  snare  trout,  and  he'd  had  a  bit  of  cop- 
per wire  handy,  I  don'  know  but  he'd 
have  tried  to  get  some.     I've  been  think- 

2  Out 


ing  of  havin'  a  try  at  'em  for  the  last 
twenty-five  or  thirty  years,  and  this 
morning  when  I  got  up  and  see  the  sun 
shinin'  so  bright  I  says  to  myself:  'It's 
now  or  never.'  Like  enough  I'd  have 
gone  after  'em  alone  if  you  hadn't 
dropped  in." 
•    "Regular  brook  trout?" 

"That's  what  they  say.  Must  be,  too, 
because  there's  no  other  kind  around 
here,  and  the  brook  that  runs  out  of  the 
pond  is  full  of  little  fellers.  From  what 
Art  said  them  Haystack  trout  must  be 
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bigger  than  old  Ephraim  over  here  in 
the  Heather  Brook." 

Old  Ephraim  was  a  celebrity  of  whom 
I  had  heard  much  during  my  brief  visit 
in  the  village.  He  was  alleged  to  reside 
in  a  deep  eddy,  which  in  summer  was 
shaded  by  a  waterside  elm,  and  the  boys 
had  it  that  his  home  was  a  cave  running 
far  back  in  the  meadow  loam  under  the 
tree  roots.  In  many  a  tussle  the  wily 
old  trout  had  won  out  victorious  by  ex- 
ercise of  his  great  strength  and  craft. 
Once,  even,  Ephraim  had  been  pulled 
out  upon  the  bank,  but  the  hook  had 
torn  from  his  mouth  at  the — for  him — 
fortunate  moment,  and  before  the  fish- 
erman could  reach  him  he  had  returned 
to  his  native  element. 

Now,  in  the  ripeness  of  years  and  wis- 
dom, Ephraim  had  become  a  village  fe- 
tish with  which  to  tantalize  visiting 
sportsmen  and  frighten  small  boys.  The 
latter  never  dropped  a  hook  in  that  deep, 
dark  pool  where  the  big  trout  was  said 
to  lurk  without  an  unspoken  hope  that 
he  would  pass  their  bait  by — and  their 
hopes  were  always  realized.  Sometimes 
a  venturesome  lad,  peeping  through  the 
tangle  of  grass  at  the  water's  edge,  would 
report  that  he  had  caught  sight  of 
Ephraim's  phantom  form  holding  its 
own  against  the  current  at  the  bottom 
with  sluggish  movements  of  a  great  fan- 
like tail,  his  nose  covered  with  white 
scars  won  in  many  a  hot  battle,  his 
mouth  decorated  with  a  double  row  of 
stolen  hooks,  and  the  description  would 
spread  among  the  village  boys  until  most 
of  them  imagined  him  as  resembling 
more  closely  a  well-filled  pin  cushion 
than  a  self-respecting  fish. 

If  there  were  trout  as  big  as  Ephraim 
in  Haystack  I  was  willing  to  be  shown 
— even  to  risk  taking  no  fish  at  all  on 
the  bare  chance  of  getting  fast  to  one  of 
the  monsters. 

Starting  at  the  plank  bridge,  we  fished 
the  short  stretch  across  the  meadow, 
and  presently  began  the  ascent  of  the 
mountain.  In  ten  minutes  I  was  per- 
spiring like  a  college  oarsman,  for  the 
grade  was  as  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house, 
and  there  was  nothing  even  remotely 
resembling  a  path.  When  I  had  caught 
seven  trout  that  would  stretch  to  a  legal 
six  inches,  and  had  thrown  back  three 


times  as  many  minors  under  the  law,  I 
concluded  to  give  it  up  and  head  for 
our  rendezvous,  leaving  Wes  to  provide 
fish  enough  for  supper  and  breakfast. 

The  log  cabin  he  had  told  me  about 
discovered  itself  without  difficulty  a 
quarter  of  a  mile  from  where  the  brook 
left  the  pond.  It  had  been  built  by 
lumbermen.  But  that  was  many  years 
ago,  and  although  it  had  doubtless  shel- 
tered many  parties  of  fishermen  since 
then,  none  had  put  forth  an  effort  to 
save  it  from  decay.  The  marks  of  por- 
cupine teeth  were  on  every  log  as  high 
up  as  the  animals  could  reach.  The 
door,  sagging  half  open  on  a  single 
hinge,  offered  no  bar  to  man  or  beast. 
The  interior  was  as  black  as  a  cave  and 
musty  with  the  scent  of  hedgehogs. 

By  the  time  Wes  arrived  I  had  a  big 
camp  fire  burning  in  front  of  the  house, 
a  smaller  one  for  cooking  purposes  laid 
between  a  couple  of  logs,  all  ready  to 
light,  and  was  trimming  hemlock  twigs. 
The  open  sky  for  a  roof  looked  more 
attractive  than  porcupines  for  sleeping 
companions.  The  old  man  snapped  back 
the  lid  of  his  basket  to  show  that  it  was 
half  full  of  trout,  the  largest  about  eight 
inches. 

"Guess  you  got  tired,  didn't  ye?"  he 
chuckled. 

I  pointed  out  that  somebody  had  had 
to  sacrifice  personal  pleasure  to  the  duty 
of  making  camp  ready. 

"Well,  you  can't  get  trout  without 
working  for  them,  't  any  rate  in  Ver- 
mont," he  rejoined,  as  he  dumped  his 
fish  out  and  started  to  clean  them. 
"People  say  I'm  lucky  because  I  catch 
more  fish  than  some.  'Tain't  luck  at  all 
— it's  work.  Of  course  you've  got  to 
mix  some  brains  with  your  bait.  A 
trout's  about  the  cutest  fish  there  is,  far's 
I  know.  But  it's  mostly  sticking  at  it 
that  lands  them.  Why,  say,  I've  come 
out  of  a  brook  at  the  end  of  a  day's 
fishin'  without  a  dry  stitch  on  me,  and  a 
basket  level  full,  and  had  fellows  who 
hadn't  been  out  of  the  meadows  tell  me 
how  lucky  I  was,  because  I  had  trout  and 
they  didn't.  But  there,"  he  concluded 
pityingly,  "they  don't  know  anything 
about  trout  fishin'   and   never  will." 

The  supper  Wes  prepared  lived  up  to 
the  highest  traditions  of  camp  cookery. 


WE  FISHED  THE  SHORT  STRETCH   ACROSS  THE  MEADOW 


There  were  trout  and  bacon  fried  in  a 
pail  cover,  with  a  green  stick  for  a  han- 
dle, coffee  steeped  in  a  maple  sugar  can, 
and  cold  corn  bread  spread  with  shav- 
ings from  a  jagged  piece  of  maple  sugar 
recovered  from  the  mysterious  recesses  of 
my  companion's  hunting  coat.  After- 
ward, in  the  fast-fading  daylight,  we 
strolled  along  the  shores  of  the  pond  to 
try  whether  it  was  our  lucky  day.  Wes 
pinned  his  faith  to  worms,  I  mine  to  a 
big  white  miller,  and  we  met  with  equal 
unsuccess. 


"Morning's  the  time,"  remarked  Wes 
at  last,  reeling  in.  "Crick,  pond,  or 
ocean,  that's  when  the  fish  bite.  I'm 
goin'  back  to  camp." 

The  red  flicker  of  the  campfire  on 
the  cabin's  log  walls  beckoned,  and  I 
was  nothing  loath.  The  surface  of  the 
pond  was  unrippled,  black,  and  mysteri- 
ous. As  we  picked  our  way  with  care 
over  rocks  and  mossy  stumps  our  imagi- 
nations sank  into  those  shadowy  depths, 
where  the  great  trout  lounged  lazily,  like 
unsubstantial  ghosts,  and  the  same  ques- 
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tion  occupied  us  both — what  lure  would 
tempt  them? 

We  had  been  smoking  in  silence  be- 
side the  fire  for  perhaps  half  an  hour 
when  Wes  without  prologue  began  to 
unburden  himself. 

"I  see  you  usin'  a  bunch  of  feathers," 
said  he.  "Of  course  that's  all  right,  if 
you  want  to.  But  you  want  to  remem- 
ber that  a  trout's  a  good  deal  like  a  man 
in  one  way  of  speakin'.  They  say  every 
man  has  his  price,  and  I  guess  every 
trout  has,  too.  Feathers  catch  some 
trout  like  they  catch  some  men,  but  my 
experience  is  that  most  generally  it's 
solid  bait  that  takes — money  for  the  men 
and  worms  for  the  trout." 

He  reached  over  to  the  fire,  selected 
a  blazing  twig  for  his  pipe,  and  contin- 
ued: 

"There's  a  lot  of  talk  about  fly  fishin', 
but  most  of  it's  by  men  that  never  use 
a  fly  unless  somebody's  watching  them. 
It's  like  takin'  a  cold  bath  in  the  morn- 
ing— a  nice,  agreeable  topic  of  conver- 
sation, but  not  generally  practiced.  I've 
heard  fellows,  city  fellows  mostly,  and 
especially  one  Englishman  that  I  went 
fishin'  with,  talk  about  their  morning 
bath.  You'd  think  to  hear  them  a  per- 
son couldn't  be  a  Christian  unless  he  got 
out  the  washtub  and  filled  it  every  day 
of  his  life. 

"But,  say,  I  was  with  that  English- 
man a  week,  fishin'  back  in  Searsburg, 
and  I  give  you  my  word  he  didn't  so 
much  as  wash  his  hands,  let  alone  get- 
tin'  in  all  over,  while  we  were  there. 
And  we  were  stopping  in  the  lumber 
camp  on  the  Griffith  job,  too,  with  as 
nice  a  stream  of  ice-cold  water  as  you'd 
want  to  see  running  right  outside  the 
door." 

"Perhaps  that  was  just  his  way  of  en- 
joying a  complete  change,"  I  suggested. 

"Mebbe,  but  I  don't  know,"  rejoined 
Wes  doubtfully.  "It  looked  to  me  like 
that  morning  bath  was  all  talk,  wher- 
ever he  was.  And  fly  fishin'  is  gener'lly 
the  same.  Prob'ly  one  out  of  twenty- 
five,  or  mebbe  fifty,  would  stick  to  a  fly 
whether  he  was  getting  any  fish  or  not, 
but  you  can  bet  that  all  the  rest  would 
pretty  soon  go  back  to  bait ;  and  most 
of  them,  for  all  they  talked  so  big, 
wouldn't   think   of    using   anything   but 


worms.  Now,  what's  the  use  of  pre- 
tendin'  you're  something  you  ain't?" 

No  answer  was  necessary.  I  reached 
forward  and  poked  the  fire,  and  Wes, 
after  waiting  a  suitable  time  for  encour- 
agement to  continue,  yawned  and  re- 
marked that  it  was  time  to  turn  in. 

We  rolled  ourselves  up  to  windward 
of  the  smoke,  and  I  soon  fell  asleep  to 
a  lullaby  of  a  light  breeze  rattling  the 
tree  tops  and  the  monotonous  rasping  of 
a  porcupine's  teeth  on  the  far  side  of  the 
cabin.  It  must  have  been  about  mid- 
night when  I  was  awakened  by  the 
clutch  of  Wes  on  my  arm.  The  fire  had 
died  down  until  hardly  a  glow  was  vis- 
ible under  the  layer  of  white  ashes, 
and  impenetrable  blackness  had  settled 
around  us. 

"What's  the  matter?"  I  demanded 
anxiously. 

"Sh — h — h;  look  there,"  he  cau- 
tioned. 

Although  I  could  not  tell  in  which 
direction  he  was  pointing,  I  gazed  stup- 
idly around  and  in  a  moment  caught 
sight  of  two  bright  spots  some  three 
inches  apart,  apparently  in  the  lower 
branches  of  a  tree.  At  that  I  sat  up 
hastily,  asking: 

"What  is  it?" 

"Looks  like  a  wildcat,"  Wes  whis- 
pered. "I've  got  my  revolver  here.  You 
find  a  match,  and  when  I  tell  you  to, 
strike  it  and  throw  the  light  over  there." 

I  fumbled  through  my  pockets,  found 
the  match  at  last  and,  trailing  Wes, 
crawled  on  my  knees  as  close  as  we 
thought  prudent  to  the  spots  of  light — 
a  little  closer  in  fact,  it  appeared  to  me. 
After  what  seemed  like  a  long  journey 
Wes  halted. 

"Now  strike  your  match,"  he  ordered. 

I  did  so.  The  flash  of  the  phosphorus 
lit  up  a  surprisingly  wide  tract.  It 
reached  even  to  an  ancient  beech  tree 
toward  which  we  had  been  headed,  but 
although  we  sought  earnestly  for  any 
sign  of  life  there  we  saw  none. 

"Guess  he's  skun  out,"  suggested 
Wes,  and  we  returned  to  our  blankets, 
not  without  caution.  But,  lo,  when  we 
were  again  where  we  started  from  we 
saw  the  two  spots  again  blinking  at  us 
as  brightly  as  before. 

This   time    Wes   did   not   wait   for   a 
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match.  He  unlimbercd  in  the  direction 
of  the  glowing  eyes,  scut  a  second  shot, 
and  then  a  third.  At  the  sharp  reports 
the  porcupines  inside  the  log  shanty 
ceased  their  rasping,  and  we  could  hear 
them  scuttling  for  shelter.  But  the  eyes 
in  the  trees  remained  iixed. 

"That's  cur'ous,"  said  Wes.  He 
waited  another  half  minute,  his  revol- 
ver, as  1  could  vaguely  see  now  that 
my  vision  had  adjusted  itself  to  the  dark- 
ness, pointed  in  the  general  direction  of 


the  enemy,  then  rose  and  stalked  toward 
the  beech.  A  moment  later  he  came 
back  chuckling. 

"Pshaw,  I  might  have  known  what  it 
was,"  he  said.     "Nothing  but  fox  fire." 

My  own  courage  reviving,  I  got  up 
to  make  a  personal  investigation.  Sure 
enough,  at  the  juncture  of  the  lower 
limb  there  was  a  bare,  punky  spot  where 
vegetable  phosphorescence  had  estab- 
lished itself  to  frighten  intruders  with 
its  wilderness  bogey. 


SOME  THREE   HOURS  LATER  WE  WET  OUR  LINES  IN   HEATHER  BROOK 
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HE  ROSE  TO   HIS   FEET,   SCREENED  BY  THE  ALDERS 


I  slept  but  fitfully  after  that,  and 
Wes,  I  suspect,  not  at  all,  for,  awaken- 
ing every  half  hour,  I  saw  him,  pipe  in 
mouth,  brooding  over  the  renewed  blaze 
of  the  campfire.  Then  suddenly  it  was 
dawn,  and  there  was  a  smell  of  coffee  in 
the  air. 

"You  slep'  like  a  b'ar  in  winter,"  the 
old  man  commented.  "I  didn't  know's 
I  could  get  you  up  long  enough  to  take 
a  little  nourishment." 

We  washed  down  cold  trout  and  ba- 
con with  long  drafts  of  the  finest  coffee 
ever  brewed,  and  then : 

"There's  a  boat  somewheres  around," 
said  Wes. 

Sure  enough,  well  concealed  among 
the  alders  at  the  outlet,  we  found  a 
rude  punt  three-quarters  full  of  water. 
While  I  bailed  it  out  the  old  man  made 
ready  his  tackle,  explaining  the  surprise 
he  had  prepared  for  the  Haystack  trout. 

"This  here's  a  gaspipe."  He  brought 
out  a  length  of  iron  tubing  which  I  had 
seen  and  wondered  at  when  he  wrapped 
it  in  his  blanket.  "What  I'm  figuring 
on  is  that  these  trout  live  too  deep  to 
pay  much  attention  to  bait  unless  it's 
stuck  right  under  their  noses.  'Nd  I 
dunno's  then." 
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Next  came  a  pickerel  line,  nine  feet 
of  which  he  measured  off  and  slung  the 
gaspipe  on  it,  threading  the  line  through. 

"This  pipe'll  take  the  bait  down  to 
the  bottom  if  the  line's  long  enough,"  he 
said.  "It  will  trail  along  slantwise  and 
won't  catch  on  the  snags.  This  old  hole 
must  be  full  of  snags  on  the  bottom. 
And  this  is  the  bait." 

The  last  "this"  was  an  artificial  min- 
now, gaudy  and  unreal.  The  sinker 
was  slung  some  ten  feet  ahead  of  the 
sporting  goods  manufacturer's  fanciful 
creation,  and  thus  equipped  we  set  forth, 
Wes  in  the  stern  and  I  at  the  oars. 

There  are  mornings  which  leave  in- 
effaceable impressions  on  the  memory. 
Two  such  will  hang  always  in  the  gal- 
lery of  my  mind — one  when  the  apple 
trees  were  in  blossom,  and  I  fished  a 
brook  flowing  deep  and  silent  beside  an 
orchard  as  the  sun  rose,  and  this  on 
Haystack,  with  the  peak  of  the  moun- 
tain towering  almost  perpendicularly 
above  the  pond,  light  mists  curling  along 
the  mirroring  surface,  and  the  breath  of 
budding  springtime  in  the  air.  My  com- 
panion felt  the  influence  of  the  moment, 
too.     He  almost  whispered  his  orders. 

"Easy,    there.      Go    slow    and    don't 
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splash.  Now  we'll  send  them  a  visiting 
card." 

1  followed  instructions,  and  the  ^as- 
pipe  sucked  the  bright-lined  minnow 
down  to  the  depths. 

Hut  despite  our  care  and  well-laid 
plans,  our  offering  seemed  to  interest 
the  trout  as  little  as  worms  and  flies. 
Perhaps  they  had  no  bent  for  natural 
history  and  were  not  curious  about  un- 
identified specimens.  He  that  as  it  may, 
after  a  round  of  the  pond,  keeping  care- 
fully twenty  feet  off  shore,  and  a  cruise 
down  the  middle,  Wes  pulled  up  his 
apparatus  and  substituted  for  the  min- 
now an  artificial  animal  which  he  told 
me  was  a  go-devil.     It  looked  the  name. 

"If  they  don't  like  one  thing,  they 
may  another,"  he  said. 

We  found  that  their  tastes  on  this 
spring  morning  did  not  run  to  go-devils. 
The  old  man  switched  to  a  little  rubber 
frog,  and  then  to  a  small  spinner.  And 
it  was  with  the  last  that  he  got  action. 

It  happened  when  we  were  making  a 
turn  to  follow  our  by  now  well-defined 
path  down  the  center.  We  may  have 
been  to  one  side  or  the  other  of  the 
course  previously  pursued ;  suddenly 
Wes  exclaimed,  with  excitement  in  his 
tone: 

"Whoa!  Go  easy,  there!  I've  got  a 
strike." 

Before  I  could  stop  the  headway  of 
the  clumsy  craft  the  line  was  running 
through  his  hands  in  a  way  amply  to 
confirm  his  statement.  My  companion 
was  greatly  excited  in  his  crafty,  woods- 
man's way,  and  was  giving  the  catch  all 
the  rope  it  wanted,  only  now  and  then 
venturing  a  steadying  touch.  But  by  the 
time  the  boat  was  halted  the  run  had 
ceased,  replaced  with  a  sullen  tugging 
when  Wes  dared  to  exert  a  little  pres- 
sure. 

"Back  up,"  he  commanded.  "I  don't 
dare  pull  too  hard  for  fear  he  ain't 
hooked  solid." 

I  did  as  ordered,  and  Wes  began  to 
take  in  slack.  There  was  no  further  at- 
tempt to  run  with  the  hook. 

"Sulking,"  he  said.  The  line  now 
dropped  straight  down  over  the  side  of 
the  boat.  He  began  to  lift.  Our  quarry 
yielded  only  a  little  at  a  time,  and  when 
Wes  sought  to  give  him  play  sank  again, 


sullen  but  determined,  to  the  bottom. 
Finally  he  decided  that  the  hook  was 
set  strong  enough  to  warrant  compul- 
sion. He  gathered  such  slack  as  came 
easily,  and  little  by  little  pressed  his 
victim  harder.  Then,  with  ghastly  un- 
expectedness,  resistance  ceased. 

"Lost  him,  by  Mighty!"  Wes  ejacu- 
lated, and  I  thought  I  caught  the  glit- 
ter of  unshed  tears  in  his  eyes. 

Hut  he  was  mistaken.  He  had  not 
lost.  Instead,  with  a  buoyancy  which 
brought  the  length  of  gaspipe  up  with 
it,  there  rose  majestically  to  the  surface 
— a  spruce  branch,  lopped  off  by  some 
lumberman  during  the  winter  just  end- 
ed, and  rejoicing  in  freedom  from  what- 
ever bonds  had  anchored  it  in  the  pond. 

Some  three  hours  later  we  wet  our 
lines  in  Heather  Brook,  bent  on  turn- 
ing defeat  into  victory  if  it  were  hu- 
manly possible.  My  companion's  spirits 
rose  as  we  added  one  good  trout  after 
another  to  our  creels — not  record-break- 
ers, but  likely  pan  fish  all.  Conditions 
were  so  obviously  favorable,  indeed,  that 
Wes  became  optimistic. 

"I'm  going  to  have  a  try  for  old 
Ephraim,"  he  remarked.  He  leaned  his 
rod  against  a  convenient  tree  and  turned 
back  into  the  meadow.  I  fished  along 
slowly,  watching  his  operations  with 
considerable  curiosity. 

"I  got  one,"  he  said  when  at  last  he 
rejoined  me. 

"Got  what?" 

"Field  mouse.  Best  bait  in  th'  world. 
Th'  trouble  on  Haystack  was  we  didn't 
have  any  mice.  I'll  take  some  up  there 
before  the  season's  over.  Now  just  you 
watch  me  snare  old  Ephraim." 

We  were  near  the  pool  where  the  five- 
pounder  lived  notoriously.  I  stood  well 
back  from  the  bank  as  Wes,  hooking  his 
unKappy  mouse  through  the  loose  skin 
on  its  neck,  crawled  snake-like  to  the 
stream  and  dropped  in.  He  let  the 
bait  float  slowly  down,  hauled  it  back 
again,  then  became  bolder  and  cast  to 
the  other  shore,  skimming  it  diagonally 
along  the  surface.  Finding  that  he 
could  not  drop  the  mouse  on  what  in- 
stinct told  him  was  the  very  most  ad- 
vantageous spot,  he  rose  cautiously  to 
his    feet    and,    screened    by    the    alders, 
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swung  it  to  and  fro,  finally  allowing  it 
to  settle,  light  as  a  thistledown,  just 
ahead  of  where  a  little  cross-current 
riffled  around  an  out-thrown  root  of  the 
elm. 

At  this  critical  moment  there  came 
across  the  meadow  a  hail : 

"Hello,    gran'pa!" 

I  turned,  to  find  Ed's  Wes  running 
toward  us.  His  grandfather  had  net 
heard  him.  The  lad  ducked  around  to 
the  lower  side  of  the  elm  tree,  and  a 
second  later  a  cry  of  jubilation  rang 
out. 

"What  in  tunket's  the  matter?" 
grumbled  Wes,  lifting  his  now  dead 
and  dripping  mouse  to  the  shore. 

"I  think  it's  your  grandson,"  I  re- 
plied. 

We  went  together  to  the  other  side 
of  the  elm,  and  the  sight  that  met  us 
there  rendered  speech  superfluous.  Float- 
ing dead  and  waterlogged  on  the  sur- 
face of  the  pool  was  old  Ephraim,  tow- 
ing ignominiously  shoreward  at  the  end 
of  young  Wesley's  cotton  line.  The 
lad  had  stuck  the  butt  of  his  pole  in  the 
bank  and  gone  off  to  play  baseball  with 
his  comrades.  Ephraim,  fatally  incau- 
tious for  once,  had  swallowed  the  hook 
and  met  his  death  by  drowning.  And 
he  dressed  better  than  four  pounds. 


It  was  a  couple  of  years  before  I  saw 
Wes  again  to  ask  him  whether  he  had 
ever  taken  any  of  those  Haystack  trout. 

"Ye  won't  say  anything  about  it 
around  here  if  I  tell  you,  will  ye?"  he 
asked.' 

I  gave  my  promise. 

"Then  I  don't  mind  saying  I  did. 
'Twan't  very  sportsmanlike,  the  way  I 
did  it,  but  they  was  mighty  mean  trout." 

"Not  dynamite?"  I  exclaimed,  aghast. 

"No,  not  quite  as  bad's  that.  But 
next  spring,  in  April  'twas,  just  as  soon 
as  the  ice  was  out,  Duke  and  me  hap- 
pened to  take  a  walk  up  to  Haystack, 
and  I  happened  to  have  my  rifle  along. 
And  some  of  them  trout  happened  to 
be  lying  on  the  spawnin'  beds  close  in 
shore — you  know  where  that  sand  beach 
makes  out,  near  the  shanty?  Well,  sir, 
my  rifle  happened  to  go  off  when  I 
wa'n't  lcokin',  and  you'd  hardly  believe 
it,  but  the  bullet  struck  right  over  those 
there  spawnin'  beds  and  stunned  two  as 
handsome  trout  as  ever  you  see.  They 
wa'n't  either  of  them  quite  as  big  as  old 
Ephraim,  that  Ed's  Wes  caught,  but 
they  was  fine  fish,  and  fat,  too,  for  all  it 
was  spawnin'  time.  I  reckon  there  must 
be  a  lot  of  feed  in  that  pond  to  keep 
them  from  takin'  the  bait  the  way  it 
does." 


LIKE  THE  FRASER,  IN   MINIATURE,  WITH   ITS  LITTLE  RAPIDS,  ITS  SHARP  BENDS, 
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ON   THE   LILLIPUT   RIVER 


==^HE  special  pleasure  of 
traveling  by  one's  own 
exertions  without  guides 
or  foreknowledge  of  the 
route  lies  in  the  fact  that 
everything  by  the  way  be- 
comes charged  with  significance.  It  was 
so  common  for  us  to  say  to  each  other : 
"The  character  of  the  country  is  be- 
ginning to  change"  that  it  became  quite 
a  joke,  but  just  the  same  we  always 
felt  a  little  thrill  of  anticipation,  for 
when  the  banks  flattened  out  or  rose  up, 
when  out-croppings  of  rock  appeared,  or 
the  current  slyly  increased  its  flow,  we 
knew  that  Nature  had  something  up 
her  sleeve  for  us.  Thus  on  the  sixth 
day  when  the  hills  closed  in  on  us  we 
guessed   that   the   Fraser   was  preparing 


to  face  about  on  its  long  journey  to  the 
south  and  that  the  point  of  our  departure 
was  near. 

After  several  false  discoveries  Gis- 
comb  portage  finally  stole  into  view 
around  a  bend.  We  had  been  told  that 
there  was  nothing  to  mark  the  place  but 
a  couple  of  Chinamen's  shacks  that  we 
might  easily  miss;  however,  we  found 
that  civilization  had  lately  reached  a 
tentacle  up  the  river.  A  store  had  been 
erected  on  the  bank  and  two  or  three 
little  dwellings  with  gardens  at  their 
sides.  There  were  not  less  than  a  dozen 
souls  about  the  place,  giving  us  after 
our  lonely  voyage  quite  the  effect  of  a 
metropolis. 

Of  the  dozen,  five  were  hardy  young 
adventurers  who  had  preceded  us  down 
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the  river  on  a  raft.  They  had  a  tale  to 
tell  of  the  whirlpools  in  the  second  cart- 
yon,  which  had  nearly  put  a  period  tti 
their  journey.  When  We  modestly  con- 
fessed to  having  run  it,  they  looked  at 
the  Blunderbuss  and  smiled.  They  were 
bound  for  Fort  George,  down  the  river, 
the  Mecca  of  the  real  estate  agents. 

The  next  man  we  ran  into  was  a 
traveler  who  arrived  from  downstream 
in  a  dug-out  and  crawled  out  on  the 
shore,  soaking  wet  and  cursing  the  rap- 
ids that  had  held  him  in  their  grip  for 
six  days.  He  was  a  ragged,  long- 
haired pioneer  with  the  bizarre  look  of 
the  solitary  dweller.  We  christened 
him  Fraser  Crusoe.  His  business  was 
mysterious.  He  built  a  fire  on  the  bank 
and  spread  his  meager  grub-stake  in  a 
score  of  dirty  little  canvas  bags  to  dry 
beside  it.  His  little  dog  crouched  mis- 
erably beside  the  fire,  lifting  sad  and  re- 
proachful eyes  to  all  who  passed. 

Through  the  bush  arrived  still  an- 
other white  traveler  in  company  with  an 
Indian.  This  was  Hugh  Savage,  a 
young  newspaper  man  of  Vancouver, 
bound  like  ourselves  on  a  tour  of  obser- 
vation. We  hailed  each  other  as  broth- 
ers of  the  pen.  He  had  been  pursued  by 
the  worst  of  luck.  The  hotel  at  Fort 
George  had  burned  with  the  greater  part 
of  his  outfit.  Then  he  and  his  partner 
had  been  led  astray  by  a  lying  map  and 
had  suffered  great  hardships  in  the  bush. 
Finally  his  partner  had  been  taken  sick, 
and  Savage  had  been  compelled  to  carry 
him  back  down  the  Fraser  to  the  hos- 
pital at  Quesnel.  Alone  when  we  met 
him  and  seriously  crippled  by  the  loss 
of  his  stuff,  he  was  still  bent  on  strug- 
gling through. 

Savage,  Crusoe  Fraser,  and  my  part- 
ner and  I  made  our  three  camps  in  line 
on  a  bank  I  suppose  where  camp-fires 
have  been  built  for  five  hundred  years 
or  more.  For  this  easy  portage  over  to 
the  headwaters  of  the  Mackenzie  River 
system  is  a  travel  route  long  ante-dating 
the  advent  of  the  white  man.  An  easy 
six  miles  divides  the  waters  that  empty 
respectively  into  the  Arctic  and  the  Pa- 
cific oceans. 

After  supper,  from  one  of  the  cabins, 
came  a  stout  and  dejected  old  woman 
waving  a  little  branch  of  leaves  around 


Her  head  like  a  talisman  to  ward  off  the 
mosquitoes.  She  took  up  her  stand  in 
front  of  Crusoe  Fraser's  fire  and  heavily 
accused  him  of  the  theft  of  a  suit  of 
clothes.  He  readily  defended  himself 
with  an  air  by  turn  deferential  and  in- 
solent. It  was  more  glib  than  convinc- 
ing. Nothing  came  of  the  long  wrangle 
that  followed.  This  was  the  only  charge 
of  theft  that  we  ever  heard  made  in  the 
North.  We  all  felt  personally  outraged 
as  if  it  were  our  suit  of  clothes  that 
had  been  stolen,  and  it  was  easy  to 
understand  how  men  are  tempted  to  take 
the  law  into  their  own  hands. 

It  transpired  that  the  storekeepers  at 
Giscomb  kept  a  team  for  the  purpose  of 
transporting  outfits  across  the  portage. 
These  traders  were  outrageous  brigands, 
the  pair  of  them,  and  even  now  my 
choler  rises  hotly  at  the  recollection  of 
the  twenty  cents  a  pound  they  forced  us 
to  pay  for  sugar  and  the  dollar  and  a 
half  for  a  tin  of  cocoa  that  we  coveted. 
Ten  dollars  was  asked  to  carry  our  sixty- 
pound  boat  and  two  hundred  pounds  of 
baggage  for  six  miles.  As  they  carried 
a  three  hundred  pound  bell  at  the  same 
time,  we  compromised  at  seven.  On  the 
way  over  the  driver  somehow  managed 
to  pierce  a  hole  in  the  canvas  skin  of  the 
Blunderbuss,  which  he  artfully  plugged 
with  a  lump  of  tar,  so  that  we  did  not 
discover  it  until  it  was  too  late  to  call 
him  to  account. 

It  is  interesting  to  remark  in  regard 
to  the  big  bell  I  speak  of  that  the  In- 
dians around  Fort  Macleod  who  were 
reputed  to  be  starving  had  subscribed 
four  hundred  dollars  for  it.  It  had  al- 
ready been  two  years  on  the  way,  and  is 
quite  likely  still  lying  on  the  shore  of 
Summit  Lake.  The  priest  could  not 
reach  the  little  church  in  which  it  was 
to  be  hung  more  than  two  or  three  times 
in  the  year. 

Another  white  man  joined  us  next 
morning.  This  was  Bower,  a  fine,  up- 
standing riverman  who  had  undertaken 
the  difficult  contract  of  delivering  a 
bargeload  of  supplies  to  a  surveyor  at 
work  in  the  Rocky  Mountain  canyon. 
He  had  built  his  barge  on  the  shore  of 
the  lake,  and  now  came  over  the  portage 
looking  for  help  to  navigate  it.  This 
provided  Savage  with  an  opportunity  to 
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make  his  way  through  the  country,  and 
he  gladly  shipped  with  him.  Bower 
likewise  secured  one  of  the  young  fel- 
lows off  the  raft.  We  all  walked  back 
over  the  portage  together,  exchanging 
yarns  of  the  trails. 

Arriving  at  the  lake,  the  weather  be- 
came threatening,  and  my  partner  and 
I  yielded  to  the  warm  invitation  of  our 
new  friends  to  stay  over  in  their  camp. 


We  were  well  entertained.     Bower  en- 
joyed the  services  of  a  first-rate  cook. 

We  often  remarked  that  the  camp- 
cooks  of  the  North  constitute  a  race 
apart.  It  is  perhaps  the  consciousness 
of  the  effeminacy  of  their  calling  in  the 
eyes  of  other  men  that  gives  them  such  a 
truculent  air.  They  are  hard  to  get 
along  with  as  everybody  knows.  But  the 
jolly  cooky  at   Summit  Lake  was  thor- 
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oughly  human.  He  threw  together  the 
materials  of  his  culinary  successes  with 
a  delightful  nonchalance,  holding  forth 
meanwhile  as  uninterruptedly  as  his  pot 
of  beans  simmering  over  the  fire.  His 
bannock  with  raisins  was  something  to 
dream  about. 

The    remaining    member    of    Bower's 


party  was  Bob,  a  Fraser  Lake  Indian 
who  had  incapacitated  himself  by  lay- 
ing open  his  knee  with  a  misdirected 
stroke  of  his  big  knife.  His  remedy  was 
balsam  gum  which  he  applied  to  the 
wound  after  a  thorough  chewing.  Bob, 
like  all  his  tribe,  was  wonderfully  clever 
with  his  hands.     Out  of  a  tin  can,  a  bit 
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of  wire,  a  red  feather,  and  a  length  of 
string  he  made  us  a  trolling  spoon  which 
answered  its  purpose  very  well.  The 
chief  of  the  Fraser  Lake  Indians,  having 
seen  a  steamboat  for  the  first  time,  in- 
stantly contrived  a  pair  of  paddle  wheels 
for  his  canoe,  and  thereafter  forced  his 
henchmen  to  turn  him  about  the  lake. 
Summit  Lake  was  a  pretty  little  body 


uine  regret  on  both  sides,  we  embarked 
on  the  next  stage  of  the  journey.  It  is 
always  astonishing  to  city-folk  what  in- 
timacy of  friendliness  may  be  engendered 
by  a  single  night  in  camp.  After  trav- 
ersing the  six  miles  of  the  lake  we  en- 
tered the  Crooked  River,  which  we  im- 
mediately rechristened  the  Lilliput.  As 
for   ourselves,    we   were    the    Gullivers. 


A    GAUNT,    RAW-LOOKING    STREAM,    CONTINUALLY    EATING   UNDER    ITS    BANKS 


of  water  bearing  several  islands  on  its 
bosom  quaintly  like  spring  millinery. 
The  sandy  beach  served  for  a  rim  of 
straw,  a  circlet  of  willow  bushes  for  a 
band  of  velvet  around  the  crown,  and  a 
clump  of  jackpines  sticking  up  in  the 
middle  for  feathers.  This  little  lake  is 
the  source  of  one  of  the  branches  of  the 
Peace  River,  whose  waters  we  were  to 
descend  for  a  thousand  miles.  The  Peace 
has  much  the  same  relation  to  the  Mac- 
kenzie that  the  Missouri  bears  to  the 
Mississippi.  It  and  its  sister  tributary, 
the  Liard,  have  this  distinction  among 
the  rivers  of  America,  that  they  are  the 
only  streams  that  rise  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains  and  force  their  way  back 
through  the  main  chain.  To  see  the 
Peace  River  pass  was  one  of  the  main 
objects  of  our  expedition. 

At  noon  on  the  following  day,  after 
bidding  farewell  to  our  friends  with  gen- 


Surely  there  never  was  so  little  a  stream 
that  served  as  a  highway  of  commerce. 
In  places  it  was  no  more  than  four  feet 
wide,  and  the  Blunderbuss  was  as  much 
out  of  proportion  in  it  as  the  Mauretania 
might  be  in  the  Erie  Canal.  How 
Bower  ever  expected  to  bring  his  barge 
down  after  us  we  could  not  understand. 

It  was  comically  like  the  Fraser  in 
miniature  with  its  little  rapids,  its  end- 
less sharp  bends,  and  its  densely  wooded 
overhanging  banks — but  here  willow 
bushes  took  the  place  of  towering 
spruces.  The  branches  whipped  our 
faces  as  we  snaked  around  the  corkscrew 
turns.  Generations  of  previous  naviga- 
tors have  rolled  the  largest  stones  out  of 
the  bed,  leaving  a  narrow  channel  that 
called  for  sharp  work  on  the  part  of 
the  pilot.  Each  bend  required  an  in- 
stantaneous decision. 

It  was  like  playing  a  child's  game  of 
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shooting  the  rapids.  The  water  was 
never  more  than  a  foot  or  so  deep,  and 
when  we  got  out  of  the  track  we  merely 
stepped  out  and  floated  her  back.  The 
boat  that  preceded  us  down  the  river 
was  painted  red  as  testified  by  the  dec- 
orations on  the  largest  stones.  The 
Blunderbuss  in  passing  left  some  green 
smudges  by  way  of  contrast. 

It  is  difficult  to  convey  the  intimate 
charm  of  that  lively  little  stream.  We 
remember  it  as  the  sweetest  part  of  the 
long  journey.  It  always  behaved  unex- 
pectedly. It  had  a  thousand  pretty  tricks 
to  play,  with  its  brawling  rapids,  its 
still  black  pools,  its  steep  wooded  banks, 
and  its  sunny  little  meadows.  The  water 
was  of  a  clear  amber  color  and  literally 
crowded  with  fish.  When  the  Crooked 
River  becomes  accessible  to  the  outside 
world,  it  cannot  help  but  be  pre-eminent 
among  famous  trout  streams. 

Near  the  point  where  the  river  leaves 
the  lake  stands  a  little  eminence  known 
as  Tea-pot  Mountain  from  its  odd  shape. 
Such  is  the  crookedness  of  the  Crooked 
River  that  the  traveler  in  descending  it 
views  that  mountain  from  every  side,  and 
goes  for  a  whole  day  without  apparently 
distancing  it.  On  the  second  day  he 
loses  it.  On  the  third  day  it  bobs  up 
again  seemingly  as  near  as  ever.  This 
gave  rise  to  something  of  a  mystery  in 
this  unsurveyed  country,  and  indeed 
witchcraft  was  suspected,  until  Bower 
finally  climbed  another  little  height  in 
the  neighborhood,  and  discovered  two 
Tea-pot  Mountains  almost  identical  in 
contour.  Since  when  they  have  changed 
the  name  of  the  second  one  to  Coffee-pot 
Mountain. 

The  second  day  on  the  river,  Sunday, 
July  twenty-second,  is  written  down  in 
our  note-book  as  a  banner  day.  We  had 
found  a  particularly  fine  site  for  our 
camp  the  night  before.  It  was  pitched 
under  spruce  trees  on  top  of  a  steep  little 
bank,  and  we  issued  out  of  the  tent  in 
the  morning  to  look  up  the  river,  spark- 
ling as  it  dimpled  over  the  stones  like 
strings  of  diamonds  shaken  in  the  sun- 
shine. We  breakfasted  off  fried  trout. 
Later,  while  my  partner  was  washing 
dishes  below,  he  attracted  my  attention 
Avith  a  soft  hist !  and  looking  upstream  I 
saw  a  •  magnificent  bull  moose  splashing 


unconcernedly  down  the  middle  of  the 
river. 

We  kept  as  still  as  mice,  and  he  ap- 
proached within  a  few  yards  of  our  camp 
before  making  the  discovery.  Then  he 
stopped  and  for  a  long  second  looked  us 
over  steadily,  as  we  were  looking  at  him. 
His  antlers,  half-grown  at  this  season, 
were  in  velvet.  He  made  a  noble  and  fit- 
ting picture  against  the  background  of 
woods  and  water.  Unfortunately  the 
sun-  was  squarely  at  his  back,  and  a  snap- 
shot was  out  of  the  question,  even  if  I 
could  have  reached  for  the  camera.  We 
had  plenty  of  meat  and  felt  no  mur- 
derous promptings.  It  was  satisfaction 
enough  just  to  see  him  there  in  the  place 
where  he  belonged.  When  it  broke 
upon  him  that  we  were  alive,  he  swung 
about  and  dashed  off  upstream. 

A  Stream  of  Life 

Every  foot  of  the  river  was  a  delight 
that  day.  We  flew  down  the  little  rap- 
ids, dragging  our  paddles  over  the  stones 
for  a  brake.  Along  the  shores  we  picked 
out  the  tracks  of  nearly  every  wild  ani- 
mal that  inhabits  the  North.  We  count- 
ed ten  bald  eagles  sailing  and  joyously 
screaming  in  the  sunny  upper  air.  Anx- 
ious mother  ducks  hid  their  broods 
among  the  reeds  as  we  approached,  or 
wildly  sought  to  distract  our  attention 
with  an  alleged  broken  wing. 

We  were  softly  floating  with  the  cur- 
rent when  we  heard  a  great  puffing  and 
grunting  in  the  tall  grass  above  our 
heads,  as  it  might  be  of  a  fat  man  un- 
willingly getting  out  of  bed  in  the  morn- 
ing. We  came  about  in  the  stream  and 
clung  to  some  bushes  below,  praying  that 
he  might  be  inclined  to  come  down  for 
a  drink.  He  sounded  as  if  he  had  a 
dark  brown  taste  in  his  mouth.  I  got 
the  camera  ready. 

Suddenly  through  the  grass  not  ten 
feet  from  my  partner,  so  near  he  could 
have  reached  over  and  cracked  him  with 
his  paddle,  stuck  the  head  of  a  big  brown 
bear.  It  looked  as  big  as  a  butter-tub  to 
us.  His  breath  was  almost  in  our  faces. 
He  regarded  us  with  the  most  comical 
expression  of  astonishment  on  his  stupid, 
good-natured  phiz,  and  then  with  a  blast 
of  indignant  protest  he  was  gone.  I  de- 
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layed  a  second  too  long  with  the  camera. 
I  hoped  to  get  him  entire,  or  even  a 
shoulder  with  the  head,  and  I  got  noth- 
ing at  all.  For  minutes  afterwards  we 
heard  him  woofing  and  crashing  away 
through  the  bushes.  Indeed  Mr.  Bear 
must  have  received  the  shock  of  his  life. 
As  for  us,  we  mourned  the  missed  pic- 
ture all  the  rest  of  the  trip. 

As  if  it  feared  of  tiring  us  with  river 
scenery,  by  and  by  the  stream  obligingly 
opened  into  a  lovely  little  lake,  the  first 
of  a  series,  like  sapphires  set  in  a  silver 
chain.  Surely  never  shone  anything  so 
blue  and  so  bright  under  the  noon  sun, 
or  ruffled  itself  so  prettily  under  the 
westerly  breeze.  By  way  of  compensa- 
tion, I  suppose,  there  is  a  heavenly  qual- 
ity in  the  summer  sunlight  of  the  North 
that  by  comparison  makes  the  best  effort 
of  the  Southern  sun  look  dull.  To  us 
after  the  shadowy  river  it  was  veritably 
intoxicating.  The  water  of  these  lakes 
was  fairly  warm,  and  we  enjoyed  several 
swims.  We  trolled  for  and  caught  the 
fine  salmon  trout  that  the  Indians  call 
sapi.  Its  pink  flesh  makes  delicate 
feasting. 

A  Giant  Torch 

As  we  were  proceeding  up  the  first 
lake,  suddenly  with  a  strange,  dull  roar 
a  monster  spruce  tree  on  the  shore  be- 
hind us  sprang  complete  into  flame.  It 
was  a  startling  and  magnificent  sight,  a 
pillar  of  scarlet  fire  in  the  broad  day- 
light, wreathed  in  a  pall  of  thick  yellow 
smoke.  We  were  thankful  that  we  had 
built  no  fire  in  that  neighborhood.  We 
supposed  that  it  was  due  to  some  neg- 
lected Indian  camp-fire,  that  had  perhaps 
been  smoldering  for  days  at  the  tree's 
root. 

That  night  as  we  were  baking  bread 
and  frying  sapi  steaks,  our  camp  received 
two  canoe  loads  of  visitors,  who  made 
them  a  fire  of  their  own  near  ours  and 
sat  themselves  down  as  if  to  spend  the 
night.  We  had  been  warned  by  Bower 
that  the  Indians  of  this  neighborhood 
were  apt  to  be  of  the  "strong-arm"  type, 
that  is  to  say  saucy  beggars,  and  we  con- 
tinued about  our  work  and  to  our  supper 
with  a  rigidly  non-committal  air.  They 
were  a  poor-looking  lot  in  their  ragged 
store  clothes.     They  watched  our  every 


movement  with  eyes  as  hard  and  bright 
as  sloe-berries.  One  pounced  eagerly  on 
the  head  of  the  fish  that  we  had  thrown 
away,  but  this  was  merely  a  beggar's 
trick,  for  he  dropped  it  presently  when 
he  thought  no  one  was  looking. 

The  principal  one  among  them  had  a 
few  words  of  English  that  he  employed 
in  asking  for  things  obliquely.  "Wah! 
Bread,  fish,  meat,  tea,  you  got  every- 
t'ing,"  he  said  with  a  fawning  air.  "Me 
got  not'ing.  No  kill,  one,  two,  t'ree 
day.  No  catch  some  fish.  All  people 
ongry  and  sick.  You  see  somet'ing  on 
the  river?" 

"Plenty  of  geese,"  I  said. 

"Wah!"  he  said.  "Me  no  see.  Me 
bad  luck.    No  get  somet'ing  never." 

We  could  hardly  sit  there  gorging  our- 
selves while  they  squatted  by  the  fire 
empty-handed,  so  we  handed  over  what 
was  left  of  the  roast  moose  meat.  They 
took  it  eagerly,  thinking  it  was  beef, 
which  they  prize  above  all  other  foods, 
simply  because  it  is  hard  to  get. 

Finally,  having  exhausted  everything 
else,  our  friend  concentrated  on  salt,  of 
which  we  had  a  small  part  of  a  bag. 

"You  sell  me?"  he  asked  pointing 
to  it. 

I  shook  my  head. 

"No  salt,"  he  said  pathetically.  "Grub 
taste  bad.  Make  sick.  You  get  plenty 
more  at  the  Fort." 

As  I  had  a  strong  suspicion  that  the 
Indians  ordinarily  get  along  very  well 
without  salt,  I  hardened  my  heart,  and 
it  was  well  that  I  did. 

The  piping  of  a  brood  of  goslings  on 
the  river  threw  the  whole  party  into  a 
state  of  excitement.  They  imitated  the 
sound  marvelously  well,  and  the  little 
birds  drew  near.  Then  although  it  was 
almost  dark  a  great  banging  of  guns  took 
place.  Finally  the  principal  beggar 
snatched  a  gun  and  embarked  in  a  canoe, 
as  much  as  to  say  he  would  show  us. 
More  banging  followed,  interspersed 
with  excited  jabbering.  At  least  a  dol- 
lar's worth  of  ammunition  was  wasted 
on  the  fledglings,  and  then  they  didn't 
get  any.  Such  is  the  noble  red  man  of 
this  generation !  We  were  much  re- 
lieved when  they  finally  paddled  away. 
Before  leaving  they  extracted  a  promise 
from  us  to  stop  at  their  camp  next  day,  a 
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promise  that  we  made  with  a  mental 
reservation. 

Crossing  Davis  Lake  next  clay  we  had 
a  breeze  in  our  favor,  and  we  rigged  the 
Blunderbuss  with  a  poplar  pole  and  a 
tarpaulin.  With  all  the  trouble  of  put- 
ting it  up  and  taking  it  down  again,  we 
probably  lost  time,  but  it  kept  us 
amused,  and  has  furnished  a  pretty  pic- 
ture. At  dusk  we  made  Macleod  Lake, 
the  largest  of  the  series.  Our  map  gave 
it  as  twenty-two  miles  long,  but  sixteen 
would  be  nearer  the  mark.  This  map 
was  made  by  a  famous  missionary  among 
the  Indians.  He  was  a  better  missionary 
than  a  map-maker.  The  shores  of  this 
end  of  the  lake  are  swampy,  and  we  were 
hard  put  to  find  a  dry  sleeping  place. 
We  decided  finally  to  head  for  an  island 
or  point  that  we  could  barely  distinguish 
through  the  gloom,  some  seven  miles 
ahead. 

It  was  a  squally  evening.  Off  to  the 
southeast  there  was  a  thunderstorm  and 
the  piled  masses  of  cloud  in  that  quarter 
of  the  heavens  made  sublime  effects  in 
the  reflected  light  of  the  west,  long  after 
the  lower  world  was  in  darkness.  There 
is  an  invincible  charm  in  paddling  wide 
waters  at  night,  with  the  wind  on  one's 
cheek  and  the  waves  slapping  the  bow. 
It  became  very  dark,  but  there  is  al- 
ways light  enough  between  water  and 
sky  to  steer  by.  Finally  the  stars  came 
out  overhead  and  we  rejoiced.  No  lover 
ever  watched  his  dear  one's  face  for 
threatening  signs  more  anxiously  than  we 
were  accustomed  to  study  the  sky. 

We  reached  the  point  at  last  to  find 
that  it  provided  but  a  stony  bed  for 
weary  bones.  We  dug  a  hole  and  cast 
ourselves  in  it,  defying  the  mosquitoes. 
It  was  of  no  avail  though,  they  routed 
us  up  in  a  bitter  temper,  half  dead  with 
unsatisfied  sleep.  We  slung  the  tent  any- 
how and  crawled  under  the  cheesecloth. 

In  the  morning  the  wind  was  against 
us,  and  the  lake  rough.  Progress  was 
very  slow,  and  we  decided  to  lay  off  for 
a  couple  of  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  Stretched  in  soft  grass  on  the 
shore,  warmed  by  the  generous  sun,  and 
blown  upon  by  the  piping  breeze  we 
slept  deliciously.  Continuing  later, 
around  the  next  bend  we  were  aston- 
ished   to   discover   Fort   Macleod,   with 


its  little  white  store  and  the  invariable 
flagpole.  From  the  map  we  had  sup- 
posed it  still  ten  miles  away.  Crossing 
the  last  rough  reach  of  the  lake  a  paddle 
snapped  short  that  we  could  ill  afford  to 
lose. 

Our  reception  upon  landing  below 
the  fort  was  not  encduraging.  Two  In- 
dians scowled  at  us  and  turned  away. 
Under  a  tent  we  found  a  white  man, 
who  was  not  much  more  hospitable.  This 
poor  wretch  had  been  at  the  mercy  of 
the  black  flies  for  weeks,  and  his  face 
was  not  a  pretty  sight.  The  moral  of 
which  is:  travel  by  water  in  the  fly  sea- 
son. He  was  waiting,  he  told  us,  for  his 
partner  to  join  him.  They  were  travel- 
ing with  pack  ponies  overland  to  the 
Peace,  by  way  of  the  Pine  pass. 

An  Empty  Larder 

When  we  asked  for  the  trader  he 
shook  his  head.  "Gone  away,"  he  said, 
whereat  my  partner  and  I  looked  at 
each  other  with  falling  faces.  This  was 
the  place  where  we  had  counted  on  re- 
filling our  grub-box. 

"There  is  not  a  pound  of  flour  or  ba- 
con in  the  place,"  continued  our  infor- 
mant gloomily.  "The  shelves  of  the 
store  are  empty.  The  Indians  are  starv- 
ing. The  trader  has  gone  to  Fort  St. 
James,  eighty-five  miles  west,  to  see  if 
he  can  get  anything.  But  they're  out 
of  grub,  too." 

We  anxiously  debated  on  what  to  do. 
We  were  reduced  to  a  few  pounds  of 
flour,  a  little  rice,  and  half  a  side  of 
bacon.  The  trader  might  return  any 
day,  but  it  was  hardly  advisable  to  hang 
around  eating  up  what  little  we  had,  on 
the  very  slim  chance  of  his  bringing 
something  from  Fort  St.  James.  The 
next  post  on  our  route  was  Fort  St. 
John,  three  hundred  miles  or  more. 
There  was  a  chance  that  we  might  get 
something  from  the  surveyor  at  Rocky 
Mountain  canyon,  five  days'  journey. 
On  the  whole,  there  seemed  to  be  noth- 
ing to  do  but  pull  in  our  belts  and  make 
a  dash  for  it. 

Before  embarking  we  explored  the 
Indian  village  at  Macleod,  a  row  of  log 
shacks,  crazily  thatched  with  wide  strips 
of  bark,  and  a  tiny  church,  with  a  belfry 
like  a  bird  house  on  stilts,  waiting  for 
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that  big  bell.  The  Indians  of  this  place 
are  Sikannis,  a  tribe  which  has  been 
given  an  unsavory  reputation  by  the 
early  travelers.  There  were  but  few 
men  about.  That  the  people  were  starv- 
ing hardly  appeared  from  their  faces, 
and  at  least  the  lake  and  the  river  were 
swarming  with  fish,  but  the  men  con- 
sider fishing  an  occupation  unworthy  of 
them. 

In  front  of  one  of  the  shacks  we  found 
a  highly  picturesque  group  of  women 
and  girls,  busily  working,  all  having 
bright-colored  kerchiefs  bound  round 
their  heads.  The  favorite  Indian  color 
is  a  particularly  raw  shade  of  cerise. 
The  moment  the  camera  was  produced 
from  its  case,  they  fled  into  the  house  of 
one  accord,  slamming  the  door  after 
them.  They  took  turns  peeking  at  us 
through  the  crack,  but  not  all  our 
smiles  or  inviting  words  could  draw 
them  forth  again.  Finally  two  half- 
grown  boys  proved  their  manhood  by 
marching  up  to  within  twenty  feet  of 
the  terrible  camera.  Nearer  they  could 
not  be  tempted. 

Fort  Macleod,  with  its  empty  store, 
its  scowling  savages,  and  its  fly-bitten 
white  man,  was  a  dreary  place,  that  we 
were  glad  to  put  behind  us.  We  camped 
at  the  head  of  a  rapid,  three  miles  below. 
The  Pack  River,  which  empties  Lake 
Macleod,  is  the  same  stream  as  the 
Crooked  River,  on  a  little  larger  scale. 
The  dangerous  rapids  we  had  been 
warned  of  proved  to  be  of  no  great  ac- 
count. There  was  another  lake  to  cross 
next  day,  where  we  took  a  wrong  turn 
and  lost  ourselves  for  an  hour  in  a  beau- 
tiful, winding,  shallow  arm. 

Late  that  afternoon,  the  "character  of 
the  country  began  to  change"  again.  The 
steep,  pine-clad  banks  gave  place  to  wide 
bottoms,  covered  with  great  cotton-wood 
trees,  and  presently  we  were  swept  out 
on  the  bosom  of  another  great  river,  the 
Parsnip,  so-called  from  the  familiar 
wild-flower  that  grows  in  great  profu- 
sion along  its  banks. 

We  entered  it  on  a  wide  semi-circu- 
lar bend.  It  was  nearly  as  large  as 
the  Fraser  and  swifter.  The  Blun- 
derbuss was  carried  down  at  a  sur- 
prising   speed,  and    we    had    not    gone 
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half  a  mile  before  we  were  well  wet- 
ted in  a  rapid.  It  was  a  gaunt,  raw- 
looking  stream,  continually  eating  under 
its  banks  and  spreading  great,  bare  sand- 
bars between.  Everywhere  we  saw  the 
ugly  scars  of  its  rages  in  the  season  of 
freshets.  The  water  was  of  a  peculiar 
cloudy  green  color,  and  in  the  swifter 
places  a  soft,  hissing  sound  rose  from  it. 
We  had  many  a  discussion  as  to  the 
cause  of  this  extraordinary  sound,  but 
I  think  my  partner's  explanation  will  be 
the  correct  one:  That  it  was  caused  by 
the  little  stones  rolling  down  the  bed 
of  the  river  under  the  water. 

There  was  something  intimidating 
about  the  Parsnip.  Besides  being  an 
ugly-looking  stream  and  of  a  headlong 
current,  it  was  a  part  of  the  route  about 
which  we  had  no  information,  and  the 
map  was  a  blank.'  We  had  about  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  it  to  descend. 
There  was  not,  of  course,  a  habitation  of 
any  kind  throughout  the  length  of  it, 
and  what  we  could  see  of  the  country 
looked  desolate.  The  comfortable  world 
of  our  fellow-creatures  began  to  seem 
very  far  away  indeed,  and  for  the  first 
time  a  sense  of  loneliness  bore  upon  us. 

We  saw  several  bears  along  the  banks, 
but  as  the  gun  had  to  be  kept  tucked 
away  to  escape  a  wetting  in  the  frequent 
small  rapids,  my  partner  did  not  get  a 
shot.  On  the  second  day  we  met  three 
Indians  and  a  dog  coming  upstream. 
Conversation  was  difficult.  The  thing 
about  us  that  impressed  them  the  most 
was  our  bare  feet,  in  which  they  seemed 
to  see  something  humorously  indecent. 

This  night  we  made  our  camp  in  a 
dreary  spot  on  top  of  a  cut  bank  which 
had  been  burned  over.  We  chose  the 
place,  hoping  in  the  absence  of  under- 
brush to  escape  the  mosquitoes,  but  they 
were  never  worse.  Supper  was  cooked 
on  the  stones  of  the  shore  below.  We 
were  finally  obliged  to  crawl  up  the  bank 
with  it,  and  thrusting  it  under  the  mos- 
quito bar,  to  eat  inside.  We  were  glad 
to  roll  up  in  our  blankets.  The  silence 
and  the  emptiness  of  this  remote  corner 
of  the  world  oppressed  our  imaginations. 
As  we  lay  waiting  for  sleep  a  strange 
bird  regularly  cleft  the  silence  with  a 
single,  dull,  mournful  note. 
continued) 
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I    am   the    land   of   their   fathers 

In  me  the  virtue  stays 
I  will  bring  back  my  children 

After  certain   days. 

("The  Recall" — Kipling.) 


=^1HE  moon  had  burnt  itself 
down  to  a  flicker,  and 
there  was  a  faint,  insipid 
haze  upon  all  things 
when  they  arrived : — 
first  he,  beating  about 
with  his  odd,  unsteady,  noiseless  flight, 
light,  lean  and  dangerous;  then  she,  a 
great  brown  blotch,  buoyant  but  slow, 
flapping  heavily  over  the  reed-tops — ap- 
pearing suddenly  out  of  nowhere,  jet- 
sam left  by  the  receding  night.  But 
if  we  are  to  believe  anything  at  all  of 
them,  we  must  believe  that  they  came 
on  the  lap  of  the  great  gale  out  of  the 
southeast,  that  had  raged  for  days,  and 
that  they  had,  by  one  of  those  jests 
which  fate  loves  to  play,  been  thrown 
together,  been  hurled  along  together, 
and  been  finally  delivered  at  their  des- 
tination within  sight  of  one  another — 
these  hereditary  enemies,  this  ill-assorted 
pair.  Last  night,  yesterday,  the  day  be- 
fore, perhaps,  he  had  been  passing  on 
his  "lawful  occasions"  over  the  impene- 
trable marshes  of  Hungary  and  she — 
she  had  been  sampling  French  frogs,  or, 
for  aught  I  know,  Danubian  eels.  Any- 
way, they  came  somehow  and  from 
somewhere,  and  in  the  coming  fulfilled 
their  destiny,  and — formed  the  excuse 
for  this  story. 

You  picture  them  as  they  flew;  he 
the  trim  bird  of  prey,  a  full-grown 
marsh  harrier  of  some  twenty-one  inches, 
brown  except  for  his  whitish  head,  scim- 
itar-winged,  long-tailed,   with   strangely 


A     GREAT,     BROWN     BLOTCH     FLAPPING 
HEAVILY    OVER    THE    REED-TOPS 

loose  plumage  and  the  faintest  sugges- 
tion of  an  owl-like  disc  about  the  pierc- 
ing amber  eyes,  a  link,  as  it  were,  in  the 
scheme  of  things  'twixt  owls  and  hawks ; 
and  she,  full  ten  inches  longer,  brown 
with  black  streaks  like  a  cluster  of  dead 
reeds,  heavy,  slow,  with  her  great 
rounded  wings,  peaceful  and  retiring, 
but  fell  and  bitter  to  molest.  So  one 
might  compare  the  stately  liner  and  the 
small,  swift  cruiser  armed  to  the  teeth. 

You  picture,  too,  this  scene  to  which 
they  came;  this  land  of  the  marsh  folk; 
these  acres  of  bending,  swaying  reeds  in 
which  the  wind  lost  itself  with  mysteri- 
ous swishing  like  the  noise  of  secretly 
drawn  swords;  this  English  jungle,  im- 
penetrable as  an  Indian  jungle,  with  its 
ten-foot  marshalled  rushes,  only  with 
water  everywhere  save  where  low-walled 
marshes  guided  the  choked  rivers,  mark- 
ing each  sinuous  stream  with  a  double 
line  of  willows,  bowed  with  their  backs 
to  the  east,  and  lifted  boughs,  like  old 
men  that  fight  their  way  through  a 
storm  with  arms  upraised  to  guard  the 
face.  And  over  all,  over  marsh  and 
dyke  and  phalanxed  reeds,  over  rasping 
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coot  and  clucking  moorhen,  over  mo- 
tionless heron  and  swishing,  hungry 
pike,  over  quacking  duck  and  brilliant, 
streaking  kingfisher  the  ceaseless,  mo- 
notonous soft  hiss  of  rain  falling  upon 
water. 

She  sank  ponderously  into  a  bed  of 
towering  rushes  and  he  beat  on,  then 
turned  and  came  back  slowly  like  one 
who  is  looking  for  something  and  thinks 
he  may  have  passed  it.  Then,  quite  sud- 
denly, a  teal,  which  had  squatted  and 
let  him  by  the  first  time,  crushing  her- 
self into  the  ooze  of  an  outlying  mud- 
spur,  rose,  unable  longer  to  bear  the 
strain,  and  hurtled  like  a  whirring  bul- 
let toward  the  water.  Though  she  had 
so  faithfully  copied  a  lump  of  earth  at 
his  first  passing,  something,  some  un- 
guarded tremor  of  cramped  limbs,  some 
fluffing  of  wind-lifted  feathers,  must 
have  flashed  to  the  corner  of  his  quick 
eye  after  the  passing  and  bid  him  turn. 
And  the  little  duck  could  not  face  the 
second  scrutiny.  She  bolted  headlong 
for  safety,  and  quick  as  thought  he  was 
after  her. 

Now  the  teal  is  the  swiftest  of  all 
duck,  and  he  who  would  shoot  one  must 
aim  full  twenty  feet  in  front  of  the  bird, 
such  is  its  speed.  The  harrier,  on  the 
other  hand,  had  not  suggested  anything 
of  speed  up  till  then,  but  rather  a  some- 
what uncertain,  lazy  flapping,  but  in 
that  instant  one  realized  the  hidden 
truth.  Instantaneously  the  sloth  fell 
from  him,  and  he  became  a  wonder  of 
speed ;  fierce,  cruel  speed ;  speed  to  kill 
with  and  destroy. 

The  duck  had  not  three  hundred  yards 
to  cover,  and  the  marsh  harrier  perhaps 
four  hundred,  yet  it  seemed  as  if  the 
duck  was  slow  by  comparison.  One 
saw  the  bird  of  prey  catch  up  stroke 
over  wing-stroke ;  saw  the  head  and  lan- 
cet-sharp claws  of  one  leg  dropped  for 
the  death  stroke;  heard  the  whistle  of 
wings  like  swords,  and  then — and  then, 
the  marsh  harrier  was  whirling  on  over 
the  waters,  lifting — it  looked  like  jump- 
ing in  the  air — swiftly  to  avoid  the 
splash  thrown  up  by  the  diving  teal. 
Yes,  it  was  very  prettily  dnne,  that  sud- 
den headlong  dive  of  the  duck's  just  in 
the  very  last  fraction  of  a  second.  An- 
other  inch   and — but   no   matter.      Ten 


minutes  later  the  marsh  harrier  was 
roosting  in  a  patch  of  rushes,  breakfast- 
less  and  very  tired. 

And  so  they  came  back  to  England, 
these  two,  the  bittern  and  the  marsh 
harrier,  whose  ancestors  had  a  century 
before  been  common  all  over  the  land, 
before  time  and  fate,  drainage  and  the 
gun,  had  exterminated  most,  and  the 
remnant  had  fled  to  settle  elsewhere. 

Dusk  had  already  slid  a  great  drab 
hand  across  the  fretted  water  and  pool- 
pocked  marshes,  thrusting  out  plucking 
fingers  of  shadows  from  the  dark  places, 
when  the  bittern  lifted  from  her  reed- 
bed  and  flew  with  a  slow,  heavy  flight  to 
another  to  feed,  and  the  marsh  harrier 
appeared  quite  suddenly,  skimming 
along  on  that  silent,  aimless  flight  of  his 
over  the  tops  of  the  reeds.  He  drew 
out  on  his  course  to  let  the  bittern  go 
by — he  could  see  the  green  eye  of  the 
big  bird  glaring  at  him  like  the  eye  of 
a  lizard,  so  close  he  was — shot  round  a 
regiment  of  bulrushes — you  should 
have  seen  the  quarrelsome  black  coots 
bobbing  under  water  for  dear  life  as  he 
appeared — dipped  suddenly,  and  rose 
again  instantly  as  a  tell-tale  splash  in 
the  water  just  ahead  of  him  told  of  the 
alarmed  retreat  of  a  fish — probably  a 
beam — which  he  would  have  caught, 
and — almost  collided  with  something 
coming  out  of  a  canal-like  water-lane 
cut  through  the  reeds. 

The  something  sat  on  its  tail  in  mid- 
air— which  is  a  bird's  way  of  putting  on 
the  brake — and  let  out  the  most  diaboli- 
cal screech  that  you  ever  heard,  even  in 
dreams.  The  marsh  harrier  shot  off  at 
a  tangent  as  though  he  had  collided 
with  a  "live"  wire,  but  he  said  nothing. 
Then,  after  he  had  investigated  from 
afar  and  made  the  screecher  out  as  one 
of  those  short-eared  owls  that  spend 
their  summers  in  Sweden  or  Russia,  he 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could 
find  better  and  easier  game  elsewhere 
perhaps  and  removed. 

In  this  he  showed  a  trait  in  his  char- 
acter which  so  many  naturalists  have 
mistaken  for  cowardice  in  others  besides 
himself.  It  is  not.  Only,  it  meant  that 
he  knew  that  the  chances  of  his  killing 
the  short-eared  owl  were  almost  equal 
to   the   chances   of   the   short-eared   owl 
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leaving  him  a  wound  or  two  be- 
fore he  died,  and  a  bird  cannot 
afford  to  risk  that. 

At  least,  a  bird  cannot  afford 
to  risk  it  except  when  nesting, 
and  then  they  risk  anything. 

Suppose  a  wing  were  injured 
in  the  struggle  ?  Suppose  a  wing 
were  only  temporarily  disabled? 
What  then  ?  Well,  ask  the  gray 
crows  and  the  carrion  crows 
and  the  ever-hungry  gulls  that 
question,  and  if  they  don't  smile 
it  will  only  be  because  they  are 
birds  and  cannot. 

Up  and  down  the  straight- 
cut  waterways  he  flapped,  sur- 
prising the  otters  at  their  fish- 
ing; across  the  open  lakes  where 
the  wind  took  him  and  whirled 
him  aloft  like  some  great  brown- 
paper  kite,  and  the  dark  waters 
crisped  into  little  crinkled 
waves,  and  over  the  lone 
marshes,  where  flocks  of  pee- 
wits beat  to  windward  at  sight 
of  him  and  wary  wild  duck 
quacked  in  the  dykes.  Then, 
suddenly,  just  as  he  topped  the 
river-bank,  he  half  shut  his 
wings  and  slid  downward  with 
a  swift,  silent  rush. 

It  was  a  moorhen  coming  up 
out  of  the  water  to  feed  out  on 
the  marsh  that  he  had  happened 
upon.  The  bird  half  turned,  fell  side- 
ways, and  screamed — there  was  no  time 
to  do  more — ere  the  blow,  the  single 
blow,  fell  from  that  hooked  beak,  and 
the  moorhen's  life  went  out  with  the 
stroke  like  the  breaking  of  an  egg. 

The  harrier  stayed  and  fed  just  where 
he  made  his  "kill,"  and  the  night  stole 
up  from  the  east,  and  the  big  lean  shore- 
rats  came  out  and  peered  at  him,  and 
the  wild  duck  and  widgeon,  the  teal 
and  the  pochard  began  to  pass  overhead, 
with  whistling  wings,  in  companies,  to 
feed,  for  this  was  the  magic  hour  of  the 
"flight"  when  all  the  various  species  of 
wild  duck  which  have  been  sleeping  out 
at  sea  during  the  day  come  inland  to  feed 
at  night,  and  when  all  the  wild"  fowl 
seem  to  wake  and  indulge  in  a  game  of 
general  post,  calling  the  while  one  to  the 
other  and  exchanging  views.      No  man 
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has  ever,  apparently,  properly  explained 
the  mystery  of  the  "flight,"  but  I  sus- 
pect it  is  the  fact  that  night  hampers 
the  shooter  and  cripples  the  bird  of  prey, 
and  not  any  inherent  love  of  the  dark, 
that  makes  the  wild  fowl  receive  night 
like  children  that  rejoice  at  the  sun  after 
rain. 

So,  in  the  gathering  gloom,  full  fed 
and  silent,  our  marsh  harrier  swept 
back  to  his  roosting  place,  while  all  the 
air  about  him  was  full  of  the  rush  and 
whir  of  legions  and  regiments,  moving 
to  take  up  their  stations  for  the  night. 
As  he  sank  to  the  rushes  a  big,  shadowy 
thing  passed  overhead,  letting  itself 
down  from  the  southeastern  sky.  A 
punt-gun  was  fired  somewhere  far  off 
with  a  thick,  choking  "boomp,"  and  in 
the  comparative  silence  which  followed 
there  rose  upon  the  air  a  deep,  hollow 
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booming  that  grew 
and  grew  and 
grew  till  it  filled 
the  reed-jungles 
and  the  night  all 
about,  the  unmis- 
takable boom  of 
the  male  bittern 
courting  his  mate. 
The  marsh  harrier 
heard  it  and  con- 
nected it  with  the 
great  shape  that 
had  passed  him  a 
moment  before, 
coming  in  from 
sea.  And  out  away 
on  the  river  wall 
an  old  marshman 
heard  it,  too,  and 
caught  his  com- 
panion by  the  arm.    . 

"Reckon  us  never  thart  t'  ha'  heard 
tha-at  agen  'fore  we  died,  bor,"  he  ex- 
claimed, and  the  other  nodded. 

They  were  pleased,  those  two  old 
men,  and  felt  almost  as  if  they  could  die 
happy,  for  it  was  the  first  booming  of 
the  bittern  they  had  heard  for  seventy 
years,  when  the  sound  used  to  lull  them 
to  sleep  in  their  cots. 

I  do  not  know  at  what  hour  the  fe- 
male marsh  harrier  came,  nor  how,  save 
that  it  was  surely  from  the  southeast,  from 
somewhere  on  the  mainland  of  Europe, 
whence  the  gale  had  driven  her.  Nor 
can  I  explain  in  what  manner  she  dis- 
covered her  mate  in  the  dark,  when  she 
had  all  England  to  look  over,  or,  at  any 
rate,  all  those  miles  of  reeds  and  water, 
river  and  marsh.  If  I  could  explain 
that,  I  should  know  one  of  the  deepest 
secrets  of  nature  and  the  most  miraculous 
— how  the  birds  of  prey  contrive  to  find 
their  mates. 

It  is  said  of  them  that  if  one  of  a 
pair  be  slain,  though  there  be  not  an- 
other bird  of  that  species  in  all  that  land, 
the  survivor  will  go  away  for  a  space 
and  will  presently  return,  sure  as  the 
swallows  return  in  summer,  with  a  new 
mate.  It  was  a  more  wonderful  thing 
than  that  other  coming  together,  not 
four  hundred  yards  distant,  of  the  bit- 
terns, because  in  their  case  the  booming 
was  a  sure  guide  to  the  other,  whereas 
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in  the  harriers' 
case  there  was  no 
sound,  sight  would 
count  for  very  lit- 
tle on  that  dark 
night,  and  scent 
was  out  of  the 
question,  since  it 
is  probable  that 
few  birds  can  smell 
much.  It  looked 
like  magic,  but  it 
was  probably  a 
wonderfully  devel- 
oped sense  which 
we  cannot  under- 
stand. 

Be  all  these 
things  as  they  may, 
the  first  ghostly 
dawn-haze  shim- 
mering over  the 
waters  discovered  both  harriers  on  the 
wing  together,  beating,  in  that  hany- 
ing  fashion  which  has  given  them  their 
name,  up  and  down  the  edges  of  the 
great  reed-jungles.  It  was  hard  to  say 
how  long  they  had  been  awake,  but  the 
owl  resemblance  in  the  disc  around  the 
eyes  seemed  to  go  deeper  than  mere 
looks.  Dusk  and  dawn  found  them  al- 
ways on  the  prowl,  while  in  the  full  day 
they  rarely  moved  far. 

Now  there  are  times  when  fate  hides 
her  face  from  even  the  most  fortunate 
of  us,  and  every  venture  turns  in  our 
hands.  So  it  is  with  birds  sometimes, 
and  so  it  is  more  especially  when  win- 
ter enters  upon  her  last  long  strug- 
gle against  the  spring,  and  all  the  food 
seems  eaten  for  the  hunted,  and  all  the 
hunted  seem  too  wary  for  the  hunters. 
It  is  true,  indeed,  that  the  female  marsh 
harrier  brought  to  bag  a  young  jack, 
plucked  beautifully  off  the  surface  of 
the  water  just  as  he  rose  to  smell  the 
dawn,  and  the  male  bird  found  and  slew 
a  half-frozen  kingfisher,  entangled  in 
some  reeds.  That  was  not  enough  fuel 
to  make  up  for  the  enormous  expendi- 
ture of  energy  required  by  rapid .  flight, 
though,  and  both  birds  were  still  hun- 
gry. The  hen  bird  blundered  a  grand 
chance  she  had  at  a  belated  duck,  and 
the  male,  half  an  hour  later,  missed  a 
fieldfare  he  swooped  at  twice.     Again, 
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the    female    flew    down    a 

rook   about   noon,   but  was 

too   exhausted    to   enter   on 

the  fight  alone,  and  before 

her  new  mate  could  come, 

a  great,  fierce,  slash-winged 

peregrine   falcon   swooped   down   like   a 

falling  bolt  and  went  away  with  the  rook 

on  his  own  account. 

All  day,  indeed,  they  hunted,  with 
short  rests,  but  never  a  thing  did  they 
catch,  and  when  night  came  down  and 
the  "flight"  was  over,  they  went  to  roost 
on  the  ground,  as  was  their  custom,  and 
empty,  as  was  not  by  any  means  their 
custom. 

Next  dawn,  ere  the  morning  "flight" 
— the  return  journey  back  to  the  sea — 
had  begun,  they  launched  forth  together 
again,  pale  shapes  in  the  dense  haze. 
And  this  time  they  were  not  quite  so 
averse  to  taking  risks,  which  is  not  sur- 
prising, seeing  that  in  remaining  empty 
they  were  taking  the  greatest  risk  of 
all.  Birds,  by  reason  of  their  enormous 
expenditure  of  energy,  soon  starve,  you 
see. 

There  was  a  clear,  horribly  calm, 
aloof  moon  shining  above  the  mist,  and 
the  wind  had  quite  gone.  It  was  fiend- 
ishly cold,  and  the  air  rang  hollow,  so 
they  knew  that  ice  had  formed  during 
the  night  on  much  of  the  water  beneath 
them,  though  they  could  not  see,  for  air 
always  rings  like  that — hollow  and  echo- 
ing— over  ice. 

There  was  nothing  abroad  at  that 
hour  except  the  short-eared  owls,  and 
the  snipe  who  were  "visping"  about  in 
the  marshes,  trying  to  dodge  the  owls, 
and  a  single  gaunt,  lonely  heron,  who 
got  up  from  somewhere  and  floated 
away,  up  and  up  and  up,  till  he  became 
a  rough-cut  silhouette,  black  against  the 
moon.  Then  the  bittern  started  boom- 
ing again  in  the  mazes  of  the  reeds,  and 
the  lean  dawn  wind  came  whispering 
and  sighing  over  the  ice,  and  a  coot  flew 
out  to  feed  in  open  water,  and  slid  ten 
yards  when  he  alighted  because  he  had 
not,  being  a  "bird  of  the  year,"  seen  ice 
before.  Instantly  two  gray  crows,  who 
had  been  roosting  in  a  willow  near  by, 
flapped  down  to  help  him — he  had  a 
broken  leg,  I  have  reason  to  believe — 
in  their  own  strange  way,  and  the  har- 
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riers  whirled  down  upon  the  crows  to- 
gether and  with  a  warning  scream,  and 
before  they  knew  it  there  was  a  raw, 
still  light  over  all  things  and  day  shot 
up  and  surprised  them  at  as  pretty  a 
scrimmage  as  ever  you  saw  in  your  life. 

Now  the  gray  crow  is  a  gentleman  of. 
fortune,  and  one  may  call  him  many 
unnice  things  and  not  be  far  wrong,  but 
coward  could  never  be  one  of  them.  No, 
your  crows  are  never  cowards,  though 
they  may  be  own  brothers  to  the  devil, 
as  some  aver.  These  two  just  held  out 
their  strong,  black  beaks  straight  in 
front  of  them  like  bayonets  and  went  at 
the  foe  sturdily,  and  it  is  only  saying 
that  they  were  crows  to  add  with  a 
scandalous  amount  of  language.  The 
harriers,  on  the  other  hand,  fought  si- 
lently, swooping  and  wheeling,  shoot- 
ing and  swerving  with  splendid  science, 
quite  masters  in  the  art  of  fence.  It  re- 
minded one  of  two  famous  "blades" 
fighting  a  pair  of  ruffians  armed  with 
staves,  such  as  one  sees  in  pictures  of 
the  old  days. 

In  the  meanwhile,  however,  the  coot 
was  not  dead.  No  one  had  yet  found 
time  to  touch  him.  He  had  only  his 
broken  leg  to  bother  him  and  a  cut  given 
by  an  ice  splinter.  Moreover,  he  had  his 
cunning,  too.  Though  nominally  classed 
as  one  of  the  hunted  wild  folk,  he  was 
not  at  all  an  innocent.  "Cunning  and 
cruel  as  a  bald  coot,"  they  say  in  the 
wild,  and  the  saying  holds  some  truth. 
He  fled  to  the  reeds,  this  gray-black 
prize  to  be  fought  over,  straight  for  the 
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dense  ranks  of  sedge  where  the  bittern 
boomed  flapped  he,  and  it  came  to  him 
as  he  flew  that  he  had  better  get  there 
quick,  for  he  had  lost  more  blood  than 
he  thought  and  the  effort  of  flight  was 
almost  too  much  for  him. 

Both  sets  of  combatants  became  aware 
of  his  vanishment  together  and  ceased 
fighting.  They  looked  around  stupidly 
for  a  second  or  two  and  departed  in 
opposite  directions  and  a  foolish  silence. 

Now  the  harriers'  path  took  them  pre- 
cisely over  the  spot  where  the  bittern, 
hidden  in  his  reeds,  was  grunting  to  him- 
self like  a  strayed  bull,  and,  since  they 
moved  very  quickly,  indeed,  were  in  time 
to  see  the  coot  sink  into  cover.  He 
could  not  have  been  more  than  half  a 
dozen  yards  from  the  bittern,  and  as 
they  swerved  and  swept  back  in  a  circle 
at  the  sight,  they  could  see  him  plainly, 
"freezing"  in  a  tuft  of  floating,  decayed 
stuff.  As  they  poised  and  tacked  and 
hung  to  the  breeze  they  could  see  plainly, 
.too,  the  great  brown  body  of  the  bittern 
standing  in  about  six  inches  of  water, 
motionless  among  the  reeds,  his  evil, 
lancelike  beak  pointing  straight  upwards 
and  his  reptilian  green  eyes  regarding 
them  steadily.  He  looked  exactly  like 
a  cluster  of  upright,  withered  rushes. 
He  meant  to  look  like  it.  The  booming 
had  ceased. 

For  perhaps  a  minute  they  swept  and 
swung  backwards  and  forwards  over 
the  spot  like  ships  in  the  tideway,  while 
the  day  folk  awoke  all  about  them. 
Then  the  female  marsh  harrier  swooped 
down  and  swept  with  a  rush,  clutching, 
within  six  inches  of  the  coot's  hiding 
place.  The  coot  edged  nearer  to  the 
bittern,  and  the  bittern  sank  down, 
down,  till  he  became  merely  a  great, 
puffed-out  heap  of  feathers  with  a  head 
buried  somewhere  in  his  back  and  that 
murderous  beak  sticking  straight  up- 
wards out  of  the  heap. 

The  male  harrier  flashed  down  next, 
and  again  the  coot  edged  in  toward  that 
crouched,  waiting  bundle  of  brown  so 
still  and  quiet.  But  the  harriers  had  no 
quarrel  with  the  bittern ;  he  was  too  big. 
All  they  wanted  was  the  coot,  and  in 
their  hunger  they  never  noticed  how 
near  the  coot  was  creeping  to  the  bittern. 

It  was  the  female  harrier's  turn  next, 


and  she  swept  clean  over  the  coot's  back 
what  time  he  ducked  flat  in  the  water. 
She  paused,  flapping,  to  clutch  him,  and 
— as  it  were  the  passage  of  an  assagai — 
something  whizzed  past  her  head.  There 
was  not  the  slightest  need  to  tell  that 
bird  of  prey  what  had  happened,  not  the 
least  need  at  all.  She  had  received  her 
education  among  the  great  white  herons 
of  southern  Europe,  and  bitterns  she 
had  known  before.  She  was,  therefore, 
fully  aware  that  this  cast  javelin,  this 
hurled  spear,  was  the  bittern's  beak  on 
the  end  of  the  outflung  bittern's  neck. 
Had  it  gone  true  it  would  have  spitted 
her  like  a  joint  for  roasting. 

Then  she  flung  herself  sideways, 
knowing  that  there  was  no  time  to 
rise  before  the  lightning-quick  second 
thrust.  But  she  was  too  late.  Too  late, 
yes,  and  she  spun  round  and  round  like 
a  beetle  on  a  pin  by  the  force  of  her 
spring — spitted  clean  through  the  loose 
skin  just  under  the  wing.  And  that  was 
luck.  A  little  higher,  a  quarter  of  an 
inch,  one  might  say,  and  the  bone  of  the 
wing,  strong  though  it  was,  would  have 
been  splintered  like  a  bit  of  firewood, 
and — well,  the  gray  crows  would  have 
ultimately  found  and  assisted  her  in 
their  own  odd  fashion,  after  all. 

Then  something  kicked  her  violently 
in  the  back  and  wings  beat  upon  her 
madly  for  a  space  and  were  still,  and 
when  she  had  regained  her  breath — it 
had  been  knocked  out  of  her  by  the 
wings — and  could  see  through  the  mist 
of  flying  feathers,  she  discovered  that 
she  was  not  the  only  one  that  was  spit- 
ted. That  terrible  beak  had  pierced  her 
skin  and,  running  on,  had  gone  clean 
into  the  unhappy  coot  as  well,  but  with 
this  difference:  the  coot  got  it  in  the 
heart  and  died  as  speedily  as  possible. 

Next  moment,  with  a  scream  that 
sent  a  chill  shiver  down  the  back  of 
everyone  of  the  feathered  marsh  folk 
within  hearing,  the  male  marsh  harrier 
— seeing  his  chance,  possibly — fell  upon 
the  head  of  that  bittern  and  carved  it 
so  that  the  bird  withdrew  his  beak  in 
a  hurry  to  slay  this  insolent  one,  and  the 
hen  bird  rolled  twice  over  in  the  water, 
picked  herself  up  and  rose  madly  and 
for  her  very  life.  Followed  a  scream 
from  her  above,  a  scream  from  him  be- 
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low,  and  instantly  he  cleared  himself 
from  the  fight  masterfully  to  join  her 
and  beat  away  over  the  whispering, 
swishing  reeds  as  stoically  as  any  couple 
of  Red  Indians.  They  might  never  have 
had  such  a  thing  as  a  narrow  escape 
from  death  in  their  lives,  to  judge  by 
their  manner,  much  less  one  but  a  few 
seconds  before. 

All  this  may  have  been  very  fine  and 
exciting  for  the  lookers-on — there  are 
always  plenty  of  hidden  lookers-on  in 
the  wild,  you  know — but  it  did  not  gain 
the  marsh  harriers  a  meal.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  gained  them  a  foe — two 
foes.  Whatever  kind  of  feud  they  had 
carried  on  with  the  bitterns  before  was 
tame  and  meek  to  that  which  began  be- 
tween them  now.  Indeed,  in  that  hour 
commenced  one  of  those  strange,  un- 
ceasing, appallingly  bitter  and  appar- 
ently unreasoning  wars  which  some- 
times break  out  among  the  wild  folk. 
No  one  can  explain  properly  what  ex- 
actly is  the  cause  of  these  blood  feuds, 
but  I  think  fate  has  much  to  do  with  it 
— fate,  who  loves  to  throw  together 
creatures  whose  habits  place  them  in  di- 
rect opposition.  The  harriers  went 
away  filled  with  hate  against  the  bird 
who  had  denied  them  their  prey — prey 
for  which  he  himself  could  have  had  no 
possible  use — and  though  one  killed  a 
wounded  widgeon  in  half  an  hour  and 
the  other  a  snipe,  that  hate  never  left 
them.     Perhaps  it  was  born  in  them. 

So  the  days  slid  on,  and  the  east  winds 
grew  worse  and  worse.  By  which  token 
you  see  there  was  no  chance  for  these 
four  to  return  by  the  path  they  had 
come,  unless  they  cared  to  risk  a  sea- 
passage  against  wind,  and  that  no  bird 
in  his  senses  will  do.  Nevertheless,  the 
cold  grew  less  and  less  day  by  day,  and 
the  birds  who  had  gone  to  the  south,  to 
Portugal  and  Spain,  and  even  to  far 
Africa,  the  peewits  and  the  golden  plov- 
er, redshanks  and  sickle-billed  curlew, 
began  to  return  arm  in  arm,  as  it  were, 
with  the  woodcock  and  the  fieldfares, 
because  they  knew  that,  however  the 
east  wind  may  bluster  and  try  to  carry 
it  off,  the  back  of  winter  was  broken 
and  the  marshes  would  no  longer  ring 
back  as  hard  as  iron  and  jar  the  frame 
when  they  went  to  probe  for  worms. 


HE    LOOKED    EXACTLY     LIKE    A    CLUMF 
OF     WITHERED    RUSHES 

The  catkins  swelled  and  became  all 
tassely  along  the  rivers,  the  reeds  took 
on  a  new  and  lighter  green,  and  coots 
began  to  fight  more  even  than  was  their 
quarrelsome  wont.  Then  the  wild 
geese  went  "honking"  north  in  long  Vs 
across  the  dull  night  sky,  and  the  gray 
crows  took  to  dancing  and  can-cans 
without  reason  given,  and  at  last,  upon 
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a  morn,  the  male  marsh  harrier,  sallying 
forth,  returned  with  a  dainty,  little 
white-rumped  wheat  ear  hanging  limp 
in  his  talons.  Then  they  knew  that 
spring  had  come.  The  wheatear  is  the 
first  of  our  summer  birds  to  return. 
Moreover,  if  any  doubted  it,  one  had 
only  to  point  to  the  tree  sparrows  flip- 
ping into  the  thatch  of  the  marshland 
cowsheds,  with  feathers  in  their  beaks 
to  prove  it. 

The  marsh  harriers'  first  nest  was  a 
failure.  It  did  not  pretend  to  be  much 
at  the  best,  just  a  few  reeds  and  bents 
stuck  into  a  tuft  of  rushes,  and  it  was 
all  carried  away  by  a  rising  of  the  river. 
The  second  attempt,  on  the  edge  of  a 
reed-jungle,  drew  the  attention  of  an 
egg-collector  seeking  rarities,  and  they 
forsook  it.  The  third  try  was  also  on 
the  ground  among  rushes,  but  a  rat  ran 
away  with  the  first  egg,  and  although 
the  rat  died  suddenly  under  the  delicate 
attentions  of  the  female  harrier,  the  egg 
was  broken  in  the  struggle. 

The  harriers  were  in  despair,  when  at 
length  they  discovered  an  islet  in  the 
very  heart  of  the  jungle,  a  matted,  un- 
healthy looking  spot  not  twenty  yards 
across,  well  out  of  the  shallow  water- 
ways. An  ideal  spot  for  such  nesters; 
yes,  but  it  had  just  one  drawback.  They 
found  it  out  on  the  very  first  night  they 
roosted  there.  Safe  from  rat  and  man  it 
was,  and  hidden  from  the  crows,  but 
the  bittern  boomed  deep  and  hollowly, 
unseen  and  stealthy  all  round  them. 

Moreover,  the  dawn  did  not  find  him 
silent.  He  boomed  all  day,  when  he 
wasn't  feeding,  first  on  one  side  of  the 
little  islet,  then  on  the  other,  and  al- 
though they  never  actually  saw  him  they 
heard  the  sudden  splash  of  his  outflung 
— I  had  almost  said  "hurled" — beak 
striking  at  his  prey,  and  more  than  once 
beheld  the  rushes  sway  and  shake  in  a 
rippling  line  when  no  wind  was  abroad 
to  warrant  the  movement.  However, 
there  was  nothing  for  It.  Bitterns  or 
no  bitterns,  they  must  nest  somewhere 
at  any  cost,  and  this  seemed  to  be  the 
only  spot  possible,  so  they  stuck  to  it. 
You  see,  nesting  with  birds  is  their  form 
of  religion.  Nest  they  must — must,  you 
understand.  There  is  no  getting  out  of 
it,  and  who  shall  say  that  there  have  not 


been  worse  religions,  than  that  in  the 
world  before  to-day?  One  might  trav- 
erse countries  and  not  find  a  better. 

Yes,  it  was  a  strange  nesting,  all  shut 
in  there  and  cut  off  from  the  world — 
you  could  just  see  a  ragged,  spiked  cir- 
cle of  sky  between  the  tops  of  the  great 
reeds  as  you  sat  on  the  nest — all  damp 
and  lonely  and  eerie  with  that  hidden, 
green-eyed  bird — like  a  reptile's  eyes — 
booming  and  booming  and  booming  all 
round  you,  night  and  day,  leg-deep  in 
water  and  the  stodge  of  many-times- 
rotted  reeds. 

The  male  marsh  harrier  worked  hard 
in  those  days,  for  although  he  occa- 
sionally sat  on  the  three  white  eggs,  he 
had  no  love  for  the  work  and  preferred 
to  do  hunting  for  two  instead.  There 
would  fall  a  sudden  hush,  the  everlast- 
ing reel  of  the  grasshopper  warblers  and 
the  ceaseless  chanting  of  sedge  and  reed 
warblers  would  die  down  to  a  whisper; 
the  little  dainty  bearded  tit  who  had, 
curiously  enough,  slung  her  nest  only 
four  feet  above  the  sitting  harrier's 
sleek  cranium  and  taken  no  harm,  would 
thrust  out  her  moustached  head,  give  a 
single  chirp,  and  down  over  that  ragged 
spiked  circle  of  sky  would  flap  the  male 
harrier,  heavy  loaded  with  booty  of  any 
and  every  kind,  from  a  dead  rabbit  of 
someone  else's  slaying  to  a  silver  smelt 
dropped  from  the  nests ;  from  a  speckled, 
limp  frog  to  a  downy,  dumpy  duckling 
or  a  long-winged,  red-beaked  redshank. 
He,  indeed,  was  no  "chooser  of  the 
slain" — even  if  others  slew  for  him.  He 
took  frankly  what  he  could  get,  and 
thanked  Providence,  who  made  young 
wild  fowl  so  foolish  as  to  stray  from 
their  mammas,  till  the  old  birds,  in  de- 
spair, would  rise  up  in  a  body  and  mob 
him  all  across  the  wide  horizon. 

Then  on  a  day — June  the  second  it 
was,  no,  June  the  fourth — the  booming 
ceased,  ceased  as  suddenly  as  it  had  be- 
gun, three  months  and  one  day  from  the 
date  on  which  it  had  started.  That 
meant  nothing  to  most  people,  but  to 
those  who  had  understanding  of  these 
things,  and  the  marsh  harriers  were 
among  them,  it  meant  that  the  bitterns 
had  hatched  out  their  four  eggs.  By 
the  same  token,  too,  the  harriers  judged 
that  there  would  be  trouble  afoot,  but 
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they    had    no    time    to    worry    about    it 
just  then,  being  fully  occupied   in  feed- 
ing   their    own    young,    who    much    re- 
sembled   balls    of 
white  plush.    The 
y  o  u  n  g   harriers 
were  late  enough 
as  it  was,  by  rea- 
son of  the  difficul- 
ties of  n  e  s  t  i  n  g 
aforementioned, 
and  the  old  birds 
were  w  o  r  k  i  n  g 
night    and 
day,      al- 
most,   to 
feed    them 
bountifully 
and  make  up  for 
lost  time.      Birds 
of  prey  are  early 
nesters  as  a  rule 
and    their    young 
slow  of  growth — 
helpless  and  rav- 
enous.    The  bit- 
terns' young  were 
ravenous,  too,  but  not  so  help- 
less. 

It  must  have  been  because  of 
these  things  that  the  harriers 
failed  to  attach  much  impor- 
tance to  one  or  two  little 
things  that  were  going  on 
around  them.  For  instance, 
on  July  the  first  the  male  bit- 
tern could  be  heard  calling  his 
hoarse  croak  among  the  reeds, 
and  there  was  a  slow  and  much 
protracted  rustling  past  the 
harriers'  nest,  as  though  he  and 
something  else  were  going  by, 
though  nothing  could  be  seen. 
I  say  "something  else"  advised- 
ly, because  behind  the  stealthy 
old  bittern  who  croaked  came 
one  moving  clumsily,  who 
stopped  from  time  to  time  to  bubble — 
yes,  bubble — in  a  strange  and  uncanny 
fashion. 

On  July  the  third,  after  dark,  the  same 
mysterious  proceeding  took  place  again, 
and  on  July  the  seventh,  in  that  black- 
ness which  precedes  the  dawn,  the  phe- 
nomenon was  for  the  third  time  re- 
peated.    That  the  harriers  heard  it  was 


A     DEAD     RABBIT 

OF     SOMEONE 
else's  SLAYING 


evident  from  the  fact  that  they,  without 
moving  their  bodies,  kept  their  heads 
slowly  turning,  as  on  a  pivot,  in  that  un- 
canny fashion  birds  of  prey  have,  as  they 
followed  with  fierce  eyes  the  passage  of 
the  invisible  rustlers.  But  I  don't  think 
they  understood  the  meaning  of  it.  I 
don't  think  they  knew  that  it  was  the 
cunning  and  wary  old  male  bittern 
luring  his  young  away,  one  by  one, 
to  some  safe  and  secret  hiding- 
place  of  his  own  finding. 

Next  day  there  was  one  bittern 
to  be  seen  as  usual,  rising  slowly 
and     flapping 
heavily  from 
nest    to    feed- 
i  n  g-g  round 
and     back, 
about   every 
forty  minutes,  as  there  always 
had  been.     The  harrier,  how- 
ever, soon  spotted  what  a  man 
would  not  have  noticed,  that 
whereas  before,   though  never 
more    than    one    bittern    had 
ever  been  seen,  it  was  really 
both  birds  working  alternately. 
Now,    however,    it    was   only 
one  bird,  the  hen.     The  male 
had  disappeared. 

Then  the  trouble  which 
seemed  to  have  been  brooding 
in  the  warm  summer  air  for 
days  and  weeks  descended 
upon  them.  It  was  one  of 
those  appallingly  hot,  still  days 
which  July  gives  us.  The 
twelfth  it  was,  to  be  exact. 
Almost  everything  was  silent 
or  asleep,  except  when,  from 
time  to  time,  a  low  mutter  of 
thunder  ran  along  the  north- 
ern horizon,  and  the  still  air 
shuddered,  and  the  warblers 
awoke,  croaked  or  reeled,  ac- 
cording to  their  species,  for  a 
second  or  two,  and  dropped  back  into 
the  reeds  and  silence  again.  Even  the 
coots  had  ceased  quarreling  and  not  so 
much  as  a  moorhen  croaked. 

The  marsh  harrier  came,  beating  his 
uncertain,  flapping  flight,  home  over  the 
tops  of  the  great  ten-foot  reeds,  tired 
and  sullen,  and  for  once  nothing,  no 
lifeless  body,  dangled  from  his  amazingly 
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sharp  claws.  Everything  had  seemed 
to  be  asleep.  Hunting  was  bad  on 
such  a  day.  He  hated  day  hunting, 
anyway,  I  think. 

As  he  flew  straight  for  his  nest,  the 
bitterns'  nest,  hidden  down  among  the 
reeds,  lay  bang  in  his  path.  He  had 
seen  the  hen  bird  sinking  into  the  heart 
of  her  feeding-ground  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  away — bitterns  are  night  feeders 
except  when  they  have  young — and 
something,  some  devil  within  him, 
prompted  him  to  have  a  look  at  the 
home  of  his  enemy.  He  checked, 
swung,  tacked,  came  about  in  a  circle, 
and  slid  silently  to  a  perch. 

He  found  himself  in  a  rough  clear- 
ing of  bent  and  broken  reeds,  showing 
plainly  where  the  old  bitterns  had,  for 
all  their  weight,  been  in  the  habit  of 
settling  upon  the  spear-like  stems. 
There  was  no  sign  of  dry  land  or  even 
mud,  but  only  water,  shallow  water, 
about  six  inches  deep.  In  the  middle 
of  this  place,  bedded  on  rotting  reeds, 
built  of  reeds,  surrounded  and  walled 
in  by  a  ten-foot  rampart  of  reeds — all 
reeds,  was  the  nest.  It  was  a  high, 
bulky  mass,  flat-lipped  and  broad — about 
a  foot  and  a  quarter.  Everywhere 
feather-shafts  and  feathers  were  littered 
about  and  fish  scales  spangled  it  like  the 
abode  of  harlequins,  while  the  dank, 
stagnant  air  of  the  place  was  heavy  with 
the  pungent  stench  of  fish.  And  that 
was  all !  Save  for  the  hum  of  insects, 
the  place  was  empty  and  deserted.  Not 
a  living  thing  remained  there. 

The  marsh  harrier  was  still  regarding 
these  things  sideways,  perched  like  a 
graven  image  out  of  old  grained  wood 
on  a  bent  reed,  when  a  most  infernal  din 
smote  upon  the  sunlit  warmth  of  the 
world  without.  It  sounded  like  the 
quarreling  of  several  fiends,  but  it  came 
from  the  direction  of  the  harriers'  nest, 
and  he  knew — had  good  reason  to  know, 
seeing  that  she  was  two  inches  longer 
than  himself — the  fierce,  wild  scream  of 
his  mate,  enraged.  So,  too,  did  the  bit- 
tern know  the  war-whoop,  or  bubble,  of 
her  young  in  difficulties,  apparently,  for 
she  passed  over  him  a  couple  of  seconds 
later,  bound  at  top  speed  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  riot. 

Then  it  occurred  to  the  marsh  har- 


rier that  he  was  both  a  father  and  a 
husband,  and  that  the  questionable 
honor  carried  its  responsibilities  which 
no  bird — or  man — worthy  the  name  can 
shirk.  Whereupon,  he  flung  himself 
into  the  air — light  as  a  feather,  buoyant 
as  a  bladder — and  moved  to  his  own 
nest  in  the  form  of  a  brownish  line 
drawn  suddenly  across  the  sky.  He 
thought  he  might  be  wanted  there.  He 
was. 

It  would  appear  that  one  young  bit- 
tern, being  the  last  hatched  and  not  yet 
quite  ready  to  coax  away,  had  remained 
at  the  nest  with  its  mother.  Being, 
however,  four  weeks  old,  and  having 
exhausted  all  its  patience  in  waiting  for 
food,  it  had  wandered.  You  know  the 
pig-headed  foolishness  of  young  birds? 
This  one  had  discovered  the  harriers' 
nest,  scattered  its  three  amazed  occu- 
pants, and,  knowing  no  distinction  be- 
tween nests — even  in  size — had  squatted 
down  plump  in  their  place,  on  their  nest. 
Perhaps  it  expected  to  be  fed  and  per- 
haps it  expected  nothing  at   all. 

What  the  hen  marsh  harrier  did  I 
don't  know,  but  one  can  imagine.  Her 
mate  found  her  clean  demented  with 
fury,  whirling  in  a  cloud  of  feathers  on 
and  about  the  old  bittern,  who  was 
pivoting  quite  coolly,  waiting  for  a 
chance  to  run  her  through. 

The  young  bittern  was  squatted  in 
the  approved  bittern  attitude,  all  of  a 
heap,  and  with  its  beak  sticking  straight 
up  out  of  its  back.  It  quite  hid  the  nest. 
And  at  it  the  male  marsh  harrier  dived 
with  a  swish.  Then — well,  then  he  ex- 
ecuted the  most  marvelous  flight  man- 
euver he  had  ever  brought  off  in  all  his 
life.  If  he  had  not  there  would  have 
been  no  more  life  for  him  anyway.  It 
resembled  a  perfect  letter  V  drawn  in 
the  air,  the  bottom  of  the  letter  being 
just  above  the  young  bittern's  lance-like 
beak,  and  it  was  executed  at  a  speed  I 
dare  not  compute. 

The  reason  for  this  was  that,  without 
warning,  the  youthful  scion  of  the 
House  of  Bittern  had  shot  clean  up  to 
its  full  height,  on  tip-toe,  with  neck 
outstretched — straight  up  in  the  air.  It 
resembled  a  Jack-in-the-box,  and  by  the 
same  token  was  a  most  wonderful  up- 
ward lunge,  with  all  the  weight  of  the 
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lank,  loose-feathered,  gawky  body  be- 
hind it.  Had  that  marsh  harrier  not 
performed  a  flight  miracle,  as  he  did,  he 
would  have  been  spitted  clean.  Bit- 
terns must  absorb  a  ready-made  knowl- 
edge of  fighting  with  the  yolk  of  their 
own  egg,  I  think. 

What  followed  during  the  next  ten 
minutes  is  somewhat  hazy,  because  the 
combatants  got  all  mixed  up  with  the 
reeds  and  themselves,  and  although  I 
suppose  they  pretended  to  know  what 
they  were  doing,  it  wculd  have  decid- 
edly puzzled  a  looker-on.  It  looked  like 
the  whirl  of  bluebottles  under  a  tum- 
bler. 

The  end — the  end,  however,  was 
quite  simple.  It  always  is  in  nature, 
partly,    I   think,   because  creatures   will 


insist  upon  going  away  as  if  nothing  has 
happened  and  forgetting  all  about  it. 
They  have  no  imagination,  these  wild 
folk.  The  hen  bittern,  somewhat  rag- 
ged, rejoined  her  mate  and  the  rest  of 
the  family,  two  of  the  youthful  harriers 
rejoined  their  parents — who  looked  as 
if  they  were  moulting — and  the  young 
bittern  and  the  remaining  baby  harrier 
— rejoined  their  forefathers.  That  is 
all. 

There  is  very  good  reason  to  believe 
that  both  pairs  successfully  reared  their 
remaining  young  and  launched  them 
upon  the  world,  and  the  gentleman  who 
owns  all  those  parts  of  England,  and 
protects  the  birds,  hopes  they  have  come 
back  to  the  land  of  their  fathers  to  stay 
this  time. 


A  WANDERER'S  HYMN 

By  WILLIAM   LAIRD 


/^•ODDESS  of  ways,  I  kneel  to  thee 
^-*  to  cleanse  my  soul  from  sin: 

Peccavi,  Domina:  long  unpaid  my  pil- 
grim vows  have  been. 
Set  me  again  on  the  wanderers'  road, 
flushed  with  the  cup  thou  wilt  pour 
me; 
And  a  shrine  shall  be  thine  on  the  unseen 
slope  of  every  hill  before  me. 

Out  of  this  place  of  streets  and  shops, 

constrain  me  to  rise  and  go 
To  eat  strange  food  with  kindly  folk, 

to  drink  where  hid  springs  flow, 
To  sweat   in   the  sun  and   gasp  in   the 

wind,  to  run  in  the  rain  of  Heaven, 
To  laugh  to  the  mother-laughing  earth, 

to  shout  without  reason  given. 

Cleanse  mine  eyes  of  dust  and  murk,  that 
I  may  see  aright 

The  moon  above  a  still,  black  lake;  stars 
in   the   deeps   of   night; 

Mist-wraiths  white  on  piny  ridges;  mar- 
velous shapes  of  cloud ; 

Sunrise-red  from  a  windy  peak,  the  pomp 
of  the  conquering  god. 

Mine  ears  are  dulled  with  many  words: 
ah,  touch  them,  make  them  keen     . 

To  hear  the  speech  that  fills  the  halls, 
where,  senators  serene, 


The  ancient  mountains  evermore  in  sol- 
emn council  sitj 

And  murmur  together  of  Change  and 
Right,  and  laws  no  man  hath  writ. 

This  grant:  nor  will  I  flinch  from  what 

thy  wisdom  adds  thereto. — 
Hunger    and    thirst    and    dead    fatigue, 

penances  meet  and  due. 
Chasten  me  then  with  proper  stripes — 

blister  and  gall  and  strain — 
But  give   therewith   the  salt,   grim  joy 

that  burns  in  well-borne  pain. 

The  gripe  of  heat  that  lies  in  wait  in  the 

lee  of  the  sun-baked  bank ; 
The  gray  mosquito's  maddening  whine, 

where  weeds  flap  damp  and  rank; 
Nettle    and    brier    and    trameling   vine; 

dust  and  flint  and  mud — 
I   accept  them   all   in  the  Luck  of  the 

Road,  and  swear  that  the  Luck  is 

good. 

The  Luck  is  good!    By  Road  and  Trail 

and  all  that  most  I  love, 
The  Luck  is  good!     And  the  morrow's 

morn  I  go  to  taste  thereof! 
Mine  ears  are  filled  with  the  unruled 

tune  my  jubilant  pulses  thrum 
Of   roads   prepared   to   the   rim   of   the 

world.     Goddess,  I  come!    I  come! 


THE  NEW  AGRICULTURE 

By  E.  P.   POWELL 

What   Colleges   and  Experiment  Stations  Are  Doing   To   Bring 
More  and  Better  Products  From  the  Soil 


NE  of  the  most  wonder- 
ful things  that  has  ever 
occurred  i  n  American 
history  was  the  founding 
of  agricultural  colleges 
right  in  the  midst  of  the 
Civil  War.  It  was  an  inspiration,  and 
it  was  the  only  possible  compensation  for 
the  destruction  of  cotton  fields  and  corn 
fields  and  the  slaughter  of  workers  and 
the  waste  of  four  years  that  should  have 
been  put  to  industrial  purpose.  At  first 
we  did  not  have  the  men  that  could 
teach  in  such  colleges,  and  there  were 
very  few  boys  who  had  not  learned  to 
despise  farm  work.  And  what  could  be 
done  about  it?  You  must  create  your 
teachers,  create  your  sentiment,  and  cre- 
ate your  pupils!  Well,  all  that  has  been 
done ;  and  to-day  I  do  not  believe  that 
this  world  holds  any  institutional  force 
that  for  high  purpose  and  practical  pur- 
pose combined,  rivals  the  American  agri- 
cultural colleges. 

When  Washington  looked  over  the 
field,  after  the  framing  of  the  Constitu- 
tion, he  said  to  Jefferson  that  the  one 
thing  above  all  others  most  needed,  in 
his  judgment,  was  to  bring  the  brighter 
spirits  among  the  young  men  of  the  sev- 
eral States  somewhere,  where  they  could 
study  together  and  learn  to  think  to- 
gether. He  feared  that  dissolution  of 
the  Union  would  take  place  without 
something  of  this  sort.  Jefferson  pro- 
posed the  entire  transference  of  a 
European  university,  its  teachers,  its 
libraries,  and  its  apparatus  to  Washing- 
ton. In  fact  he  negotiated  for  such  an 
adoption. 

Washington  preferred  a  thoroughly 
national  institution  at  Washington,  and 
when  he  died  he  left  in  his  will  certain 
"Potomac  shares,"  that  Congress  should 
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use  a9  a  corner  stone  for  such  a  univer- 
sity. Jefferson  thought  farther,  that 
first  of  all  each  State  must  have  its  State 
university,  and  these  should  be  correlated 
in  a  head  university  at  Washington. 
Before  he  died  he  had  already  started 
a  State  university  for  Virginia  and 
through  his  friend  Judge  Woodward,  he 
had  founded  what  was  quaintly  called 
"The  Catholepistemiad  of  Michigan," 
in  other  words  the  University  of  Mich- 
igan. It  was  founded  where  it  now 
stands,  then  almost  an  unbroken  forest, 
and  it  was  run  for  some  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  by  a  Catholic  priest  and  a  Presby- 
terian minister. 

This  was  the  wonderful  dream  that 
filled  the  minds  of  Washington  and  Jef- 
ferson and  had  the  approval  of  Madison, 
Monroe,  Randolph,  and  all  the  Adamses 
from  John  down  to  the  present  day. 
But  it  is  altogether  too  late  to  work  out 
this  schedule,  as  these  great  men  fore- 
saw it.  We  have  too  many  leading  uni- 
versities, and  a  large  share  of  them  are 
not  State  institutions  at  all.  They  could 
not  be  correlated,  nor  brought  to  a  cli- 
max in  their  work  in  any  institution  that 
could  be  founded  at  Washington. 

The  agricultural  college,  however,  is 
an  industrial  institution,  and  the  bill 
founding  it  so  titles  it.  It  is  not  at  all 
impossible  that  these  institutions,  being 
State  affairs,  shall  culminate  in  a  great 
national  institution.  Indeed  this  is  al- 
most true  to-day,  for  our  Department  of 
Agriculture  is  not  like  any  other  part 
of  our  government.  It  has  nothing  to 
do  with  expenditures  that  do  not  bring 
back  valuable  interest  to  the  people.  Un- 
til very  recently  it  has  had  only  a  few 
driblets,  left  over  from  war  and  pension 
expenses,  but  for  the  last  few  years  ap- 
propriations have  been  more  liberal. 
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But  let  us  see  more  specifically  what 
is  going  on  as  things  are.  It  is  not  easy 
for  the  people  of  the  United  States  to 
understand  that  they  have  in  their  own 
right  fifty  universities,  working  steadily 
at  industrial  problems,  and  every  year 
solving  those  which  as  individuals  we 
could  never  master.  It  is  a  fact,  how- 
ever, and  we  must  recognize  it,  that  for 
the  last  few  years  the  insect  foes  and  the 
fungus  enemies  in  our  fields  and  or- 
chards have  been  controlled  by  us,  only 
as  we  have  accepted  the  instructions  of 
these  colleges  and  associated  stations. 
Scientific  farming  was  once  laughed  at; 
that  was  in  the  day  of  "Old  Hayseed." 
Old  Hayseed  is  now  dead  and  buried, 
and  every  science  has  become  tributary 
to  the  farmer. 

The  University  of  Illinois  began  as 
the  Illinois  Industrial  University.  It 
carries  on  investigations  into  every  form 
of  industrial  life,  engineering  as  well  as 
agricultural.  It  has  become  famous  for 
its  corn  experiments,  carried  on  jointly 
with  the  railroads,  and  it  has  associated 
with  itself,  more  or  less  organically,  the 
State  Horticultural  Society,  the  State 
Dairymen's  Association,  the  Live  Stock 
Breeders'  Association,  and  many  more 
industrial  activities. 

Looking  into  agricultural  affairs,  how- 
ever, you  may  be  sure  of  one  thing,  that 
the  Wisconsin  farmers,  led  by  their  won- 
derful State  University,  have  let  no  one 
surpass  them.  They  are  telling  us  just 
now  how  to  stop  waste.  Among  other 
things  farmers  must  undertake  the  mak- 
ing of  cheese  from  the  buttermilk  that 
has  hitherto  been  fed  to  cattle  or  thrown 
away.  This  buttermilk  cheese  has  about 
the  same  food  value,  pound  for  pound, 
as  lean  beefsteak,  which  sells  at  twice 
the  price.  On  account  of  its  smooth  tex- 
ture, it  can  be  made  a  substitute  for  but- 
ter, and  save  to  consumers  a  large  sum 
in  these  high-priced  times. 

Located  in  a  famous  apple  State,  much 
attention  is  paid  by  the  University  of 
Wisconsin  to  the  improvement  of  or- 
chards. The  university  itself  is  running 
station  orchards  for  testing  old  varieties 
and  defining  new  ones.  Pedigreed  grains 
are  another  specialty,  and  the  effort  is 
made  to  secure  a  variety  of  oats  fitted 
to  a  damp  climate.     This  only  dips  into 


the  work  at  the  edge,  a  work  that  if 
carried  on  by  this  university  alone  would 
challenge  the  admiration  of  the  world. 

Corn  tests,  which  I  believe  began  in 
Illinois,  are  now  carried  on  through  the 
whole  corn  belt,  with  the  generous  aid 
of  the  railroads.  Crops  are  reported 
running  all  the  way  from  fifty  bushels 
to  the  acre  up  to  over  one  hundred, 
whereas  the  average  crop  in  the  United 
States  is  a  meager  fourteen  and  a  half 
bushels.  Like  nearly  every  other  agri- 
cultural college  in  the  Union  these  great 
Northwestern  universities  are  all  devot- 
ing a  good  deal  of  attention  to  soil  im- 
provements. The  discovery  that  leg- 
umes, grown  year  after  year  in  the  same 
soil,  fatten  it  instead  of  exhausting  it, 
goes  with  the  equally  important  fact  that 
the  farmer  can  do  nothing  better  than 
to  be  constantly  accumulating  humus. 
We  no  longer  think  of  weeds  as  some- 
thing to  be  got  rid  of,  but  as  something 
that  Nature  gives  us  in  vast  quantities 
to  be  turned  under  or  composted  as  in- 
cipient soil,  that  is  humus. 

News  from  Michigan 

A  capital  resume  of  work  comes  from 
Michigan.  First  of  all,  there  is  the 
bacteriological  investigation  concerning 
the  keeping  qualities  of  milk,  and  then 
all  about  microbial  agents  that  render 
the  elements  of  the  soil  available  as 
plant  food.  Among  other  things  the  in- 
fluence of  plant  excretions  upon  other 
plants  is  reported  and  its  influence  on 
the  soil  itself.  Most  farmers  know  that 
some  things  will  not  grow  near  each 
other  and  that  other  plants  are  particu- 
larly fond  of  each  other's  company.  For 
instance,  you  cannot  grow  corn  and  po- 
tatoes near  butternut  trees,  but  you  can 
grow   blackberries   and    raspberries. 

All  sorts  of  animal  diseases  and  epi- 
demics are  looked  into  and  all  fungus 
diseases  on  plants  and  trees  are  care- 
fully studied.  It  is  not  yet  generally 
known  that  we  must  fight  one  plant  dis- 
ease in  many  cases  with  another  disease, 
as  Lincoln  said  he  managed  one  breed 
of  politicians  by  encouraging  others. 
The  other  day  I  met  a  thoroughly  un- 
educated Southern  farmer  who,  in  a 
blaze  of  interest,  showed  me  a  fungus 
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which  he  was  going  to  place  on  his 
orange  trees.  This  fungus  has  lately 
been  found  a  deadly  enemy  of  the  white 
fly  that  has  destroyed  grove  after  grove 
of  citrus  fruit  and  threatened  to  sweep 
the  orange  out  of  the  market. 

I  started  with  the  intention  of  giving 
a  compact  outline  of  the  work  carried 
on  during  the  last  year  at  some  of  these 
great  Northwestern  institutions.  I  have 
broken  down  a  good  ways  short  of  the 
middle.  I  can  only  add  that  they  are 
studying  the  sprays  necessary  to  save  our 
potato  crop ;  the  cover  crops  necessary, 
as  a  sort  of  vegetable  stockings  to  put 
on  our  orchard  trees  for  the  winter;  the 
economic  wintering  of  our  live  stock; 
and  not  less  important,  the  grading  up 
of  our  vegetables  and  orchard  crops  just 
as  we  grade  up  our  animals. 

I  am  going  to  break  down  again  be- 
cause I  want  to  stop  long  enough  to  call 
attention  to  the  fact  that  this  has  be- 
come of  vital  importance  to  the  farmer, 
that  is  the  improvement  of  stock — of 
grains  and  berries  and  apples  and  ani- 
mals. Over  half  of  our  cows  do  not  pay 
for  their  keeping,  and  when  we  go  over 
into  our  gardens  and  orchards  it  is  pretty 
nearly  equally  true  of  the  stuff  that  is 
grown.  A  friend  writes  me  about  his 
Ben  Davis  and  Rome  Beauty  apples, 
"I  have  fifty  barrels,  but  I  have  sent  to 
another  grower  to  get  a  few  barrels  of 
Mcintosh,  Spy  and  Greening  to  put  into 
my  cellar   for   home  use." 

You  would  hardly  expect  to  go  to 
Utah  for  some  of  the  more  important 
lessons  in  agriculture,  but  I  assure  you 
that  if  you  will  get  Bulletin  112  from 
the  Utah  Agricultural  College  you  will 
get  something  worth  the  reading.  Per- 
haps you  do  not  know  that  dry  farming 
means  farming  without  rain  or  irriga- 
tion, that  is  without  watering.  Nobody 
can  farm  without  water,  but  it  has  been 
found  that  you  can  raise  heavy  crops  in 
the  arid  regions  of  the  country  by  con- 
tinuous cultivation. 

The  intent,  of  course,  is  to  conserve 
moisture  and  to  absorb  it  from  the  at- 
mosphere. It  is  found  that  a  great  deal 
of  moisture,  enough  for  corn  and  wheat 
and  rye  and  barley  and  oats,  can  be  con- 
served by  plowing  in  the  fall,  followed 
by  thorough  cultivation  during  the  fol- 


lowing summer.  With  this  sort  of  cul- 
tivation Utah  is  eliminating  a  large  class 
of  grains  and  concentrating  the  work  of 
the  farmers  on  a  few  varieties  of  the 
very  greatest  importance. 

Almost  everyone  knows  something 
about  Mr.  Burbank,  and  it  is  generally 
understood  that  he  has  created  or  dis- 
covered a  spineless  cactus,  a  food  fit  for 
cattle.  The  New  Mexico  College,  es- 
tablished right  in  the  heart  of  the  cactus 
region,  has  been  investigating  the  feeding 
value  of  the  wild  cacti,  and  the  value  of 
the  fruit  as  food  for  man.  When  we 
remember  that  tens  of  thousands  of  acres 
of  United  States  soil  would  be  unable 
to  furnish  forage  but  for  these  prickiy 
plants,  and  not  then  until  they  are 
cleared  of  spines,  we  shall  understand 
that  this  institution  has  enough  to  do. 
But  in  addition,  and  jointly  with  the 
United  States  Government,  it  is  estab- 
lishing testing  gardens  wherever  these 
semi-tropical  plants  will  grow,  and  it  has 
in  charge  many  of  the  new  importations 
secured  by  our  Agricultural  Depart- 
ment. 

Busy   in   Texas 

Texas  reports  other  forms  of  cooper- 
ation with  the  general  Government.-  It 
is  making  a  specialty  of  the  forage  plants 
of  most  importance  to  the  South.  It 
is  a  curious  problem,  not  yet  solved,  why 
some  of  these  legumes  will  not  grow  in 
our  acid  soils,  or  where  root  gall  is 
found,  while  other  varieties  are  nearly 
or  quite  immune.  I  myself  received  from 
the  Florida  University  two  sorts,  looking 
quite  alike  in  seed,  and  not  unlike  a 
dozen  other  sorts,  yet  one  out  of  the 
whole  list,  and  only  one,  defied  soil  in- 
fection and  gave  a  decent  crop.  Almost 
everything  that  we  are  growing  nowa- 
days needs  this  sort  of  analysis. 

That  soil  is  often  too  acid  for  most  of 
our  crops  has  not  been  appreciated  as  it 
should  have  been.  I  find  that  many  of 
the  colleges  are  just  now  placing  em- 
phasis on  the  use  of  lime  much  more 
freely  to  "sweeten  the  soil."  I  wish 
that  the  fertilizer  experimenters  from 
Texas  would  give  us  a  series  of  compar- 
ative experiments,  between  the  commer- 
cial  and   the  home-made   fertilizers.      I 
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was  talking  the  other  day  with  the  best 
Cracker  farmer  of  my  section  and  he 
said,  "Where  I  can  get  plenty  of  it  give 
me  barnyard  manure  every  time."  There 
is  a  growing  sentiment  among  the  well 
modernized  farmers  in  favor  of  the  old 
barnyard  stuff  and  paying  out  less  of  our 
profits  for  high-toned  manures. 

I  like  immensely  the  tone  of  the  Mis- 
souri work.  Dean  Waters  is  not  happy 
because  the  work  done  doesn't  get  at  the 
people  sufficiently.  There  are  too  many 
of  the  old  fogies  left  to  run  the  farms. 
He  carries  his  specialist  instructors  over 
to  the  three  State  Normal  Schools,  and 
gives  short  courses  in  agriculture.  That 
is  what  has  got  to  come  about ;  we  must 
reach  these  young  fellows  and  girls  that 
are  going  to  teach  our  country  schools, 
and  get  them  interested  in  the  doing  of 
things,  as  well  as  in  writing  and  spelling 
and  mathematics. 

This  same  Missouri  University  holds 
a  stock  judging  and  a  corn  judging 
school,  one  week,  in  any  community  that 
seems  to  be  behind  the  times.  It  takes 
a  car  load  of  fat  stock  which  has  won 
championship  prizes  and  corn  that  has 
won  prizes,  and  it  shows  them  and  talks 
about  them,  till  the  old  type  farmers  get 
waked  up.  It  shows  fat  steers  at  the 
State  Fair  and  live  stock  expositions,  and 
it  comes  home  bragging  how  many  ani- 
mals have  taken  prizes — last  year  all  but 
one.  Then  it  sends  students  to  the  State 
Fair  to  judge  stock  in  conjunction  with 
the  young  men  from  the  farms.  An 
amusing  result  has  been  that  the  farmers 
refuse  to  let  the  university  any  longer 
show  cattle  and  crops  in  competition. 
The  inoculation  has  worked  and  the  re- 
sult will  be  a  new  style  of  agriculture 
from  bottom  to  top,  from  the  making  of 
soil  to  the  breeding  of  cattle — and  boys. 

The  more  Southern  States  are  inter- 
ested in  matters  somewhat  novel  to  those 
of  the  North.  They  want  if  possible  to 
find  an  alfalfa  that  will  grow  down 
there  and  how  to  make  good  lawns 
where  Kentucky  blue  grass  and  orchard 
grass  are  out  of  the  question.  In  Flor- 
ida we  have  just  discovered,  or  intro- 
duced, Natal  grass,  more  beautiful  to 
look  at  than  the  blue  grass,  quite  as  use- 
ful for  lawn,  and  one  of  the  best  meadow 
grasses    the    world    has    ever    evolved. 


Florida  is  also  novel  for  the  astounding 
development  of  legumes,  little  ones  that 
grow  two  inches  high  up  to  velvet  beans 
that  grow  sixty  feet  in  a  season.  Nature 
knows  just  what  to  do,  and  if  we  will 
cooperate  we  can  always  get  what  we 
need.  Keep  plowing  these  legumes  un- 
der instead  of  burning  them,  and  we 
shall  make  our  sandy  soil  as  fat  as  oil. 
I  am  surprised,  the  more  I  look  into 
these  immense  workshops  (for  that  is 
what  all  these  universities  are),  to  find 
how  much  they  are  able  to  achieve. 
Alabama  reports  as  among  her  principal 
lines  of  work,  improvement  of  existing 
varieties  of  cotton,  corn,  and  oats  by 
scientific  selection  or  breeding;  economic 
methods  of  improving  soil ;  investigation 
into  the  diseases  of  cotton  and  other 
staples;  and  above  all  a  study  of  in- 
jurious insects,  especially  of  the  cattle 
tick.  This  insignificant  little  pest  covers 
half  a  dozen  States  of  the  South,  doing 
more  to  make  life  miserable  for  animals 
and  for  human  beings  than  all  other 
pests  combined.  It  is  already  under  con- 
siderable restraint,  through  the  teaching 
of  our  investigators,  and  will  be  un- 
doubtedly eradicated. 

Studying  Soils  in  Georgia 

Georgia  is  making  a  special  point  of 
studying  soils.  Nobody  thinks  in  these 
days  any  more  that  soil  must  be  worn 
out  by  use.  With  scientific  planting  we 
have  found  out  that  it  can  be  made 
richer  and  richer  for  a  thousand  years. 
This  State  is  also  cooperating  with  the 
United  States  Government,  making  com- 
parative studies  in  varieties  of  crops. 
Thirty  varieties  of  soja  beans  are  under 
test,  twenty  varieties  of  watermelons,  a 
large  number  of  cow  peas,  and  other 
things  in  the  same  ratio. 

It  makes  a  difference  of  some  millions 
in  the  bean  and  melon  crops  of  the 
South,  whether  the  most  marketable 
varieties  are  planted,  or  something  not 
salable.  Georgia  is  also  making  a  spe- 
cial study  of  marketing.  Cooperative 
dairying  is  worked  out  for  the  people, 
and  a  detailed  series  of  experiments  have 
been  made  in  the  matter  of  cheapness  of 
feeds  for  cattle  and  hogs.  The  director, 
Martin  V.   Calvin,   is  enthusiastic  over 
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this  subject  of  cooperation  in  every  direc- 
tion. He  wishes  to  place  himself  in  the 
closest  relation  with  every  farmer  in  the 
State. 

Florida  holds  institute  sessions  wher- 
ever the  farmers  request,  and  the  topics 
discussed  are  farm  management,  live 
stock  and  farm  stock,  soils  and  fruits. 
This  cooperation  is  increasing  in  every 
State,  and  we  shall  ultimately  see  them 
completely  organized  so  that  every  citi- 
zen will  be  practically  a  member  of  the 
university.  Some  of  us  remember  when 
California  was  known  only  through 
John  C.  Fremont  and  the  gold  fever  of 
'49.  Its  transformation  into  our  great- 
est fruit  growing  State  is  a  total  revolu- 
tion. Its  Agriculturrl  College  is  mak- 
ing use  of  over  one  thousand  acres  of 
land,  in  different  parts  of  the  State,  for 
purposes  of  research  and  for  local  in- 
struction. There  are  fifty-seven  persons 
on  the  teaching  staff.  Prof.  Lipman  tells 
us  that  in  the  best  soils  of  California 
beneficent  bacteria  are  found  at  least  six 
feet  down.  As  a  rule  they  do  not  work 
lower  than  one  or  two  feet,  so  that  one 
who  owns  some  of  the  better  land  gets 
four  or  five  farms,  one  on  top  of  another. 

Better  Corn  in  California 

The  university  has  raised  the  average 
corn  crop  from  fourteen  and  a  half 
bushels  to  nearly  fifty.  A  new  profes- 
sion has  grown  up,  called  plant  doctors, 
a  very  good  term  indeed,  to  describe 
those  who  have  charge  of  plant  diseases. 
The  case  is  almost  exactly  parallel  to  the 
treatment  of  animal  diseases.  President 
Wickson  tells  us  that  they  have  been 
successful  in  inducing  some  of  the  de- 
structive insects  to  commit  suicide;  he 
calls  it  "vine-hopper  suicide,"  that  is  giv- 
ing them  something  to  jump  into  that 
ends  their  career.  I  should  like  to  give 
a  fuller  account  of  what  is  going  on  in 
the  Gold  State,  but  have  just  pushed 
over  a  great  pile  of  bulletins  from  Ar- 
kansas, and  what  is  one  to  do  about  it? 

Every  State  has  its  own  private 
troubles  and  its  own  problems.  Among 
these  bulletins  is,  however,  one  that  is 
common  to  nearly  all  of  them ;  it  dis- 
cusses legumes  as  fertilizers.  Another  dis- 
cusses experiments  with  wheat,  and  then 


we  have,  very  naturally,  from  this  apple 
State  a  bewitching  story  of  new  sorts 
that  they  have  originated.  We  owe  one 
of  our  very  best  apple  families  to  Arkan- 
sas; it  might  as  well  be  called  the  Black 
Ben  family. 

Massachusetts  is  immensely  strong  on 
the  federation  of  rural  social  forces.  The 
hobby  of  President  Butterfield  is  to  get 
all  sorts  of  social  organizations  aligned 
in  cooperation.  He  wants  agriculture 
in  the  public  schools,  and  so  do  all  the 
New  England  States.  Connecticut  is 
very  strong  on  the  bacteria  of  dairy  prod- 
ucts, and  it  is  teaching  the  people  how 
to  make  high-grade  cheeses.  It  has  had 
a  big  fight  with  the  San  Jose  scale  and 
is  making  a  special  study  of  hens  and  of 
beans.  I  deeply  sympathize  with  this 
work,  for  in  my  little  garden  I  have 
originated  during  the  last  thirty  years 
about  seven  hundred  sorts  of  beans,  and 
a  few  of  them  are  worth  all  the  work 
they  have  cost. 

Virginia  has  turned  out  to  be  a  great 
apple  State,,  and  its  university  is  deter- 
mined to  develop  a  race  of  apples  that 
will  put  out  its  blossoms  later  than 
others.  In  New  York  State  the  North- 
ern Spy  is  the  latest  that  we  have  to 
blossom,  and  in  Virginia  they  are  mak- 
ing crosses  of  that  sort  with  Mother  and 
Jeniton.  It  is  a  bewitching  study,  and 
I  should  like  to  be  with  them.  Pennsyl- 
vania is  working  as  hard  to  secure  con- 
trol of  insects  and  fungoid  diseases  as  it 
is  in  its  political  field  to  develop  social 
righteousness. 

When  you  turn  to  New  York  you  are 
convinced  that  you  need  a  whole  article 
to  get  anywhere  within  range  of  the 
work  led  off  by  Dean  Bailey — a  man 
inexhaustible  and  tireless.  In  the  Cor- 
nell Dairy  School  it  has  been  shown  that 
a  high  quality  of  butter  can  be  made 
from  the  whey  that  has  been  either 
thrown  away  or  fed  to  cattle.  In  a 
single  year  the  equivalent  of  two  million 
pounds  of  fat  has  been  wasted.  This 
university  publishes  Rural  School  Leaf- 
lets, for  the  boys  and  girls  of  the  State; 
the  fact  that  there  are  women  on  the 
staff  may  explain  a  leaflet  on  The  Care 
and  Feeding  of  Children,  one  on  Sweet 
Peas,  and  another  on  The  Laundry. 

At  the  other  New  York  station,  for 
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there  are  two  of  them,  there  is  an  effort 
made  to  breed  fruits  and  vegetables  for 
particular  purposes,  considering  early 
and  late  ripening,  but  more  particularly 
immunity  to  diseases.  Hereafter  a  great 
deal  more  consideration  of  this  immunity 
will  be  taken,  both  among  animals  and 
plants.  For  instance,  we  are  obliged  to 
graft  out  of  our  orchards  some  of  the 
finest  old  sorts  because  they  have  become 
so  totally  subject  to  the  trypeta  fly  or 
to  certain  fungi.  On  the  other  hand, 
new  sorts  are  to  be  selected  which  are 
strongly  resistant  to  these  enemies. 

I  said  at  the  outset  that  I  believed  all 
these  universities,  with  their  stations, 
could  be  correlated*  and  their  work  uni- 
fied in  a  national  university  at  Washing- 
ton. In  fact  this  desirable  achievement 
is  already  well  under  way.  Secretary 
Wilson  is  the  only  permanent  factor  that 
the  Government  has  had  for  a  long 
while.  It  is  understood  by  the  people 
that  he  does  not  represent  any  political 
organization,  but  stands  for  the  agricul- 
tural welfare  of  the  whole  people. 

The  educational  work  done  directly 
from  Washington,  and  indirectly,  is  im- 
mense. Every  little  while  a  bulletin 
comes  to  me  enumerating  two  or  three 
hundred  new  plant  introductions,  gath- 
ered from  all  quarters  of  the  globe.  I 
have  a  few  of  these  placed  in  my  charge 
to  be  tested  either  at  Clinton  or  in  Flor- 
ida. As  I  look  out  of  my  window  I  see 
some  superb  specimens  of  the  camphor 
tree;  so  far  it  has  not  been  commercially 
valuable  in  this  country,  but  the  Gov- 
ernment is  experimenting  with  it  to  that 
end. 

I  am  not  sure  but  I  had  better  plant 
an  orchard  of  camphor  trees  than  one 
of  oranges.  Among  the  latest  vegetable 
products  received  by  me  from  the  Gov- 
ernment is  a  tuber  called  the  dasheen. 
These  tubers  are  very  much  like  the 
potato  in  composition,  but  are  richer  in 
starch  and  proteids.  When  boiled  they 
take  the  place  of  potatoes,  but  when 
baked  they  suggest  boiled  chestnuts. 
The  young  leaves  make  an  excellent  sub- 
stitute for  spinach.  So  it  goes;  we  are 
really  a  great  organized  farm,  from  Can- 
ada on  the  north  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico 
on  the  south,  and  every  acre  is  under  the 
supervision   of   an   agricultural   force  at 


Washington,  although  each  State  has  its 
subordinate  organization  under  its  own 
university. 

You  have  noticed  that  two  or  three  of 
our  State  institutions  complain  that  they 
do  not  get  close  enough  to  the  people. 
Yet  if  you  acquaint  yourself  with  the 
work  that  is  done  by  private  parties,  you 
will  feel  sure  that  an  agricultural  enthu- 
siasm is  rippling  through  the  veins  of  the 
whole  people.  Mr.  Burbank  is  very  far 
from  being  the  only  investigator  and  cre- 
ator in  the  plant  field. 

To  me  this  whole  subject  is  exceed- 
ingly interesting.  I  am  interested  in 
trade  schools  and  in  the  fact  that  they 
are  reaching  the  boys  and  girls  in  our 
cities  who  unfortunately  cannot  become 
farmers.  But  trade  or  traffic  is  only  a 
branch  of  agriculture;  it  is  handling 
over  the  products  of  the  land. 

In  the  first  men  were  only  fishermen, 
and  without  either  metals  or  tools  they 
were  barely  able  to  hold  their  own  with 
the  beasts.  They  lived  along  the  shores 
where  shell  fish  were  abundant  and  ate 
little  else,  except  berries  and  roots.  In 
that  age  the  whole  world  could  not  have 
sustained  more  than  one  or  two  millions 
of  people,  perhaps  not  that.  Then  came 
the  hunting  era,  when,  with  better  weap- 
ons and  better  tools,  man  was  relatively 
a  stronger  animal.  Fighting  his  way 
among  the  beasts  and  occupying  a  larger 
share  of  the  land,  there  were  possibly 
five  more  millions  of  human  beings. 
Then  came  the  shepherd  era,  with  its 
flocks  and  herds  and  still  better  weapons, 
but  better  yet  the  aid  of  dogs  and  rein- 
deers, during  which  era  there  were  pos- 
sibly  forty   or   fifty  millions  of  people. 

It  was  land  culture,  however,  that 
finally  took  possession  of  the  globe.  It 
cut  down  the  forests  and  made  farms  of 
the  hillsides  and  valleys.  It  built  ships 
to  get  at  the  food  in  the  ocean,  and  it 
planted  orchards  and  pastured  flocks 
where  before  the  dinosaurs  fought  their 
huge  rivals.  Step  by  step  the  world  was 
claimed  for  a  race  of  farmers.  We  have 
not  got  there  yet,  but  nothing  ever  gave 
us  so  great  a  propulsion  toward  a  com- 
plete victory  of  mind  over  matter  as  the 
organization  of  our  Continental  Repub- 
lic under  the  leadership  of  Industrial 
Universities. 
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"THROUGH  the  merest  ac- 
cident Ben  Ferris  had 
seen  Dave  Rankin,  the 
Circle  Y  manager,  lop- 
ing his  pcny  over  the 
Dry  Bottom  trail.  Ferris 
and  his  foreman,  Weary,  had  been  look- 
ing for  strays  in  the  river  basin,  and  had 
ridden  to  the  crest  of  a  ridge  to  get  a 
better  view  of  the  surrounding  country, 
when  Ferris's  sharp  eyes  had  observed  a 
moving  object  on  the  sky  line.  He  ab- 
ruptly reined  in  his  pony,  and  with  nar- 
rowed eyes  had -watched  the  object  until 
it  had  resolved  itself  into  a  man  on  a 
pony.  And  though  the  distance  was 
great,  a  certain  familiarity  in  the  lines 
of  the  figure  smote  Ferris. 

"That  couldn't  be  anybody  but  Ol' 
Rankin,"  he  said  to  Weary  without 
looking  at  him.  "It's  sure  him,"  he 
declared,  with  conviction,  "an'  he's  hit- 
tin'  the  breeze  to  Dry  Bottom!" 

Weary  had  also  reined  in,  and  he 
smiled  and  spoke  with  dry  significance. 

"Which  means  that  j^ou'll  be  hittin' 
the  breeze  to  the  Circle  Y  ranchhouse," 
he  insinuated,  covertly  watching  his 
boss. 

Ferris  drew  himself  erect,  his  face 
wreathed  in  a  broad  grin. 

"Why,  I  reckon  you're  a  mind  reader, 
Weary!"  he  declared,  his  eyes  twinkling 
as  they  rested  for  a  fraction  of  a  second 
upon  his  foreman.  "It's  curious  that 
you'd  be  able  to  tell  right  off  what  I've 
been  thinkin'  about.  But  you've  hit  it, 
first  pop.  I'm  figgerin'  on  burnin'  up 
the  breeze  to  the  Circle  Y  immediate! 
Your  little  Benny  ain't  missin'  any 
chances!" 

Wrinkles  appeared  in  the  corners  of 
Weary's  eyes. 

"Why,  you  sure  ain't,  boss,"  he  re- 
turned gravely  and  earnestly,  though 
there  was  a  hypocritical  note  in  his  voice 
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which  did  not  escape  Ferris.  "You  sure 
ain't  the  man  to  miss  any  chances.  But 
they've  been  sayin'  that  she  ain't  offered 
you  no  chances." 

Ferris's  lips  wreathed  scornfully. 
"They?"  he  sneered,  with  apparent  con- 
tempt for  all  newsmongers;  "who's 
'they'  ?  I  reckon  you  mean  speciments 
which  nose  around  buttin'  into  things 
which  don't  concern  them?  There's  box- 
heads  in  these  parts  which  wouldn't 
know  a  simon-pure  love  match  if  they 
run  plum  into  one.  Tell  me  who's  been 
fillin'  you  with  that  there  palaver  about 
my  chances!" 

Perhaps  Weary  had  been  repeating 
gossip.  Perhaps  his  conversation  had 
been  mere  invention.  At  any  rate  he 
had  accomplished  his  end  —  he  had 
aroused  Ferris's  anger.  Therefore  he 
spoke  solicitously,  crowding  a  little  con- 
cern into  his  voice. 

"You  goin'  to  make  a  go  of  it  with 
Miss  Martha?"  he  questioned. 

Ferris  made  a  pass  at  Weary  with  his 
open  hand.  "You  durned  ol'  sneak!" 
he  laughed  as  Weary  ducked  and 
spurred  his  pony  out  of  danger;  "you've 
been  workin'  me !"  He  grinned  craftily. 
"I  ain't  sayin'  that  all  the  cards  is 
played.  But  I've  got  a  pretty  good 
hand,"  he  declared  without  boast. 

"Shucks!"  returned  Weary  in  pre- 
tended disappointment.  "An'  so  you 
ain't  sayin'  anything?  It'd  sure  be  too 
bad  if  Ol'  Rankin'd  happen  to  hold  the 
joker." 

Ferris  laughed  grimly.  "Rankin  ain't 
holdin'  no  joker,"  he  declared.  "He's 
ag'in  me,  of  course,  on  account  of  them 
missin'  horses.  He  ain't  said  nothin'  to 
my  face,  but  any  fool  could  see  that  he 
thinks  his  horses  are  wearin'  my  brand. 
Accordin'  to  some  people  a  man  ain't  got 
any  right  to  run  a  little  ranch !" 

"You  don't  reckon  that  he's  slippin' 
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cards  to  that  there  gun-man — Hubbell?" 
questioned  Weary. 

Ferris  stiffened.  "Damn  Hubbell!" 
he  flared  back.  He  pulled  his  pony 
around  in  half  its  length  and  clapped  the 
spurs  to  its  flanks.  There  was  a  clatter, 
a  snort  of  surprise  from  the  pony,  a 
swirl  of  dust,  and  Weary  sat  silently  in 
his  saddle,  grinning  and  listening  to  the 
rapid  drumming  of  hoofs  as  Ferris's 
pony  fled  over  the  plains  toward  the 
Circle  Y  ranchhouse. 

II 

Ferris  struck  the  wash-out  back  of 
the  ranchhouse  and  came  fairly  upon  a 
young  woman  of  eighteen,  who  was 
hanging  the  family  wash  upon  a  sagging 
line  that  had  been  stretched  between  two 
cottonwood  trees.  Ferris  came  upon  her 
unawares,   for  she   gave   a  sharp   excla- 


mation and  stood  with  her  hands  up- 
raised, her  eyes  flashing  with  a  sudden 
surprised  delight. 

"Why,  hello,  Ben!"  she  cried,  making 
some  attempt  to  force  back  the  wind- 
blown hair  that  rippled  over  her  brows 
and  temples  and  into  her  eyes.  "It's 
been  an  age  since  you've  been  to  the 
Circle  Y!" 

She  took  a  step  away  from  the  wash- 
line,  her  eyes  suddenly  flooding  with  a 
shy  embarrassment,  her  manner  telling 
plainly  of  the  sincere  welcome  that  was 
in  her  heart  for  the  visitor.  Perhaps 
Ferris  saw  something  more  than  a  mere 
welcome  in  her  words  and  manner,  for 
he  shifted  uneasily  in  the  saddle  and 
spoke  gravely  in  reply. 

"I  reckon  Miss  Martha's  home?"  he 
asked. 

The  color  fled  from  the  girl's  face; 
she  suddenly  turned  her  back  to  Ferris. 
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The  latter  could  not  mistake  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  movement.  Plainly,  the 
girl  admired  him.  He  was  flattered,  but 
strangely  remorseful  and  sympathetic. 
Upon  other  occasions  he  had  noticed  that 
the  girl  had  seemed  much  interested  in 
him,  but  he  had  had  eyes  for  her  sister 
alone.  He  could  pity  her,  for  he  rec- 
ognized that  their  positions  were  simi- 
lar; that  Miss  Martha's  attitude  toward 
him  was  merely  a  reflection  of  his  atti- 
tude toward  the  girl.  For  a  moment  he 
sat  irresolute,  mentally  debating  the  sit- 
uation.    Then  he  spoke  earnestly. 

"I'm  awful  glad  to  see  you,  Mary," 
he  said. 

The  girl  did  not  move.  He  could  not 
see  her  face,  but  her  voice  came  to  him 
sharp  and  vindictive. 

"You  lie,  Ben  Ferris!" 

Ferris  started,  his  face  reddening  with 
surprise  and  embarrassment. 

"Why,  Mary,"  he  began,  "I'm  sure 
glad.  I  reckon  you  don't  think  I'd  tell 
you " 

She  flashed  around,  her  eyes  gleam- 
ing brightly,  one  browned  hand  brush- 
ing away  the  stray  wisps  of  hair  that 
persisted  in  blowing  across  her  face. 

"You  don't  need  to  talk  to  me  like 
that,"  she  snapped.  "You  are  not  glad 
to  see  me  at  all.  You  asked  about  her 
before  you  said  a  word  about  me.  She's 
where  she  usually  is — in  the  hammock. 
Reading,  I  reckon.  She's  done  nothing 
else  since  she's  been  home  from  the 
East!" 

With  this  vindictive  word  the  young 
woman  closed  her  lips  and  returned  to 
the  wash-line,  where  she  busied  herself 
with  some  white,  flapping  things,  ignor- 
ing Ferris  entirely.  For  a  moment  the 
latter  lingered,  his  face  revealing  his 
disturbed  feelings.  Then,  without  a 
word,  he  spurred  his  pony  to  the  corral 
gate,  where  he  dismounted,  took  down 
the  bars,  removed  the  saddle  and  bridle, 
and  turned  the  pony  loose.  Then  he 
walked  briskly  around  the  corner  of  the 
ranchhouse. 

After  he  had  disappeared  the  young 
woman  stood  at  the  wash-line,  looking 
at  the  spot  near  the  corner  of  the  ranch- 
house  where  she  had  last  seen  Ferris. 
Then  two  browned  hands  rose  to  her 
face.      This   time,    however,    the  hands 


did  not  seek  the  wind-blown  wisps  of 
hair,  but  were  pressed  firmly  over  her 
eyes.  A  minute  later  she  was  seated 
upon  a  fallen  log  over  near  one  of  the 
cottonwood  trees,  sobbing  into  her  hands. 

Ferris  found  Miss  Martha  in  the 
hammock — as  Mary  had  told  him  he 
would.  She  looked  up  as  he  came  near, 
uttered  a  low  greeting,  and  then  lan- 
guidly returned  her  gaze  to  the  book 
that  she  had  been  reading. 

Ferris's  broad  hat  had  come  off — it 
dangled  loosely  in  his  right  hand.  Mar- 
tha's welcome  had  certainly  been  less 
cordial  than  Mary's,  but  then,  of  course, 
one  could  not  expect  Martha,  with  her 
Eastern  ways  and  reserve,  to  be  so  effu- 
sive as  her  less  gifted  sister.  So  Ferris 
told  himself  as  he  stood  irresolute,  look- 
ing worshipfully  down  at  the  young 
woman  in  the  hammock.  And  yet  he 
could  not  repress  a  slight  flush  of  re- 
sentment. This  was  dispersed  immedi- 
ately, however,  when  Miss  Martha 
looked  up  from  the  pages  of  the  book 
and  saw  him  watching  her.  She  smiled 
witchingly. 

"Won't  you  sit  down?"  she  asked. 
"You  might  fetch  that  chair  and  sit 
where  I  can  get  a  good  look  at  you." 
She  motioned  toward  the  lower  gallery 
of  the  ranchhouse.  "You  know,"  she 
added,  looking  mockingly  at  him,  "you 
haven't  been  to  see  me  for  quite  a 
while." 

"I  reckon  that  wasn't  all  my  fault," 
he  returned  evenly.  "I  wouldn't  say  that 
you  treated  me  right  clever  when  I  was 
over  here  the  last  time."  But  he  got 
the  chair  and  placed  it  near  her,  winc- 
ing at  her  next  words: 

"You  really  are  entertaining,  Mr. 
Ferris!"  she  mocked.  "Just  how  did  I 
treat  you?" 

"I've  forgot  about  half  of  it,"  re- 
turned Ferris,  shifting  uneasily  under 
her  glance.  "But  you  done  called  me 
'original.'  I  ain't  allowin'  that  I'm  ever 
exactly  tickled  to  be  insulted." 

Miss  Martha  bit  her  lips.  Ferris  sat 
watching  her,  nervously  fingering  his 
hat,  the  crimson  flood  in  his  face  reach- 
ing into  his  hair.  Resentment  glinted 
in  his  eyes,  but  in  them  also  was  the 
deep  worship  that  had  always  filled  him 
when  he  had  looked  at  her.     Hers  was 
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a  slender  figure,  lithe,  with  a  suggestion 
of  plumpness — which  showed  to  advan- 
tage in  the  hammock. 

Ferris  had  never  dwelt  for  very  long 
upon  any  one  detail  of  her  comeliness, 
for  it  all  overwhelmed  him;  thrilled 
him;  at  times  dismayed  him.  Somehow 
she  was  different.  He  felt  the  romance 
that  surrounded  her  and  yet  he  could 
not  define  it.  He  felt  it  stealing  over 
him  when  he  approached  her;  he  saw  it 
in  the  melting  glances  that  she  threw 
toward  him  on  occasion.  He  would 
have  resented  any  suggestion  that  she 
was  fickle,  yet  in  her  actions  at  times  he 
felt  and  saw  a  certain  insincerity  that 
troubled  him  mightily.  He  was  trou- 
bled now  as  he  rested  his  arms  on  the 
back  of  his  chair,  watching  her. 

"I  like  men  who  are  able  to  give  as 
good  as  they  take,"  she  said  presently, 
looking  up  from  the  book. 

This  was  not  the  first  time  she  had 


said  biting  things  to  him.  Had  she 
been  like  other  women  he  would  have 
laid  rough  siege  to  her  and  trusted  to 
luck.  But  he  could  not  hope  to  be  rough 
with  her ;  her  Eastern  training  and  man- 
nerisms had  erected  a  barrier  behind 
which  she  stood,  secure,  sarcastic,  un- 
fathomable— a  mystery  which  he  would 
have  given  much  to  possess. 

"You  like  men  like  that  gun-man — 
Hubbell,  I  reckon,"  he  returned  evenly. 

She  flashed  a  swift  glance  at  him. 

"Mr.  Hubbell  is  a  gentleman,"  she 
declared  mildly. 

"Sure,"  he  returned,  stiffening;  "he 
sure   is.      I    ain't     sayin'    nothin'    about 


He  saw  her  eyes  brighten.  "Why, 
here  is  Mr.  Hubbell  now!"  she  ex- 
claimed. She  sat  upright  in  the  ham- 
mock, watching  a  man  who  had  ridden 
up  to  the  corral  gate  and  was  dismount- 
ing   from    his    pony.      Ferris    remained 
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rigid  in  his  chair,  gazing  with  jealous 
eyes  at  his  rival. 

The  latter  turned  his  pony  loose  in 
the  corral  and  stepped  close  to  the  ham- 
mock, greeting  Miss  Martha  with  a 
smile  and  nodding  shortly  and  coldly  to 
Ferris. 

In  inches  Hubbell  was  not  a  giant, 
but  there  was  a  certain  muscularity  and 
litheness  of  figure  that  seemed  to  add  to 
his  height.  Grudgingly,  many  times  be- 
fore, had  Ferris  mentally  admitted  his 
personal  attractiveness.  Just  now,  as 
Hubbell  stood  looking  at  Miss  Martha, 
Ferris  was  forced  again  to  admit  that  he 
could  scarcely  blame  Miss  Martha  for 
falling  in  love  with  him.  Women  could 
not  help  admiring  physical  perfection  in 
men. 

And  yet  there  had  always  been  some- 
thing about  the  man  that  had  moved 
Ferris  to  contempt.  He  could  not  have 
told  what  it  was,  but  it  was  there — a 
certain  unaccountable  sensation  which 
told  him  that  Hubbell,  in  spite  of  his 
reputation,  did  not  measure  up  to  "man's 
size." 

[186] 


He  knew  of  the  man's  quickness  with 
a1  six-shooter.  Dave  Rankin  had  sent 
to  Dry  Bottom  for  him,  grimly  announ- 
cing that  he  had  hired  him  to  rid  the 
country  of  a  gang  of  horse  thieves  which 
had  troubled  him  much.  That  had  been 
two  months  before.  No  horse  thieves 
had  been  caught.  Ferris  grimly  declared 
that  "No  man  could  ketch  a  horse  thief 
by  hangin'  around  a  girl  most  of  his 
time."  This  had  reached  Hubbell's 
ears,  and  therefore  there  was  a  notice- 
able lack  of  cordiality  between  the  two 
men. 

Insolence  shone  in  Hubbell's  eyes  as 
he  turned  and  looked  at  Ferris. 

"You  workin'  to-day?"  he  inquired 
sarcastically. 

Ferris  deliberately  placed  his  hat  up- 
on his  head,  shoved  it  well  back  from  his 
forehead,  and  smiled  coldly. 

"Was  you  reckonin'  to  be  my  boss?" 
he  returned. 

Hubbell's  eyes  glittered  evilly.  "I 
ain't  botherin'  my  head  about  you,"  he 
sneered.  He  deliberately  turned  his 
back  to  Ferris  and  spoke  to  Martha.    "I 
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reckon  you  find  readin'  more  interestin' 
than  talkin'  to  some  men,"  lie  said. 

"Why,  yes,"  admitted  Martha,  smil- 
ing up  into  the  gun-man's  eyes,  "but  Mr. 
Ferris  is  so  original  that  one  cannot  be 
bored  with  him." 

There  it  was  again — that  dread  word, 
"original."  The  cold  light  did  not  die 
out  of  Ferris's  eyes;  it  deepened  and  glit- 
tered. Hubbell  sneered  again,  facing 
about  and  grinning  significantly  down  at 
Ferris.  For  a  moment  the  two  men 
gazed  at  each  other,  their  eyes  fighting 
a  silent,  ominous  battle.  The  muscles 
of  both  were  on  the  verge  of  action,  and 
had  Miss  Martha  delayed  but  an  instant 
they  must  have  sprung  into  play.  But 
Miss  Martha  did  not  delay. 

"You  are  both  very  interesting,"  she 
observed  mildly,  her  voice  causing  both 
men's  eyes  to  waver.  "Why,"  she  add- 
ed delightedly,  "I  believe  both  of  you 
would  fight  at  this  instant.  And  over 
me!" 

She  concealed  a  vain  smile  by  avert- 
ing her  head.  But  Ferris  had  caught 
the  smile  and  he  drew  a  deep  breath  of 
comprehension.  He  was  seeing  Miss 
Martha  in  a  new  light.  His  eyes  had 
become  steady,  and  filled  with  an  ex- 
pression that  would  have  been  hard  to 
analyze.  The  gun-man  sneered  at  Fer- 
ris, but  both  men  allowed  their  muscles 
to  relax.  The  awkward  silence  that 
had  followed  the  young  woman's  words 
remained  unbroken  until  she  spoke 
again. 

"I  do  love  shooting,"  she  said,  lean- 
ing comfortably  back  in  the  hammock 
and  watching  the  two  men  through  half- 
closed  eyes.  "That  is,"  she  added  as 
she  saw  a  significant  glance  pass  between 
the  two,  "I  don't  like  to  see  one  man 
shoot  another.  But  I  admire  men  who 
can  be  clever  with  a  weapon  when  there 
is  need." 

Ferris  saw  a  flash  of  triumph  light  up 
the  gun-man's  eyes;  his  own  narrowed 
oddly.  Hubbell  was  a  full  half-second 
faster  than  he  in  getting  his  guns  out 
and  was  considered  a  dead  shot.  Ferris's 
past  performances  with  the  six-shooter 
had  taught  him  that  for  all  practical 
purposes  he  had  ability  enough,  but  his 
ability  was  not  to  be  compared  with 
Hubbell's. 


He  became  aware  that  Miss  Mary 
was  standing  near;  he  was  convinced 
that  she  had  heard  something  of  the  con- 
versation. His  gaze  met  hers.  He 
thought  he  detected  mockery  in  her  eyes 
and  his  own  drooped.  When  he  looked 
up  again  Mary  was  standing  in  the 
same  position,  but  now  her  gaze  was 
fixed  with  cold  sarcasm  upon  her  sister. 
When  she  spoke  to  the  latter  it  was 
with  the  manner  and  voice  of  a  servant 
addressing  her  mistress,  but  there  was 
in  her  voice  the  same  mockery  that  Fer- 
ris had  seen  in  her  eyes. 

"What  would  you  like  for  dinner?" 
she  said,  looking  at  Miss  Martha. 

Miss  Maitha  languidly  returned  her 
glance.  "Please  have  chicken,"  she  re- 
turned. 

Miss  Mary's  eyes  gleamed  with  re- 
pressed anger. 

"If  you  want  chickens  you  will  kill 
them  yourself,  my  lady!"  she  flared,  her 
lips  curling. 

"Very  well,"  returned  Miss  Martha 
with  irritating  mildness;  "if  you  do  not 
care  to  kill  them  I  am  sure  Mr.  Hub- 
bell will  not  refuse." 

Hubbell  grinned  insolently.  "There's 
some  chickens  over  there,"  he  said,  point- 
ing to  some  hens  that  scratched  near  the 
pasture  fence;  "mebbe  Ferris'd  like  to 
shoot  'em?" 

Ferris  felt  the  simultaneous  gaze  of 
the  two  sisters  and  he  reddened  with 
embarrassment.  He  had  no  faith  in  his 
ability  to  shoot  the  heads  off  chickens 
at  fifty  or  sixty  feet;  he  had  heard  of  it 
being  done  and  had  attempted  to  do  it 
himself — without  success.  Remember- 
ing what  Miss  Martha  had  said  about 
shooting,  he  suddenly  realized  that  the 
gun-man  now  had  the  advantage. 

"I  ain't  shootin'  at  no  chickens,"  he 
returned  gruffly. 

He  caught  Miss  Martha's  gaze  upon 
him,  her  eyes  filled  with  a  sudden  scorn ; 
he  thought  he  detected  pity  in  Miss 
Mary's  eyes.  The  gun-man  sneered, 
and  with  his  back  to  Ferris  was  now 
rolling  the  cylinder  of  one  of  his  weap- 
ons. Watching,  Ferris  saw  him  stiffen 
as  he  swung  the  weapon  to  a  poise. 
Followed  three  reports,  so  rapidly  that 
they  blended.  Three  chickens — head- 
less— flopped  frantically  near  the  fence. 
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The  gun-man  sheathed  his  weapon  and 
turned  to  Miss  Martha. 

For  a  long  time  Ferris  sat  motionless 
in  his  chair,  seeing  things  through  a 
haze.  Some  demoniac  impulse  urged 
him  to  draw  his  gun  and  pot-shot  the 
gun-man,  but  he  fought  it  down.  That 
was  not  the  code  in  an  affair  of  this 
sort.  He  promised  himself  that  there 
would  come  another  time  when  he 
would  even  things  with  the  gun-man. 
Then 

He  became  aware  of  a  movement  and 
looked  up.  Miss  Martha  had  risen 
from  the  hammock  and  was  moving 
away  toward  the  river,  the  gun-man 
beside  her.  Ferris  turned  from  them  to 
see  Mary  standing  near  him,  smiling. 

"I  am  sorry,  Ben,"  she  said  in  a  low 
voice.  She  regarded  him  with  a  glance 
in  which  there  was  a  hint  of  humor. 
"It's  too  bad,  Ben,"  she  added,  her  lips 
trembling  a  little.  "Everybody  can't 
shoot  chickens  like  that  Mr.  Hubbell. 
But  you  might  help  me  to  pull  the 
feathers." 

Ill 

Two  weeks  later,  riding  the  river 
trail  almost  within  sight  of  his  own 
ranch  buildings,  Ferris  came  upon  Dave 
Rankin.  The  latter  halted  and  grinned 
insolently  at  Ferris. 

"I'm  hearin'  that  Martha's  developin' 
a  finicky  appetite,"  he  said,  as  Ferris 
reined  in  his  pony  and  sat  quietly  in  the 
saddle,  looking  at  him. 

"Meanin'?"  said  Ferris  shortly. 

"Meanin'  that  lately  she's  sorta  stuck 
on  chicken,"  laughed  Rankin.  He  twist- 
ed around  in  the  saddle  and  faced  Fer- 
ris, speaking  significantly.  "That  there 
gun-man  says  he  c'n  shoot  things  besides 
chicken,"  he  said.  "If  I  was  you  I 
wouldn't  go  monkeyin'  around  him  a 
heap." 

"Shucks!"  drawled  Ferris.  His  voice 
had  been  controlled,  but  he  could  not 
keep  the  color  from  surging  into  his  face, 
showing  that  Rankin's  words  had  told. 
He  stiffened  slightly. 

"Rankin,"  he  said  slowly,  "I've 
hearn  tell  that  you  sent  for  Hubbell  to 
come  here,  expectin'  him  to  nose  out 
them  horse  thieves  which  has  been  steal- 


in'  your  stock.  I've  been  told  that 
you've  been  tryin'  to  sic  him  on  me. 
I'm  askin'  you  if  you  sent  for  him  for 
that  reason." 

Rankin  grinned  coldly.  "I  ain't  in 
the  habit  of  tellin'  my  business,"  he  re- 
turned. "But  I'm  tellin'  you  this. 
There's  too  damn  many  nesters  in  this 
here  country.  A  big  cattleman  ain't 
got  no  chance  to  feed  his  stock.  That 
there  range  of  yours " 

Ferris  laughed  coldly  and  oddly.  "I 
git  your  meanin',  Rankin,"  he  said. 
"But  my  quarter-section  is  proved  an' 
neither  you  or  your  gun-man  is  scarin' 
me  away." 

Rankin  sat  erect.  "Well,"  he  said 
significantly,  "I'm  goin'  to  Las  Vegas 
now  an'  I  ain't  goin'  to  do  any  argerin' 
with  you.  But  I've  told  Hubbell  to 
keep  his  eyes  open."  He  settled  into  the 
saddle  and  urged  his  pony  forward  at  a 
brisk  pace,  not  looking  back. 

For  a  long  time  Ferris  sat  motionless 
in  the  saddle,  watching  Rankin  as  he 
gradually  faded  from  sight.  Then  he 
snapped  himself  erect,  his  face  wreath- 
ing into  a  grim  smile.  "Rankin  expects 
there'll  be  some  horses  stole  while  he's 
gone."  The  grim  smile  slowly  gave 
way  to  one  in  which  there  was  a  slight, 
whimsical  humor.  "Why,  so  there 
might!"  he  added,  his  teeth  flashing  in 
a  broad  grin.  He  wheeled  his  pony  and 
spurred  back  over  the  trail  toward  his 
own  buildings. 

IV 

Just  at  dusk  Hubbell  was  unsad- 
dling his  pony  at  the  corral  gates,  after 
coming  in  from  a  ride  with  Miss  Mar- 
tha, when  he  heard  a  clatter  of  hoofs 
and  saw  a  rider  coming  down  the  river 
trail  toward  him.  He  delayed  remov- 
ing the  saddle  and  watched  the  rider, 
whom  he  soon  made  out  to  be  a  strange 
cowpuncher.  The  latter  rode  quietly 
up  and  halted  his  pony  within  ten  feet 
of  Hubbell,  inspecting  him  closely. 

"Yore  name  Hubbell?"  he  ques- 
tioned. 

"I'm  right  certain  it  is,"  returned  the 
latter. 

The  man  fumbled  at  his  shirt,  pro- 
ducing a  soiled  envelope.  "I  was  hittin' 
her   up   along  the   Dry   Bottom   trail — 
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goin'  to  Lazette,"  explained  the  man, 
"when  I  runs  on  a  guy  hittin'  the 
breeze  the  other  way.  Said  his  name 
was  Dave  Rankin,  of  the  Circle  Y,  an' 
ast  me  to  bring  a  note  to  a  feller  named 
Hubbell.  If  yo're  him  I  reckon  I've  done 
what  I  told  the  guy  I'd  do,  an'  I'll  be 
lightin'  out  for  Lazette.     S'long!" 


He  had  passed  the  envelope  to  Hub- 
bell  and  was  off  in  a  rapid  gallop,  leav- 
ing Hubbell  wonderingly  inspecting  the 
envelope. 

He  turned  the  envelope  over  a  num- 
ber of  times,  peering  at  its  edges,  exam- 
ining the  dirt  spots  upon  it,  spelling  out 
his  name,  which  appeared  on  the  face. 

[189] 
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Then  carefully  he  opened  it  and  drew 
out  a  soiled  piece  of  paper. 

He  had  no  trouble  in  deciphering  the 
legible  words. 

"Hubbell,"  (they  read)  "I'm  sending 
you  this  by  a  man  I  met  near  Dry  Bot- 
tom. I've  heard  that  there's  a  deal  to 
steal  horses  to-night.  I'm  wanting  you 
to  hide  in  the  brush  near  them  firs  be- 
side Yellow  Horse  Crossing  and  bore 
the  guy  which  is  stealing,  the  horses. 
You'd  better  go  alone,  because  if 
there's  a  crowd  goes  with  you  you'd  be 
liable  to  scare  the  thieves  before  they'd 
do  anything.  I'm  understanding  that 
they're  to  meet  at  the  Yellow  Horse. 
I'd  come  myself  only  I've  promised  to 
get  to  Las  Vegas.  Good  luck.  Burn 
this  note.  And  keep  your  mouth  shut. 
"Dave  Rankin." 

Hubbell  did  not  remove  the  saddle 
from  the  pony.  He  tied  the  animal  to 
one  of  the  top  rails  of  the  corral  fence 
and  proceeded  to  the  bunkhouse,  where 
he  ate  lightly,  saying  nothing  to  any  of 
the  men.  After  finishing  his  meal  he 
returned  to  his  pony,  mounted,  and  with 
a  grin  of  grim  anticipation  on  his  face 
departed   up  the  river  trail. 


V 


Yellow  Horse  Crossing  basked  in 
the  soft,  yellow  light  of  a  moon  that 
swam  through  a  sea  of  stars.  It  was 
quiet  on  Yellow  Horse.  Where  the  red 
buttes  broke  abruptly  off  and  sank  to  the 
level  of  the  river  bottom  there  was  a 
dim  trail  that  led  to  the  grove  of  fir 
balsams  about  which  Rankin  had  writ- 
ten— and  which  Hubbell  knew  well. 
But  when  the  gun-man  arrived  he 
carefully  reconnoitred,  dismounting 
from  his  pony  and  making  his  way 
slowly  toward  the  shadows  of  a  rock 
promontory  that  overhung  the  tim- 
ber grove.  He  was  a  long  time  gain- 
ing the  shadows  and  when  he  finally 
dropped  into  them  he  was  surprised  to 
find  two  horses  there  before  him.  The 
animals  were  tied'  to  a  tree  at  the  edge 
of  the  grove  and  were  pawing  impa- 
tiently. Apparently  they  had  been  there 
a  long  time.  Hubbell  grinned  trium- 
phantly and  sank  farther  back  into  the 


shadows  to  await  the  coming  of  the  men 
who  had  stolen  the  animals. 

He  made  little  preparation  for  the 
coming  of  the  thieves.  He  forced  his 
pony  prone  to  the  tangled  floor  of  the 
grove,  among  some  nondescript  brush 
which  offered  concealment,  while  he 
himself  sank  noiselessly  down  behind 
some  stunt  oak  brush  near  the  edge  of 
the  grove. 

He  was  congratulating  himself  upon 
the  ease  with  which  he  had  secured  his 
position  and  speculating  upon  the  num- 
ber of  the  thieves,  when  he  became 
aware  of  a  sound  behind  him.  He 
wheeled  swiftly,  his  hands  dropping  to 
his  holsters,  to  see  half  a  dozen  men 
rise  out  of  some  thick  shrubbery.  His 
hands  fell  away  from  his  holsters  when 
he  heard  the  sharp  command,  "Hands 
up!" 

"I  reckon  we  got  him,  boys,"  said  one 
of  the  men.  He  came  forward  into  a 
patch  of  moonlight  and  Hubbell  recog- 
nized Ferris.  The  latter  advanced  close 
to  the  gun-man,  peering  intently  into 
his  face. 

"Shucks!"  he  said  evenly.  "It's  Hub- 
bell!" 

"It  sure  is!"  said  another  voice  as 
the  several  grim-eyed  punchers  advanced 
and  surrounded  the  gun-man. 

They  ranged  about  him  silently,  their 
six-shooters  out,  hemming  him  with 
menace.  Among  them  he  recognized  the 
man  who  had  delivered  the  note  to  him 
that  evening.  He  grinned,  certain  that 
the  men  had  come  upon  the  same  errand 
that  had  brought  him  and  equally  cer- 
tain that  they  would  be  crestfallen 
when  told  of  their  blunder. 

"I  reckon  you  boys  are  makin'  a  mis- 
take," he  said  cheerfully  to  Ferris. 

The  latter  did  not  smile. 

"Mebbe  you  think  it's  a  mistake,"  he 
returned  coldly.  "I  reckon  you  won't 
deny  that  you  was  pretty  close  to  them 
horses.  We  was  expectin'  you."  He 
laughed  ironically.  "I  reckon  that 
when  Rankin  hears  of  this  he'll  know 
why  you  ain't  ketched  that  there  horse 
thief  which  you  claimed  to  be  lookin' 
for." 

The  smile  suddenly  died  out  of  Hub- 
bell's  face. 

"Meanin'?"    he    said,    glancing    fear- 
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fully  at  the  grim  faces  of  the  punchers 
near  him. 

"Meanin'  that  we've  caught  you  with 
the  goods  on,"  declared  Ferris  coldly. 
"Meanin'  also  that  Rankin'll  be  some 
tickled  when  he  finds  that  you've  been 
playin'  him  for  a  sucker — claimin'  to  be 
tryin'  to  find  his  horse  thief  an'  bein' 
the  horse  thief  yourself.  That'll  sure 
tickle  Rankin  a  heap." 

The  gun-man's  face  had  grown 
ghastly;  in  the  yellow  moonlight  his 
eyes  flashed  with  a  growing  doubt  and 
dread.  Yet  he  kept  a  good  grip  on 
himself — even  smiling  when  one  of  the 
punchers  stepped  close  to  him  and  deftly 
removed  the  two  guns  from  his  holsters. 

"You  boys  are  sure  funnin',"  he  said. 
"But  I  ain't  none  scared,  so  you  might 
as  well  call  it  off."  He  pointed  a  fin- 
ger at  the  man  who  had  brought  Ran- 
kin's note  to  him. 

"That  there's  the  man  which  brung 
the  note,"  he  said,  "tellin'  me  to  come 
here." 

Ferris  turned  to  the  puncher  that  the 
gun-man  indicated. 

"I  reckon  you  heard  what  he  said," 
he  said  gruffly.  "Did  you  give  him  a 
note  from  Rankin?" 

The  man  gravely  shook  his  head.  "I 
ain't  seen  Dave  Rankin  in  a  month,"  he 
returned. 

Ferris  grinned  coldly  as  he  saw  Hub- 
bell  stiffen.  He  motioned  to  one  of  the 
men  and  the  latter  began  uncoiling  a 
rope  that  he  produced  from,  somewhere. 
Hubbell  took  a  backward  step,  his  lips 
twitching. 

"Why — why "     he     began,     his 

voice  catching  in  his  throat,  "I  reckon 
you  boys  ain't  goin'  to  do  that!  I  can 
take  a  joke  as  well  as  most  men,  but 
you're  carryin'  it  a  heap  too  far.  There 
ain't  nothin'  happened  to  show  that 
I'm  any  horse  thief.  That  there  man 
brung  me  the  note  from " 

The  man  grinned  and  Ferris  inter- 
rupted coldly. 

"Where's  the  note?"  he  questioned. 

"I  burned  it — like  Rankin  said,"  re- 
turned the  gun-man.  Grins  appeared 
on  the  faces  of  several  of  the  men.  Fer- 
ris lifted  his  voice  derisively. 

"Yes,"  he  said  coldly;  "a  man  brung 
you  a  note,  only  he  says  he  didn't.     An' 


you  had  a  note,  only  you  burned  it. 
An'  we  found  two  of  my  horses  tied 
here,  an'  we  caught  you  sneakin'  around 
in  the  brush." 

He  motioned  to  the  punchers  and  they 
came  close  to  Hubbell  and  ranged  them- 
selves beside  him.  Two  of  them  seized 
his  arms;  two  more  were  suddenly  en- 
gaged in  casting  one  end  of  a  rope  over 
a  huge  branch  of  one  of  the  trees;  still 
another  somberly  cocked  his  six-shooter. 

Then  Hubbell's  fortitude  deserted 
him.  His  knees  gave  way;  he  suddenly 
sagged  forward — a  dead  weight  in  the 
hands  of  the  two  men  who  had  seized 
his  arms.  The  men  released  him ;  he 
was  on  his  knees  on  the  tangled  floor 
of  the  grove,  babbling  incoherently  to 
Ferris.  Some  of  the  men  smiled  deris- 
ively ;  others  turned  their  backs,  not  car- 
ing to  witness  the  unmanly  spectacle. 
All  withdrew  to  some  little  distance, 
leaving  Ferris  and  the  gun-man  alone. 

A  little  later  they  heard  Ferris's  voice, 
calling  them.  They  returned,  again 
ranging  themselves  about  Hubbell.  The 
latter  stood  before  them,  a  drooping, 
crushed  figure  of  a  man,  with  no  trace 
of  the  overbearing  insolence  that  had 
previously  marked  him.  He  stood  si- 
lent, his  eyes  downcast,  while  Ferris 
spoke. 

"I  want  you  boys  to  witness  that  this 
here  man  has  promised  to  hit  the  breeze 
out  of  this  country.  I'm  lettin'  him  off, 
but  he's  gittin'  out  an'  he  ain't  never 
comin'  back.  That's  all.  It's  right,  I 
reckon?"  he  said,  speaking  to  Hubbell. 
The  latter  nodded.  One  of  the  men 
left  the  grove  and  was  seen  making  his 
way  over  Yellow  Horse  Crossing.  He 
returned  presently,  leading  Hubbell's 
pony.  Grimly  and  silently  the  men 
watched  Hubbell  as  he  clambered  into 
the  saddle  and  departed  down  the  river 
trail. 

VI 

Dave  Rankin  had  heard  the  news 
at  Dry  Bottom  on  his  return  from  Las 
Vegas  the  day  before,  and  now  as  he 
stepped  out  of  the  door  of  his  office  and 
saw  Ferris  standing  beside  a  tree  look- 
ing down  at  Miss  Martha,  who  was  re- 
clining in  her  hammock,  he  smiled  and 
stepped  toward  them. 
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"I'm  right  sorry  that  I  got  you 
wrong,  Ben,"  he  said  to  the  latter  as  he 
came  near  and  extended  his  hand,  "but 
there's  a  heap  of  things  don't  go  right 
in  this  here  country.  For  instance, 
who'd  ever  think  of  Hubbell  turnin' 
out  to  be  the  thief  which  has  been  steal- 
in'  my  horses?" 

Terris  smiled  gravely.  "You  can't 
always  tell  what  a  man  is  by  his  looks," 
he  returned  succinctly. 

Miss  Martha  dropped  her  book  and 
sat  erect,  looking  up  with  surprise. 

"Hubbell  a  horse  thief!"  she  ex- 
claimed. 

"You've  got  it  right,"  returned  Ran- 
kin with  a  grim  smile.  "Ferris  an' 
some  of  his  men  caught  him.  with  the 
goods  down  on  Yellow  Horse.  He's 
gone.  Hit  the  breeze  clean  out  of  the 
country."     Rankin  grinned  significantly. 


"I'm  leavin'  you  two  to  talk  it 
over,"  he  said,  winking  at  Fer- 
ris. "I  don't  reckon  that  I'm 
ever  goin'  to  interfere  any 
more."  He  strode  down  toward 
the  stable,  halting  at  a  distance 
and  calling  back.  "Stay  for 
dinner,  Ben,"  he  said;  "mebbe 
Mary'll  have  chicken!" 

Both  watched  Rankin  as  he 
disappeared  into  the  stable. 
Then  Miss  Martha  looked  up 
at  Ferris  with  a  smile. 

"Well,"  she  said,  flashing  a 
demure  glance  at  him,  "I'm 
rather  glad  he  has  gone.  I  never 
quite  liked  him."  She  caught 
his  gaze  and  her  eyes  drooped. 
"Now,  you,"    she  said,  "you 

are " 

"Original,"  supplied  Ferris 
dryly.  "You  see,"  he  continued, 
"I  ain't  forgot  what  happened 
the  day  Hubbell  shot  the  chick- 
ens." 

Miss  Martha  laughed,  secure 
in  her  power  over  him. 

"So  you  haven't  forgotten?" 
she  said.    "We  did  have  chicken 
for  dinner  that  day.     And  a  lit- 
tle while  ago  I  saw  Mary  killing  some 
chickens  for  dinner  to-day.     Odd,  isn't 
it?" 

"Awful,"  returned  Ferris.  He  stood 
erect,  stretching  languidly.  Miss  Mar- 
tha surveyed  his  tall  figure  with  a  glance 
of  admiration.  She  rose  and  stood  be- 
side the  hammock,  smiling  significantly. 
"If  you  don't  mind,"  she  said  archly, 
"you  might  walk  with  me  as  far  as  the 
river." 

Ferris  stifled  a  yawn.  "I  reckon 
not,"  he  said  slowly;  "it's  too  hot." 
He  moved  slowly  away,  leaving  her 
standing  beside  the  hammock,  her  face 
alternately  flushing  and  paling.  A  few 
steps  away  he  looked  back  over  his 
shoulder,  grinning.  "You  take  your 
walk,"  he  said  quietly;  "I'm  going  to 
help  Mary  pull  the  feathers  out  of  them 
chickens." 
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Not  Weakness  But  Lack   of  Delicate   Control  the  Handicap   of 

Our  Sisters  on  the  Links 


F  YOU  were  asked  why  men  play 
better  golf  than  women  your  an- 
swer would  probably  be :  because 
men  are  stronger  than  women. 
And  that  would  be  the  truth,  but 
.  L  only  part  of  it.  Possibly  the  dif- 
ference in  the  effectiveness  of  the  wom- 
an's and  the  man's  game  can,  as  some 
people  claim,  be  traced  directly  to  the 
length  of  shot,  but  the  more  one  investi- 
gates the  more  he  is  led  to  qualify  this 
conclusion.  It  becomes,  on  the  whole, 
less  reasonable  to  credit  solely  to  muscu- 
lar advantage  the  eight  to  nine  strokes 
which,  roughly,  measure  the  handicap 
due  from  a  man  to  a  woman.  In  other 
words,  if  a  man  and  a  woman  should 
happen  to  have  an  equal  supply  of 
strength  and  endurance,  it  seems  that 
the  man  would  turn  out  to  be  the  better 
golfer.     That  is  the  question. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  as  we  leave 
the  lowest  and  approach  the  highest 
standard  of  golf  the  inequality  in  the 
games  of  either  sex  diminishes.  For  in- 
stance, in  that  famous  match  in  Eng- 
land when  Miss  Cecilia  Leitch  played 
our  present  American  champion,  Mr. 
H.  H.  Hilton,  to  find  out  what  odds 
a  good  man  player  should  give  a  good 
lady  player,  off  the  tee  Mr.  Hilton's 
shots  were  surprisingly  little  longer  than 
his  opponent's,  whereas  with  the  brassie 
his  shots  were  frequently  equalled  by 
the  young  English  woman. 

Miss  Leitch  is,  of  course,  a  most  un- 
usual player.  Although  beaten  in  the 
British  National  Women's  Tournament 
last  year  by  the  other  favorite  for  the 
title,  Miss  Ravenscroft,  Miss  Leitch,  in 
the  International  matches  beat  Miss 
Dorothy    Campbell,    the    British    cham- 
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pion,  4  and  2.  She  has  had  the  best  sort 
of  training  and  appreciates  as  few  wom- 
en do  the  value  of  a  perfected  short 
game.  Besides  possessing  head  and  a  gift 
for  golf,  she  is  splendidly  set  up  and  very 
strong. 

The  match  IcLween  Miss  Leitch  and 
Mr.  Hilton  shows  that  it, is  possible  for 
a  woman  to  reach  as  higfca  standard  of 
distance  as  is  necessary  fcm^all  but  the 
rarest  flights  of  play.  Miss  Leitch  is 
said  to  have  a  driving  record  of  two 
hundred  and  seventy-five  yards.  Wheth- 
er this  shot  was  made  with  a  helpful 
gale  on  a  downhill  hole  or  not,  we  know 
that  in  her  match  with  Mr.  Hilton  she 
found  no  trouble,  while  playing  a  four- 
hundred-yard  hole,  to  reach  the  green 
in  two.  To  show  that  Miss  Leitch  is 
not  a  solitary  phenomenon,  we  have  in 
our  country  a  few  lady  players  who  can 
manipulate  a  two-hundred-yard  drive 
with  tolerable  certainty. 

The  first  hole  at  Baltusrol  is  four 
hundred  and  sixty-three  yards  long  with 
a  trying  bunker  ready  to  catch  the  sec- 
ond shot  if  it  fails  to  land  the  ball  some 
four  hundred  yards  away  from  the  tee. 
During  the  Women's  National  Tourna- 
ment, last  October,  Miss  Hyde,  the 
Metropolitan  champion,  and  Miss  Cur- 
tis, our  National  champion,  carried  this 
bunker  on  their  second  shots,  not  merely 
to  prove  that  it  was  possible,  but  as  a 
regular  performance.  Again  and  again 
Miss  Hyde  sent  her  second  sailing  over 
all  obstacles  up  to  within  a  short  ap- 
proach of  the  green.  And  in  her  match 
with  Miss  Harley,  playing  the  extra 
hole,  she  threw  some  light  on  woman's 
endurance  by  sending  ouf  a  drive  and 
a    brassie    shot    that    aggregated    nearly 
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four  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards.  As 
she  had  already  played  eighteen  holes, 
this  was  not  bad. 

Miss  Campbell  believes  that  Miss 
Hyde  is  one  of  the  longest  hitters  among 
women  players.  Like  Miss  Leitch,  Miss 
Hyde  is  very  strong.  But  there  are  a 
number  of  other  women  who  are  little 
handicapped  by  inability  to  "get  dis- 
tance." 

Our  present  champion,  Miss  Marga- 
ret Curtis,  is  a  long  player,  and  so  is 
Miss  Anita  Phipps,  and  our  ex-cham- 
pion, Miss  Dorothy  Campbell,  though 
not  a  celebrated  "hitter,"  played  the 
six-thousand-yard  Homewood  course  in 
the  1910  National  tournament  in  the  re- 
markably small  number  of  seventy-eight 
strokes. 

The  Metropolitan  Championship  at 
Scarsdale  last  year  supplied  proof  that  it 
is  possible  for  at  least  one  woman  to 
play  a  man's  game.  In  the  semi-finals 
Miss  Hyde  met  Mrs.  M.  D.  Patterson, 


and,  though  she  defeated  the  latter  by 
the  overwhelming  scores  of  8  and  6, 
Miss  Hyde  continued  to  play  out  the 
remaining  holes. 

Her  card  reads  as  follows: 

Out— 5  3  2  4  6  3  5  5  4—37. 

In— 3  5  5  4  4  4  5  6  5—41—78. 

This  is  three  strokes  more  than  the 
amateur  record  for  the  course,  and  but 
for  a  heavy  wind  it  is  possible  that 
Scarsdale  would  have  had  the  distinc- 
tion of  having  its  amateur  record  held 
by  a  woman.  Nevertheless,  in  spite  of 
this  feat,  the  low  score  of  the  qualifying 
round  was,  as  is  usual  in  women's  tour- 
naments, well  up  in  the  eighties.  It 
was  88  and  made  by  Miss  Hyde,  who 
made   the   78    in  the  semi-finals. 

A  few  more  records  will  indicate 
what  women  sometimes  accomplish  in 
the  way  of  good  scoring.  Miss  Doro- 
thy Campbell  in  her  match  against  Miss 
Anita  Phipps  at  Baltusrol  came  home 
in  twenty  for  the  first  five  holes,  the  fig- 
ures being:  3,  5,  4,  4,  4.  This  is  only 
one  stroke  more  than  the  score  made  on 
these  same  holes  by  Mr.  Max  Behr 
when  he  made  the  record  for  that  course 
in  the  spring.  For  the  same  holes  his 
card  read:  4,  5,  4,  3,  3. 

Robert  Gardner,  the  brilliant  Yale 
player,  when  making  the  low  medal 
score  in  the  Intercollegiate  tournament, 
played  these  holes  in  4,  4,  4,  3,  4,  and 
Albert  Seckel,  in  his  match  against  Mr. 
Heyburn,  did  them  in  5,  5,  4,  4,  5,  two 
strokes  more  than  Miss  Campbell  found 
necessary.  Without  becoming  too  sta- 
tistical, the  distances  for  these  holes 
might  be  given.  They  are :  225  ;  360 ; 
262;  210;  and  329  yards,  respectively. 

About  a  month  before  the  Women's 
National  tournament  was  held  at  Bal- 
tusrol there  took  place  on  the  same  links 
the  Intercollegiate  tournament,  and  as 
some  of  our  best  men  players,  including 
Robert  Gardner  and  Albert  Seckel, 
then  played  the  course  we  can  gain  from 
a  comparison  of  scores  a  fair  idea  of  the 
difference  in  the  accomplishments  of 
men  and  women  players  of  the  best 
class  under  similar  conditions. 

Mrs.  Barlow  got  the  low  medal  score 
in  the  women's  tournament  by  playing 
the  6,100-yard  course  in  87,  which  was 
eight  points  more  than  the  score  made 
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by  Robert  Gardner  in  the  Intercollegi- 
ate. Some  of  the  men  who  did  the 
eighteen  holes  in  87  or  less  were:  Al- 
bert Seckel,  81;  George  Stanley,  Inter- 
collegiate champion,  85  ;  E.  B.  [ennings, 
86;  C.  P.  Eddy  and  T.  F.  Clarke,  87. 

These  are  all  very  good  players,  but 
they  are  not  the  highest  ranking  men. 
Yet  to  compare  with  their  scores  at  Bal- 
tusrol,  we  find  that  the  greatest  women 
players  can  register  only  the  following 
figures : 

Mrs.  R.  H.  Barlow,  87;  Miss  Doro- 
thy Campbell,  93 ;  Miss  Lilian  Hyde, 
95 ;  Mrs.  N.  P.  Rogers,  96 ;  Miss  Mar- 
garet Curtis,  96;  Mrs.  V.  M.  Earle, 
99;  Miss  Anita  Phipps,  99;  Miss  Ele- 
anor W.  Allen,  101,  and  Miss  E.  S. 
Porter,  102,  while  Miss  H.  S.  Curtis, 
at  that  time  the  only  woman  in  America 
to  hold  the  honor  of  defeating  Miss 
Campbell,  used  105  shots  to  go  from  the 
first  tee  to  the  last  cup. 

Various  interesting  comparisons  can 
be  made.  For  instance,  Miss  Campbell 
employed  fourteen  more  strokes  than 
Mr.  Gardner,  while  our  present  cham- 
pion took  seventeen  more,  and  the  long- 
hitting  Misses  Hyde  and  Phipps  missed 
Mr.  Gardner's  score  by  sixteen  and 
twenty  points  respectively. 

Before  bidding  good-bye  forever  to 
the  monotony  of  arithmetic,  a  little  more 
light  might  be  thrown  on  the  subject 
by  comparing  the  scores  made  by  the 
men  with  those  made  by  the  women  on 
the  first  five  holes,  which  include  two 
long  holes,  two  longish  holes  and  a  short 
hole.  Their  distances  follow  in  order: 
463,  376,  145,  488,  and  300. 

Some  of  the  ladies'  cards  for  these 
holes  read   : 

Miss  Hyde — 6,  5,  4,  6,  4,  and  again 
5,  4,  4,  7,  5. 

Miss  M.  Curtis— 6,  5,  4,  6  4,  and 
5,  5,  4,  7,  4. 

Miss  Campbell — 5,  6,  4,  8,  5,  and  6, 
7,3,6,4.  _ 

Miss  Phipps — 6,  6,  3,  6,  4,  and  5,  5, 
4,  5,  5. 

Some  of  the  men  played  these  as  fol- 
lows: 

Seckel— 5,  4,  3,  4,  4,  and  4,  4,  4,  6,  4. 

Gardner — 5,  5,  4,  6,  5,  and  Stanley: 
4,  4,  4,  5,  4. 

From  these  records  we  learn  that  the 


men  outplayed  the  women  by  at  least 
eight  points  and  generally  by  more  than 
that  number;  that  on  the  long  holes 
they  averaged  about  one  stroke  better 
than  the  ladies,  and  that  when  the  holes 
shortened  this  gain  diminished,  until  on 
the  short  145-yard  hole  the  scores  of 
the  men  and  women  varied  in  about 
equal  proportions  between  3s  and  4s. 
These  conclusions  all  appear  to  prove 
that  to  equal  the  scores  made  by  men 
women  lack  only  distance.  But  look  a 
little   deeper. 

With  a  150-yard  stroke  at  your  com- 
mand you  could  play  Baltusrol  in  85 
if  you  were  absolutely  accurate  and 
played  your  short  game  properly ;  under 
the  same  conditions,  with  a  175-yard 
distance  under  control,  you  might  do  it 
in  79,  while  if  you  were  lucky  enough 
to  have  a  200-yard  shot  in  your  reper- 
toire you  could  conceivably  play  round 
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Winner  of  the  Low  Score  Medal  in   the  Women's  National  last  year 


in  75.  None  of  these  scores  were 
equalled  by  any  of  the  various  contest- 
ants in  the  Women's  championship, 
even  when  they  were  capable  of  the 
requisite  amount  of  distance.  Throw- 
ing off  the  hint  that  there  has  never 
been  a  woman  champion  billiard  player, 
or  a  woman  champion  sharpshooter,  or 
a  woman  champion  surgeon,  if  there  are 
champion  surgeons,  and  that  women 
have  never  defeated  men  in  fields  where- 
in extremely  delicate,  accurate,  and 
controlled  workmanship  was.  demand- 
ed, we  can  proceed  to  that  side  of  golf 
where  something  besides  muscle  admit- 
tedly plays  the  important  part. 

In  the  first  place,  men  have  far  great- 
er game  experience.  They  begin  to 
play  bat  and  ball  games  at  an  earlier 
age  and  thereby  develop  more  thor- 
oughly the  "feel"  of  clubs  and  the  fine 
eye  that  is  necessary  for  success  in  such 
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games.  There  are  all  sorts  of  games 
that  boys  amuse  themselves  with  from 
their  earliest  youth  which  give  them 
eye.  And  when  they  take  a  golf  club 
in  their  hands  for  the  first  time  the  es- 
sential act  of  concentrating  their  vision 
on  the  object  to  be  struck  is  not  a  nov- 
elty.    It  is  second  nature. 

With  a  girl  it  is  different.  She  has 
not  daily  played  games  that  developed 
her  eye,  such  as  marbles,  "scrub," 
hockey,  snowballing,  and  target  prac- 
tice, games  that  are  the  constant  avoca- 
tions of  bipeds  who  practice  the  profes- 
sion of  being  boys.  And  yet  one  of  the 
greatest  of  women  golfers  assures  me 
that  women  have  shown  in  tournaments 
more  concentration  of  the  eye  than  men 
and  that  only  last  fall  this  fact  was 
proved.  It  appears  that  a  computation 
was  made  both  at  the  Men's  champion- 
ship   and    the   Women's   which   proved 


MISS  DOROTHY  CAMPBELL 

Who  has  done  a  six-thousand-yard  course  in   78 


that  the  women  missed  their  drives  less 
often  than  the  men. 

Both  this  player  and  another  of  cham- 
pionship caliber  maintained  that  men 
missed  their  drives  more  often  because 
less  depended  on  them.  They  could 
more  easily  remedy  a  mistake  off  the  tee 
by  an  extra  long  second. 

Some  other  conclusions  which  were 
reached  by  these  two  players  in  dis- 
cussing the  difference  between  men  and 
women  golfers  are  enlightening.  Both 
believe  that  women  are  as  consistent  as 
men  and  that  all  they  lack  is  strength. 
Calling  the  woman's  best  score  84  and 
the  man's  73,  they  debited  eight  strokes 
to  woman's  inability  to  "get  distance" 
and  suggested  that  the  other  three 
might  be  accounted  for  by  lack  of  en- 
durance. They  further  agreed  that 
"the  full  iron  or  cleek  is  woman's  weak- 


est shot,"  and  that  she  constantly  found 
herself  a  brassie  shot  instead  of  a  mashie 
away  from  the  hole  because  her  second 
and  third  shots  were  so  greatly  handi- 
capped  by  enforced   shortness. 

The  second  shot  would  be  played 
short  in  order  not  to  go  into  the  bunker, 
and  the  third  because,  in  order  not  to 
be  "caught"  by  the  bunker,  it  was  nec- 
essary to  play  a  lifting  club  instead  of  a 
brassie  or  cleek.  If  the  hole  were  a 
medium  hole  she  might  make  up  this 
loss  by  approaching,  as  it  were,  with  a 
brassie,  but  if  it  were  a  long  hole  it 
meant  a  permanent  sacrifice  of  from  one 
to  two  strokes  on  account  of  lack  of 
power. 

Experienced  women  players  should 
understand  the  shortcomings  of  their 
game  better  than  a  man,  and  no  doubt 
they  do,  but  as  I  have  been  rash  enough 
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A  strong  player  through  the  fair  green,  but  weak  in  putting 

to  suggest,  women  have  never  equalled 
the  controlled  delicacy  of  handling  of 
men  in  other  fields,  and  perhaps  they 
can't  control  the  putter  or  lay  an  ap- 
proach dead  as  well  as  men  do.  We 
know  that  in  the  finals  at  Baltusrol 
Miss  Hyde  used  thirty-seven  puts  for 
fifteen  holes.  Of  course  this  is  the  rec- 
ord of  a  player  almost  as  celebrated  for 
her  bad  putting  as  for  her  long  playing. 

Take,  for  instance,  this  player's  qual- 
ifying round  and  we  find  that  she  took 
three  puts  on  the  first  hole,  and  on  the 
second,  after  a  beautiful  drive,  she 
again  took  three,  and  once  more  on  the 
third,  after  reaching  the  green  with  her 
drive,  she  added  three  puts.  Against 
Miss  Harley  Miss  Hyde  had  another 
attack  of  three-putting,  on  one  occa- 
sion missing  her  first  put  by  about  twelve 
feet. 

But     Miss     Hyde     is     not     unique. 


Glance  at  the  match  in  which 
Miss  Campbell  lost  to  Miss 
Curtis.  Miss  Campbell  took 
three  puts  at  the  second  and 
lost  it  thereby.  At  the  third, 
after  driving  within  fifteen 
feet  of  the  hole,  Miss  Curtis 
took  three  more.  They  both 
used  three  puts  on  the  sixth. 
The  seventh  Miss  Curtis  lost 
by  requiring  three  puts,  and 
in  the  same  way  she  lost  a 
half  on  the  eighth,  while  at 
the  ninth  persistent  "after- 
you"  politeness  resulted  in 
their  each  taking  four  from 
the  edge  of  the  green  to  the 
cup. 

Such  putting  is  not  charac- 
teristic of  lady's  play,  which 
can  easily  be  proved  by  the 
way  Miss  Curtis  putted  com- 
ing home,  by  the  way  Miss 
Porter  putted   in  her  match 
against  Miss  Bishop,  and  by 
other   examples,   but,   on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  hard  to  im- 
agine a  Travis  or  a   Hilton 
flopping  into  a  siege  of  using 
three  puts.     No  one  is  free 
from  the  possibility  of  an  at- 
tack of  nerves  on  the  putting 
green,  and  Mr.  Hilton  him- 
self had  such  an  attack  in  the 
British    finals,    where    several    times    he 
missed  very  short  puts.     But  the  fact  re- 
mains that  in  our  Men's  National  tour- 
nament there  was  much  less  excess  putt- 
ing than  in  our  Women's. 

Women  ought  to  approach  and  put 
better  than  men,  for  the  reason  that  it 
is  in  those  departments  that  they  more 
surely  can  improve.  But  even  as  they 
have  not  had  other  training  to  prepare 
them  for  golf,  in  the  same  way  they  are 
not  as  liable  to  have  the  habit  of  prac- 
ticing as  men.  It  is  much  more  fun  to 
play  golf  than  to  practice  putting  and 
approaching,  but  when  the  long  game 
is  limited  there  is  an  obligation  to  make 
oneself  pluperfect  in  the  short  game. 
Women  do  not  always  recognize  this 
obligation.  Finding  themselves  at  a 
disadvantage  with  the  driver,  the 
brassie,  and  the  cleek,  they  do  not  set 
out  to  make  mere  man  look  like  a  dub 
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with  the  mashie  and  the  putter.  This 
is  why  they  do  not  make  up  some  of  the 
ground  lost  in  the  long  game. 

There  is,  too,  the  psychological  effect 
of  feeling  that  you  are  not  strong.  No- 
where does  this  feeling  trouble  one  so 
much  as  in  the  full  iron  shots  where 
lies  the  woman  golf  player's  greatest 
weakness.  The  full  iron  shot  arises 
either  because  the  lie  is  not  suited  to  a 
wooden  club,  or  because  the  distance  is 
not  suited  to  it.  In  both  cases  the  girl 
has  a  preliminary  handicap.     A  bad  lie 


means  added  concentration,  and  the 
girl,  not  having  as  good  an  eye  as  the 
man,  finds  tin's  added  concentration  an 
extra  strain  on  her  confidence. 

This  same  inferiority  of  eye  makes 
her  less  capable  of  judging  distance  ac- 
curately, and  even  where  she  has  enough 
muscle  she  has  not  that  helpful  sense  of 
reserve  force.  She  is  more  liable  to 
feel  that  she  must  put  all  her  strength 
into  the  shot,  and  thence  arises  the 
temptation  to  press  and  overswing.  If 
she  succumbs  she  will  naturally  fail  to 
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pick  her  ball  "sweetly"  from  a  bad  lie, 
and  she  will  also  fail  to  obtain  that  ac- 
curacy of  distance,  depending  not  on 
strength  but  on  perfect  timing  and 
judgment.  Correct  timing  is  the  great- 
est rival  muscle  ever  had,  and  the  girl's 
common  fault  of  overswinging  most 
easily  defeats  it. 

A  little  summary  of  the  situation 
might  be  timely. 

Perhaps  about  two-thirds  of  the  han- 
dicap now  due  to  a  woman  from  a  man 
ought  to  be  allowed  to  muscular  dif- 
ference. The  other  third  might  be 
eliminated  by  women  if  they  played 
their  irons  as  well  as  they  should.  They 
might  overcome  their  putting  and  ap- 
proaching deficiencies  if  they  would  re- 
member that  just  because  they  are  handi- 
capped in  terrific  hitting  they  ought  to 
give  all  the  more  attention  to  the  short 
game.  In  this  way  they  could  overcome 
the  natural  advantages  which  men  have 
in  eye  training. 

In  taking  long-distance  iron  shots 
women  should  simply  forget  whether 
they  are  Samsons  with  or  without  hair 


and  make  up  their  minds  to  hit  cleanly 
and  time  correctly,  no  matter  how  slen- 
der their  wrists  may  happen  to  be. 
They  should  study  playing  with  reserve 
force  and  control,  especially  where  they 
feel  that  they  are  not  quite  equal  to  the 
shot.  They  will  wake  up  to  find  that 
they  are  equal  to  it.  Men,  of  course, 
have  an  advantage  in  being  stronger  in 
the  wrists,  an  advantage  which,  how- 
ever, need  not  worry  a  woman  into 
flubbing   her   iron   so   frequently. 

There  are  about  four  shots  which  the 
ladies  present  to  the  men,  two,  let  us 
say,  because  they  do  not  use  their  eyes 
as  well  as  men,  and  two  because  they 
allow  the  fact  that  they  are  not  as 
strong  as  men  to  be  a  mental  drawback. 
Thus,  taking  the  difference  at  1 1  in- 
stead of  8,  leaves  a  liberal  seven  for  dis- 
tance. But  it  seems  as  if  the  best  wom- 
en ought  to  play  within  four  or  even 
three  strokes  of  the  best  men,  and  at 
their  present  rate  of  progress  they  will. 
That  is  certain  to  be  the  case  if  they 
pay  greater  attention  to  their  short 
game. 


THE  NEGATIVE  ANGLE  BATTLE  SIGHT 


IN  England  has  appeared  a  strange 
new  thing.  It  is  a  sight,  for  mili- 
tary rifles,  with  which  one  does  not 
aim  at  the  enemy,  but  at  the  bottom  of 
his  inverted  image.  Suppose  a  man  is 
5/4  feet  high :  then,  with  the  Ommund- 
sen  negative  angle  battle-sight,  you  aim 
at  a  spot  5y2  feet  below  the  man's  heels, 
or  1 1  feet  below  the  top  of  his  head.  No 
allowance  is  made  for  distance.  The 
practical  effect  may  be  shown  by  apply- 
ing this  method  to  our  own  Springfield, 
as  shown  below. 


cause  you  are  shooting  over  his  head 
while  aiming  at  his  feet  (as  soldiers  are 
ordered  to  do).  But  with  Ommundsen 
sights,  the  conditions  are  reversed,  and 
the  danger  zone  is  600  to  300  yards, 
while  the  two  short  zones  are  safe.  With 
the  British  service  rifle,  which  has  a 
higher  trajectory  than  ours,  it  is  claimed 
that  the  percentage  of  hits,  under  skir- 
mishing conditions,  is  95  with  negative 
angle  sights,  as  against  19  with  ordinary 
sights.  It  is  understood  that  the  soldier 
will    use    the   old   method   of   aiming   at 


Range. 


RIFLE  ADJUSTED  FOR  8oo  YARDS 

100  yds. 


Height  of  trajectory.  ..feet       2.6 

Aim   below    head feet     n.o 

Hit  below  head feet       8.6 

By  observing  the  trajectory  figures, 
one  sees  that,  with  the  present  service 
sights  set  for  800  yards,  there  are  two 
danger  zones,  first  at  from  800  to  700 
yards,  and  second  at  200  yards  to  muz- 
zle, while  the  advancing  enemy  is  safe 
in  the  interspace  (600  to  300  yards)  be- 


yds. 

300  yds. 

400  yds. 

500  yds. 

600  yds. 

700  yds.  800  yds. 

4.8 

6-3 

7-2 

7.2 

6.2 

3-9     ° 

I  .0 

II  .o 

II  .o 

II  .o 

II  .o 

II  .O     II  .( 

6.2 

4-7 

3-8 

3-8 

4.8 

7.1     II. c 

ranges  over   600   yards,   and   under  200 
yards. 

In  the  South  African  war  the  British 
infantry  fired  5,000  shots  for  every  hit. 
The  new  sights  are  designed  to  reduce 
this  enormous  waste  of  ammunition,  by. 
extending  the  danger  zone. 
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DRY  FLY  FISHING  EQUIPMENT 


By  SAMUEL  G.  CAMP 


Photographs    by     the    Author 


Getting  Ready    To    Take    Trout   in    American    Water   After   the 

English  Fashion 


"O  man  knows,  or  ever  will 
know,  the  art  of  fly  fish- 
ing in  its  entirety,  and  the 
present  writer  is  far  from 
claiming  omniscience  i  n 
the  matter.  Wherefore 
the  fact  may  well  be  emphasized  that  the 
following  pages  are  not  intended  for  the 
expert — the  seasoned  angler  skilled  in 
wet,  dry,  and  mid-water  fly  fishing — 
but,  rather,  for  the  beginner  at  the  sport 
of  fishing  with  floating  flies  and  for  the 
novice  who  may  take  up  fly  fishing  with 
the  purpose  of  ultimately  employing  the 
dry  fly.  At  the  outset,  before  going  into 
the  details  of  the  dry  fly  caster's  equip- 
ment and  methods,  it  would  seem  neces- 
sary to  outline  certain  general  phases  of 
the  subject  with  special  reference  to  the 
enlightenment  of  the  veritable  beginner 
at  dry  or  wet  fly  fishing,  and  also  with 


regard  to  the  present  status  of  the  sport 
of  dry  fly  casting  as  practiced  upon 
American  waters. 

American  dry  fly  fishing  may  be  de- 
fined briefly  as  the  art  of  displaying  to 
the  trout  a  single  artificial  fly  floating 
upon  the  surface  of  the  stream  in  the 
exact  manner  of  the  natural  insect. 
Upon  occasions,  somewhat  rare,  indeed, 
but  nevertheless  of  sufficient  frequency 
to  render  the  fact  noteworthy,  the  Amer- 
ican dry  fly  man  casts  consciously  to  a 
rising  and  feeding  trout — the  invariable 
custom  of  the  English  dry  fly  "purist." 
On  the  trout  streams  of  this  country, 
however,  the  orthodox  manner  of  fishing 
the  floating  fly  is  to  fish  all  the  water 
as  when  wet  fly  casting. 

In  America,  owing  to  the  fact  that 
the  dry  fly  angler  fishes  the  water  and 
not  the  rise,  wet  and  dry  fly  fishing  are 
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far  more  closely  related  than  is  the  case 
in  England  where  the  orthodox  sports- 
man stalks  the  trout,  casting  exclusively 
to  a  rising  and  feeding  fish ;  from  this  it 
may  be  easily  deduced  that  much  of  the 
following  discussion  on  the  subject  of 
fishing  with  floating  flies  is — in  the  very 
nature  of  things  must  be — equally  ap- 
plicable to  either  dry  or  wet  fly  fishing. 
Moreover,  angling  conditions  are  such 
in  this  country  that  the  fly-fisherman,  to 
be  consistently  successful,  cannot  rely 
solely  upon  either  one  method  or  the 
other — he  should  be  passably  expert  with 
either  the  dry  or  the  wet  fly,  employing 
one  or  the  other  as  conditions  warrant  or 
the  occasion  renders  imperative.  Dry  fly 
fishing  conditions  here  and  in  England 
are  quite  dissimilar.  The  English  dry  fly 
specialist  follows  his  sport,  in  general, 
upon  the  gin-clear,  quiet  chalk  streams; 
slow,  placid  rivers,  preserved  waters  ar- 
tificially stocked  with  brown  trout 
(Salmo  fario),  and  hard-fished  by  the 
owners  or  lessees. 


The  open  season  is  a  long 
one,  extending,  taking  an 
average,  from  early  in  the 
spring,  about  the  first  of 
March,  to  the  first  of  Octo- 
ber; and  as  a  consequence  of 
the  steady  and  hard  fishing 
the  trout  naturally  become 
very  shy  and  sophisticated. 
Owing  to  the  placidity  of 
the  streams  the  rise  of  a  trout 
is  not  difficult  to  detect,  and 
it  seems  to  pay  best  to  cast  to 
a  single  trout  actually  known 
to  be  on  the  rise  and  feeding 
rather  than  to  fish  all  the 
water  on  the  principle  of 
chuck  and  chance  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the 
American  fly-caster  largely 
enjoys  his  sport  upon  the 
trout  streams  of  the  woods 
or  wilderness ;  erratic  rivers 
with  current  alternating  be- 
tween swift  and  slow,  broken 
water  and  smooth,  rapid  and 
waterfall,  deep  pool  and 
shallow  riffle.  While  insect 
life  is  not,  of  course,  absent, 
one  can  actually  follow  such 
a  stream  for  days  without 
observing  the  rise  of  a  feeding  trout,  al- 
though, as  noted  above,  sometimes  a  ris- 
ing fish  will,  of  course,  be  seen;  but 
seldom  will  a  sufficient  number  be  ob- 
served to  warrant  the  angler's  relying 
exclusively  upon  casting  to  the  rise. 

That,  indeed,  upon  the  average  trout 
stream  of  this  country,  the  well-chosen 
and  cleverly  cast  floating  fly  has  its  place 
has  been  amply  proved  by  the  experience 
of  many  anglers.  .  Upon  the  typical  wil- 
derness trout  stream,  where  the  fish  are 
both  very  abundant  and  totally  unedu- 
cated, dry  fly  fishing  would  be  in  the 
nature  of  a  farce — although  doubtless 
successful  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
wild  trout  of  such  a  stream  will  rise  to 
almost  anything  chucked  almost  any- 
how. But  the  average  American  trout 
stream  may  now  be  classed  as  a  civilized 
stream,  and  it  is  upon  such  waters  that 
the  dry  fly  has  proved  its  worth  by  suc- 
ceeding time  and  again,  under  certain 
conditions,  when  the  wet  fly  has  failed. 
The  conditions  under  which  the  bal- 
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ance  of  probable  success  is  on 
the  side  of  the  dry  fly  and 
against  the  wet  will  be  more 
particularly  detailed  in  suc- 
ceeding chapters;  in  general, 
it  may  be  said  that  the  angler 
who  fishes  largely  upon  hard- 
fished  public  streams  —  and 
that  means  the  great  majority 
of  fly-fishermen — where  much 
whipping  and  wading  of  the 
stream  by  all  sorts  and  condi- 
tions of  fishermen,  good,  bad, 
and  indifferent,  have  rendered 
the  trout  wise  in  their  genera- 
tion, cannot  well  afford  to 
overlook  the  possibilities  of 
the  floating  fly.  In  such 
streams  the  trout  only  upon 
rare  occasions  are  afforded  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  a  single 
artificial  fly,  singularly  lifelike 
in  appearance,  cocked  and 
floating  in  a  natural  way  upon 
the  surface — and  they  will  rise 
to  such  a  fly,  if  cleverly  placed 
on  the  water  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  not  to  arouse  suspicion, 
when  a  drag  of  two  or  more 
wet  flies  would  but  set  them 
down    still    more    obstinately. 

Parenthetically,  in  this  connection,  in 
view  of  the  fact  that  fishing  with  the 
dry  fly  is  beyond  doubt  a  very  successful 
method  of  taking  trout  when  or  where 
other  methods  may  have  failed,  it  should 
be  obvious — to  put  the  matter  on  a  strict- 
ly practical  basis — that  the  assumption 
of  an  "holier  than  thou"  relation  by  the 
dry  fly  enthusiast  toward  his  brother  of 
the  wet  fly,  on  the  ground  that  dry  fly 
fishing  is  more  sportsmanlike,  is,  to  say 
the  least,  somewhat  illogical.  Surely 
there  is  little  virtue  in  the  resort  to  and 
employment  of  an  angling  method  of 
proved  deadliness  under  conditions 
which  at  the  time  render  the  sunken  fly 
harmless — however,  we  are  not  here 
concerned  with  the  ethics  of  the  matter. 

But  dry  fly  casting  does,  indeed,  call 
for  a  high  degree  of  skill  on  the  part  of 
the  angler,  both  in  casting  and  fishing 
the  fly;  additionally,  it  is  imperative  that 
one  should  be  familiar  with  the  best 
there  is  in  fishing  tackle  and  know  much 
about   the   habits   of    the   trout   and    of 
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stream-life  in  general.  In  a  word,  the 
customary  rough-and-ready  equipment 
of  the  average  desultory  fly-caster  will 
not  do — nor  will  the  ordinary  unrefined 
and  casual  methods  of  the  average  wet 
fly  fisherman. 

To  succeed  with  the  dry  flyr  the  wet 
fly  fisherman  of  average  skill  must  study 
to  become  still  more  proficient ;  the  ver- 
itable novice  at  fly  fishing  for  trout 
should,  it  would  seem,  first  become  fair- 
ly adept  with  the  wet  fly  before  going  on 
to  the  finer-drawn  art  of  dry  fly  cast- 
ing. Therefore  successful  dry  fly  fish- 
ing, as  done  in  America,  is  predicated 
upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  craft 
of  the  wet  fly  fisher. 

The  beginner  at  fly  fishing  must  strive 
to  become  a  first-rate  fly-caster — to  cast 
a  light  and  accurate  fly,  not  necessarily 
a  long  line.  He  must  study  fishing 
tackle  in  order  to  know  the  tools  best 
suited  to  the  sport  under  normal  condi- 
tions and  also  under  the  conditions  as  he 
finds  them.      He  must  familiarize  him- 
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self  by  much 
actual  stream 
e  x  perience 
with  the 
habits  of  the 
trout — learn 
to  read  a 
trout  stream 
as  another 
man  might 
read  a  book. 
M  o  reover, 
he  should 
cultivate  the 
power  of  ob- 
servation and 
apply  it  con- 
stantly to 
stream-life  in 
general  and 
the  insect 
life  of  the 
stream  in 
particular. 

The  cor- 
rect funda- 
mental the- 
ory of  fly 
fishing  for 
trout,  with 
either  wet  or  dry  flies,  consists  in  the 
closest  possible  simulation,  by  means  of 
an  artificial  fly,  of  the  form,  coloration, 
and  action  of  some  natural  insect  then 
upon  the  water  and  upon  which  the 
trout  are  feeding.  In  England  this  the- 
ory has  always  been  very  closely  followed 
by  expert  fly-fishermen,  although  over 
there,  as  in  this  country,  various  fancy 
flies — not  dressed  to  counterfeit  any  cer- 
tain natural  fly — have  long  been  in  suc- 
cessful use.  In  England  it  is  the  custom 
of  many  good  fly-fishers  who  are  also 
skilful  fly-tiers,  to  take  with  them  to  the 
stream  a  small  kit  of  fly  dressing  mate- 
rials and  to  tie  at  the  stream-side  cor- 
rect imitations  of  the  natural  flies  then 
upon  the  water. 

The  American  ffy-fisherman,  speaking 
of  the  class  generally,  has  never  fol- 
lowed the  theory  of  exact  imitation  of 
nature  in  the  selection  of  his  trout  flies. 
The  larger  part  of  our  so-called  Ameri- 
can trout  fly  patterns  are  actually  of 
English  origin  and  were  introduced  to 
the  waters  of  this  country  through  the 
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medium  of 
our  first  pro- 
fessional fly- 
tiers,  Eng- 
lishmen and 
Scotchmen, 
who,  as  a 
matter  of 
course,  after 
coming  to 
this  country, 
continued  to 
dress  the  pat- 
terns with 
which  they 
were  famil- 
iar. 

A  certain 
few  of  our 
most  famous 
artificial  flies 
are,  indeed, 
of  American 
invention  — 
flies  such  as 
the  S  e  th 
Green,  Reu- 
ben Wood, 
Parmachenee 
Belle,  Im- 
brie,  Barrington,  and  a  few  others. 
Other  patterns,  so  familiar  to  the  fly- 
fishermen  of  this  country  that  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  of  American  origin 
seems  very  strange,  are  the  coachman, 
grizzly  king,  Montreal  (Canadian),  Ca- 
hill,  governor,  cowdung,  silver  doctor, 
Beaverkill — in  fact,  nearly  all  of  our 
most  killing  and  widely  known  patterns. 
Regarding  the  Beaverkill,  the  name 
of  which  is  so  suggestively  American  to 
one  at  all  familiar  with  the  trout  streams 
of  the  East,  it  might  be  well  to  amplify 
to  some  extent,  as  I  am  sure  many  an- 
glers would  otherwise  take  exception  to 
the  statement  that  this  fly  is  of  English 
origin.  In  "Familiar  Flies,"  by  Mary 
Orvis  Marbury — an  invaluable  book  for 
the  fly-fisherman — it  is  related  that  an 
American  angler,  fishing  one  day  with 
a  cast  of  three  English  flies,  had  particu- 
larly good  luck  with  a  certain  one  of 
the  three  and  subsequently  had  the  pat- 
tern copied  by  the  famous  old-time  fly- 
tier,  Harry  Pritchard.  At  that  time  the 
fly  was  christened  the  Beaverkill,  it  be- 
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ing  evident,  from  the  facts  as  stated, 
that  the  English  name  of  the  pattern 
was  unknown  to  the  parties. 

From  the  story  as  told  in  "Familiar 
Flies,"  it  may  be  gathered  that  even  the 
persons  who  introduced  the  "Beaverkill" 
to  American  waters  in  time  lost  sight  of 
the  fact  that  the  fly  was  originally 
dressed  after  an  imported  model.  Per- 
sonally, I  am  sure  that  the  Heaverkill 
is  none  other  than  the  "silver  sedge,"  a 
well-known  English  pattern  used  fre- 
quently in  both  wet  and  dry  fly  fishing, 
and  I  am  certain  that  anyone  who  will 
take  the  trouble  to  compare  the  two  flies 
side  by  side  will  quite  agree  with  me. 

As  to  the  basic  principle  of  trout  fly 
fishing,  that  of  approximating  with  the 
utmost  fidelity,  in  the  dressing  and  ma- 
nipulation of  the  artificial  fly,  the  shade, 
shape,  and  movement  of  the  natural  fly, 
various  "schools"  have  arisen  from  time 
to  time  in  advocacy  of  the  greater  im- 
portance of  coloration  as  compared  to 
size  and  shape  (within  reasonable  limits, 
of  course),  or,  again,  of  the  action  im- 
parted to  the  artificial  fly  as  compared 
with  its  coloration,  size,  or  form.  Into 
matters  of  this  sort  it  is  needless  to  en- 
ter here.  The  practical,  common-sense 
point  of  view  would  seem  to  be  that 
neither  the  proper  color  nor  the  correct 
imitative  action  of  the  artificial  fly  can 
safely  be  disregarded  by  the  angler; 
moreover,  the  size  and  the  shape  of  the 
artificial,  varied  to  suit  the  occasion,  are 
factors  of  great  importance.  By  the 
skilful  employment  of  the  modern  tackle 
and  methods  of  the  dry  fly  caster  the 
angler  approaches  very  closely  to  the 
ideal  principle  of  his  craft — exact  imita- 
tion of  nature. 

Recalling  a  foregoing  statement  to 
the  effect  that  the  American  fly-caster, 
in  general,  has  not  to  any  serious  extent 
followed  the  theory  of  exact  imitation 
of  nature ;  moreover,  in  view  of  the  fact 
that  practically  no  artificial  flies  are  to 
be  had  dressed  in  imitation  of  the  native 
insects  common  to  our  trout  waters,  it 
should  be  obvious  that  the  drj^-fly  caster 
must  continue  to  rely  upon  artificials  of 
English  pattern  or  manufacture.  It  is 
a  fact,  however,  that  it  is  possible,  pro- 
vided your  fly  book  is  passably  well 
filled  with  various  patterns,  to  approxi- 


mate very  closely  the  appearance  of 
many  of  the  natural  insects  you  will  see 
upon  the  water. 

Furthermore,  in  view  of  this  state  of 
affairs,  it  would  seem  best  to  avoid  at 
this  time  any  lengthy  reference  to  the 
entomology  of  the  trout  stream,  as  lead- 
ing only  to  confusion  worse  confounded. 
There  is  an  instant  and  imperative  need 
of  an  authoritative  American  fly-fishing 
entomology  and  of  a  fairly  comprehen- 
sive series  of  artificial  flies,  dry  and  wet, 
dressed  in  imitation  of  the  native  insects 
common  to  our  streams  and  upon  which 
our  trout  are  known  to  feed ;  until  these 
are  available  we  must  adapt  the  means 
at  hand  to  the  end  desired. 

The  selection  of  the  proper  tackle  for 
dry  fly  fishing  is  obviously  dependent 
upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  man- 
ner in  which  it  is  to  be  used.  Possibly  it 
is  unnecessary  to  say  that  the  dry  fly- 
caster  invariably  works  upstream,  cast- 
ing, preferably,  upstream  and  slightly 
across  the  current,  and  that  between  casts 
it  is  generally  necessary  to  dry  the  fly 
by  several  false  casts,  that  is,  without 
allowing  the  fly  to  touch  the  water.  To 
the  fly-fisherman  of  any  experience  it 
should  be  plain  that  a  first-class  fly-rod 
and  a  skilled  wrist  are  somewhat  essen- 
tial. Moreover,  the  dry-fly  man  works 
largely,  though  not  exclusively,  on  the 
still  pools  and  quiet  reaches,  where  only 
the  best  of  tackle,  handled  with  a  more 
than  moderate  degree  of  skill  and  care, 
can  produce  consistent  results. 

Furthermore,  no  little  skill  must  be 
exercised  by  the  angler  in  order  properly 
to  manipulate,  or  fish,  the  single  "float- 
er" when  the  cast  has  been  made  and  the 
fly  is  upon  the  water ;  it  must  be  al- 
lowed to  float  naturally  downstream  in 
the  manner  of  the  natural  fly  under  like 
circumstances.  All  of  which  sounds  per- 
haps not  so  very  difficult,  but,  in  prac- 
tice, the  operation  really  has  complica- 
tions of  which  the  tyro  little  dreams. 
It  is  true  that  a  dry  fly  possesses  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  buoyancy, — but  if  bun- 
glingly  cast  and  subsequently  awk- 
wardly manipulated,  the  fly  is  soon 
"drowned",  drawn  under  water  by  the 
weight  of  a  carelessly  slack  line  or  from 
some  other  cause  really,  as  a  rule,  pre- 
ventable by  the   skilled   rod-handler. 
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A  LOW-LYING  TOWN  RISING  FROM  THE  SHORE  IN  A  VERY  GENTLE  SLOPE 


FOOTLOOSE  AND  FREE 

By    STEPHEN   CHALMERS 

Illustrated  by  Thornton   D.   Skidmore 

VI 
FROLICS  AND  A  FUNERAL 


HACKLES,  the  Doctor,  the 
Chief,  the  Purser,  and  the 
Cattle  Prince  (in  fact,  all  the 
members  of  the  Owl  Club) 
assembled  on  deck  before 
breakfast.  The  Hesperides 
was  going  at  full  speed  over  a  sea  that 
was  brilliantly  sapphire  in  a  clear,  cool 
atmosphere  and  under  a  blaze  of  morn- 
ing sunshine.  Right  ahead  were  the 
blue-green  hills  of  Trinidad,  an  island 
so  named  by  that  poetic  navigator,  Co- 
lumbus, when  he  discovered  it  on  a 
Trinity  Sunday.  This  also  happened  to 
be  a  Sunday,  although  a  long  way  after 
Trinity. 

"We  seem  to  be  having  no  luck," 
grumbled  the  Doctor.  "First,  no  ice 
for  the  beer  at  Savanilla;  then  Castro 
puts  his  foot  in  our  shore-going  at  La 
Guayra ;  and  now  we  strike  Port  of 
Spain  on  a  Sunday.  There'll  be  nothing 
to  see,  nothing  to  do." 

"The   devil   still   finds   mischief " 

quoth  the  Cattle  Prince. 

"We  can  always  assault  the  police," 
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the  Chief  droned  through  his  King  Ed- 
ward beard. 

The  Purser,  who  had  momentarily 
disappeared  into  the  smoke-room,  came 
back  with  a  book  in  his  hand.  It  was 
some  literary  voyager's  account  of  a 
midwinter  cruise. 

"  'Sunday  in  Port  of  Spain,'  "  he 
read,  "  'is  marked  by  due  decorum,  as 
becomes  a  staid  English  town.'  " 

Shackles  groaned. 

"  'It  is  not  wholly  an  exemplary  place, 
however 

"There  is  hope!"  said  the  Doctor, 
raising  a  forefinger  with  patent  remedial 
solemnity. 

"  ' probably    on     account    of     its 

heterogeneous  make-up,'  "  concluded  the 
Purser,  closing  the  guide-book. 

"Gentlemen,"  said  the  Cattle  Prince, 
with  that  gather-round-me  air  of  his,  "I 
move  that  we  go  ashore  and  set  a  het- 
erogeneous example." 

Everybody  was  in  good  spirits,  which 
was  not  remarkable.  Everything  con- 
spired to  the  high  notes  of  life.    The  old 
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packet  was  shoving  her  forefoot  for- 
ward, bursting  the  choppy,  indigo  seas 
and  flinging  aside  two  dazzling  white, 
spray-veiled  waves.  Schools  of  flying- 
fish  took  alarm  at  the  steamer's  lively 
onrush.  Filmy  fairy  fish,  they  skimmed 
the  water  like  summer  dragon-flies,  only 
to  he  engulfed  by  waves  that  seemed  to 
be  playing  "catch"  with  their  upflung 
tips. 

Directly  ahead  there  was  a  break  in 
the  land  and  beyond  it  appeared  a  vast 
lagoon,  which  shone  like  a  brazen  mir- 
ror under  the  glowing  east  that  backed 
it.  The  break  was  the  Dragon's 
Mouth.  The  mountainous,  forested 
coast  to  the  right  of  the  passage  was 
Venezuela,  and  the  palm-starred  island 
to  the  left  that  was  broken  off  by  the 
strait  was  Trinidad.  The  metal-like 
mirror  beyond  was  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
which  widens  vastly,  then  narrows  to 
the  southeast,  where  another  strait,  the 
Serpent's  Mouth,  again  prevents  Trini- 
dad from  being  part  of  the  South  Ameri- 
can continent.  On  the  Trinidad  side 
of  this  almost  land-locked  gulf  lay  the 
British  island's  capital,   Port  of  Spain. 

As  the  Hesperides  slipped  through  the 
Dragon's  Mouth,  the  beauty  of  the 
scenic  surroundings  fell  upon  Shackles' 
senses  like  some  languor-producing  drug. 
The  vessel  slowed,  a  hush  fell  upon  her, 
and  the  sea  became  glassy  and  quiet. 
Little  breeze  stirred  at  that  early  hour 
and  such  as  there  may  have  been  was 
broken  by  the  enclosing  lands. 

The  island,  as  is  often  the  case,  was 
the  mainland's  majesty  in  miniature  and 
refined  to  the  essence  of  its  beauty. 
Palms  hung  as  in  painted  stillness;  even 
the  "green  ostrich  feathers"  of  the  bam- 
boos dropped  in  unruffled  grace.  Around 
calm  coves  that  were  but  a  pistol-shot 
from  the  deck,  sandy  beaches  curved 
whitely,  and  out  of  the  contrasting  back- 
ground of  greenery  rose  the  roofs  of 
thatched  huts  and  sometimes  of  planters' 
houses.  Here  and  there  a  distant  tall 
chimney  suggested  a  factory  at  its  base 
and  surrounding  wide  fields  of  choco- 
late, tobacco,  or  sugar-cane. 

Within  the  hour  the  Hesperides 
dropped  anchor  in  the  Gulf  of  Paria, 
opposite  Port  of  Spain.  The  bay  being 
shallow,  about  a  mile  and  a  half  separ- 


ated the  shore  and  the  anchorage;  but 
by  perfect  prearrangement,  cargo  light- 
ers and  a  passenger  launch  were  along- 
side before  the  pawl  had  ceased  chat- 
tering about  the  dropped  anchor. 

To  the  eye  of  Shackles,  Port  of  Spain 
was  different  from  the  other  tropic  towns 
he  had  seen,  with  the  exception  of  Kings- 
ton, perhaps.  It  was  a  low-lying  town 
rising  from  the  shore  in  a  very  gentle 
slope  toward  the  foothills  of  the  inte- 
rior. It  had  Kingston's  British  appear- 
ance, but  Port  of  Spain  was  neater  in 
layout  and  less  as  if  it  had  seen  better 
days.  In  fact,  Shackles  was  destined  to 
carry  away  the  impression  that  Port  of 
Spain  was  by  far  the  neatest,  cleanest, 
and  most  hustling  town  in  the  West  In- 
dies. When  Jamaica  and  other  British 
islands  were  helplessly  taking  the  count 
during  the  great  West  Indian  sugar 
crash,  Trinidad  was  making  a  staple  and 
stable  industry  out  of  cocoa. 

Here,  too,  Nature  seemed  more  trop- 
ical and  prodigal.  Port  of  Spain  was  a 
white  town  half-buried  in  a  giant  con- 
servatory. Every  square  foot  of  ground 
that  was  not  covered  by  a  roof  was  cano- 
pied with  green.  Banana,  cocoanut, 
breadfruit,  mango,  hibiscus,  bougain- 
villea  and  poinsettia  flourished  over 
every  crevice.  Royal  palms  were  as  regi- 
mental cordons  in  some  of  the  avenues, 
while  giant  ceibas  towered  bulkily  like 
occasional  fat  generals.  Then  there  was 
a  tall,  lissome,  pine-like  tree  that  bent 
like  a  willow  in  a  breeze  and  sighed  in 
the  faintest  zephyr  like  a  faraway  water- 
fall. 

Shackles  and  the  Cattle  Prince  went 
ashore  together.  The  Chief,  the  Doc- 
tor, and  the  Purser  "hoped"  to  join 
them  in  the  afternoon.  It  would  not  do 
to  go  ashore  in  a  group,  lest  alarm  and 
suspicion  be  aroused  in  the  breast  of  the 
Old  Man,  who,  otherwise,  might  have 
forgotten  his  "no-shore-leave"  edict. 

As  the  launch  touched  at  the  steam- 
ship company's  wharf,  church  bells  sud- 
denly broke  upon  the  Sunday  stillness. 
As  Shackles  and  his  companion  drove 
toward  a  well-known  hotel  on  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town,  Port  of  Spain  was 
an  enchanted  dream-city.  The  streets 
were  deserted,  the  shops  closed ;  the 
breeze   was    asleep    and    palms   drooped 
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lazily  over  houses  of  Sunday  quiet;  the 
chant  of  the  church  bells  vibrated  in  the 
air  with  a  continuous  humming  effect, 
and  altogther  it  was,  as  Shackles  almost 
whispered  to  the  Cattle  Prince,  "Kinda 
queer ! 

The  moment  the  churches  "came  out," 
however,  Port  of  Spain  awoke  to  life. 
People  appeared  in  the  land ;  and  what 
a  mixture  of  people!  "Heterogeneous" 
was  the  word.  There  were  Englishmen 
and  Chinese,  Americans  and  Portu- 
guese, Scotsmen  and  Negroes,  Spaniards 
and  Hindoos.  Of  the  last  there  are 
nearly  60,000  in  the  island,  to  which 
they  were  brought  under  the  so-called 
coolie  indenture  system — a  kind  of  lim- 
ited slavery  under  government  sanction. 
There  are  easily  100,000  Hindoos  in 
the  British  West  Indies.  They  have 
been  accumulating  ever  since  the  Afri- 
can construed  emancipation  as  a  license 
to  do  little  or  no  work. 

Shackles  and  the  Cattle  Prince  had 
luncheon  on  the  verandah  of  the  hotel 
which  overlooks  the  Savannah.  This 
Savannah  is  first  cousin  to  the  English 
"village  green,"  but  is  large  enough  to 
accommodate  horse-racing.  Every  Brit- 
ish colonial  town  of  any  size  has  one, 
even  if  its  name  varies.  At  Port  of 
Spain  it  is  a  well-kept  circle  of  rich  grass. 
A  good  promenade  and  driving  road 
winds  around  it.  On  the  north  side  the 
governor's  mansion  stands  in  splendid 
isolation.  The  rest  of  the  circle  is  made 
up  of  high-class  residences,  each  set  in 
its  own  bower  of  tropic  nature  and  Eng- 
lish artifice. 

Shortly  after  luncheon  a  band  began 
to  play  in  front  of  the  governor's  man- 
sion. Oddly  enough,  not  even  a  mod- 
erate crowd  collected  to  appreciate  its 
excellent  music.  The  proprietor  of  the 
hotel  told  Shackles  that  as  a  rule  the 
circular  drive  was  thick  with  carriages 
and  pedestrians,  out  to  hear  the  Sunday- 
afternoon  concert. 

"But  to-day  it's  different,"  he  added. 
"You  see,  Hinkum's  dead." 

The  proprietor  then  went  away.  He 
apparently  thought  it  was  unnecessary 
to  explain  who  Hinkum  was  and  why 
his  death  should  affect  anything. 

When  it  came  time  to  meet  the  Doc- 
tor and  the  Chief  and  the  Purser,  the 


Cattle  Prince  asked  the  hotel  proprietor 
to  summon  a  carriage.  The  proprietor 
shook  his  head. 

"No  use,"  said  he.  "Can't  hire  one 
for  love  or  money.  All  engaged  for 
Hinkum's  funeral." 

"And  who,  pray,  is  Hinkum?"  asked 
the  Cattle  Prince  in  his  best  manner. 

"Dear  me!"  exclaimed  the  proprietor. 
"I'm  afraid,  sir,  you  argue  yourself  un- 
known in  Port  of  Spain." 

Now,  just  a  minute  before,  the  Cattle 
Prince  had  cautioned  Shackles  against 
any  public  indiscretion  in  Port  of 
Spain,  because  he  (the  Cattle  Prince) 
was  "very  well  known"  in  Trinidad. 
At  the  proprietor's  remark  the  Ven- 
ezuelan "gentleman  of  some  standing" 
turned  to  Shackles. 

"We'll  walk  and  see  the  town,"  said 
he  quickly. 

When  they  were  half  way  to  the 
steamer  landing  they  descried  in  the  dis- 
tance the  Doctor,  the  Chief,  and  the 
Purser.  The  Doctor  was  arguing  with 
his  companions  and  gesturing  vigorously, 
as  was  his  way  when  irritated.  While 
the  two  party  divisions  were  yet  one 
hundred  yards  apart,  the  Doctor  shout- 
ed wrathfully: 

"Who  the  devil  is  Hinkum!" 

"Ye — es,"  drawled  the  Chief,  his 
voice  like  a  bee's  drone,  "Hinkum's 
dead !" 

The  Doctor  had  also  tried  to  engage 
a  carriage. 

They  made  inquiries  re  Hinkum  of 
the  first  person  they  met,  and  learned 
that  Hinkum  was  a  business  man  in 
town.  Hinkum  was  not  exactly  his 
name,  but,  being  much  respected  and 
having  died,  all  Port  of  Spain  was  go- 
ing to  his  funeral. 

"We've  got  no  luck,"  groaned  the 
Purser. 

"Let's  go  criticize  the  orchestra,"  said 
Shackles. 

"You  remind  me,  Shackles,"  said  the 
Doctor,  "of  a  girl  I  knew.  We  called 
her  'Lets'  for  short,  because  if  she  saw 
the  sea  she'd  say,  'Let's  go  out  in  a 
boat !'  or  if  she  saw  a  hill  she'd  say, 
'Let's  climb  it!'  If  everything  else  failed 
she'd  say,  'Let's  get  up  something!'  " 

They  strolled  around  the  Savannah, 
pausing  a  while  to  listen  to  the  band. 
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"This  is  worse  than  penny-ante  in  the 
stoke-hold  with  a  sea  on,"  said  the  Chief, 
who  knew  so  much  about  music  that 
when  he  heard  "Suwanee  River"  he 
would  invariably  remark,  "Those  old 
Scotch  airs  are  beautiful!" 

They  moved  on.  It  was  all  very  nice 
and  lovely  and  peaceful  and,  as  the 
English  Purser  said,  "that  sort  of 
thing"  but — there  was  nothing  doing; 
and  when  your  sailor  is  "home  from  the 
sea"  he  wants  no  funerals  or  Sunday- 
afternoon  concerts  in  his  cup  of  happi- 
ness. 

But  action  came  presently.  They 
were  passing  a  smart  little  bungalow  on 
the  west  side  of  the  Savannah  circle. 
From  an  open  window  came  a  full  bass 
voice,  trolling  to  a  guitar  accompani- 
ment : 

Nee-taa !    Waaaneetaa ! 

Ask  thy  so-o-oul  if  we  sh'd  paaart! 

Then  the  Doctor  showed  what  might 
have  been  symptoms  of  that  old  sun- 
stroke. 

"By — Hinkumf"  he  cried,  staring  at 
the  bungalow,  "it's  the  same  for  a  spade 
guinea!  Hullo!  Fatty!  Skinny! 
Shorty!" 

The  song  was  cut  off  short.  An  un- 
combed head  and  an  uncollared  neck 
popped  through  the  open  window.  Then 
there  were  symptoms  of  sunstroke  with- 
in the  bungalow,  cries  of  "It's  the  Doc- 
tor!" and  a  pattering  of  slippered  feet. 
Out  of  the  bungalow  came  a  procession 
of  three  men,  each  coatless  and  collar- 
less  and  with  his  shirt  sleeves  rolled  up 
for  coolness. 

The  first  was  a  big,  stout  fellow 
(Fatty,  the  owner  of  the  voice)  ;  the 
next  was  a  tall,  thin  young  man  with 
an  irresponsible  countenance  (Skinny)  ; 
and  Shorty  came  last — an  extremely  lit- 
tle man  around  whose  neck  was  slung 
a  guitar  about  as  big  as  himself. 

They  were  three  government  clerks 
of  Port  of  Spain.  They  lived  in  bach- 
elor style,  with  a  black  woman  to  cook 
and  another  to  clean  house.  They 
worked  all  week  and  "loafed"  all  Sun- 
day. They  were  delighted  to  see  the 
Doctor,  who  said,  during  introductions: 

"I  couldn't  remember  which  point  of 
the  Savannah  circle  your  place  was  at, 


so  I  came  on  a  dead  reckoning  from  the 
governor's  gateway!" 

"Come  on  in!"  chanted  the  collarless 
trio,  and  the  little  man  struck  a  trium- 
phal chord  on  the  guitar. 

Next  minute  the  Hesperidians,  who 
a  short  while  before  had  been  wander- 
ing disconsolate  in  a  tropic  town  on  a 
Sunday  afternoon  and  with  a  funeral  in 
the  air,  found  themselves  in  a  bachelorly 
untidy  room,  with  a  stout  man  singing  a 
comic  song,  a  little  man  working  over- 
time on  a  guitar,  and  a  tall,  thin  man 
on  a  still  hunt  for  two  more  chairs! 

Presently,  his  efforts  being  applauded, 
Shorty  smote  the  guitar  to  the  tune  of 
"The  Turkey  and  the  Straw,"  at  the 
same  time  marching  around  the  room 
with  a  dot-and- carry-one  gait,  and  sing- 
ing: 

Oh,  there  was  an  old  woman  and  she  wasn't 

very  rich, 
And  when  she  died  she  didn't  leave  much; 
A  great  big  hat  with  a  great  big  rim, 
And  all  tied  'round  with  a  woollen  string! 

It  is  remarkable  what  company  cheer 
there  is  in  that  old  song! 

"All  together,  gentlemen!"  cried 
Shorty,  and  the  company  joined  in  the 
chorus. 

"Go  on!  Go  on!  Next  verse!"  was 
the  general  command. 

"That's  all  I  know,"  said  Shorty. 

"Strike  up!"  cried  Shackles.  "I  know 
another  verse." 

"Pr — ring — pum!  Pr — ring!"  went 
the  guitar. 

Oh,  there  was  a  little  chicken   and  it  had   a 

wooden  leg, 
And  mostly  every  morning  it  used  to  lay  an 

egg- 
'Twas  the    nicest   little    chicken    that   we   had 

upon  the  farm, 
And    another    little    drink    won't    do    us    any 

harm ! 

"Next!"  cried  the  Doctor.  "Come 
on,  Chief.  You're  old  enough  to  know 
worse!" 

"Ye — es,  sir,"  said  the  Chief,  and  the 
old  rogue  piped  up  like  a  buzz-saw: 

Oh,  there  was  an  old  man  and  his  name  was 

Uncle  Bill, 
And  he  lived  all  alone  on  the  top  of  a  hill. 
Oh,  he  never  took  a  bath,  and  he  swears  he 

never  will, 
And  everybody  spat  on  old  Uncle  Bill ! 

"Deplorable!"  murmured  the  Purser. 


"'*fcv".'r:V' "'''*"'  ■ '  .'-■": 
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Ah,  Shackles!  A  Sunday  afternoon, 
too,  and  poor  Mr.  Hinkum  dead!  Yet 
Shackles's  autobiographer  envies  the  ir- 
responsible, hilarious  effervescences  of 
youth  and  spirit  of  that  Sunday  after- 
noon down  near  the  Equator.  People 
grow  old  and  solemn  and  sensible  soon 
enough. 

While  the  entertainment  was  still  in 


THE  PARTY  IN  BLACK  COAT  AND  WHITE 

NECKTIE    WHO    WAS   WAITING   FOR 

HIS    CARRIAGE 


crescendo,  the  sun  began  to  cast  long 
shadows  across  the  Savannah,  and  the 
Chief  became  uneasy.  He  thought  it 
would  be  wise  to  get  aboard  the  Hes- 
perides  before  the  Old  Man  missed 
them.  Suddenly  the  Doctor  rushed 
from  the  bungalow  out  to  the  road  and 
held  up  an  oncoming  public  hack.  The 
driver  pulled  up  short  and  protested. 

"Weh  yoh  mean,  sah?" 

"You're  hired  to  take  five  gentlemen 
to  the  steamer  landing,"  the  Doctor 
stated. 

"No,  sah!  Beg  pardon,  sah!  Can't 
tek  yoh.  Dis  kerridge  here  foh  Massa 
Hinkum." 

"You  can't  fool  me!"  said  the  Doc- 
tor. "Hinkum's  dead!  Come  on,  you 
fellows.     It's  our  only  chance." 

"But,  gen'l'men!"  protested  the  black 
driver.  "Dis  a  preposserous  t'ing!  I 
is  engage  foh  a  fun'ral!" 

It  was  of  no  use.  Five  persons  piled 
into  a  rig  built  for  three  passengers. 
The  driver's  eyes  gleamed.  Five!  A 
fat  fare.  And  was  he  not  being  com- 
pelled by  force  to  break  that  funeral 
engagement?  He  was  sorry  for  the 
party  in  black  coat  and  white  necktie 
who  was  waiting  for  his  carriage,  but — 

"Bery  well,  sah,"  said  he,  with  resig- 
nation. "De  yoke  be  upon  yo'  own 
neck!" 

The  little  island  hack-pony  staggered 
away  in  response  to  the  jehu's  "Go 
'long,  yoh  brute !"  There  rose  a  chorus 
of  good-byes  from  the  carriage  and  the 
bungalow,  accompanied  by  loud  reces- 
sional chords  from  the  guitar. 

"Come  again,  fellows!" 

They  were  off.  The  way  led  down  a 
gently  sloping  street.  The  five  passen- 
gers who  bore  down  the  rig's  frail 
springs  piped  up  the  chorus  of  the  third 
verse — the  one  about  the  maculateness 
of  Uncle  Bill. 

Suddenly  the  rig  stopped.  A  long  line 
of  carriages  was  crossing  the  street  on  an 
avenue.     It  was  the  funeral. 

"Hinkum  again!"  fumed  the  Doctor. 

For  five  minutes  they  waited.  Still 
the  line  of  carriages  that  blocked  the 
crossing  seemed  endless.  The  Purser 
grew  impatient. 

"Look  here,"  said  he  to  the  negro 
driver.      "Your   coat's   black   and   your 
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tie's  white,  and  you  look  like  a  grave- 
yard. Break  into  that  line  somehow 
and  at  the  next  street  break  out  on  the 
other  side.  Off  with  your  hats,  boys," 
he  added  to  Shackles  &  Co.  "We're 
mourners  for  Hinkum." 

The  strategy  worked  successfully. 
The  sight  of  that  funereally  garbed  jeliu 
and  of  the  five  bowed  heads  in  the  car- 
riage did  the  trick,  a  hole  was  made  to 
accommodate  them  in  the  line  of  car- 
riages. Shackles  &  Co.  mourned  for  one 
whole  block  to  the  eastward,  then,  to 
the  probable  disgust  and  indignation  of 
the  obliging  mourners  fore  and  aft,  the 
Hesperidian  caravan  shot  out  of  the  line 
and  down  the  next  street  running  to- 
ward the  water  front. 

"Disgraceful!"  said  the  Cattle  Prince. 
"I  hope  nobody  recognized  me." 

"Anyway,  we're  square  with  Hin- 
kum!" said  the  Doctor. 

And  now  it  was  time  to  say  farewell 
to  the  Cattle  Prince,  who  planned  to 
sail  back  to  La  Guayra  next  morning. 
He  came  aboard  the  Hesperides  once 
more.  Once  more  the  Owls  assembled 
in  the  Purser's  cabin,  and  they  shook  the 
bones. 

Then  the  Cattle  Prince  shed  Latin 
tears  and  bade  the  Hesperidians  good- 
bye. 

The  day's  performances  had  irritated 
the  afflicted  arm  of  Shackles.  The  over- 
vaccinated  member  felt  twice  its  natu- 
ral size  and  red-hot  at  that.  The  Doc- 
tor examined  the  limb  and  found  that 
the  triangle  of  "catches"  was  in  a  highly 
inflamed  condition,  as  were  the  arteries 
from  wrist  to  armpit.  He  painted  the 
entire  member  with  liquid  guayacol, 
which  is  first  cousin  to  creosote.  It  was 
an  idea  of  the  Doctor's  own  for  the  re- 
duction of  swelling.  He  also  put  the 
arm  in  a  sling.  Thereafter  Shackles 
carried  about  with  him  the  atmosphere 
of  a  creosote  factory  on  a  humid  day, 
to  the  wonder  and  distress  of  all  who 
came  near  him. 

It  is  possible  that  the  reader  may  have 
formed  a  prejudice  against  the  Doctor 
— as  a  physician.  But  the  Doctor  was 
always  a  misunderstood  man,  although 
those  who  knew  him  well,  and  even  his 
enemies,  had  to  admit  that,  no  matter 
how  erratic  and  unprofessional  he  might 


THE    DAY  S    PERFORMANCES    HAD    IRRI- 
TATED   THE   AFFLICTED    ARM    OF 
SHACKLES 

seem,  he  usually  got  the  best  of  any  ail- 
ment that  was  still  in  a  curable  state. 

The  Doctor's  fault,  if  it  was  a  fault, 
was  that  he  hated  professional  airs  as 
he  did  all  affectation.  He  never  made 
a  patient  worse  by  looking  preternatu- 
rally  grave  over  a  case.  For  instance, 
he  received  a  call  one  midnight  just  after 
leaving  a  port.  The  steward  reported 
that  there  was  a  lady  who  declared  that 
she  was  dying. 

"Oh,  she  told  you  she  was  dying," 
said  the  Doctor  drowsily.  He  noticed 
that  the  Hesperides  was  pitching  in  the 
first  of  the  outer  seas.  "Give  her  a 
brandy  and  soda,  steward — a  good  stiff 
one.  If  she  hasn't  stopped  dying  in  an 
hour,  call  me." 

In  less  than  an  hour  the  lady  was 
oblivious  to  the  rolling  of  the  ship,  and 
next  morning  she  suffered  from  no  more 
than  a  headache.  If  the  Doctor  had  hu- 
mored her  she  would  have  been  worse 
before  she  was  better. 
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On  another  occasion,  to  illustrate  the 
Doctor's  practical  ideas,  a  package  of 
hardware,  swinging  out  of  the  hold  on 
the  derrick,  collided  with  a  negro  cargo- 
hand's  head,  portions  of  which  got  some- 
what scattered  upon  the  deck.  The 
Doctor  was  in  siesta  when  he  was  hur- 
riedly summoned  to  the  scene.  The  sa- 
tirical manner  in  which  he  expressed  his 
fury  at  being  awakened  to  view  the 
fragmentary  remains  .was  never  forgot- 
ten. He  carefully  examined  the  various 
pieces  of  that  poor  Ethiopian's  head, 
then  turned  with  frigid  calm  upon  the 
First  Officer. 

"Sir,"  said  he,  "it  will  possibly  sur- 
prise you  to  learn  that  this  man  is  be- 
yond even  the  ministrations  of  .ZEscula- 
pius!" 

Then  he  stalked  off,  leaving  the  First 
Officer  foolishly  wondering  why  he  had 
been  in  such  a  hurry  to  call  the  Doctor. 

The  Hesperides  cleared  Port  of  Spain 
during  the  night  and  made  Bridgetown, 
Barbados,  shortly  after  noon  the  next 
day.  Despite  the  Doctor's  contrary  ad- 
vice Shackles  insisted  upon  going  ashor- 

"This  is  the  last  port  we'll  touch  tins 
side  of  the  world,"  said  he.  "Begin- 
ning to-night  we'll  be  twelve  days  at  sea 
on  the  run  to  the  Azores." 

The  Doctor  then  felt  it  his  duty  to 
accompany  his  stubborn  patient  ashore. 

To  be  brief  about  Bridgetown ;  as 
Shackles  had  elected  Port  of  Spain  the 
best  town  in  the  West  Indies,  so  he 
promptly  listed  Bridgetown  the  worst. 
The  town  itself  was  very  ancient — per- 
haps the  oldest  English  colonial  settle- 
ment— but  it  lacked  the  charms  of  antiq- 
uity. The  island  was  not  mountainous ;  it 
was  all  under  cultivation,  and  wTas  short 
on  romantic  suggestion.  As  for  the  people, 
they  numbered  over  1,200  to  the  square 
mile  and  were  mostly  negroes.  The 
streets  of  Bridgetown  were  irregular 
and  narrow — Broad  Street  as  narrow  as 
the  rest— and  they  were  loosely  packed 
with  ragged,  jabbering,  quarreling,  beg- 
ging blacks.  The  atmosphere  was  thick 
with  bouquet  d ' Afrique.  It  was  a  town 
and  an  island  run  down  from  sheer  in- 
ertia. 

"Let's  get  out  of  this,"  said  Shackles. 

No  Hinkum  having  died  recently, 
they  were  able  to  hire  a  rig.     They  told 


the  driver  to  go  anywhere  as  long  as 
it  was  out  of  Bridgetown.  But  it  was 
not  easy  to  shake  off  the  children  of  the 
sun  who  surrounded  the  rig  and  kept 
pace  with  it,  offering  their  services  as 
guides,  venders  of  cigars  that  had  never 
paid  revenue,  and  other  things,  for 
which,  to  judge  by  their  manner  of  of- 
fering, neither  Shackles  nor  the  Doctor 
were  ever  expected  to  pay  anything. 
Everything  would  gladly  be  done  for 
"two  sich  nice,  upstandin'  gemmen"  as 
these  were.  Of  course,  any  small  gratu- 
ities that  Dives  might  cast  at  the  feet 
of  these  Lazari  would  not  be  taken 
amiss. 

"But  Missa  Hossiffer!"  protested  one 
grin-in-rags  (he  meant  "Officer"  and 
addressed  the  Doctor),  "you  su'ly  not 
gwine  leave  Bridgetown  widouten  visit 
de  Ice  House  and  taste  de  famous  rum 
swizzle  ?" 

The  Doctor  called  the  Driver  to  a 
sudden  halt  and  himself  abruptly  de- 
scended to  the  street.  One  look  at  his 
face  was  enough  for  the  rag-grins.  He 
was  showing  sunstroke  symptoms.  The 
grins  disappeared  and  the  rags  fled  in- 
continently, pursued  by  a  negro  police- 
man who,  it  seems,  never  interferes  un- 
til he  knows  which  side  is  the  popular 
one.  Many  visitors  like  to  have  a  string 
of  retainers  as  an  escort. 

Shackles  and  the  Doctor  drove  through 
what  is  known  as  Nigger  Town  and 
struck  a  road  running  parallel  with  Car- 
lisle Bay,  where  the  graceful,  fiddle- 
bowed  Hesperides  showed  up  well 
against  the  low  afternoon  sun. 

"You  heard  that  fellow  talk  about 
the  'famous  swizzle,'  "  said  the  Doctor, 
as  the  rig  crawled  along  the  dustry  road. 
"Well,  Barbados  is  famous  for  it.  It 
was  invented  here  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury by  a  Virginian  named  Washington 
— the  same,  I  understand,  who  later 
picked  a  quarrel  with  Great  Britain  and 
popularized  the  saying,  'When  in  the 
course  of  human  events 

"Oh,  pull  the  valve-string,  Doctor, 
and  come  back  to  earth !"  said  Shackles 
irritably.  He  had  not  been  feeling  well 
all  day.  His  arm  pained  him  and  his 
blood  felt  hot.  The  Doctor  knew  it 
and  was  treating  him  according  to  his 
own  ideas. 
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"A  fact,"  said  the  Doctor,  changing 
seats  with  Shackles  upon  some  excuse, 
but  really  so  that  the  cool  sea  air  would 
blow  upon  his  patient.  "Washington 
lived  here  before  the  War  of  Independ- 
ence was  ever  thought  of. 

"He  had  a  younger  brother — Law- 
rence, I  think,  his  name  was — who  had 
weak  lungs.  George,  the  elder,  brought 
him  here  and  stayed  a  while  to  look 
after  him.  The  house  where  they  lived 
is  still  standing.  You  can  buy  picture 
postcards  of  it." 

"But  about  his  inventing  the — the 
swizzle?" 

Whether  the  Doctor  himself  believed 
the  story  or  not,  he  told  in  a  rambling 
way  of  how  the  two  Washington  broth- 
ers used  to  take  long  walks,  making  the 
turning  point  of  each  excursion  some 
tavern  where  they  could  procure  refresh- 
ment. One  day,  arriving  at  a  Dutch- 
man's inn,  George  Washington  is  said 
to  have  undertaken  the  concoction  of  a 
drink  that  would  touch  the  spot. 

He  poured  four  parts  of  schnapps  into 
a  pitcher,  added  a  teaspoonful  of  a  new 
South  American  juice  called  "bitters," 
grated  into  the  mixture  a  flavoring  of 
kola  nut,  then  added  water  from  a  cooler 
that  had  been  standing  in  the  well  all 
night.  Lastly,  the  destined  Father  of 
His  Country  borrowed  a  church-ward- 
en clay  pipe  from  the  Dutchman.  He 
then  gave  the  mixture  a  good  swizzle 
by  making  the  pipe-bowl  rip  around  in 
the  jug,  rolling  the  stem  between  his 
palms. 

"And  now,"  said  the  Doctor  abruptly, 
"let's  turn  around  and  get  aboard  ship 
again." 

(To  be 


Shackles  did  not  feel  like  protesting. 
He  had  somehow  formed  a  prejudice 
against  Barbados,  and  the  only  souvenir 
he  bought  of  his  visit  there  was  the 
Lord's  Prayer  carved  on  a  shell! 

When  the  Hesperides  turned  her 
stern  upon  an  island  that  evening  and 
headed  for  the  Azores,  he  was  in  his 
berth,  nursing  an  excruciating  arm  and 
a  slight  touch  of  sun-fever.  After  all, 
he  was  a  Northerner,  and  the  tropics 
take  toll  of  the  rash  adventurer. 

"Anyway,  there  won't  be  any  land 
for  twelve  days,"  said  the  Doctor  en- 
couragingly. 

"Good  thing!"  snarled  the  patient. 

"So  young,  too,"  droned  the  Chief, 
paying  a  sympathetic  visit. 

"Go  to  blazes!"  said  the  young  man 
in  the  bunk. 

"I  feared  you'd  get  sick,"  said  the 
Old  Man,  descending  from  the  bridge. 
"But  you'll  be  all  right  in  a  day  or  two. 
Then  you'll  come  up  and  play  chess  with 
me.  Better  for  you  than  hobnobbing 
with  these  scalawags  below." 

"Thanks,"  said  Shackles  briefly. 

Presently  the  Purser  popped  his  head 
in  at  the  cabin  door. 

"Bet  he  nailed  you  to  play  chess?"  he 
whispered. 

Shackles  scorned  to  make  reply.  The 
Purser  withdrew.  Then  the  cabin 
steward,  ever  sympathetic,  came  in  on 
tiptoe. 

"Sea-sick,  sir?"  he  inquired. 

"Get  out!"  yelled  the  patient. 

Then  he  was  left  alone  and  in  peace, 
and  he  fell  asleep  as  the  Hesperides 
shoved  her  graceful  fiddle-bow  into  four 
thousand  miles  of  vasty  deep. 

continued) 
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What  is  Meant  by  "Make  and  Break,"  "Magneto/'  an 
Spark,"  and  How  to  Keep  them  in  Order 


d  "Jump 


If          ||  iHOSE  of  us  who  are  fa- 

miliar with  the  electric 
gas  lighters  that  were  in 
popular  use  a  few  years 
ago  are  furnished  with  a 
convincing  demonstration 
of  the  operation  of  the  first  electric  igni- 
tion systems  for  gasoline  motors.  By 
pulling  a  chain,  a  wire,  or  arm,  was 
rubbed  across  a  metal  point  until  the 
contact  thus  formed  was  suddenly 
broken.  This  arm  and  the  stationary 
point  formed  the  two  terminals  of  an 
electric  circuit,  which  caused  a  flash  of 
blue  flame  when  the  contact  was  broken 
as  the  one  was  "wiped"  across  the  other. 
The  flame  thus  formed  at  the  instant  the 
contact  was  broken  contained  sufficient 
heat  to  ignite  the  gas  escaping  from  the 
burner  to  which  the  device  was  attached. 
Sparks  will  be  formed  in  the  same 
manner  if  we  hold  two  wires,  connected 
to  the  opposite  poles  of  a  set  of  batteries, 
in  both  hands  and  wipe  the  bare  ends 
across  each  other.  If  an  arrangement 
producing  this  effect  is  introduced  into 
the  gas  engine  cylinder  at  the  portion  in 
which  the  charge  is  compressed,  the  flash 
resulting  when  the  terminals  are  sep- 
arated will  serve  to  ignite  the  explosive 
mixture.  The  movable  terminal  is  con- 
nected to  a  rod  which  passes  through  the 
cylinder  walls  and  is  attached  to  a  mech- 
anism actuated  by  a  cam  revolved  by  the 
engine.  This  mechanism  is  termed  the 
"make-and-break"  ignition  system  for 
the  reason  that  contact  of  these  terminals 
is  alternately  made  and  broken  to  pro- 
duce the  flash  of  electricity  that  explodes 
the  surrounding  charge. 
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In  order  to  produce  a  flash  of  suffi- 
cient size  when  the  contact  is  broken, 
the  nature  of  the  current  obtained  from 
the  dry  cells  or  storage  battery  is 
changed  somewhat  by  conducting  it 
through  a  coil  of  wire  surrounding  a 
bundle  of  bare  copper  wires.  This  is 
known  as  a  spark  coil,  and  while  it  is 
generally  used  with  battery  ignition  of 
the  make-and-break  type,  magnetos  may 
be  designed  which  produce  the  proper 
kind  of  current  direct,  without  the  aid 
of  the  coil. 

An  ordinary  set  of  six  dry  cells,  con- 
nected in  series — or  like  with  unlike 
poles — will  produce  a  current  of  be- 
tween twenty  and  twenty-five  amperes 
at  a  pressure  of  about  nine  volts.  For 
the  benefit  of  those  who  have  forgotten 
their  elementary  physics,  let  it  be  re- 
membered that  the  ampere  is  the  meas- 
ure of  current  amount,  or  flow,  while 
the  voltage  is  concerned  only  with  the 
pressure  of  the  current.  By  the  use  of 
various  arrangements  of  windings  of 
wires,  the  voltage  may  be  raised  with  a 
corresponding  decrease  in  the  amperage 
— and  vice  versa.  Thus,  if  a  coil  is  used 
that  doubles  the  original  number  of  am- 
peres produced  by  the  battery,  the  volt- 
age will  be  halved. 

The  make-and-break  type  of  ignition 
has  been  used  successfully  for  many 
years,  but  with  the  perfection  of  the 
magneto  it  has  been  largely  supplanted, 
in  automobile  practice,  at  least,  by  the 
"jump  spark,"  or  "high-tension"  system. 
Because  of  the  fact  that  the  latter  sys- 
tem is  less  expensive  to  construct,  and  is 
also  highly  efficient,  it  will  be  found  also 
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on   the   majority   of   the   older  cars   not 
equipped  with  a  magneto. 

It  was  found,  after  the  general  adop- 
tion of  the  make-and-break  ignition  sys- 
tem, that  a  flame  was  not  necessary  for 
the  combustion  of  a  properly-mixed 
charge  in  the  engine  cylinder.  In  fact, 
a  tiny  spark,  scarcely  one-sixteenth  of  an 
inch  long  and  no  larger  around  than  a 
pin,  was  discovered  to  be  sufficient  to 
produce  the  ignition  of  the  charge.  Al- 
though of  small  volume,  such  a  spark 
generates  intense  heat,  and  it  is  upon 
this  quality,  rather  than  upon  area,  that 
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the  form  of  electricity  used  in  this  system 
must  have  resistance-overcoming  proper- 
ties. But  it  is  only  by  raising  the  voltage 
of  the  current  that  even  a  short  air  gap 
can  be  bridged  by  the  spark.  In  fact, 
a  pressure  of  somewhat  over  fifty  thou- 
sand volts  is  required  to  produce  a  spark 
less  than  an  inch  long  in  the  air. 

Although  only  called  upon  to  jump  a 
gap  about  a  sixteenth  of  an  inch  across, 
the  ordinary  high-tension  current  is  cap- 
able of  bridging  a  space  eight  or  ten 
times  this  width  in  order  that  ample 
pressure  will  always  be  assured  for  the 
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the  charge  depends  for  its  ignition — al- 
though it  is  claimed  that  a  large  flame 
will  produce  more  complete,  rapid,  and 
consequently  more  efficient,  combustion. 
But  the  jump  spark  possesses  the  advan- 
tage of  requiring  no  moving  parts  pro- 
jecting through  the  cylinder  walls  into 
the  combustion  chamber,  and  its  greater 
simplicity  over  that  of  the  make-and- 
break  system  has  resulted  in  its  almost 
universal  adoption  by  automobile  manu- 
facturers. 

It  has  been  stated  in  a  preceding  para- 
graph that  the  voltage  produced  by  the 
average  battery  set  will  not  exceed  nine 
or  ten,  and  even  the  pressure  generated 
by  the  ordinary  magneto  is  not  greater 
than  this.  But  air  is  not  a  good  con- 
ductor of  electricity  and  forms  a  very 
high  resistance  to  the  passage  of  a  cur- 
rent. It  is  only  when  the  high  resistance 
of  an  air  gap  is  encountered  in  its  cir- 
cuit, however,  that  a  spark  will  be 
formed  by  the  current,  and  consequently 


formation  of  the  spark.  Furthermore, 
the  warm  gases  in  which  the  spark  is 
formed  in  the  cylinder  increase  the  re- 
sistance ordinarily  encountered  and  it  is 
consequently  necessary  to  raise  the  volt- 
age above  the  amount  that  would  be 
needed  were  the  plug  exposed  to  the 
open  air. 

These  conditions  make  advisable  a 
pressure  of  from  twelve  thousand  to 
thirty  thousand  volts  in  the  ordinary 
jump  spark  system,  and  it  is  from  this 
voltage  that  the  term  "high  tension"  is 
obtained.  The  nine  or  ten  volts  deliv- 
ered by  the  batteries  are  transformed  to 
this  larger  amount  by  means  of  an  in- 
duction coil — or  what  is  more  generally 
termed  merely  the  "coil."  This  is  in 
reality  a  "step-up"  transformer,  since  it 
transforms  the  current  from  one  of  low 
voltage  to  another  of  two  or  three  thou- 
sand times  its  original  pressure. 

This  transformer  consists  of  two  coils 
of  wire,  one  surrounding  the  other.   The 
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inner  coil  is  composed  of  a  comparatively 
few  number  of  turns  of  rather  coarse 
wire  wound  around  a  soft  iron  core,  and 
is  termed  the  "primary"  winding,  since 
the  current  from  the  batteries  is  led  di- 
rectly through  it.  The  outer  coil  is 
composed  of  many  turns  of  a  very  fine 
wire,  all  of  which  are  thoroughly  in- 
sulated from  each  other  and  from  the 
inner  winding.  This  outer  coil  is  termed 
the  "secondary"  winding  and  is  the  one 
from  which  the  high-tension,  or  trans- 
formed, current  is  taken. 

This  secondary  current  is  "induced" 
from  the  primary  winding  through 
which  the  battery  current  passes  and  pos- 
sesses a  voltage  that  has  increased  over 
its  original  amount  in  the  same  propor- 
tion that  the  number  of  turns  in  the 
secondary  winding  bears  to  those  in  the 
primary.  Therefore,  if  the  original  bat- 
tery voltage  is  ten  and  there  are  a  thou- 
sand times  as  many  turns  in  the  second- 
ary winding  as  in  the  primary,  the 
resulting  high-tension  current  will  have 
a  pressure  of  ten  thousand  volts. 

Why  Such  High  Voltage? 

If  the  reader  remembers  that  it  is  but 
110  volts  that  is  used  to  operate  our  elec- 
tric lights  and  that  500  will  run  a  trol- 
ley car,  he  may  wonder  why  it  is  not  dan- 
gerous to  handle  as  great  pressure  as  the 
30,000  volts  that  are  used  in  connection 
with  the  ignition  system  of  a  motor  car. 
But  it  is  the  combination  of  great  voltage 
with  high  amperage  that  is  dangerous, 
and  if  it  is  remembered  that,  as  the  for- 
mer is  increased,  the  latter  is  reduced 
correspondingly,  it  will  be  realized  that 
the  ordinary  high-tension  ignition  system 
possesses  a  quantity,  or  flow,  of  scarcely 
one  one-hundredth  of  an  ampere.  Nev- 
ertheless, it  is  well  to  avoid  allowing  the 
fingers  or  the  arm  to  become  a  part  of 
the  high-tension  circuit,  for  the  result 
may  be  startling  as  well  as  annoying. 

In  order  that  the  high  voltage  shall 
be  induced  in  the  secondary  coil,  the 
primary  circuit  must  be  alternately  made 
and  broken  so  that  the  proper  "piling 
up,"  or  "surging,"  of  the  current  will  be 
effected.  This  is  accomplished  by  means 
of  an  "interrupter"  that  either  vibrates 
rapidly  or  "snaps"  once  at  the  formation 


of  each  spark.  The  former  is  the  more 
common  type  used  with  battery  ignition 
and  is  known  as  a  vibrating  coil.  A 
circuit  breaker  is  generally  incorporated 
in  the  mechanism  of  a  magneto,  and  con- 
sequently when  such  an  instrument  is 
used,  the  vibrator  on  the  coil  is  dispensed 
with.  It  is  the  vibrator  on  each  coil  that 
forms  the  "buzz"  that  can  be  heard 
whenever  the  box  cover  is  removed,  and 
that  often  furnishes  a  simple  test  for 
determining  the  condition  of  the  ignition 
system  of  the  particular  cylinder  with 
which  that  coil  is  connected. 

The  vibrator  is  a  flat,  spring  steel 
piece  that  rests  near  one  end  of  the  soft 
iron  core  around  which  the  primary  coil 
is  wound.  The  springy  nature  of  the 
vibrator  ordinarily  holds  it  against  a 
small,  adjustable  contact  point  that 
should  be  set  about  an  eighth  of  an  inch 
from  the  end  of  the  above-mentioned 
soft  iron  core.  The  primary  coil  is  so 
wired  that  its  current  passes  through  the 
vibrator  steel  and  the  contact  point 
against  which  it  rests.  As  soon  as  the 
current  travels  through  the  coil  sur- 
rounding the  soft  iron  core,  however,  the 
latter  becomes  magnetized  and  draws  the 
steel  vibrator  toward  it.  This  breaks 
the  circuit,  the  magnetism  of  the  iron 
core  disappears,  and  the  vibrator  returns 
to  its  original  position  against  its  con- 
tact point.  But  this  action  again  forms 
the  circuit,  and  the  same  operation  is 
repeated  as  long  as  the  current  is  allowed 
to  flow  toward  the  coil. 

This  is  the  same  principle  on  which 
an  electric  bell  is  rung,  but  the  vibrator 
of  the  coil  makes  and  breaks  the  circuit 
much  more  rapidly  on  account  of  the 
less  weight  of  the  moving  parts.  This 
vibration  of  the  coil  interrupter  is  so 
rapid — hundreds  a  second  probably — 
that  the  resulting  spark  is  practically 
continuous  and  shows  no  effect  of  the 
breaks  in  the  circuit. 

Even  though  it  is  the  primary  current, 
of  low  voltage,  that  is  interrupted  by  the 
vibrator,  the  frequency  of  these  inter- 
ruptions causes  a  slight  sparking,  or  arc- 
ing, at  the  contact  points.  These  are 
there  subjected  to  rather  a  high  degree  of 
heat,  as  well  as  a  large  amount  of  wear, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  they  be  made  of 
a  material  that  will  resist  both.     Plati- 
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num  has  been  found  to  be  unusually 
suitable  for  this  purpose,  but  owing  to 
its  high  cost,  only  a  small  amount  in  the 
form  of  two  points,  or  "buttons,"  is  used. 
One  of  these  points  is  placed  in  the 
vibrator  steel,  and  the  other  is  embedded 
in  the  end  of  the  screw  against  which 
the  first  rests.  Thus  the  actual  contact 
is  made  against  these  heat-and-wear-re- 
sisting  platinum  points,  and  it  is  evident 
that  upon  their  proper  action  depends  the 
formation  of  the  spark  in  the  cylinder 
with  which  that  particular  vibrator  is 
connected. 

Notwithstanding  the  fact  that  plati- 
num possesses  high  heat-resisting  prop- 
erties, the  constant  arcing  at  the  contact 
points  will  eventually  form  a  sort  of  cor- 
rosion in  which  minute  particles  of  the 
material  are  carried  from  one  point  to 
the  other  in  the  direction  in  which  the 
current  flows.  If  the  current  is  re- 
versed, the  corrosion  will  take  place  in 
the  other  direction,  and  consequently  the 
platinum  point  that  formerly  lost  a  part 
of  its  material  will  gradually  be  "built 
up"  again.  This  corrosive  action  is 
known  as  "pitting,"  and  while  it  may  be 
reduced  to  a  certain  extent  by  reversing 
the  terminals  of  the  battery,  as  described, 
the  platinum  will  occasionally  require 
additional  attention. 

A  coil  having  badly  pitted  contact 
points  on  the  vibrator  will  "stick"  and 
will  cease  to  form  a  spark  regularly.  It 
is  often  difficult  to  distinguish  between 


trouble  arising  from  badly-pitted  contact 
points  and  that  caused  by  weak  or 
nearly-exhausted  batteries,  as  either  ail- 
ment produces  the  same  symptoms  of 
irregular  running  and  "jerking"  in  the 
motor.  For  this  reason,  a  volt  and  am- 
pere meter  for  measuring  the  pressure 
and  amount  of  the  current  delivered  by 
the  batteries  should  form  a  part  of  every 
automobile  owner's  tool  equipment. 

It  is  the  amperage,  rather  than  the 
voltage,  that  is  reduced  through  con- 
tinued use  of  the  batteries,  and  when  this 
quantity  falls  below  nine  or  ten,  the  cells 
should  be  discarded — or  recharged,  in 
the  case  of  a  storage  battery.  But  if  the 
ignition  occurs  irregularly  when  the  bat- 
teries are  delivering  the  proper  amount 
of  current,  it  is  probable  that  the  trouble 
lies  in  the  pitted  condition  of  the  plati- 
num contact  points  of  the  vibrator  of  the 
coil.  Fine  emery  cloth  rubbed  over  the 
surfaces  of  contact  should  serve  to  rem- 
edy matters.  It  should  be  made  certain 
that  the  resulting  surfaces  on  the  plati- 
num points  are  not  only  rubbed  smooth, 
but  level,  as  well,  in  order  that  the  en- 
tire area  of  each  will  rest  in  contact  and 
the  current  will  not  be  concentrated  at 
a  small  portion. 

It  is  probable  that  there  will  be  a 
screw  adjustment  on  the  vibrator  by 
means  of  which  the  force  with  which  the 
latter  rests  against  its  contact  point  may 
be  regulated.  If  the  vibrator  is  set  too 
tight,  an  undue  amount  of  current  will 
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be  required  to  magnetize  the  core  of  the 
coil  sufficiently  to  pull  the  vibrator  away 
from  its  contact  point,  and  the  batteries 
will  soon  "run  out."  On  the  other 
hand,  the  tension  of  the  vibrator  should 
be  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  spring  away 
from  the  core  of  the  coil  as  soon  as  the 
circuit  is  broken,  for  otherwise  the  vi- 
brator will  lag  and  will  not  be  as 
"lively"  as  is  necessary  to  obtain  the  best 
results. 

The  contact  screw  should  be  set  so 
that  the  vibrator  rests  about  three-thirty- 
seconds  of  an  inch  from  the  end  of  the 
magnetic  core.  After  the  tension  of  the 
vibrator  has  been  set  to  approximately 
the  proper  amount,  the  ear  must  be 
trusted  for  the  correct  adjustment  of  the 
contact  screw.  When  the  switch  is 
thrown  on  and  the  motor  turned  until 
current  flows  through  the  coil,  the  re- 
sulting buzz  emanating  from  the  vi- 
brator should  be  decided  and  forceful. 
If  this  buzz  is  exceedingly  high-pitched, 
it  is  an  indication  that  the  vibrator  has 
been  set  too  tight,  and  its  tension  should 
be  loosened  if  unscrewing  the  contact 
point  slightly  does  not  lower  the  tone. 
It  must  be  remembered  that  the  tension 
of  the  vibrator  can  be  changed  by  turn- 
ing the  contact  screw.  If  this  screw  is 
turned  down  so  that  it  forces  the  vi- 
brator toward  the  iron  core,  the  tension 
will  be  greater  than  will  be  the  case  if 
the  contact  point  is  turned  to  the  left. 

If  the  buzz  of  the  vibrator  is  pitched 
lower  than  was  formerly  the  case,  it  is 
an  indication  that  the  contact  point 
should  be  screwed  down,  or  that  the  ten- 
sion of  the  vibrator  should  be  tightened. 
It  is  probable  that  turning  the  contact 
screw  to  the  right  will  produce  the 
proper  result.  While  these  changes  in 
the  position  of  the  contact  screw  are  be- 
ing made,  the  switch  should  be  left 
turned  on  so  that  the  variations  in  the 
pitch  of  the  vibrator  buzz  may  be  de- 
tected. When  an  evenly-pitched,  vig- 
orous buzz  has  been  secured,  the  switch 
should  be  thrown  on  and  off  several 
times  to  make  certain  that  the  response 
of  the  vibrator  is  instant  and  positive. 
The  switch  should  then  be  left  on  and 
the  vibrator  allowed  to  buzz  for  several 
seconds  in  order  that  it  may  be  deter- 
mined  whether  the   pitch  of   the  sound 


will  change  or  not.  If  there  is  a  change 
noticeable,  the  contact  screw  should  be 
readjusted  until  the  pitch  of  the  buzz  re- 
mains constant  as  long  as  the  circuit  is 
closed. 

The  coil  and  batteries  or  magneto  by 
no  means  form  the  entire  ignition  system, 
although  the  generation  of  the  spark  de- 
pends entirely  upon  them.  The  spark 
must  be  regulated  to  occur  at  the  proper 
point  in  the  stroke  of  the  piston,  as  a 
continuous  spark  would  not  only  waste 
the  current,  but  would  cause  the  ignition 
of  the  charge  during  the  upward  stroke 
and  would  result  in  an  impulse  in  the 
reverse  direction  that  would  prevent  the 
motor  from  running  for  more  than  half 
a  turn. 

The  device  by  which  the  time  of  the 
occurrence  of  the  spark  is  regulated  is 
called  the  timer.  This  consists,  in  its 
essentials,  of  a  hard  rubber  disc  provided 
with  a  copper  or  brass  segment.  A  metal 
pin,  roller,  or  ball  rests  against  the  outer 
edge  of  the  disc,  and  as  the  latter  is  re- 
volved, the  electrical  circuit  is  completed 
whenever  the  two  metal  portions  come 
in  contact  with  each  other.  The  hard 
rubber  being  a  non-conductor  of  electric- 
ity, prevents  the  flow  of  the  current  at 
all  other  times.  The  disc  of  the  timer, 
known  as  the  "commutator,"  is  so  geared 
that  it  revolves  in  unison  with  the  motor. 

Variation  in  Explosion 

Inasmuch  as  the  explosion  occurs  in 
each  cylinder  only  at  every  second  stroke 
of  a  four-cycle  motor,  the  commutator  on 
this  t3^pe  of  engine  is  geared  to  revolve 
at  one-half  the  speed  of  the  crank  shaft. 
In  the  two-cycle  motor,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  explosion  occurs  in  each  cylin- 
der at  every  revolution,  and  consequently 
the  commutator  should  turn  at  crank 
shaft  speed. 

Although  the  spark  is  intended  to  oc- 
cur approximately  at  the  extreme  upper 
end  of  the  compression  stroke,  a  few 
degrees  variation  both  above  and  below 
this  point  is  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
the  desired  speed  and  power  flexibility  of 
the  gasoline  motor.  At  high  speeds,  the 
spark  should  be  timed  to  occur  before 
the  piston  reaches  the  extreme  top  of  its 
stroke,  while  at  slower  revolutions  of  the 
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motor  the  ignition  should  take  place,  in 
some  instances,  just  after  the  piston  has 
started  to  descend.  This  variation  in 
timing  is  obtained  by  swinging  the  con- 
tact piece  of  the  timer — known  as  the 
brush — e  i  t  h  e  r  forward  or  backward 
through  an  arc  corresponding  to  the 
range  of  advance  and  retard. 

If  this  brush  is  swung  in  a  direction 
opposite  to  that  of  the  revolution  of  the 
commutator,  the  metal  portions  will 
meet  sooner,  with  the  result  that  the 
spark  will  occur  earlier,  or  will  be  "ad- 
vanced." If,  however,  the  brush  is 
swung  to  a  point  farther  along  in  the 
direction  of  rotation  of  the  commutator, 
the  spark  will  occur  later,  or  will  be  "re- 
tarded." These  variations  of  position  of 
the  brush  are  generally  obtained  by 
means  of  a  lever  attached  to  the  steering 
post  or  wheel. 

It  is  evident  that  the  current  must 
pass  from  the  brush  to  the  metal  segment 
of  the  commutator  in  order  to  complete 
the  circuit  through  the  timer  and  thus 
form  the  spark.  It  is  the  primary  cur- 
rent, or  low-tension  current  from  the 
battery  or  magneto,  that  passes  through 


the  timer,  and  as  this  is  of  low  voltage 
and  is,  therefore,  easily  discouraged,  it  is 
necessary  that  the  contact  points  be  kept 
clean  in  order  that  its  travel  may  be 
made  easy.  Timers  are  generally  pro- 
tected from  dirt,  but  the  particles  that 
will  naturally  be  worn  off  from  the 
metal  and  rubber  commutator  and  brush 
should  be  cleaned  out  before  its  accumu- 
lation becomes  deposited  on  the  contact 
points  and  interferes  with  perfect  elec- 
trical connection. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  majority  of  bat- 
tery ignition  systems  employed  a  separate 
coil  for  each  cylinder  of  the  motor.  Each 
coil  in  this  system  is  connected  with  an 
individual  brush  that  operates  against 
the  same  commutator  as  do  the  brushes 
for  the  other  cylinders.  This  system  is 
still  used  to  a  large  extent,  but  an  elab- 
oration of  it  will  be  found  on  many  of 
the  modern  cars.  This  consists  of  the 
use  of  but  a  single  coil  for  all  of  the  cyl- 
inders of  the  motor.  This  is  done  by 
means  of  a  distributor,  which  is  a  sort  of 
"glorified  timer,"  consisting  of  a  commu- 
tator provided  with  as  many  segments  as 
there  are  cylinders  in  the  motor.     This 
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distributor  receives  the  current  from  the 
single  coil  and  delivers  it  to  the  proper 
cylinder  as  the  various  connections  are 
made.  The  timer  still  performs  its  func- 
tion of  completing  the  circuit  from  the 
source  of  current  only  at  the  proper  in- 
stant, and  leaves  the  distributor  to  serve 
the  purpose  of  a  "switch"  to  "sidetrack" 
the  current  and  deliver  it  at  the  various 
cylinders  in  turn. 

If  it  should  ever  become  necessary  to 
remove  any  part  of  the  timer,  or  to 
change  the  length  of  the  spark  control 
rods,  the  greatest  care  should  be  taken 
to  make  certain  that  the  motor  is  prop- 
erly timed  when  the  various  portions  are 
replaced.  This  can  best  be  done  by  set- 
ting the  spark  lever  in  its  central  posi- 
tion, removing  a  plug  from  one  of  the 
cylinders,  and  introducing  a  rod  or  long 
screwdriver  into  the  opening  for  the  pur- 
pose of  determining  the  exact  top  of  the 
stroke  of  the  piston.  When  the  flywheel 
is  turned,  the  top  of  the  stroke  should 
be  marked  on  the  rod  or  screwdriver 
as  the  latter  is  forced  upward  by  the 
piston. 

If  the  spark  plug  is  laid  with  its  large 


nut  resting  on  the  cylinder  head,  and  the 
switch  is  turned,  the  time  of  the  occur- 
rence of  the  spark  can  be  readily  ob- 
served as  the  motor  is  turned  slowly  by 
hand.  This  spark  should  occur  in  this 
particular  plug  just  as  the  piston  of  that 
cylinder  reaches  the  top  of  its  stroke,  as 
indicated  by  the  change  in  movement  of 
the  rod  or  screwdriver.  If  the  spark 
occurs  too  soon  or  too  late,  the  commu- 
tator should  be  moved  backward  or  for- 
ward to  remedy  the  respective  cases.  Al- 
though if  the  timer  is  set  properly  for 
one  cylinder  it  is  probable  that  the  spark 
in  the  others  is  also  timed  correctly,  it  is 
well  to  test  each  to  make  certain  that 
there  has  been  no  uneven  wear  in  the 
contact  segments  of  the  commutator  or 
the  brush. 

A  few  minutes  each  week  or  month 
spent  in  examining  and  cleaning  the 
ignition  system  of  the  motor  will  often 
result  in  a  saving  of  several  hours  on 
the  road  when  it  is  doubly  difficult  to 
trace  the  source  of  any  engine  trouble. 
And  it  is  generally  "on  the  road"  that 
the  poorly  cared  for  motor  chooses  to 
exhibit  its  eccentricities. 


FOWLS   FROM   THE    MEDITER- 
RANEAN 

By  ARTHUR  S.  WHEELER 

Good  and  Bad  Qualities  of  Leghorns,  Anconas,  Black  Spanish, 
Minorcas,  and  Andalusians 


F  SOME  benevolent,  distant,  and 
previously  unknown  relative 
should  die  and  leave  me  a  few 
thousand  dollars  and  a  tract  of 
twelve  sandy  acres  in  upper  New 
Jersey  and  if  I  should  decide  to 
turn  those  acres  into  an  egg  farm,  I'd 
use  a  part  of  the  cash  to  stock  the  place 
with  fowls  of  a  Mediterranean  breed. 
Upper  New  Jersey  serves  New  York, 
and  the  best  trade  of  New  York  City 
pays  a  premium  for  large,  white-shelled 
eggs;  such  eggs  are  laid  by  the  Mediter- 
raneans. Narrowing  the  matter  down 
still  further,  I'd  have  Leghorns,  not  be- 
cause they  are  better  than  the  others 
of  the  same  class,  but  because  they  have 
been  very  thoroughly  tested  in  this  un- 
certain climate  of  ours  and  have  proved 
themselves  to  be  satisfactory  in  their  spe- 
cial line.  In  fact,  they  are  really  Amer- 
ican products. 

Fowls  called  Leghorns  were  brought 
from  Italy  in  sailing  vessels  as  early  as 
1835.  It  was  natural  for  sailors  facing 
a  long  return  voyage  to  provide  them- 
selves with  live  poultry,  and  such  of  the 
birds  as  survived  were  usually  snapped 
up  by  eager  American  fanciers.  There 
is  no  certainty  that  the  early  Leghorns 
actually  came  from  Leghorn ;  they  may 
have  been  acquired  at  some  other  Ital- 
ian port.  They  were  rather  small  birds, 
non-setters,  with  large,  irregular  combs 
and  streaked  ear  lobes.  The  colors 
seem  to  have  been  white,  brown,  and 
black,  though  it  is  sometimes  stated  that 
the  Black  Leghorns  originated  in  Eng- 
land. 

Whatever  the  colors,  apparently  a 
Leghorn  boom  was  started;  then  the 
breed  was  dropped,  not  to  be  taken  up 


again  until  about  1850.  At  that  time 
was  begun  the  steady  improvement 
which  has  resulted  in  the  modern  Leg- 
horn, a  fowl  that  is  sprightly  and  beau- 
tiful and,  with  proper  handling,  a  won- 
derful layer.  No  other  breed  shows 
stronger  evidence  of  the  skill  and  pa- 
tience of  fanciers,  and  so  far  at  least, 
as  White  Leghorns  are  concerned,  one 
has  only  to  compare  the  photographs  of 
winners  of  a  few  years  ago  with  photo- 
graphs of  recent  winners  to  see  that 
progress  has  not  ceased. 

Breeders  say  that  Single-Comb  White 
Leghorn  blood  in  the  best  yards  has 
never  been  subjected  to  crossing,  but  has 
been  line-bred  toward  perfection.  The 
old  birds  were  yellowish  white  and  had 
large  combs,  short  bodies,  and  high  tails. 
The  latest  type  is  chalk  white  and  has  a 
tail  carried  at  forty-five  degrees,  a  com- 
paratively long  body,  and  a  sizable  but 
neat,  five-pointed  comb.  Much  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  the  head ;  with  its 
furnishings,  it  counts  for  thirty-four 
points  in  the  Mediterranean  scale, 
whereas  in  the  American  class  it  is 
allowed  only  twenty-five.  This  is  logi- 
cal enough,  for  a  Leghorn,  and  espe- 
cially a  male,  is  just  about  one-third 
head.  If  its  comb  is  poor,  or  in  poor 
condition,  it  is  a  melancholy-looking 
bird. 

The  gradual  lengthening  of  the  body 
is  in  line  with  an  idea  which,  though  it 
is  not  always  accepted  in  theory,  has 
been  pretty  generally  put  into  practice. 
There  is  not  any  recognized  laying  shape 
in  poultry,  but  length  is  characteristic 
of  most  of  the  best-laying  breeds;  Mi- 
norcas, Andalusians,  and  Rhode  Island 
Reds  are  long,  Rock  breeders  are  length- 
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ening  their  birds,  and  the  warning  has 
gone  forth  that  there  is  such  a  thing  as 
too  short  a  Wyandotte.  The  White 
Leghorn's  rather  narrow  body  is  very 
light  in  weight  and  is  balanced  on  mod- 
erately long,  thin  legs.  There  is  little 
meat  on  the  bird;  its  utility  value  is 
pretty  well  confined  to  the  laying  side. 
If  one  intends  to  get  anything  out  of 
the  culls,  they  must  be  marketed  at  the 
small-broiler  stage — say  a  pound  and  a 
half — which  they  reach  very  quickly. 

The  temperament  is  timid  and  ner- 
vous ;  if  a  careless  stranger  enters  a  house 
where  White  Leghorn  pullets  are  con- 
fined, there  will  be  a  unanimous  effort 
to  fly  out  through  the  roof.  Conse- 
quently breeders  of  the  variety  do  not 
welcome  the  unprofessional  visitor  and 
it  is  not  a  good  investment  for  the 
keeper  who  is  at  all  impatient.  Its  great 
stronghold  is  California,  where  it  is 
the  bird  of  the  hour  on  the  egg  farms. 
The  California  climate  suits  it  much 
better  than  does  a  colder  one,  for  though, 
as  aforesaid,  it  does  well  in  a  cold  cli- 
mate when  properly  handled,  much  care 
and  warm  housing  are  needed  to  keep  the 
tender  combs  from  being  frosted  in  bit- 
ter weather  and  a  zero  spell  is  likely  to 
knock  out  the  egg  yield  of  so  slight  a 
fowl.  The  Rose  Comb  White  Leghorn, 
which  is  less  vulnerable  to  cold  than  the 
Single  Comb,  is  not  quite  so  good  a 
layer. 

Fowls  of  Low  Prices 

Neither  Single  Comb  nor  Rose  Comb 
prices  run  very  high,  one  reason  being 
that  the  White  Leghorn's  practical 
value,  aside  from  its  laying,  is  almost 
nothing;  another,  that  it  is  very  prolific 
and  the  supply  approaches  the  demand. 
A  fair  cockerel  can  be  bought  for  a  dol- 
lar and  a  half  and  pullets  at  a  dollar 
and  a  quarter.  As  utility  worth  is  the 
true  basis  for  fancy  valuation,  exhibition 
White  Leghorns,  except  in  unusual 
cases,  are  proportionately  cheap.  Not- 
withstanding this  and  notwithstanding, 
also,  the  fact  that  in  order  to  stand  a 
chance  at  a  good  show  white  birds  must 
be  put  through  the  tedious  process  of 
washing — four  changes  of  water  and  a 
drying  before  the  fire! — they  form  large 
classes  in  the  showrooms. 


The  Brown  Leghorn  has  the  same 
shape  and  the  same  qualities,  in  general, 
as  the  White.  It  is  rather  less  timid 
and  therefore  better  suited  to  the  aver- 
age keeper.  The  variety  is  a  favorite 
one  among  old-time  fanciers  and  their 
discussions  about  it  has  been  long  and 
thorough.  Concerning  its  production, 
in  the  modern  form,  Mr.  I.  K.  Felch 
wrote : 

"The  modern  acquisition  of  white  ear- 
lobes,  long  legs  and  not  more  than  five 
points  in  the  comb,  the  dark  brown  color 
and  greater  weight  have  been  the  result 
of  the  following  crosses  known  to  the 
writer:  Spanish  sires  bred  upon  black- 
red  game  hens,  and  the  progeny  to 
Brown  Leghorn  cocks,  and  this  progeny 
inbred  to  sire.  Again,  black-red  game 
sire  upon  Spanish  dams,  and  the  progeny 
bred  to  Brown  Leghorn  cock,  and  in- 
bred as  before,  Black  Spanish  hens  to 
Brown  Leghorn  cock,  and  the  progeny 
inbred." 

To  put  the  matter  simply,  the  modern 
B,rown  Leghorn  has  behind  it  a  scien- 
tific mingling  of  Black  Spanish,  early 
(Italian)  Brown  Leghorn,  and  Black- 
Red  Game  blood.  To-day,  it  is  bred 
by  fanciers  in  accordance  with  a  difficult 
double-mating  system.  Double  mating 
is  due  fundamentally  to  the  fact  that  in 
parti-colored  breeds  or  varieties,  the 
sexes  tend  naturally  to  differ  in  the 
strength  and  distribution  of  the  color- 
ing. Occasionally  there  is  found  a  sire 
that  gets  mediocre  pullets  but  extraor- 
dinarily well-marked  cockerels — or  the 
reverse.  These  cockerels  (or  pullets) 
are  bred  from  and  their  excellence  is 
accentuated  in  their  offspring.  Possibly 
a  new  and  pleasing  shade  or  striping  ap- 
pears. Other  fanciers  buy  birds  from 
the  fortunate,  one,  and  ultimately  the 
standard  is  revised  to  accommodate  the 
new  stripe.  In  the  meantime  the  color- 
ing of  the  other  sex  has  remained  un- 
changed and  birds  of  the  old  stamp  are 
necessary  in  order  to  perpetuate  it.  The 
fancier  must  keep  a  stock  that  virtually 
includes  two  breeds,  or  else  devote  him- 
self exclusively,  on  the  exhibition  side, 
to  the  production  of  either  cockerels  or 
pullets;  and  the  talk  is  all  of  matings — 
pullet  matings  from  which  the  cockerels 
can  be  used  only  to  breed  pullets,  and 
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cockerel  matings  that  give  pullets  unfit 
for  exhibition. 

Absurdity  is  reached  when  the  re- 
quirements for  either  sex,  or  both  of 
them,  are  made  so  hard  that  it  becomes 
next  to  impossible  to  produce  birds  suffi- 
ciently good  to  be  eligible  for  a  first 
prize.  Short  of  such  a  point,  double 
mating  can  be  defended  against  those 
who  condemn  it  on  account  of  the  diffi- 
culties it  presents,  for  reasonable  diffi- 
culties are  incentives ;  if  it  were  easy  to 
breed  excellent  birds,  there  would  be 
neither  fun  nor  extra  profit  in  doing  so. 
But  I  have  never  heard  an  adequate  an- 
swer to  the  contention  that  a  standard 
which  absolutely  necessitates  double 
mating  is  less  reasonable  than  one  which 
makes  it  possible  for  well-marked  males 
and  females  to  be  bred  from  the  same 
sire  and  dam.  In  actual  practice,  we 
find  that  even  in  solid-colored  breeds, 
matings  that  result  in  cockerels  and  pul- 
lets of  unequal  value  are  common ;  but 
a  standard  which  encourages  the  tend- 
ency has  the  effect  of  discouraging  in- 
terest in  the  breed. 

Most  poultry  keepers  like  to  have  a 
chance  at  the  blue  ribbons,  but  haven't 
the  time  or  inclination  to  indulge  in  a 
double  portion  of  labor  and  then  fall 
short  of  the  standard.  Double  mating, 
carried  to  an  extreme,  has  hurt  the 
Brown  Leghorn  and  is  hurting  the 
Barred  Rock.  The  Brown  Leghorn  is 
still  an  excellent  fowl  for  the  egg  farm- 
er; I  suppose  it  has  been  outstripped  in 
this  line  by  the  white  variety  because  its 
egg  is  a  little  smaller  and  not  quite  so 
chalky-white.  It  is  a  bright,  attractive 
little  bird,  and  while  the  pullets  are  per- 
fectly capable,  with  provocation,  of  do- 
ing an  aerial  act,  they  are  not  so  un- 
cannily fidgety  as  their  White  cousins. 
The  Rose  Comb  Browns  are  as  good 
layers  as  the  Single  Comb. 

The  Buff  Leghorn  is  a  comparatively 
new  variety.  It  was  discovered  in  Eng- 
land, and  the  first  birds  brought  to  this 
country  were  Crystal  Palace  winners, 
imported  in  1892.  Buff  is  a  serviceable 
color  for  poultry,  and  Leghorn  breeders 
say  there  is  little  choice  between  the 
Whites  and  the  Buffs  for  laying. 

Black  Leghorns  are  recognized  by  the 
American  Standard  of  Perfection.    They 
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arc  good  Leghorns,  with  nothing  against 
them,  as  such,  except  their  color  and  the 
misfortune  of  being  out  of  fashion. 

The  Anconas  form  a  link  between  the 
Leghorns  and  the  Spanish  Mediterra- 
neans. Their  modern  shape,  as  given 
in  the  Standard,  is  almost  identical  with 
that  of  the  Leghorn,  but  in  their  earlier 
form,  as  bred  in  Cornwall,  England, 
they  were  clearly  related  to  the  Minor- 
cas.  Lewis  Wright's  "Book  of  Poul- 
try" theory  is  that  they  were  developed 
from  Black  and  White  Minorca  crosses ; 
some  think  them  descended  from  the 
common  barnyard  fowls  of  Ancona  and 
Tuscany.  The  probability  is  that  they 
are  a  blend  of  the  two  types,  the  Italian 
blood  being  in  the  ascendant  at  present. 
They  have  been  injured  in  America  by 
the  unscrupulousness  of  a  few  dealers, 
but  that  is  not  to  the  discredit  of  the 
breed  itself.  Its  only  evident  fault  is  a 
negative  one ;  it  seems  to  have  no  quality 
that  marks  it  especially.  When  one  has 
said  that  Anconas  are  prolific  layers  of 
good-sized,  white-shelled  eggs,  one  is 
through. 

The  Spanish  Patriarch 

The  old  Black  Spanish,  with  its  pic- 
turesque white  face,  is  the  patriarch  of 
the  so-called  Spanish  class.  Its  present 
position  is  like  that  of  the  wagon  in  the 
popular  song  of  ten  years  ago,  "We  shall 
not  need  it  now."  It  has  always  been 
a  good  breed,  but  now  is  cherished  by 
only  a  faithful  few,  and  recently  I  saw 
that  a  flock  had  been  sold  "to  make 
room  for  Orpingtons." 

Having  mentioned  a  ditty  of  my  own 
collegiate  generation,  I'll  risk  a  twangle 
on  a  harp  that  is,  perhaps,  too  ancient 
and  dreary-sounding  for  my  years,  by 
suggesting  that  there's  an  element  of 
pathos  in  this  easy  dismissal  of  old 
breeds.  Along  come  some  advertisers 
with  loud  cries  of  a  marvelous  discov- 
ery, people  flock  to  buy,  and  dealers 
must  follow  the  rush  and  try  to  profit 
by  it.  Inevitable,  but  sad.  Where  are 
the  Brahmas  now?  Marooned,  mostly, 
in  Massachusetts  yards,  and  the  Brahma 
colors  are  carried  to  the  front  by  the 
Columbian  Wyandottes.  Yet  the  Brah- 
ma is  a  profitable  bird  and  a  striking 
one,  beside  which  the  'Dotte  looks  insig- 
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nificant.  It  has  feathered  legs,  but  so 
has  the  Langshan,  and  interest  in  the 
latter,  though  not  rampant,  is  by  no 
means  sleeping.  Unreasonable  is  a  pop- 
ulace that  neither  remembers  nor  cares 
to  remember  the  days  when  the  stately 
Brahma  was  monarch  of  the  roost  and 
of  the  showroom ;  truly  Fashion  leads 
us  by  the  nose ! 

To  return  to  our  drumsticks.  The 
White-Faced  Black  Spanish  are  sup- 
posed by  writers  in  English  to  have 
been  brought  to  Spain  from  some  East- 
ern country,  or  possibly  from  the  West 
Indies.  This  explanation  of  their  origin 
is  probably  a  good  guess  and  nothing 
more.  They  were  introduced  into  the 
Netherlands,  and  it  would  be  interest- 
ing to  know  what  influence,  if  any,  they 
had  upon  the  development  of  the  Laken- 
velder  and  the  Braekel-Campine,  Dutch 
and  Belgian  breeds  respectively,  which 
are  approximately  of  the  Mediterranean 
type.  Carried  to  England,  they  became, 
under  the  handling  of  the  Cornish  fan- 
ciers who  made  so  many  crosses,  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  Red-Faced  Black  Span- 
ish, or  Minorcas.  Whether  the  latter 
name  was  bestowed  arbitrarily,  or  was 
adopted  for  a  logical  reason  doesn't 
seem  to  be  known. 

At  present  the  Black  Minorcas  are 
more  popular  in  America  than  any  other 
Mediterraneans  except  Leghorns.  They 
are  still  bred  in  England,  as  are  White 
Minorcas,  the  first  of  which  may  have 
been  sports  from  Black  matings.  One 
imagines  that  Cousin  John  must  look  at 
the  legs  when  he  wants  to  separate  his 
White  Minorcas  from  his  White  Leg- 
horns, for  British  Leghorns  are  com- 
paratively large  and  have  coarse  combs 
and  sloping  backs — Standard  Minorca 
characteristics.  Black  Minorcas  are  not 
beautiful,  but  are  splendid  layers.  The 
Rose  Comb  variety  is  a  good  example 
of  the  new  varieties  of  poultry  for  which 
there  have  been  honest  calls.  Owing  to 
their  large  combs  and  long  wattles,  the 
Single  Combs  are  hard  to  keep  in  a  cold 
climate ;  therefore,  the  Rose  Combs  have 
been  a  real  help  to  the  Minorca  breeders 
of  the  Northern  States  and  Canada. 

I've  always  thought  the  Blue  Anda- 
lusian   the    most    beautiful    Mediterra- 


nean. The  chief  objection  to  it  is  that 
many  of  the  chicks  come  black  and 
white,  instead  of  following  the  parents. 
It  breeds  more  than  fifty  per  cent,  true 
to  color,  however,  and  is,  so  far  as  I 
know,  the  only  blue  fowl,  except  the 
old  Jersey  Blue,  that  does.  One  can 
make  a  blue  variety  of  almost  any  breed 
by  mating  together  white  and  black 
birds,  breeding  back  the  offspring,  and 
then  cross-mating,  but  a  majority  of  the 
chicks  will  revert — only  a  few  will  come 
blue.  Blue  Leghorns,  Blue  Rocks,  and 
Blue  Orpingtons  are  unreliable.  The 
Andalusians  are  a  breed,  not  a  variety. 
In  shape  and  size  they  are  between  the 
Minorca  and  the  Leghorn. 

How  they  got  their  name,  and  in 
what  manner  they  are  related  to  the 
Minorcas,  are  debatable  questions.  A 
cheerful  way  to  settle  the  matter,  out  of 
court,  would  be  to  say  that  the  Anda- 
lusians come  from  Andalusia  and  the 
Minorcas  from  Minorca  and  the  ship- 
ments got  entangled  on  the  voyage ;  but, 
to  borrow  the  phraseology  of  the  au- 
thorities, "this  will  not  hold."  The 
body  plumage  of  the  Andalusian  is  slaty 
blue,  with  a  lacing  of  a  darker  shade 
on  each  feather.  The  male's  hackle, 
back,  and  sickle  feathers  are  lustrous 
bluish  black.  The  birds  are  graceful 
and  a  nice  flock  is  worth  seeing.  .Unfor- 
tunately, good  flocks  are  rare  because  of 
the  trials  and  tribulations  occasioned  by 
the  color.  Even  when  an  Andalusian 
comes  blue,  one  cannot  be  certain  that  it 
will  stay  so. 

The  Mediterraneans  are  invariably 
non-setters,  and  breeders  must  have  in- 
cubators, or  obtain  fowls  of  a  different 
class  for  use  in  hatching.  Many  plants 
of  medium  size  carry  a  Mediterranean 
breed  and  an  American  one  and  let  the 
two  supply  each  other's  deficiencies. 
Mediterraneans  are  frequently  kept  in 
village  yards,  and  often  a  fancier  breeds 
them  because  he  happens  to  have  fallen 
in  love  with  some  special  variety>v^jBjit 
their  true  place  is  on  the  egg  farms^jn 
districts  where  white-shelled  eggs  ^re 
in  demand.  Intricate,  tireless,  produc- 
tive little  bundles  of  energy,-  they  ap- 
proach mechanical  egg-machines  more 
closely  than  any  other  fowls  we  have. 
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OUTDOOR  TARGET  PRACTICE 


By  CHARLES  ASKINS 


Diagram   by   the   Author 


What  the  Novice  Must  Learn  in  Calculating  Ranges,  Windage, 
Light,  and  the  Other  Factors  that  Affect  Accuracy 


T  is  to  be  taken  for  granted,  now, 
that  if  the  young  rifleman  has  fol- 
lowed the  method  outlined  in 
Right  Positions  for  Rifle  Shooting, 
(The  Outing  Magazine,  Feb- 
ruary, 1912),  and  has  practiced  as- 
siduously, he  knows  considerable  about 
shooting  a  rifle;  can  at  least  tell  when 
he  has  held  a  bad  shot  or  pulled  a  good 
one.  After  the  amount  of  training  he 
has  undergone  he  might  specialize  at 
this  time,  taking  up  the  match  rifle  or 
the  army  gun,  but  if  his  idea  is  to  make 
an  all  round  rifle  shot  of  himself,  espe- 
cially a  game  shot,  he  will  do  well  to 
continue  his  work  according  to  instruc- 
tions given  in  article  on  Right  Positions 
referred  to  above. 

Very  fair  target  work  can  be  secured 
at  distances  up  to  one  hundred  yards 
from  the  .22  long-rifle,  provided  the  dis- 
tance is  measured  or  the  sights  are  set 
exactly  for  the  range,  but  we  mean  to 
go  farther  than  that,  shooting  up  to 
three  hundred  yards  and  farther.  It 
follows  that  a  new  and  more  powerful 
rifle  is  in  order. 

Since  the  student  has  been  accus- 
tomed to  the  .22  caliber  only,  it  is  not 
wise  to  make  too  radical  a  change,  but 
he  should  be  content  with  a  weapon 
that,  while  giving  a  fairly  flat  trajectory 
and  good  accuracy  up  to  three  hundred 
yards,  has  practically  no  recoil.  In  such 
a  weapon  we  have  a  number  of  cart- 
ridges to  choose  from.  If  from  motives 
of  economy  or  choice  the  marksman 
prefers  to  reload  his  own  cartridges,  I 
think  there  is  nothing  better  than  the 
.25-25  Stevens.  In  factory  loaded  am- 
munition of  higher  power,  however, 
which  are  really  better  adapted  to  our 
present  purpose,  either  the  .22  Newton 
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H.  P.  or  the  .25-25  H.  V.  ought  to 
serve  every  purpose. 

Having  our  rifle,  it  is  a  foregone  con- 
clusion that  we  will  have  to  get  out  into 
the  woods  and  fields  where  we  can  use 
it,  the  man  who  must  shoot  on  a  meas- 
ured range  will  have  his  -inning  later. 
The  regulation  bull's-eye  is  two  inches 
at  fifty  yards,  three  inches,  seventy-five 
yards;  four  inches,  one  hundred  yards; 
six,  one  hundred  and  fifty  arid  eight 
inches  across  at  two  hundred.  There 
are  finer  rings  inside  the  bull  for  match 
work,  but  the  bull  itself  will  do  now. 

Step  or  measure  off  the  distance,  put 
up  a  bull  of  a  size  in  proportion  to  range 
with  a  good  margin  of  white  around  it, 
and  continue  the  work  you  have  previ- 
ously been  doing  with  the  .22  indoors, 
firing  from  the  sitting,  kneeling,  stand- 
ing, and  prone  positions. 

The  military  and  match  style  of  rifle 
shooting  is  to  change  the  sights  every 
time  the  range  varies,  one  elevation  of 
back  sight  for  one  hundred  yards,  an- 
other for  two  hundred,  etc.,  the  effort 
being  to  have  the  sights  so  aligned  as  to 
strike  the  center,  whatever  the  distance. 
This  is  the  right  system  of  course  for 
measured  ranges,  and  it  would  be  well 
enough  to  practice  it  for  a  time,  mark- 
ing the  sight  for  one  hundred,  one 
hundred  and  fifty,  two  hundred,  and 
two  hundred  and  fifty  yards. 

It  is  well  to  have  an  assistant  in  this 
kind  of  work  to  spot  the  shots.  Change 
positions  frequently,  firing  a  few  shots 
off-hand  and  then  sitting,  kneeling,  or 
prone,  carefully  noting  the  needed 
changes  in  elevation  if  any.  When  tired 
of  shooting  from  a  fixed  spot,  take  the 
target  from  some  other  angle,  estimate 
the  distance,  and  then   use  the  rifle  to 
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verify  the  judgment.  The  man  who 
can  keep  in  the  eight-inch  bull  at  two 
hundred  yards,  firing  one  shot  standing, 
the  next  kneeling,  the  third  sitting, 
fourth  prone,  keeping  it  up  in  rotation 
until  ten  shots  have  landed  in  the  bull, 
has  a  very  high  order  of  skill  so  far  as 
holding  and  pulling  are  concerned. 

Attempting  to  elevate  the  sights  and 
set  them  for  the  exact  range  will  not  do 
for  the  game  shooter.  In  the  first  place 
it  frequently  happens  there  is  no  time ; 
the  shot  must  be  taken  instantly  when 
opportunity  occurs.  Also  the  system 
of  setting  sights  for  an  unknown  dis- 
tance is  the  essence  of  guesswork. 

First  we  guess  at  the  distance,  next 
we  guess  at  the  proper  elevation,  then, 
when  we  miss,  we  guess  which  of  the 
previous  guesses  was  wrong.  Of 
course,  there  are  times  when  we  might 
note  the  impact  of  the  bullet  from  its 
striking  sand  or  water,  but  this  hap- 
pens rarely  and  is  generally  seen  too  late 
to  do  us  any  good. 

In  game  shooting  as  in  actual  war 
what  must  be  depended  upon  is  "danger 
zone."  The  danger  zone  for  the  sol- 
dier is  taken  at  the  height  of  a  man, 
sixty-eight  inches,  for  it  doesn't  make 
any  difference  whether  we  hit  him  in 
the  head  or  in  the  foot,  but  the  danger 
zone  for  a  deer  is  only  eight  inches  since 
we  must  kill  him  outright.  The  prob- 
lem of  the  game  shot  then  is  to  set  his 
sight  so  as  to  keep  his  bullet  in  this  eight- 
inch  without  any  further  adjustment. 
The  limits  of-  the  danger  zone  are  about 
the  maximum  distance  at  which  game 
can  be  killed  with  any  certainty,  and  in 
order  to  strike  center  the  rifleman  must 
study  the  path  of  the  bullet's  flight  or  its 
trajectory  curve,  and  so  hold  as  to  cor- 
rect errors. 

Not  everything  is  unknown  or 
guessed  at  in  this  case.  For  example,  if 
his  rifle  has  a  four-inch  trajectory  at 
two  hundred  yards,  he  knows  that  it 
will  shoot  four  inches  high  at  a  hundred 
and  about  two  inches  high  at  fifty  or  a 
hundred  and  fifty,  which  he  must  make 
allowance  for  by  his  holding.  He  can- 
not make  this  allowance,  however,  un- 
less he  can  very  closely  estimate  the 
distance,  and  this  is  the  present  task  of 
our  rifle  student. 


Now  is  the  time  to  begin  a  long  and 
patient  schooling  in  judging  distance 
within  sporting  ranges,  say  up  to  three 
hundred  yards.  Select  a  variety  of 
targets,  now  a  knot  on  a  tree,  again  a 
patch  of  moss  on  a  bare  rock.  Estimate 
the  range  and  hold  for  it.  Fire  several 
shots  so  as  to  be  sure  one  badly  held 
missile  will  not  deceive  you,  and  then 
go  up  to  the  target,  carefully  counting 
steps  so  as  to  verify  your  judgment  of 
distance. 

There  are  certain  principles  bearing 
on  the  estimation  of  distances  which  it 
is  well  to  fix  in  the  mind :  On  per- 
fectly level  ground  with  no  prominent 
intervening  objects  the  chances  are  the 
distance  is  underestimated.  In  rough, 
broken  country  the  tendency  is  to  over- 
estimate. In  heavy  timber  the  proba- 
bility is  the  range  will  be  overestimated 
despite  every  allowance.  Familiar 
ground  will  be  underestimated,  unfamil- 
iar lands  are  nearly  certain  to  be  over- 
estimated. 

Distance  Hard  to  Judge 

The  novice  will  shortly  learn  that  he 
can  hold  better  than  he  can  judge  the 
distance.  A  diagram  of  shots  in  an 
eight-inch  at  some  unknown  distance, 
which  he  decides  is  about  one  hundied 
and  fifty  yards,  is  as  creditable  as  a  like 
target  at  two  hundred  measured  yards 
with  a  spotter  to  mark  the  shots.  A 
half-dozen  shots,  all  well  held,  but  all 
missing  the  target  owing  to  bad  judg- 
ment of  distance,  will  prove  a  lesson 
not  easily  forgotten.  By  and  by  the 
student  will  come  to  know  both  his 
rifle  and  himself,  realizing  that  for  work 
at  unknown  ranges  there  are  well  fixed 
limitations. 

Hawks,  crows,  jack  rabbits,  wild- 
fowl, etc.,  are  all  legitimate  targets  for 
this  kind  of  practice.  Pretty  soon  it 
will  dawn  upon  the  observant  young- 
ster that  holding  is  not  half  his  prob- 
lem. For  instance,  he  can  kill  a  bird 
the  size  of  a  hen  hawk  very  frequently 
at  two  hundred  yards  if  he  knows  the 
exact  range,  but  not  knowing  it,  his  best 
judgment  will  only  permit  him  to  shoot 
with  a  good  prospect  of  success  at  about 
one  hundred  and  twenty-five  yards.    The 
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man  who  can  kill  a  crow  with  one  bullet 
in  three  at  a  hundred  yards  (estimated) 
is  a  good  shot,  or  a  hawk  at  one  hun- 
dred and  twenty-five,  or  a  jack  rabbit 
at  one  hundred  and  fifty.  Striking  the 
hawk  is  about  equivalent  to  hitting  a 
four-inch,  the  crow  a  three,  and  the  jack 
a  six. 

A  hawk  sitting  on  the  dead  limb  of  a 
tree  with  the  sky  line  for  a  background 
is  a  beautiful  target,  but  hitting  him  at 
an  unknown  range  is  not  so  easy  as  it 
looks.  I  have  shot  at  one  half  a  dozen 
times,  finally  cutting  the  limb  in  two 
upon  which  he  was  sitting  without 
touching  a  feather — every  ball  was  held 
close  enough  to  kill  had  I  known  the 
elevation. 

The  practice  with  the  lightly  charged, 
high  velocity  rifle  should  be  persisted  in 
until  the  marksman  will  be  able  to  esti- 
mate a  distance  in  the  neighborhood  of 
two  hundred  yards  with  such  certainty 
that  he  will  rarely  make  a  mistake  of 
greater  than  twenty  to  thirty  yards 
whatever  the  circumstances  of  light, 
cover,  and  ground.  His  object  is  to  so 
ground  himself  in  this  art  that  he  can 
call  shots  fired  over  unknown  ranges 
with  the  same  certainty  as  the  known. 
When  he  misses  then  he  will  know  in- 
stantly whether  it  was  due  to  a  poor 
aim  or  the  wrong  elevation. 

The  Difference   in   Men 

Half  the  shots  which  miss  game  and 
most  of  those  that  merely  cripple  are 
due  to  a  bad  estimate  of  the  range.  No 
man  ever  did  or  ever  will  judge  dis- 
tances perfectly  when  on  strange 
ground,  but  the  clever  game  shot  will 
always  be  found  far  superior  to  others 
in  this  respect.  Other  things  being 
equal,  as  shooting  skill,  one  sportsman 
will  still  be  able  to  take  his  deer  with  as 
much  certainty  at  two  hundred  yards 
as  another  would  at  a  hundred  and  fifty, 
solely  because  of  superiority  in  calcu- 
lating  the    range. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  ob- 
ject of  all  this  study  of  distance  and 
bullet  path  is  to  enable  the  marksman 
to  center  his  game,  not  land  somewhere 
within  the  eight-inch.  There  are 
enough    factors    tending    to    throw    him 


out  without  wilfully  permitting  trajec- 
tory to  do  it.  As  an  example,  the 
hunter  might  fire  at  a  deer  one  hun- 
dred yards  away.  He  knows  that  his 
rifle  will  shoot  four  inches  high,  but 
does  not  make  allowance  for  that,  know- 
ing that  the  bullet  will  still  strike  within 
the  circle.  However,  inadvertently  he 
pulls  the  shot  four  inches  high,  and  the 
result  is  a  ball  eight  inches  from  center 
and  a  lost  buck.  On  the  other  hand, 
had  he  aimed  low,  as  he  should,  the 
bullet  would  still  have  proved   fatal. 

Having  thoroughly  learned  to  handle 
our  rifle  up  to  the  limits  of  the  eight- 
inch  danger  zone,  it  would  be  well  now 
to  elevate  one  notch,  sighting  to  center 
at  three  hundred  yards.  With  the 
Springfield  '06  ammunition  this  would 
give  a  trajectory  height  of  a  trifle  over 
seven  inches  at  one  hundred  and  fifty 
yards,  with  a  .30-30  the  height  would 
be  fifteen  inches.  Practice  with  this  new 
elevation  until  you  know  it  thoroughly 
all  up  and  down  the  line.  Of  course 
the  object  of  the  three  hundred  yard 
sight  is  to  shoot  only  at  ranges  beyond 
two  hundred  yards,  but  it  is  well  to 
know  the  bullet's  path  both  inside  and 
beyond  the  distance  for  which  it  is 
sighted.  Of  course,  as  noted  in  a  previ- 
ous chapter,  the  ballistics  of  the  rifle 
would  govern  its  danger  zone,  and  when 
I  mention  sighting  for  two  and  three 
hundred  yards,  it  might  be  taken  as  hav- 
ing reference  only  to  rifles  with  a  muzzle 
velocity  of  2,500  feet  or  better. 

All  of  us  have  heard  of  the  man  who 
can  regularly  kill  his  game  at  extreme 
ranges.  Sir  Samuel  Baker  tells  of  drop- 
ping a  Cape  buffalo  at  eight  hundred 
yards  with  one  ball  from  a  muzzle- 
loading  eight  bore.  Another  writer 
speaks  of  shooting  antelope  on  the  run 
at  seven  hundred  yards,  evidently  a  cus- 
tomary occurrence  with  him.  The  Boers 
are  popularly  believed  to  have  made  a 
common  practice  of  shooting  game  at 
distances  of  from  five  hundred  to  one 
thousand  yards.  I  have  recently  been 
reading  of  a  great  game  shot  who  could 
strike  his  quarry  with  fair  certainty  at 
fifteen  hundred  yards. 

Now  I  do  not  wish  to  maintain  that 
such  performances  are  impossible,  nor 
to  reflect  on  the  veracity  of  the  narrators, 


ILLUSTRATING  THE  DIFFICULTY  OF   HITTING  GAME   AT  LONG  RANGE 

The  diagram  shows  front  bead  in  comparison  with  size  of  target  when  aiming — ■ 
width  of  bead  about  the  thickness  of  a  nickel.  Lower  deer,  one  hundred  yards;  middle, 
two  hundred;  upper,  three  hundred.  Note  that  at  three  hundred  yards  the  bead  covers 
the    entire    deer    from    head    to    tail    and    that    the    animal    is    outlined    inside    the    bead. 


but  I  have  a  suspicion  that  all  work  of 
this  kind  is  sheer,  bull  luck,  absolutely 
dependent  on  chance.  With  his  huge, 
round  bullet  of  low  velocity  Sir  Samuel 
must  have  held  a  hundred  feet  above 
the  buffalo's  back.  Shooting  a  running 
antelope  at  seven  hundred  yards  requires 
a  lead  of  about  seventy-five  feet.  As  for 
the  fifteen  hundred  yard  man,  it  has  been 
calculated  that  with  our  highest  velocity 


rifle,  the  Springfield  '06,  the  ball  at 
fifteen  hundred  yards  would  be  dropping 
one  foot  for  every  eighteen  feet  of  for- 
ward movement,  consequently  would 
fall  below  a  twelve-inch  circle  in  travel- 
ing nine  extra  feet.  Estimating  fifteen 
hundred  yards  to  within  nine  feet  is 
close  work — many  men  could  not  come 
within  nine  feet  in  judging  fifty. 

Occasionally  large  game  like  elk  and 
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caribou  have  undoubtedly  been  killed  at 
very  long  range.  Our  military  experts 
do  not  regard  a  highest  possible  score  at 
a  thousand  yards  as  anything  wonderful, 
and  the  inference  is  natural  that  game 
can  be  shot  at  a  like  distance.  How- 
ever, shooting  game  at  the  moderate 
range  of  five  hundred  yards  is  not  so  easy 
as  it  might  seem.  Kindly  keep  in  mind 
that,  no  matter  what  the  distance,  we 
have  to  land  our  bullet  in  that  fatal 
eight-inch  circle. 

It  is  a  question  in  the  first  place  of 
having  a  rifle  accurate  enough  to  do  it 
when  fired  from  machine  rest.  The 
Springfield  is  said  to  be  our  most  accu- 
rate rifle,  and  government  tests  show  its 
mean  deviation  at  that  range  to  be  5.9 
inches.  This  is  not  saying  that  all  shots 
would  go  into  an  eleven-  or  twelve-inch 
for  we  have  only  the  average  deviation, 
and  plenty  of  shots  would  go  outside. 
Granted  that  it  would  stay  in  a  fifteen- 
inch,  that  is  considerably  wider  than  an 
eight,  and  wouldn't  do.  The  ordinary 
sporting  rifle  with  soft-point  bullets 
would  require  a  twenty-four-inch  circle 
to  contain  the  shots,  with  possibly  not  a. 
single  ball  landing  in  the  eight-inch. 

Accuracy  Not  the  Only  Factor- 
As  we  see,  not  one  of  our  rifles  is  accu- 
rate enough  to  shoot  game  at  five  hun- 
dred yards.  But  even  if  they  were,  ac- 
curacy is  not  the  only  thing  we  have  to 
consider.  On  the  contrary,  when  shoot- 
ing over  such  a  range  we  have  to  take 
into  our  calculations  judgment  of  dis- 
tance and  correct  elevation  of  sights, 
windage  must  not  be  neglected,  light  can 
by  no  means  be  overlooked,  and  the  bar- 
ometer, hygrometer,  and  thermometer 
must  be  read  carefully ;  lastly  we  will 
have  to  get  our  projectile  into  the  game 
with  power  enough  to  kill. 

Tests  by  the  government  show  that 
the  danger  zone  for  infantry,  with  the 
five  hundred  yard  alignment  of  sights, 
'06  cartridge,  extends  for  only  128 
yards  back  of  the  target.  Infantry 
height  is  taken  at  68  inches,  but  our 
game  danger  zone  is  only  eight  inches 
across,  which  reduces  the  distance  to 
sixteen  yards  or  thereabouts,  hence  if  we 
underestimate  the  range  sixteen  yards  in 


five  hundred  the  results  must  be  a  miss 
or  a  crippling  shot.  Naturally  the  aver- 
age game  cartridge  would  be  much  in- 
ferior to  the  '06,  an  error  of  more  than 
twenty-five  feet  being  hardly  permis- 
sible. 

A  good  stiff  wind  blowing  across  the 
range  would  easily  drift  a  .30  caliber 
bullet  two  feet  and  the  lightest  breeze 
that  could  be  felt  would  send  it  out  of 
the  eight-inch.  The  most  moderate  head 
wind  would  drop  our  bullet  beneath  the 
circle,  or  if  coming  from  the  rear  would 
drive  it  over  the  top.  . 

Light  might  vary  the  elevation  a  foot 
or  two,  and  the  man  who  failed  to  read 
his  thermometer  would  make  a  fatal 
oversight.  Referring  to  the  Govern- 
ment cartridge,  a  change  in  temperature 
from  zero  to  100  would  increase  the 
initial  velocity  one  hundred  and  fifty 
feet,  with  a  change  in  trajectory  that 
would  throw  us  wide  of  the  eight-inch. 
Changes  in  air  pressure  and  air  mois- 
ture would  do  so,  too,  with  like  cer- 
tainty. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is  to  be  con- 
cluded that  the  hunter  who  would  kill 
his  game  at  five  hundred  yards  must 
have  a  more  accurate  rifle  than  any  we 
now  possess,  must  be  able  to  estimate 
the  distance  to  within  a  few  feet,  must 
have  a  windage  and  elevating  back 
sight,  micrometer  adjusted,  and  must 
carry  with  him  a  barometer,  thermom- 
eter, and  hygrometer.  Additionally  he 
will  have  to  be  a  mighty  good  shot.  The 
average  hunter  is  supposed  to  have  skill 
enough  to  place  half  his  shots  in  an 
eight-inch  bull's-eye  at  two  hundred 
yards,  shooting  off-hand.  Increase  the 
range  to  five  hundred  yards  and  he 
would  do  well  to  strike  a  thirty-inch  with 
some  of  the  bullets  scattered  over  a  five- 
foot  circle  —  this  wouldn't  do  if  he 
wanted  to  kill  his  game. 

However,  we  will  say,  just  for  the 
sake  of  argument,  that  the  shooter  could 
hit  his  game.  How  about  killing  it?  It 
is  generally  considered  that  a  striking 
energy  of  about  1,500  foot  pounds  is 
necessary  to  prove  regularly  effective  on 
such  game  as  might  be  shot  at  long  range, 
moose  for  instance.  Now  how  many 
rifles  have  this  striking  force  at  five  hun- 
dred yards? 
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The  Springfield  '06  wouldn't  do,  hav- 
ing but  a  remaining  energy  of  927  foot 
pounds,  considerably  less  than  a  .25-35 
at  short  range,  and  the  latter  is  not 
thought  to  be  powerful  enough  even  for 
deer.  A  .30-30  at  five  hundred  yards 
would  have  no  more  effect  on  game  than 
a  .32  caliber  pistol  bullet.  Indeed,  of 
American  cartridges  I  consider  that  the 
.405  Winchester  is  the  only  one  that 
would  retain  sufficient  energy  at  five 
hundred  yards  to  be  fairly  effective  on 
big  game. 

In  the  light  of  what  has  been  said 
above,  it  is  only  reasonable  to  limit  the 
range  at  which  the  largest  game  should 


be  shot  at  to  three  hundred  yards.  Shots 
should  be  taken  at  a  longer  distance 
than  this  only  when  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  get  closer,  and  then  the  rifle 
man  is  guilty  of  wanton  cruelty  to  ani- 
mals. Roosevelt  thoroughly  proved  this 
when  in  Africa,  by  pumping  a  magazine 
full  of  cartridges  at  a  buffalo  with  no  re- 
sult other  than  the  assurance  that  it 
would  go  off  and  die  a  lingering  death. 
Van  Dyke  states  that  a  deer  at  two  hun- 
dred yards  is  an  extremely  long  shot, 
with  which  I  fully  agree.  Moreover, 
shooting  at  any  game  at  five  hundred 
yards  is  an  unsportsmanlike  act  in  most 
cases. 


SHEEPED    OUT" 

By  E.  A.   BRININSTOOL 


T  T   wasn't   very  long  ago 

A        We  bossed  the  ranges  wide; 

Our  cattle  wandered  to  an'  fro, 

Across  this  great  divide. 
We  roamed  its  broad  an'  beaten  track, 

With  all  our  herds  an'  kin, 
But   now   we're   bein'    crowded   back — 

The  woolly-backs  are  in ! 

Fur  it's  bleat,  bleat,  bleat! 

Can't   you    hear   'em    up   the   trail"? 
They're  croppin    all  the  herbage  off 

From   coulee,  hill,  an    swale. 
The  swarthy   herder  follows   on, 

An    though  he  travels  slow, 
It  looks  as  if  the  fates  decreed 

The  cattle  man  must  go. 

We  won  the  West  from  savage  bands, 

In  many  a  bloody  deed, 
An'  blazed  our  trail  across  its  lands, 

An'  tamed  'em  fur  our  need. 
We  was  the  pioneers  of  all, 

An'  though  our  style  was  rough, 
While  we  could  hear  our  cattle  call, 

The  land  was  good  enough. 


But  it's  bleat,  bleat,  bleat! 

Now   the   woolly-backs  are   here; 
They're  crow  din    in  upon  the  range 

We've  held  from  year  to  year. 
We  fought  to  git  the  land  we  love, 

An     now  we  stand  no  show; 
Our  herds  are  gittin    pushed  aside; 

The   cattle    man    must   go! 

Already  we've  been   forced  along 

The  range  from  State  to  State 
By   that   blamed    idiotic   song 

The  cattle  men  all  hate. 
The  bobbin'  lines  of  woolly-backs 

Are  stretchin'  fur  away, 
An'  we  must  quit  our  lands  an'  shacks, 

An'  seek  new  range  to-day ! 

Fur  it's  bleat,  bleat,  bleat! 

An    a  trail  o'  dust  below; 
The  woolly-backs  are  crow  din    us, 

An    we  hev  got  to  go. 
We  love  the  land  we  fought  to  win, 

It's  oum  alone  by  right, 
But  we  are  fadin    with  our  herds, 

An    driftin    out  o'  sight! 


DOWN  ONE  OF  THE  INSIDE  CHANNELS  SLIPPED  DAVE 


DAVE  THE  HALF-BREED 


By  M.  A.  SHAW 


Illustrated   with   Photographs 


A  Glimpse  into  an  Elemental  Life  that  Moved  Amid  the  Simple 

Things  of  the  Universe 


OWN  one  of  the  inside 
channels  slipped  Dave,  of 
a  sunny  afternoon  when  I 
was  cutting  bracken  for  a 
bed.  "Excuse  me,  sir,  but 
I'd  lak  to  know  de  way, 
me,  into  de  Muskosh" ;  and  there  he 
was,  not  twenty-five  yards  away — black 
canoe  and  all.  I  had  been  four  days  out, 
leisurely  paddling  down  the  Georgian 
Bay,  on  my  return  trip  from  my  vaca- 
tion, all  alone. 

Twenty-two  miles  from  my  destina- 
tion, I  had  hit  upon  an  island  that  served 
me  well  for  a  day's  camp.  Outwardly 
it  was  a  mere  huddle  of  wind  hunched 
pines  in  a  rim  of  bare  rock.  But  it  gave 
eastward   on   quiet   channels,   and   west- 
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ward  on  blue  water  to  the  horizon,  and 
the  wood  had  glades  full  to  the  brim  of 
shelter  and  sunlight.  In  one  of  these 
I  had  slung  my  tent ;  and  here  the  upshot 
was,  I  hired  Dave.  The  temporary  lone 
world  of  my  life  was  changed ;  I  could 
make  and  take  in  speech  again  and  look 
once  more  upon  the  interesting  face  of 
man. 

Dave  was  given  to  talk  to  me  in  his 
broken  way;  simple,  superstitious,  and 
elemental  I  found  him  always.  Born 
of  an  English  father,  he  was  left  at  six 
years,  with  three  or  four  other  children, 
to  be  reared  by  a  French  Canadian  moth- 
er. They  were  poor,  and  Dave  saw  no 
school.  At  sixteen  he  was  in  the  lum- 
ber woods;  eight  years  later  began  his 
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thirty-six    years    in    Mich- 
igan.     Now   he   was  back. 

"I  laic  de  islands,  me;  I 
thought  1  tak  two,  tree 
days,  sec  old  places  I 
worked,  leetle  boy.  Dat's 
why  I  ax  you  de  way,  me, 
into  de  Muskosh."  In  the 
dreams  of  his  wandering  he 
had  seen  these  wave- 
washed,  gray  islands,  had 
heard  the  sough  in  their 
bent  pines;  now,  with  the 
instinct  of  the  animal,  he 
was  among  them  at  the  sun- 
down of  his  days.  "I 
never  go  way   again,   me." 

We  were  pottering  about 
supper,  and  I  think  I  was 
noticing  Dave's  costume. 
He  wore  a  black  felt  hat 
tipped  slightly  back,  and  the 
pallor  of  his  mother's  race 
was  in  the  clean  cut  fea- 
tures behind  the  full,  black 
mustache;  a  blue  shirt 
open  at  the  throat;  yellow, 
tight-fitting  overalls,  much 
too  short ;  white  moccasins. 
But  all  this  went  from  me 
at  his  next  words.  They 
touched  me  deep. 

In  the  matter  of  friends,  I  count  my- 
self favored  enough.  Even  on  that  after- 
noon I  knew  that  from  various  quarters 
minds  were  surmising  my  movements  on 
that  eastern  coast  of  Lake  Huron  with 
a  sympathetic  and  in  some  cases  a  deeper 
interest ;  with  one  or  two  of  these  friends 
I  can  sit  of  a  winter  evening  over  a  pipe 
and  give  and  take  almost  the  inmost 
soul,  but  I  do  not  remember  ever  having 
been  moved  in  quite  the  same  way  as  by 
Dave's  words.  He  was  doing  something 
that  led  him  away  from  where  I  was 
standing.  Suddenly  he  turned  and  said, 
"I  like  you;  I  liked  you  when  I  first 
saw  you." 

It  came  direct  out  of  the  heart  of  a 
child,  and  at  the  magic  touch  of  it  all 
the  slow  reserve  of  years  vanished  clean, 
and  I  said,  I  trust  with  equal  simplicity, 
"I  like  you  too,  Dave."  In  the  silence 
of  the  sky,  the  battered  pines  around  us 
drooped  east,  and  the  channels  were  full 
of  sleeping  water. 


THE  BATTERED   PINES   AROUND  US  DROOPED   EAST 


This  man  had  a  pleasure  in  simple 
things  that  drew  me  to  him,  and  I  think 
would  draw  anyone  who  likes  to  live 
outdoors.  Not  at  once  did  I  discover 
it,  but  by  degrees,  from  things  he  said. 
"Pretty  nasty  off  Moose  Point  dis  morn- 
ing, but,  man,  I  lak  it,  me";  and  my 
mind  went  back  to  the  joy  of  my  night 
ride  there  on  the  lazy  billows  in  the 
gloomy  moon. 

At  another  time  he  was  telling  how, 
as  a  young  man,  he  with  another  had  a 
little  sail  boat  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
in ;  "I  lak  to  see  it  plunge,"  he  said. 
There  is  not  a  yachtsman  on  the  coasts 
of  all  the  world  but  knows  with  my 
simple  half-breed  the  strange  thrill  of 
this  when  the  boat  heels  over  till  the 
lee-scuppers  are  all  awash. 

I  give  you  one  more  statement;  no 
man  who  has  ever  washed  of  a  morning 
in  lake  or  river  can  say  it  nay.  Dave 
came  into  the  tent,  the  flush  of  sleep 
gone,  and  his  face  clean  and  cool:    "I 
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lak  to  wash  in  dat  water,  me ;  it  is  so 
beeg  and  deep." 

There  was  in  him  a  rich  vein  of  su- 
perstition. I  pointed  out  much  dry,  red 
cedar  on  the  shore  opposite — a  prime 
wood  for  camp  fire. 

"Well,  sir,  y'  know,"  he  said  slowly, 
"Indian  never  burn  dat  wood.  Dey  say 
it  bring  bad  luck.  Of  course,  I  tink, 
me,  everyt'ing  God  made  is  for  some 
purpose,  but  —  I  have  nev'r  burn  dat 
wood." 

His  one  lament  was  the  islands  were 
"so  poor"  this  year — '"no  berries,  no 
cherries,  no  not'ing."  A  little  mountain 
ash  tree  gave  him  great  delight ;  it  made 
good  medicine.  He  had  seen  an  old 
Indian  woman  cure  a  very  sick  man. 
"He  go  queek,  but  de  squaw  cure  him 
wid  dat  bark  steeped  to  make  tea." 

In  fact,  it  came  in  on  me  after  a  time, 
with  a  sort  of  surprise,  that  coloring 
Dave's  whole  life  was  a  kind  of  sub- 
conscious fear  of  death.  His  one  hope, 
too,  was  to  "strak  it  right" — which 
meant  a  steady  job  uninterrupted  by  ill- 
ness on  his  side  or  hard  times  on  the 
other.  And  it  was  death  by  violent 
means  that  was  never  far  from  him:  on 
a  tow  of  logs  in  a  storm ;  on  a  telephone 
pole  by  electricity  or  by  a  fall ;  in  the 
woods  by  falling  tree ;  a  hand  would 
stretch  out  of  the  dark  and  take  him 
unawares. 

Sitting  on  the  rocks  in  the  slow  going 
light,  the  headlands  a  clear  and  beautiful 
purple  across  the  quiet  water,  he  told  of 
times  when  the  hand  had  taken  a  com- 
rade and  just  missed  him.  On  a  dark 
night,  in  a  storm  on  this  same  bay,  part 
of  a  tow  of  logs  heaved,  two  or  three 
of    them    flew    up,    and    in    their    place 


dropped  a  companion  at  his  very  feet. 
These  instances  when  a  comrade,  hot  to 
duty  in  the  teeth  of  'danger,  breathing, 
speaking,  nimbly  moving,  would  sud- 
denly vanish,  or  be  seen  again  silent  and 
moveless  for  ever — these  had  stamped 
themselves  on  Dave's  mind  and  given  a 
background  to  his  whole  life. 

Not  that  he  would  shirk  death.  I 
feel  certain  that  this  simple  man  with 
the  heart  of  a  child  would,  at  the  voice 
of  a  leader,  still  bound  over  leaping  logs 
in.  the  murky  night  of  one  of  those 
Georgian  Bay  storms,  when  instead  of 
the  placid  surface  in  front  of  us — a  thing 
of  beauty — there  would  be  a  thing  of 
terror.  Nor  did  his  dark  background 
make  him  unwholesome.  He  had  his 
joys,  I  know;  his  deep  sorrows,  too;  but 
the  nearness  of  the  elemental  things — 
hunger  and  death — had  reduced  every- 
thing to  a  grave  sobriety.  I  did  not  no- 
tice it  while  I  was  with  him,  but  as  I 
look  back  now,  I  cannot  remember  hav- 
ing heard  him  laugh. 

Next  morning  he  helped  me  pack  my 
stuff  for  storing — for  I  was  to  paddle  the 
twenty-two  miles,  and  the  end  of  the 
summer  was  to  be  that  day.  Our  direc- 
tion was  the  same  for  a  mile.  Then  the 
canoes  came  together,  and  at  his,  "I  hope 
God  will  bless  you  long  tam,"  I  could 
only  bow  my  head  and  turn  the  canoe  to 
where  the  trees  of  Cognashene  Point 
hung  in  the  horizon  eight  miles  away.  I 
did  not  once  look  back,  and  when  at  the 
boat  house  in  Penetanguishene,  the  night 
watchman  welcomed  me  after  my  three 
weeks'  absence,  Dave  was  in  the  scenes 
of  his  boyhood,  by  the  Sandy  Gray  rap- 
ids on  the  Musquosh  River,  sleeping 
under  the  sky. 


ORIGIN    OF  THE   IRISH   TERRIER 

By   WILLIAMS  HAYNES 

From  Obscurity  in  the  North  of  Ire/and  to  Prominence  All  Over 

the  Canine  World 


T  is  wonderfully  easy  to  write  the 
genesis  of  the  Irish  terrier's  history, 
because,  as  the  old  colored  mammy 
used  to  say  of  her  husband's  in- 
dustry, "There  ain't  none,  chile." 
That  they  are  an  ancient  and  hon- 
orable breed  is  most  probable,  but  we 
have  not  one  little  scrap  of  direct  docu- 
mentary evidence  to  prove  it.  True,  we 
know  that  Ireland  was  long  the  home 
of  game,  sporting  terriers,  and  the  very 
obvious  deduction  is  that  they  were  the 
ancestors  of  the  Daredevil,  but  unfortu- 
nately we  cannot  state  it  positively,  con- 
cluding triumphantly  with  q.  e.  d. 

Several  enthusiastic  Irish  terrier  fan- 
ciers have  attempted  to  remedy  this,  but 
their  efforts  have  not  been  unqualifiedly 
successful.  Mr.  R.  J.  Ridgway  claimed 
that  there  were  references  to  the  breed 
in  sundry  "early  Irish  manuscripts,"  but 
unfortunately  failed  to  produce  the  aged 
parchments.  When  this  serious  over- 
sight was  pointed  out,  "Billy"  Graham 
projected  his  more  plausible  theory  that 
the  only  reason  they  were  not  itemized 
in  Noah's  manifest  of  the  cargo  of  the 
Ark  was  that  it  was  quite  unnecessary 
to  take  a  pair  aboard,  they  could  swim 
so  well.  More  recently,  Mr.  James 
Watson  has  found  documentary — or 
rather  pictorial — evidence  for  the  an- 
tiquity of  the  breed  in  a  red  dog  with 
a  green  head  which  figures  prominently 
on  the  tomb  of  one  of  Egypt's  numerous 
Pharaohs.  This  is  exquisite,  but  it  is 
most  discouraging  to  an  ambitious  author 
with  pet  theories  of  his  own,  for  who 
could  improve  on  a  red  dog  with  a  green 
head?  It  would  indeed  be  like  attempt- 
ing to  paint  the  lily. 

We  can,  however,  assert .  positively 
that  the  breed  came  from  the  northern 


parts  of  Ireland,  and  from  the  first  was 
racy  in  build  and  red  or  fawn  in  color. 
To  experienced  animal  breeders  and 
practical  biologists  these  three  facts 
added  together  make  pretty  positive 
proof  of  age  in  the  race. 

The  terriers  of  Southern  Ireland  were 
silvery-smut  in  color,  very  often  smooth 
coated,  and  more  compactly  put  to- 
gether. The  northern  dog  was  reddish, 
wire  coated,  and  racy  in  outline.  He 
was  the  progenitor  of  the  present  Irish 
terrier. 

It  is  shrewdly  conjectured  that  the 
origin  of  this  northern  breed  is  to  be 
found  in  the  crossing  of  some  terrier  with 
the  Irish  wolfhound,  a  big,  coarse,  wire 
coated  greyhound  type  of  dog.  The 
theory  is  well  supported  by  the  wire  coat, 
the  red  color,  and  the  racy  build  of  the 
Irish  terrier.  Just  when,  where,  and 
why  the  smaller  dog  was  evolved  no  man 
can  say,  but  if,  as  seems  very  probable, 
he  is  an  offshoot  of  the  Irish  wolfhound, 
he  can  claim  direct  descent  from  the  dog- 
Adam,  for  the  greyhound  family  is  one  of 
the  oldest,  if  not  the  very  oldest,  of  all 
canine  races.  The  prehistoric  pedigree 
fanatics  may  find  some  consolation  in 
this,  but  most  lovers  of  the  game  and 
attractive  "Irishman"  will  be  satisfied 
with  the  knowledge  that  in  the  seventies 
of  the  last  century  their  breed  was,  as  it 
were,  discovered  in  the  North  of  Ire- 
land. 

When  he  first  made  his  debut,  the 
Daredevil  was  a  variable  quantity.  There 
was  a  considerable  difference  in  size, 
ranging  from  eighteen  to  thirty  pounds. 
His  color  might  run  all  the  way  from 
light  fawn  to  deep  red — not  to  mention 
smutty  ones  and  some  with  various  un- 
orthodox  markings   of  white  or  black. 
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His  coat  was  in  some  cases  like  wire  and 
in  others  short  and  smooth.  Usually  his 
ears  were  cropped,  though  they  were 
sometimes  left  natural.  But  the  Irish 
type  was  there  and  the  red  colored,  wire 
coated  dogs  were  in  the  popular  majority. 
Probably  no  dog  in  vogue  to-day  has 
traveled  over  such  a  rocky  road  as  the 
Irish  terrier.  He  has  survived  vicissi- 
tudes of  fortune  and  lived  through 
"friendly  quarrels"  that  would  have 
killed  a  breed  of  fewer  inherent  attrac- 
tions. He  was  introduced  to  the  doggy 
world  by  a  series  of  bitter  discussions, 
and  all  along  his  way  of  progress  have 
been  similar  milestones,  but  the  Daie- 
devil  always  comes  up  smiling  and  makes 
daily  more  friends. 

The   Puzzling    Question 

The  very  first  thing  to  spill  ink  and 
spoil  dispositions  was  the  question: 
"Who  is  this  Irish  terrier?"  Some 
claimed  he  was  as  old  as  Erin's  green 
hills;  others  scoffed  and  said  he  was  a 
mere  mushroom.  The  great  "Stone- 
henge,"  seer  and  chief  prophet  of  the 
early  dog  fancy,  went  so  far  as  to  say  he 
was  nothing  but  an  exiled  branch  of  a 
lowland  Scotch  terrier.  As  he  says  in 
his  "Book  of  the  Dog,"  "Mr.  Ridgway 
states  that  the  breed  has  been  known  in 
Ireland  fifty  or  sixty  years;  but  so  has  a 
similar  one  in  Scotland,  and  I  certainly 
possessed  a  specimen  more  than  fifty 
years  ago" — which  would  be  somewhere 
about  1825.  He  only  gave  the  breed  a 
place  in  his  book  because  twenty-five 
Irish  breeders  petitioned  it  and  drew  up 
and  signed  a  description  and  scale  of 
points. 

Long  before  the  question  of  origin  was 
satisfactorily  disposed  of,  a  little  series  of 
scraps  came  along  about  the  amount  of 
white  allowable  on  the  chest  and  the 
color  of  the  toe-nails.  They  were  strain- 
ing at  gnats  surely,  but  so  seriously  that 
they  left  marks  on  the  Standard. 

As  early  as  the  days  of  Ch.  Bachelor 
(he  came  out  in  1885)  the  red  fox  ter- 
rier bugaboo  raised  its  head,  and  even 
to-day  when  two  or  three  "Irish"  fan- 
ciers are  gathered  together  you  hear  a 
great  deal  of  talk  about  type.  A  favorite 
bone  to  snarl  over  has  been  the  head.    At 


one  time  the  trouble  was  over  the  whis- 
kers with  their  resultant  "coffin  shaped" 
head.  Then  came  the  famous,  or  better 
infamous,  "Terreous  head,"  so  called 
after  a  dog  of  that  name  who  boasted 
a  remarkably  long  and  painfully  narrow 
head. 

Last,  but  not  least,  though  we  no 
longer  hear  much  of  it,  is  the  question  of 
cropping.  In  early  days  most  of  the  dogs 
had  their  ears  cut  a  la  Boston  or  Bull  ter- 
rier, but  in  1888,  after  the  usual  discus- 
sion, the  Irish  Terrier  Club  abolished 
the  practice.  It  was  a  critical  time,  for 
the  uncropped  dogs  were  often  heavy  of 
ear,  and  there  were  howls  about  the  loss 
of  the  varmity  expression.  It  all  turned 
out  for  the  best,  however,  and  instead 
of  going  backward— as  the  Bull  terrier 
and  Great  Dane  have  done  in  Britain 
since  cropping  was  stopped — the  Dare- 
devil has  forged  to  the  front  and  is  now 
one  of  the  most  popular  of  breeds. 

All  things  considered,  there  has  been 
more  energy  foolishly  expended  in  dis- 
cussions over  the  Daredevil  than  over 
any  other  terrier.  Because  the  breed  has 
fairly  sprung  into  the  limelight,  there 
have,  moreover,  been  a  goodly  number 
of  "knockers,"  who  have  been  jealous  of 
his  success.  Judging  fads  have  not 
helped  matters.  At  one  time,  judges  did 
not  seem  to  be  able  to  see  behind  a  dog's 
collar.  Then  followed  the  reaction,  and 
good  legs  and  feet  would,  in  spite  of 
other  faults,  often  carry  a  dog  to  blue 
ribbons  and  championships.  Now,  how- 
ever, all  things  seem  to  have  settled  down 
to  a  sane  level.  Irish  terrier  fanciers 
have  decided  on  the  correct  type;  the 
would-be  detractors  have  been  silenced ; 
the  judges  consider  the  dogs  from  nose 
to   tail. 

As  has  been  pointed  out,  prior  to  1875 
the  Irish  terrier  is  "shrouded  in  mys- 
tery," but  once  known  to  English  fan- 
ciers, he  quickly  made  his  mark,  thanks 
not  a  little  to  the  work  of  his  first 
friends,  men  who  deserve  the  gratitude 
of  all  admirers  of  the  breed.  First  of 
these  are  two  Belfast  fanciers,  Mr. 
George  Jamison  and  Mr.  William  Gra- 
ham. Mr.  Jamison  owned  Sport,  the 
first  show  dog  to  make  a  name,  and 
Ch.  Spuds,  another  early  winner.  Not 
only  for  his  good  dogs,  but  also  for  the 
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work  he  did  for  the  breed  in  general, 
does  Mr.  Jamison  deserve  our  thanks. 
"Billy"  Graham — nicknamed  the  "Irish 
Ambassador"  because  of  his  regular 
visits  to  English  and  Scottish  shows — 
gave  us  Breda  Mixer  and  Breda  Mud- 
dler and  all  the  other  good  and  great 
Bredas.  Moreover,  in  early  days  he 
managed  Mr.  J.  R.  N.  Pirn's  kennels, 
the  home  of  the  great  Ch.  Erin,  who  was 
the  mother  of  the  breed.  Mr.  J.  J. 
Pim,  brother  of  the  above,  was  another 
early  fancier.  Mr.  George  R.  Krehl, 
later  editor  of  the  "Illustrated  Kennel 
News,"  with  Ch.  Sporter;  Dr.  R.  B. 
Carey,  with  Ch.  Sting;  Mr.  Water- 
house,  with  Killiney  Boy;  Mr.  C.  J. 
Barnett,  with  Ch.  Bachelor,  and  Mr. 
E.  A.  Wiener,  with  Ch.  Brickbat,  were 
all  widely  known  heroes  of  the  breed's 
early  history. 

The  individual  dogs,  however,  are 
the  important  part  of  any  breed's  his- 
tory, for  a  knowledge  of  their  strong 
points  and  weaknesses  is  a  breeder's  most 
valuable  asset.  Without  such  knowledge 
a  pedigree  is  merely  a  pretty  thing  to 
hang  up  on  one's  study  wall  and  so-called 
scientific  dog  breeding  is  what  one  fancier 
has  called  it,  "canine  prostitution."  My 
own  knowledge  of  the  early  Irish  terriers 
has  been  obtained  second  hand  from  a 
wide  variety  of  sources,  but  I  have  tried 
to  classify  it  logically  and  to  reject  all 
that  seems  personal  and  prejudiced.  I 
am  most  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  J.  Pim,  to 
Mr.  James  Watson,  to  Dr.  Carey,  to 
Mr.  Thomas  Ramsay-Ramsay,  and  to 
Mr.  Harding  Cox,  but  there  are  many 
others — too  many  to  mention  each  by 
name — who  in  books  and  letters,  in  con- 
versations and  confidences  have  told  me 
of  the  early  Daredevils — I  thank  them 
all. 

The  winner  at  the  first  Scottish  and 
English  shows  giving  Irish  terrier  classes 
(Glasgow,  1875,  and  Brighton,  1876,  re- 
spectively) was  Ch.  Sport,  a  good  dog, 
small,  with  a  sound  coat,  poor  color,  and 
drop  ears.  Following  him  came  Ch. 
Sporter  (bred  by  Graham,  but  early 
bought  by  Mr.  Krehl),  another  natural 
e,ared  dog  with  an  exceptional  coat  and 
color.  At  this  time  (1876-78)  Graham 
had.  two  nice  bitches,  Ch.  Spuds,  the  best 
seen  up  to  that  time,  and  Banshee,  who 


was  thick  in  skull.  Both  weighed  well 
over  twenty-five  pounds. 

In  1878,  Killiney  Boy  came  out.  He 
was  a  small  dog,  low  on  the  leg,  and  in- 
clined to  be  too  cobby,  but  with  a  won- 
derful varmity  expression.  Some  are  in- 
clined to  smirch  his  arms  with  a  bar- 
sinister,  saying  he  had  a  dam  who  was  a 
black  and  tan,  but  be  that  as  it  may,  he 
was  a  wonderful  sire,  and  his  pups  fixed 
the  type  of  the  breed. 

Ch.  Erin,  mother  of  the  breed,  came 
out  at  Dublin  in  1878  under  Mr.  Cox. 
She  was  a  "find"  of  Graham's,  having 
been  bred  in  Ballymena,  County  Antrim. 
Mr.  J.  J.  Pim  first  bought  her  and  for 
him  and  his  brother  she  won  a  trunk  full 
of  prizes,  including  the  very  first  Irish 
terrier  challenge  cup.  She  was  small, 
with  a  perfect  head,  cropped  ears,  fine 
legs  and  feet,  and  all  "Irish"  from  tip  to 
toe.  As  a  dam  she  is  famous  and  her 
matings  with  Killiney  Boy  gave  us  the 
dogs  to  which  all  our  pedigrees  can  be 
directly  traced,  Chs.  Playboy,  Pagan  II, 
Poppy,  and  Droleen.  All  of  these  were 
good  dogs  of  the  real  Irish  character. 
Playboy  was  the  very  best,  but  Droleen, 
mother  of  Ch.  Brickbat,  is  the  most 
famous. 

Two   Early    Champions 

In  1885,  two  brothers,  who  have  fig- 
ured in  the  making  of  the  breed,  came 
out.  They  were  Chs.  Bachelor  and  Bene- 
dict. Bachelor  was  all  terrier,  but  not 
enough  Irish.  He  was  a  big  winner  and 
quite  noted  as  a  sire  of  winning  bitches 
who  made  his  name  great.  He  is  re- 
ported to  have  been  very  much  on  the  red 
fox  terrier  type.  In  fact,  Mr.  Harding 
Cox  bred  a  wire  fox  terrier  bitch  of  his 
Newboy  strain  to  him,  and  with  litter 
sisters  from  this  cross  won  a  second  in 
wire  fox  terriers  and  a  third  in  Welsh 
terriers.  Benedict,  his  brother,  was  not 
a  show  crack  in  any  sense  of  the  word. 
Graham,  however,  bought  him  in  spite 
of  his  looks,  and  his  puppies  justified  the 
purchase.  It  was  purely  a  case  of  inti- 
mate knowledge  of  the  breed  and  is 
typical  of  several  of  "Billy's"  transac- 
tions. 

The  next  year  (1886)  brought  two 
more  good  sires  to  the  front,  Mr.  Cot- 
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ton's  Cruisk,  "a  good,  large,  drop-eared, 
nice  colored  dog,"  and  Michael,  "famous 
as  the  sire  of  Mr.  Wiener's  cracks,  but 
not  a  high-class  show  dog." 

Ch.  Brickbat  —  head  and  shoulders 
above  all  his  rivals  in  quality — was  first 
seen,  along  with  his  brother  Bencher,  in 
Mr.  Wiener's  colors  in  1888.  He  was 
easily  the  best  Daredevil  seen  so  far  and 
will  always  be  the  ideal  of  fanciers  who 
knew  him,  though  as  has  been  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Ramsay-Ramsay,  the  com- 
mon quality  of  his  contemporaries  prob- 
ably exaggerated  his  excellencies.  I 
would  not  for  a  second  defame  this  hero 
of  the  breed,  who  was  surely  a  great  dog 
and  probably  will  be  able  to  hold  up  his 
head  among  the  champions  of  any  day. 
It  seems  likely,  however,  that  he  was 
not  perfect,  merely  much  better  than 
his  rivals.  His  brother,  Bencher,  was 
excellent  in  head,  coat  and  color,  but 
was  too  big.  The  Irish  Ambassador,  sire 
of  Breda  Mixer,  made  his  debut  this 
same  year, — which  was  indeed  a  banner 
one  for  the  breed, — and  won  consider- 
ably on  his  good  type  and  coat. 

In  1890,  Graham  introduced  Ch. 
Breda  Mixer  to  the  fancy.  He  was 
straight  Graham  breeding,  for  the  Irish 
Ambassador  was  by  Seaforde  out  of  Net- 
tle, both  owned  and  bred  by  the  Breda 
fancier,  and  his  dam  was  Breda  Vixen 
by  Breda  Star  ex  Graham's  Sauce. 
Mixer's  wins  were  many  and  well  de- 
served, but  it  is  as  the  daddy  of  Chs. 
Breda  Muddler  (to  Breda  Lis,  by  Ch 
Bachelor)  and  Bolton  Woods  Mixer  (to 
Saskatchewan,  a  good,  but  not  wonder- 
ful bitch)  that  he  is  to-day  best  known. 
So  very  popular  was  this  blood  that  all 
our  present  day  terriers  have  it  in  their 
veins,  and  at  one  time  there  was  quite 
a  cry  of  too  much  inbreeding  to  this 
potent  strain. 

Ted  Malone  and  Merle  Grady — both 
sterling  dogs — were  handicapped  by  be- 
ing Mixer's  contemporaries.  The  for- 
mer was  very  much  like  his  grand-sire, 
Ch.  Brickbat,  which  is  praise  enough  for 
any  Daredevil ;  while  Grady  was  fine  in 
size,  color  and  head,  but  a  little  loose 
in  elbow  and  not  too  good  in  legs  and 
feet. 

The  following  generation  of  Chs. 
Mile  End  Muddler,  Straight  Tip,  Mini- 


ster Grip,  Paymaster,  Crow  Gill  Mike, 
Sarah  Kidd,  Charmian,  Charwoman, 
Kate  Kearney,  Blue  Nettle  and  Beeston 
Belle  brings  us  to  recent  history  and  we 
must  now  trace  the  breed's  history  in 
the  United  States. 

The  first  Irish  terrier  shown  in  Amer- 
ica was  Kathleen,  imported  in  whelp  to 
Ch.  Sporter  by  Mr.  James  Watson  and 
shown  by  him  at  New  York  in  1880. 
The  first  famous  dog  imported  was  Ch. 
Spuds,  who  was  brought  over  at  the  ripe 
age  of  nine  years  by  Mr.  Coleman  Dray- 
ton. 

The  Breed  in  America 

In  1887  came  the  first  boom,  when 
two  Philadelphians,  Messrs.  Mitchell 
Harrison  and  Charles  Thompson,  en- 
tered the  game.  Mr.  Harrison  had  two 
Graham  terriers  in  Breda  Jim  and  Breda 
Tiney;  the  latter,  though  smallish,  was 
a  really  classic  matron.  Mr.  Thompson 
imported  Geesela  in  whelp  to  Benedict, 
and  from  this  union  sprang  the  line  of 
Geeselas  who  have  made  themselves  so 
well  known  about  the  Quaker  City.  In 
1890,  Breda  Florence  was  brought  over 
from  Belfast  by  Mr.  Walter  Comstock. 
She  was  the  dam  of  Breda  Lis,  dam  in 
turn  of  Ch.  Breda  Muddler,  and  is  re- 
membered as  a  beautiful  bitch  of  the  best 
type.  The  following  year  Breda  Biel 
(full  brother  of  B.  Star,  sire  of  B.  Mix- 
er's dam)  and  Dunmurry,  a  bitch  who 
had  been  the  sensation  of  1889  in  Eng- 
land, were  imported. 

By  this  time  we  had  a  good  stock  to 
breed  from,  and  while  importations  con- 
tinued there  was  a  gradual  improvement 
in  the  quality  of  our  home  breds.  This 
kept  on  to  a  climax  in  1895,  when  Mr. 
O.  W.  Donner  sprang  his  Milton  Dro- 
leen,  the  first  American-bred  flyer.  And 
a  flyer  she  was !  She  cleaned  the  boards 
here  and  then  invaded  England  where 
the  old  timers  hailed  her  as  "the  Ameri- 
can Erin,"  whom  she  strongly  suggested 
in  looks. 

About  this  time  some  valuable  re- 
cruits were  made  to  the  "Irish"  fancy 
in  Messrs.  W.  W.  Caswell  and  Oliver 
Ames.  The  former  collected  a  strong 
string  in  Rum,  Torey,  Endcliffe  Match- 
box, Highwayman  and  Endcliffe  Fusee. 
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A  little  later  Mrs.  Kernochan  started  ner 
Meadows  Kennels,  having  Red  Gem, 
Meadows  Bridget  and  Meadows  Belle. 

Five  years  after  Milton  Droleen,  at  the 
Pet  Dog  Club  Show,  New  York,  1900, 
there  came  out  a  youngster  who  was 
probably  as  great  an  Irish  Terrier  as 
any  up  to  that  time.  He  was  Mr.  Buck- 
heimer's  American-bred  Ch.  Master- 
piece, a  dog  who  went  undefeated  for 
three  years.  At  New  York,  1903,  he 
was  downed  by  Ch.  Celtic  Badger,  idol 
of  that  good  fancier,  the  Rev.  Father 
O'Gorman.  I  always  liked  Badger,  who 
was  all  a  dog  and  a  strong  shower, 
though  some  considered  his  head  a  little 
too  much  on  the  fox  terrier  style  and 
his  pasterns  weak. 

Will  I  not  be  pardoned  if  I  digress 
a  moment  to  say  a  word  about  his  owner, 
the  good  Father  O'Gorman.  He  was 
one  of  the  best  of  true  fanciers,  a  thor- 
ough man,  a  good  fellow  in  the  best 
sense  of  the  word.  His  wholesome  pres- 
ence was  felt  wherever  he  went  and  all 
who  knew  him  admired  him. 

To  return,  Selwonk  Kudos  and  Rayn- 
ham  Olivette  were  the  best  dog  and  bitch 
out  in  1904.  The  bitch  was  small,  but 
a  really  good  one,  better  than  Kudos  all 
through.  After  these  came  another 
boom,  an  importing  fete  and  the  estab- 
lishment of  three  important  kennels, 
those  of  Mr.  Adam,  of  Buffalo,  N.  Y., 
and   Messrs.   McComb  and   MacAlleen 


in  New  York  City.  A  whole  string  of 
cracks  was  brought  in,  among  them  Cel- 
tic Bella,  Borthwick  Benedict,  Histo- 
rian, Straight  Tip,  Courtlandt  Kate 
Kearney  and  a  little  later  Crow  Gill 
Mike  and  Myra.  It  was  a  case  of  the 
last  shall  be  first,  for  Historian  won, 
only  to  be  beaten  by  Straight  Tip,  who 
in  turn  was  bested  by  Crow  Gill  Mike, 
each  in  turn  being  the  latest  importation. 

This  brings  our  little  sketch  down 
to  the  last  generation,  which  is  as  close 
as  an  historian  may  safely  go,  for  his 
readers  can  see  the  dogs  of  to-day  and 
will  judge  for  themselves  of  their  merits 
and  demerits. 

In  conclusion,  the  Irish  Terrier  fan- 
cier must  bear  three  things  always  in 
mind :  The  true  Daredevil  expression, 
the  racy  outline,  and  "the  most  desir- 
able weight"  of  twenty-four  pounds. 
These  are  three  essentials  to  true  Irish 
type,  and  the  most  important  is — all! 
No  dog  can  lack  even  one  and  be  a 
typical  Daredevil,  and  it  is  the  real  Dare- 
devil, as  distinguished  from  red  fox  ter- 
riers and  "such  like,"  that  judges  and 
breeders  should  carefully  cultivate.  The 
dog  from  the  North  of  Ireland  is  really 
so  distinctive  in  appearance,  character 
and  disposition  that  he  surely  deserves 
to  have  his  individualities  most  pains- 
takingly maintained.  That  this  is  being 
done  is  a  matter  of  congratulations  and 
thanksgiving.     May  it  always  be  so! 
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Devices  that  Will  Keep  the  Rudder  Lines  at   Uniform   Tension 
and  Increase  the  "Handiness"  of  the  Boat 


S  helpless  as  a  ship  with- 
out a  rudder"  has,  from 
the  time  of  the  Flood 
and  the  Ark,  at  least, 
been  symbolic  of  the 
epitome  of  disability. 
But  a  rudder  is  only  a  medium  for  exert- 
ing a  pull  on  one  side  of  the  boat  or  the 
other  by  creating  an  unequal  drag  or  re- 
sistance through  the  water,  and  if  there 
is  no  means  of  controlling  or  actuating 
the  rudder,  a  ship  will  be  as  helpless  with 
as  without  one.  The  natural  tendency 
of  a  rudder  is  to  trail  meekly  at  the  stern 
of  the  boat  in  a  position  in  which  the 
resistance  is  equalized  on  both  sides.  But 
a  comparatively  great  power,  increasing 
with  the  speed  of  the  boat  and  the  size 
of  the  rudder,  is  required  to  prevail  upon 
the  latter  to  act,  and  it  is  only  by  "har- 
nessing" it  properly  that  the  rudder  may 
be  made  to  perform  its  functions. 

The  first  form  of  "harness,"  and  one 
still  used  on  many  sail  boats,  was  the 
tiller,  or  long  "handle"  projecting  in  a 
horizontal  direction  from  the  top  of  the 
rudder  post.  This  tiller  formed  a  great 
leverage  that  increased  the  power  ap- 
plied to  the  rudder  in  proportion  to  the 
length  of  the  tiller.  The  steersman  sat, 
or  stood,  at  the  stern  of  the  cockpit  and 
pushed  or  pulled  this  lever  to  one  side  or 
the  other.  With  a  sufficiently  long 
tiller,  the  heaviest  ships  of  olden  times 
could  be  controlled  easily,  for  the  speed 
at  which  such  vessels  traveled  was  not 
great. 

But,  according  to  the  law  of  the  lever, 
the  more  easily  was  the  rudder  turned, 
due  to  a  long  tiller,  the  greater  was  the 
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distance  through  which  the  end  of  the 
latter  must  be  swung.  Consequently,  the 
steersman  at  the  end  of  a  long  tiller  can- 
not sit  or  stand,  but  he  must  walk  when 
it  is  desired  to  turn  the  rudder  to  either 
extreme  position.  With  the  increase  in 
size  and  speed  of  the  boats,  it  became  ut- 
terly impracticable  to  employ  a  tiller  suf- 
ficiently long  to  enable  any  man  but  a 
Hercules  to  turn  the  rudder  without  the 
use  of  some  additional  power-increasing 
device. 

The  necessary  increase  in  the  power 
applied  to  the  end  of  the  tiller  was  ob- 
tained by  the  use  of  ropes  or  chains  pass- 
ing around  pulleys  and  operated  by  a 
windlass  arrangement.  This  windlass 
consisted  of  a  wooden  drum,  or  cylinder, 
around  which  the  chain  or  rope  passed, 
and  was  provided  with  radial  handles,  or 
spokes. 

But  the  increase  in  the  power  applied 
to  the  rudder  is  not  the  only  advantage 
found  in  the  use  of  a  steering  wheel.  On 
account  of  the  flexibility  of  the  ropes  or 
chains  used  in  transmitting  its  power,  the 
steering  wheel  may  be  placed  in  any  posi- 
tion of  the  cockpit  or  deck  from  which  it 
may  be  desired  to  operate  the  craft.  This 
is  a  decided  advantage  in  navigating 
rather  tortuous  waterways  when  it  is 
necessary  for  the  steersman  to  be  placed 
as  far  forward  as  convenient  in  order 
that  he  may  obtain  an  unobstructed  view 
of  the  channel. 

Because  the  rudder  extends  toward  the 
stern,  while  the  tiller  must  needs  project 
inboard,  toward  the  bow,  the  rudder  post 
becomes  the  fulcrum  of  a  lever  of  the 
first   class.      That    is,    the    fulcrum,    or 
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pivot,  is  located  between  the  points  of 
application  of  the  power  and  of  the  load. 
This  means  that  when  the  tiller  is 
pushed  to  the  left,  the  rudder  will  be 
turned  to  the  right  and  the  boat  will 
swing  to  starboard — and  vice  versa.  For 
centuries,  mariners  had  been  accustomed 
to  this  reversed  order  of  steering,  and 
consequently  when  the  wheel  began  to 
make  its  appearance,  it  was  installed  to 
swing  the  boat  in  the  opposite  direction 
from  that  in  which  the  drum  was  turned. 

While  to  the  amateur  this  may  seem 
like  a  somewhat  confusing  arrangement 
and  almost  as  difficult  as  trying  to  drive 
a  horse  with  the  reins  crossed,  the  in- 
fluence of  the  reversed  steering  of  the 
time  of  the  tiller  is  found  to-day  in  many 
of  the  larger  craft.  A  few  years  ago, 
practically  every  large  river  and  lake 
steamer  was  equipped  with  an  "indirect," 
or  opposite,  steering  wheel,  and  there 
are  many  "old  salts"  who,  when  con- 
verting an  old  sail  boat  into  a  power 
craft,  employ  this  system  of  steering. 
For  the  amateur  motor  boatman,  it  is 
probably  an  unnatural  order  of  affairs, 
and  the  majority  of  power  craft  are 
equipped  with  direct  steering  wheels. 

This  has  been  more  the  case  recently 
than  formerly,  however,  due,  probably, 
to  the  increase  in  the  use  of  the  "auto- 
mobile" control  on  motor  boats.  In  this 
system  of  steering,  the  handles  of  the 
wheel  do  not  project  beyond  the  rim,  and 
it  is  the  latter  that  is  grasped  in  the 
pilot's  hand.  This  wheel  is  mounted  on 
the  end  of  an  inclined  post  and  is  in 
many  respects  identical  with  its  automo- 
bile counterpart.  With  such  a  wheel, 
tilted  at  a  considerable  angle  from  the 
vertical,  it  is  logical  that  the  boat  should 
swing  in  the  same  direction  as  that  in 
which  the  wheel  is  turned — as  is  the  case 
with  the  motor  car. 

Instead  of  employing  a  drum  around 
which  the  steering  rope  is  wound,  the 
automobile  control,  when  applied  to  the 
motor  boat,  makes  use  of  a  rack  and 
pinion.  The  pinion  is  turned  by  the 
wheel  and  engages  in  the  teeth  of  the 
rack,  thus  imparting  to  the  latter  a  hor- 
izontal sliding  motion  in  either  direction. 
The  two  ends  of  the  rudder  rope  are 
attached  to  either  end  of  this  rack  and 
communicate    its    motion    to    the    tiller. 
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Owing  to  this  construction,  the  auto- 
mobile type  of  control  is  more  expensive 
than  is  the  bona  fide  "steering  wheel" 
system  and  will  not  be  found  on  the 
low-priced  motor  boats,  or  those  that 
were  fitted  out  several  years  ago. 

It  is  a  comparatively  simple  matter  to 
change  the  type  of  steering  from  direct 
to  opposite — and  vice  versa — to  suit  the 
desires  of  the  owner.  All  that  is  neces- 
sary is  to  remove  the  chain  or  rope  and 
wind  it  in  the  other  direction.  For  ex- 
ample, if  the  rope  is  so  wound  that  it 
leaves  the  top  of  the  drum  of  the  steer- 
ing wheel  and  is  connected  with  the  end 
of  a  tiller  that  projects  forward  from 
the  rudder  post,  the  boat  will  swing  in 
the  same  direction  as  that  in  which  the 
wheel  is  turned,  and  the  steering  will 
be  direct.  To  change  this  to  opposite 
steering,  it  is  only  necessary  to  rewind 
the  rope  so  that  it  leaves  from  the  bottom 
of  the  drum.  In  the  event  that  the  rud- 
der is  placed  forward  of  the  extreme 
stern  and  the  tiller  projects  back  from  the 
rudder  post,  the  above  conditions  will 
be  reversed,  for  then  the  tiller  and  rud- 
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HOW    THE    ORDINARY    STEERING    LEVER 

WILL  TIGHTEN  THE  RUDDER  LINES 

WHENEVER     THE     FORMER     IS 

MOVED  FROM  THE  VERTICAL 

der  will  both  swing  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. 

Inasmuch  as  the  space  in  which  the 
tiller  can  swing  is  always  more  or  less 
limited,    it    devolves    upon    the   steering 


wheel  to  do  the  work  that  would  other- 
wise be  accomplished  by  a  longer  tiller. 
In  order  to  have  perfect  control  over  the 
boat,  the  steersman  should  be  able  to  turn 
it  suddenly  without  an  undue  amount  of 
exertion,  and  consequently  the  diameter 
of  the  drum  should  be  small  in  com- 
parison with  that  of  the  wheel.  But  the 
greater  the  power  increase  obtained 
through  the  medium  of  the  wheel,  the 
greater  will  be  the  number  of  revolu- 
tions through  which  the  latter  must  be 
turned  in  order  to  swing  the  boat.  Con- 
sequently there  must  be  another  "happy 
medium"  between  the  amount  of  power 
necessary  to  be  applied  at  the  wheel  and 
the  resulting  angle  through  which  the 
boat  will  turn.  If  one  is  great,  the  other 
will  be  proportionately  large — and  vice 
versa. 

It  is  well  at  first  to  obtain  a  wheel 
having  a  drum  that  it  is  certain  will  be 
sufficiently  large.  If,  after  this  wheel 
is  installed,  it  is  found  that  an  undue 
amount  of  power  is  required  to  steer  the 
boat,  the  drum  may  be  trimmed  down  to 
the  desired  diameter  in  an  ordinary  wood- 
turning  lathe.  It  is  oftentimes  surprising 
to  what  an  extent  so  simple  an  operation 
will  remedy  the  faults  of  a  boat  that  has 
previously  been  "hard  steering."  A 
screw,  staple,  or  the  like  should  be  used 
to  secure  the  center  turn  of  the  rudder 
rope  to  the  drum  so  that  there  can  be 
no  slipping.  In  addition  to  this,  it  is 
well  that  the  rope  should  pass  around 
the  drum  at  least  half  a  dozen  times — 
and  more,  if  the  length  of  the  drum  will 
accommodate  this  increased  number  of 
turns. 

If  the  craft  in  question  is  an  "auto 
boat,"  having  its  power  plant  placed 
forward  under  the  deck,  the  steering 
wheel,  of  course,  will  be  located  on  the 
bow  bulkhead.  The  extreme  bow  is  the 
logical  place  from  which  to  steer  a  boat, 
for  distances  can  be  gauged  more  ac- 
curately here,  and  consequently  landings 
can  be  made  much  more  easily  if  the 
steering  wheel  of  an  open  boat  is  lo- 
cated well  forward.  But  in  many  of  the 
small  and  medium-sized  boats,  the  motor 
is  located  amidships  or  at  the  extreme 
stern  of  the  cockpit,  and  as  these  are 
generally  "one-man"  craft,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  a  steering  wheel  be  placed  near 
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QUADRANT  ATTACHMENT  TO  STEERING  LEVER  FOR  MAINTAINING 
UNIFORM  TENSION  ON  RUDDER  LINES 


the  power  plant.  In  fact,  even  though 
the  boat  be  provided  with  a  bow  steer- 
ing wheel,  it  is  well  to  install  a  second 
rudder  control  near  the  motor  so  that 
one  man  can  play  the  part  of  both  engi- 
neer and  pilot. 

There  are  various  devices  for  provid- 
ing auxiliary  steering.  The  simplest 
form  consists  of  a  long  lever  that  is  at- 
tached at  its  lower  end  to  the  side  of 
the  boat  or  the  lining  of  the  cockpit. 
The  rudder  rope  should  be  attached  to 
this  at  a  point  about  midway  between 
the  two  ends,  and  thus  a  two-to-one  lev- 
erage can  be  obtained.  But  it  will  be 
evident  that  the  point  of  the  swinging 
lever  at  which  the  rope  is  attached  will 
describe  the  arc  of  a  circle  as  the  lever 
is  swung,  and  thus  the  tension  of  the 
rudder  rope  will  change.  That  is,  the 
rope  will  become  tighter  as  the  lever  is 
swung  in  either  direction  out  of  its  ver- 
tical direction,  and  in  order  to  allow  for 
the  full  movement  of  the  rudder  under 
these  conditions  the  initial  tension  of  the 
rope  must  be  less  than  would  ordinarily 
be  the  case.  But,  in  order  that  the  boat 
shall  respond  immediately  to  a  slight  turn 


of  the  wheel,  the  rope  should  at  all 
times  be  kept  at  a  uniform  tension. 

This  difficulty  with  the  side  lever 
auxiliary  steering  may  be  overcome  by 
the  use  of  a  quadrant,  or  segment  of  a 
circle,  attached  to  the  lever.  If  each  end 
of  the  rudder  rope  is  secured  to  oppo- 
site extremities  of  the  outer  edge  of  this 
quadrant,  the  rope  will  follow  the  arc 
and  will  be  wound  and  unwound  from 
it.  In  other  words,  the  point  from  which 
the  rope  leaves  the  lever  will  be  always 
the  same  in  a  vertical  direction,  and  the 
arc  of  the  quadrant  will  serve  to  "take 
up  the  slack"  of  the  rope  so  that  uniform 
tension  exists  at  all  positions  of  the  lever. 

But  the  side  lever  steering  arrange- 
ment will  occupy  more  than  its  share  of 
space,  for  it  must  swing  far  to  either 
side  whenever  the  rudder  is  turned  to  its 
limit.  This  will  interfere  somewhat 
with  the  seating  capacity  if  lockers  are 
built  along  the  side  on  which  this  lever 
is  located.  Even  though  this  lever 
swings  close  against  the  inside  of  the 
cockpit,  care  must  be  taken  not  to  place 
any  passengers  or  cargo  within  reach  of 
it,  for  otherwise  the  steering  of  the  boat 
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HOW  THE  SLIDING  SLEEVE  METH- 
OD OF  ATTACHMENT  ALLOWS  THE 
RUDDER  LINE  TO  REMAIN  AT  UNI- 
FORM TENSION  AT  ALL  POSITIONS 
OF   THE   TILLER 

from  the  other  wheel  may  be  interfered 
with  seriously. 

In  view  of  this,  it  is  probable  that  a 
small  wheel  forms  the  most  satisfactory 
auxiliary  steering  device.  This  may  be 
screwed  directly  to  the  siding  of  the 
cockpit,  or  secured  to  a  block  built  out 
from  the  planking  and  ribs  of  the  hull — 
if  the  cockpit  is  unsealed.  This  wheel 
should  not  be  of  the  projecting  handles 
type,  but  should  have  a  smooth  rim  so 
that  there  will  be  no  parts  to  catch  in 
the  clothing  of  nearby  passengers. 

It  has  already  been  stated  that  the 
steering  rope  should  be  maintained  at  a 
uniform  tension.  Too  tight  a  tiller  rope 
will  cause  the  "steering  gear"  to  bind, 
or  jam,  while  one  that  is  too  loose  will  be 
uncertain  and  slow  in  its  operation.  If 
the  boat  is  to  hold  a  straight  course  with- 
out the  necessity  of  constant  attention 
from  the  steersman,  there  should  be  but 
little  "slack,"  or  "play,"  in  the  tiller 
rope.  But  the  constant  strain  to  which 
the  steering  gear  is  subjected  will  cause 
ordinary  rope  to  stretch  considerably,  and 
consequently  the  tiller  "rope"  is  more 
often  a  chain  or  cable.     A  certain  form 
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of  "waterproof"  rope  is  prepared  for  the 
purpose  that  is  tightly  woven  and  has 
been  subjected  to  a  treatment  that  is  sup- 
posed to  have  eliminated  all  of  the 
"stretch." 

Of  course  there  is  no  perceptible 
stretch  to  a  wire  cable,  but  this  is  neces- 
sarily rather  stiff  and  heavy  for  a  small 
boat,  and  the  small  strands  of  which 
it  is  composed  will  eventually  wear  and 
break  if  the  cable  is  made  sufficiently 
flexible  to  be  used  around  the  pulleys. 
A  special  hemp  rope  having  a  copper 
or  steel  cable  core  has  been  found  to 
give  satisfactory  service  in  small  and 
medium-sized  boats.  The  cable  serves 
to  reinforce  the  rope  and  to  prevent 
stretching,  and  the  combination  is  suf- 
ficiently flexible  to  be  passed  around  pul- 
leys and  the  drum  of  the  wheel. 

A  chain  forms  the  most  flexible  tiller 
"rope,"  however,  and  this  may  be  used 
to  good  advantage  around  the  pulleys 
and  drum  and  spliced  to  a  stiff  cable  or 
rope  on  the  "straightaways."  This  chain 
will  not  be  as  strong  as  the  combination 
rope  and  cable,  but,  far  from  being  a 
disadvantage,   this   fact   may  be   put   to 
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good  purpose.  If  an  excessive  strain 
should  be  put  upon  the  steering  gear  and 
something  must  give  way,  it  is  better  that 
it  should  be  a  link  of  the  chain  rather 
than  the  less-easily  repaired  cable  or 
one  of  the  pulley  blocks.  The  chain  may 
be  repaired  easily  by  lacing  a  few  strands 
of  annealed  stove  pipe  wire  through  the 
adjoining  links,  but  it  is  a  more  difficult 
matter  to  splice  a  cable  satisfactorily. 

In  making  repairs  to  the  steering  gear, 
it  is  often  necessary  to  loosen  the  rudder 
lines  to  obtain  sufficient  slack.  Ordina- 
rily this  must  be  done  by  unfastening  one 
end  of  the  line  from  the  tiller,  and  if  the 
cable  or  rope  used  is  stiff  this  may  be 
rather  a  complicated  operation.  To  fore- 
stall such  trouble  and  to  obtain  an  easy 
method  of  rudder  line  adjustment,  a 
turnbuckle  should  be  used  as  a  connec- 
tion between  one  of  the  lengths  of  chain 
and  cable.  When  first  installed,  the 
turnbuckle  should  be  so  set  that  the 
proper  tension  will  be  obtained  when  the 
screw  rests  about  half  way  between  its 
extreme  adjustments.  This  will  then 
provide  for  loosening  the  rudder  lines 
when  it  is  desired  to  make  a  repair,  and 
for  tightening  them  if  any  stretch  should 
occur  in  the  cable  or  splicing. 

Great  as  is  the  strain  on  the  steering 
gear  when  the  boat  is  traveling  forward, 
this  is  increased  many-fold  on  the  "back- 
up"— for  in  this  latter  instance,  the. 
largest  surface  of  the  rudder  is  held  di- 
rectly against  the  solid  wall  of  water.  A 
sufficient  counterbalance  will  reduce  this 
somewhat,  but  to  relieve  the  excessive 
strain  on  the  tiller  lines  when  the  rud- 
der is  turned  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
stops  should  be  provided.  Nothing  is  to 
be  gained  by  turning  the  rudder  to  either 
side  until  it  forms  an  angle  with  the  keel 
greater  than  forty-five  degrees.  At  this 
angle,  the  greatest  turning  effect  will  be 
obtained,  and  any  increase  will  serve 
only  to  add  to  the  resistance  without  im- 
proving the  control  of  the  boat. 

On  the  back-up,  a  tremendous  force 
is  exerted  that  tends  to  turn  the  rudder 
around  until  its  direction  is  reversed,  and 
it  is  the  purpose  of  the  stops  to  confine 
the  swing  of  the  rudder  within  the  ef- 
fective forty-five  degrees  on  each  side  of 
the  keel — or  throughout  an  arc  of  ninety 
degrees    from   one    limit    to    the    other. 


These  stops  may  be  in  the  form  of  blocks 
against  which  the  end  of  the  tiller  will 
strike  when  the  rudder  has  been  turned 
to  either  limit,  or  they  may  consist  of  a 
stout  chain  secured  at  one  end  to  the  keel 
and  at  the  other  to  the  stern  upper  cor- 
ner of  the  rudder.  A  single  chain  may 
be  used  to  stop  the  swing  in  either  direc- 
tion, and  this  forms  about  the  only  suit- 
able device  if  the  tiller  is  not  located 
under  the  deck  to  which  blocks  may  be 
secured.  But  it  will  be  found  that  a 
chain  will  have  the  tendency  to  collect 
a  variety  of  weeds  and  other  objects  on 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  consequent- 
ly if  the  design  of  the  steering  gear  will 
admit  of  their  use  blocks  will  be  more 
satisfactory. 

Some  tillers,  especially  those  used  on 
rudders  attached  to  the  extreme  stern  of 
the  boat,  are  in  the  form  of  a  quadrant 
that  provides  a  uniform  tension  on  the 
lines  at  all  positions  of  the  rudder.  If 
the  ordinary  type  of  straight  bar  tiller 
is  used,  however,  a  special  form  of  line 
attachment  should  be  employed.  If  the 
rudder  lines  are  attached  directly  to  the 
end  of  a  tiller  of  this  type,  the  tension 
will  vary  as  the  rudder  is  swung  out  of 
its  neutral  position  because  of  the  change 
in  the  angularity  of  the  lines. 

The  simplest  form  of  attachment  to 
keep  the  lines  at  a  constant  tension  con- 
sists of  a  short  length  of  pipe  that- will 
fit  easily  over  the  tiller.  This  pipe 
should  be  provided  with  eyes  on  oppo- 
site sides,  to  which  the  corresponding 
ends  of  the  tiller  line  may  be  attached. 
As  the  steering  wheel  is  turned  and  the 
tiller  is  pulled  to  one  side  or  the  other, 
the  pipe  attachment  slides  toward  the 
end  and  allows  the  line  to  extend  in  the 
same  direction  as  is  the  case  when  the 
rudder  is  in  its  neutral  position.  The 
stern  pulley  blocks  through  which  the 
rudder  rope  passes  should  be  so  placed 
that  the  cable  will  extend  in  a  straight 
line  from  one  to  the  other.  Care  should 
also  be  taken  to  place  these  blocks  suf- 
ficiently far  astern  to  allow  the  sliding 
pipe  attachment  to  rest  several  inches 
from  the  end  of  the  tiller  when  the  rud- 
der is  in  its  neutral  position.  It  is  fur- 
thermore advisable  to  provide  a  nut  on 
the  end  of  the  tiller  to  keep  this  sleeve 
from  sliding  off  accidentally. 


THE  CANADA  LYNX  AT  HOME 

By  CHARLES   STUART  MOODY 

Habits  and  Peculiarities  of  the  Big  Gray   Cat  of  the  Northern 

Woods 


WAS  treated  to  a  surprise  the  other 
day  which  had  the  effect  of  ap- 
prizing me  of  two  things,  that  I 
had  dropped  behind  the  proces- 
sion, and  that  my  old-time  friend, 
the  Canada  lynx,  had  grown  into 
a  gentleman  of  some  importance  in  the 
commercial  world. 

I  have  long  desired  and  coveted  a 
sleigh  robe  of  lynx  skins.  I  have  a 
Norsk  friend  who  is  a  trapper.  I  met 
him  on  the  street  a  few  days  ago  and 
said  to  him,  "Ole,  I  want  six  prime  lynx 
skins  to  make  a  sleigh  robe." 

"So,"  he  replied.  "How  much  yu 
tank  das  lynx  skin  cost?" 

"I  would  be  willing  to  pay  from  four 
to  six  dollars  apiece  for  them." 

For  answer  Ole  hauled  out  a  price 
list  of  an  Eastern  fur  house  and  showed 
me  where  prime  lynx  skins  were  worth 
$30  each. 

I  have  spent  some  hours  figuring  out 
how  much  I  would  be  worth  now  if 
lynx  skins  had  been  that  price  when  we 
first  settled  in  Idaho.  One  spring  we 
shipped  118  lynx  skins  and  got  on  an 
average  of  $5  each  for  them,  and  we 
were  tickled  to  death  to  get  it. 

This  Canada  lynx  (F.  Canadensis) 
that  has  so  suddenly  grown  fashionable 
is  an  interesting  animal.  Naturalists 
and  pseudo-naturalists  have  written 
about  him,  but  there  is  much  yet  to  tell 
to  men  who  desire  to  know  how  he  lives, 
and  where. 

I  know  of  no  better  way  to  begin  this 
narrative  than  by  telling  you  of  the  first 
one  of  these  animals  I  ever  saw.  It  was 
the  second  year  we  were  in  Idaho;  a 
good  many  years  ago  now,  as  I  look 
back.  The  higher  mountains  were  al- 
ready tipped  with  snow  and  the  thorn- 
apple,   ash,   and   alder  on    the   foothills 
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were  turned  to  red  and  gold  making 
ready  for  the  winter.  I  was  standing 
on  a  runway  waiting  for  a  deer  to  stroll 
along.  The  runway  was  located  on  the 
summit  of  an  open  pine  ridge. 

No  deer  appearing,  I  fell  to  watching 
the  antics  of  a  long-crested  jay  who  was 
prospecting  around  in  the  manner  of  the 
jay  family  the  world  over.  He  grew 
very  well  acquainted  after  a  short  time 
and  approached  so  near  that  I  might 
have  touched  him  with  the  muzzle  of 
the  old-fashioned  shotgun  that  was  my 
weapon  of  offense  those  days.  All  the 
time  he  kept  up  a  running  fire  of  more 
or  less  complimentary  opinion  on  my 
personal  appearance.  Suddenly  his  note 
changed.  He  gave  a  startled  squawk 
and  looked  over  his  shoulder  like  a  boy 
caught  in  the  act  of  stealing  watermel- 
ons. Then  he  bounced  up  on  the  lower 
limb  of  a  small  pine  and  began  mount- 
ing toward  the  top,  using  the  branches 
for  stair  steps. 

I  looked  in  the  direction  whence  the 
jay's  alarm  seemed  to  come  and  saw  a 
large  gray  cat  trotting  along  the  deer 
trail  not  fifty  yards  from  where  I  stood. 
That  old  shotgun  had  the  neighborhood 
reputation  for  throwing  buckshot  far- 
ther and  closer  than  any  other  weapon 
in  the  country.  I  let  go  both  barrels, 
and  that  cat's  hide  was  worthless  so  far 
as  the  fur  was  concerned.  I  never 
stopped  running  until  I  had  reached  the 
parental  roof. 

I  grew  more  familiar  with  the  lynx 
as  the  years  went  by,  and  the  four  dol- 
lars each  skin  brought  came  in  handy 
in  a  country  where  dollars  were  scarce. 

Like  his  cousin  the  cougar,  the  lynx 
is  a  difficult  animal  to  locate  still  hunt- 
ing, but,  unlike  the  larger  cat,  he  does 
not  slip   away  in   the   brush   unless   he 
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is  reasonably  sure  you  have  seen  him 
first.  If  he  imagines  himself  undiscov- 
ered he  will  crouch  down  on  the  snow 
where  his  gray  body  blends  so  perfectly 
that  he  is  as  hard  to  see  as  a  snowshoe 
rabbit.  He  is  more  arboreal  than  the 
cougar,  too,  and  once  in  a  tree  he  has  a 
trick  of  stretching  full  length  on  a  limb, 
his  head  between  his  front  paws,  ears 
laid  back  close  to  his  head,  in  which  atti- 
tude it  requires  a  keen  eye  to  separate 
him  from  the  bark,  what  though  you 
may  almost  know  that  he  is  in  that  par- 
ticular tree.  By  far  the  larger  number 
of  our  lynx  were  killed  before  the 
hounds,  though  the  steel  trap  accounted 
for  several. 

The  lynx  is  a  strictly  nocturnal  ani- 
mal. So  far  as  my  knowledge  extends, 
he  never  hunts  in  the  daylight.  The 
most  appropriate  time  to  start  upon  his 
trail  is  in  the  early  morning  before  the 
scent  left  by  his  night  prowling  has  had 
the  time  to  dissipate.  The  favorite  lo- 
cation is  an  upland  larch  thicket  where 
the  snowshoe  rabbits  and  partridges  con- 
gregate in  winter.  These  are  his  prin- 
cipal winter  food,  and  he  knows  full 
well  where  to  find  them.  On  a  win- 
ter's morning  you  may  see  as  many  lynx 
as  rabbit  tracks  around  a  copse  of  this 
character. 

During  the  day  the  lynx  does  not 
stray  far  from  his  feeding  ground.  He  will 
be  found  either  in  the  thicket  itself  or  in 
an  adjacent  gulch  beneath  a  fallen  log 
or  the  overhang  of  a  cliff  of  rock.  If 
the  dogs  take  the  track  at  all,  it  is  rea- 
sonably sure  they  will  start  the  game 
within  a  short  run. 

The  rapidity  with  which  the  lynx 
takes  a  tree  when  jumped  depends 
largely  upon  the  condition  of  the  snow. 
If  the  snow  is  dry  and  powdery  he  may 
run  for  several  miles,  while  if  it  is  wet 
and  sticky  he  will  collect  balls  of  it  on  his 
hairy  feet  and  soon  tire.  I  have  known 
'them  to  sit  down,  gnaw  the  snowballs 
off  their  feet,  then  get  up  and  go  again. 
A  full-grown  lynx  with  the  proper  stim- 
ulus behind  him  is  no  slouch  of  a  foot 
racer.  His  legs  are  rather  long  in  pro- 
portion to  his  body  and  he  covers  the 
snow  in  long,  regular  leaps  which  eat  up 
distance  like  an  express  train. 

Were  he  to  keep  a  straightaway  course 


there  is  no  clog  on  earth  that  could  over- 
haul him,  but  in  fact  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible to  get  him  to  leave  his  feeding 
ground.  In  this,  too,  he  differs  from  the 
cougar,  who  seems  to  have  no  choice, 
but  will  light  out  for  the  other  county 
as  soon  as  he  finds  the  dogs  on  his  trail. 
A  sound  lynx  will  fight  when  he  is  cor- 
nered and  cannot  escape,  but  a  wounded 
lynx  is  the  veritable  Spirit  of  Battle. 
He  is  a  power  sausage  mill,  a  gang  saw, 
and  an  electric  dynamo  all  tied  up  together 
in  a  loose,  gray  hide  hung  on  his  frame 
in  such  manner  that  he  can  turn  him- 
self around  in  it  without  any  trouble 
whatever.  A  dog  gets  a  lynx  by  the 
throat  and  gleefully  starts  to  choke  the 
animal  to  death,  when  to  his  surprise 
and  consternation  the  animal  whirls 
around  in  his  skin  and  hands  that  dog 
a  kick  that  puts  him  out  of  the  running, 
perhaps  permanently. 

I  recall  one  incident  where,  while  it 
cost  us  one  of  our  best  dogs,  my  sympa- 
thies were  entirely  with  the  cat. 

A  Lively  Lynx 

A  young  gentleman  from  the  far  East 
(New  York  probably)  came  out  into 
our  country  looking  for  some  health  that 
he  had  mislaid.  His  outfit  was  some- 
thing fearful  and  wonderful  to  behold. 
I  had  never  seen  such  elaborate  fishing 
rods,  reels,  hunting  togs,  rubber  boots, 
hunting  knives,  revolvers,  and  the  like  in 
all  my  short  life.  His  sole  gun  was  a  fine 
rifle  carrying  a  .32  caliber  ball.  It  was 
a  beautiful  little  weapon,  silver  inlaid, 
with  black  walnut  stock,  nicely  bal- 
anced, but  would  throw  a  ball  about  as 
far  and  with  about  the  same  force  that 
I  could  a  rock.  This  young  man  devel- 
oped a  great  ambition  to  kill  a  bear  with 
the  little  rifle.  It  was  in  vain  that  we 
explained  to  him  that  a  healthy  bruin 
would  mind  a  bullet  from  that  rifle 
about  as  much  as  he  would  the  sting  of 
a  yellow- jacket.  Finally  father  induced 
him  to  compromise  on  a  lynx,  promising 
him  that  if  he  killed  one  of  these  ani- 
mals he  might  tackle  a  bear  next. 

His  opportunity  came  shortly  after  the 
first  snowfall  in  November.  We  were 
over  in  the  White  Pine  Gulch  when  the 
dogs  put  a  big,  old  Tom  lynx  up  a  leafy 
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red  fir.  I  showed  him  where  the  lynx 
lay  stretched  out  on  a  limb  about  fifty 
feet  from  the  ground.  He  hauled  up 
the  little  popgun  and  blazed  away.  The 
lynx  screamed  when  the  ball  struck  him, 
but  clung  to  the  limb.  As  I  am  a  sports- 
man he  fired  six  balls  into  that  cat 
before  it  concluded  to  let  go  and  come 
down.  A  lynx  lights  on  its  feet  like  a 
cat,  but  it  only  takes  him  the  nth  part 
of  a  second  to  flop  over  on  his  back  and 
get  in  shape  to  accommodate  customers. 

This  lynx  placed  himself  in  position 
to  give  the  first  visitor  the  grip  of  the 
33d  degree.  The  first  candidate  hap- 
pened to  be  a  young  and  inexperienced 
half-bloodhound,  filled  with  a  super- 
abundance of  courage,  but  woefully 
lacking  in  judgment.  In  an  instant  he 
had  the  lynx  by  the  neck,  the  cat  twisted 
his  head  to  one  side,  grabbed  the  hound 
by  the  jaw,  then  proceeded  to  literally 
kick  the  daylights  out  of  him.  In  less 
than  ten  seconds  the  dog  was  disembow- 
eled and  had  to  be  shot.  The  young 
man  from  the  East  was  cured  of  his 
desire  to  slay  a  bear  with  that  gun. 

The  lynx  will  use  his  front  paws  as 
weapons  occasionally  and  can  strike  a 
powerful  blow  with  them,  but  he  de- 
pends largely  upon  his  hind  feet  for  de- 
fense. His  plan  is  to  seize  his  enemy 
with  his  teeth,  then  proceed  to  disem- 
bowel it  with  powerful  kicks  of  his 
lance-like  hind  claws.  The  rapidity  and 
accuracy  with  which  he  delivers  these 
kicks  is  something  wonderful.  He  seems 
to  have  the  truly  feline  instinct  that  the 
belly  is  the  least  protected  part,  and  he 
directs  his   attention  to   that   part. 

The  tenacity  of  life  of  one  of  these 
animals  is  something  interesting.  Two 
cases  will  serve  to  illustrate.  My 
father  and  I  were  hunting  grouse  along 
a  willow-bordered  stream.  We  were 
resting  on  a  fallen  log  which  lay  upon 
the  upper  end  of  an  open  gravel  bar 
some  yards  in  extent.  The  dogs  started 
a  lynx  down  the  stream  and  the  animal 
came  out  upon  this  bar,  watching  back 
along  his  trail  for  the  hounds.  The  an- 
tiquated old  muzzle-loader  had  been  re- 
placed by  a  breech-loading  gun.  Father 
was  armed  with  a  .38-55.  I  threw  out 
the  light  loads  and  slipped  in  buck.  We 
fired  at  nearly  the  same  instant. 


The  lynx  turned  a  back  somersault, 
but  got  to  his  feet  almost  instantly  and 
started  for  the  brush.  I  fired  the  other 
charge  and  father  planted  another  ball 
where  it  would  do  the  most  good.  In 
spite  of  the  fact  that  the  animal  was 
riddled  with  shot,  he  managed  to  get 
away  into  the  dense  timber  and  we  ran 
him  for  more  than  two  miles  before  he 
took  the  tree. 

The  next  incident  is  one  that  has  al- 
ways caused  regret,  and  I  only  mention 
it  to  show  my  point.  Some  friends  of 
ours  had  builded  a  bear  pen  in  a  deep 
gulch  for  the  purpose  of  trapping  a  large 
bear  that  used  to  be  in  that  region.  Be- 
fore the  bear  found  the  pen  he  ran  into 
a  bullet  and  ended  his  career.  The  bear 
pen  was  forgotten  for  three  weeks. 
Shortly  after  the  bear  was  killed  there 
came  a  light  fall  of  snow  which  re- 
mained on  the  ground,  but  it  did  not 
snow  after  that. 

One  morning  we  missed  one  of  the 
dogs,  and  it  occured  to  me  that  possibly 
he  had  found  the  pen  and  was  in  it. 
I  visited  it  and  saw  a  lynx  trail  leading 
directly  up  to  the  pen,  the  tracks  perfect- 
ly plain,  but  evidently  made  the  night 
after  the  snowfall.  The  door  was  down, 
and  when  I  peered  between  the  logs  I  saw 
a  lynx  in  captivity.  He  was  emaciated 
and  weak,  but  as  full  of  fight  as  ever. 
The  poor  animal  had  been  confined  in 
the  pen  for  three  weeks  without  food  or 
water. 

Easy  to  Trap 

It  does  not  require  any  great  degree 
of  trapping  skill  to  trap  a  lynx.  While 
they  are  more  suspicious  than  a  cougar, 
they  are  far  less  so  than  a  coyote  or 
wolf.  As  a  general  thing,  the  lynx  does 
not  feed  upon  flesh  that  he  has  not  him- 
self slain,  but  when  driven  by  hunger 
will  do  so.  It  is  in  these  times  of  stress 
that  he  falls  an  easy  prey  to  the  trapper. 
An  irregular  ring  of  heavy  steel  traps 
set  about  the  carcass  of  a  cow  or  horse 
will  generally  succeed  in  fastening  one, 
for  the  lynx  walks  all  around  the  car- 
cass before  approaching  it.  We  used_  to 
bury  the  traps  beneath  a  light  covering 
of  snow  and  attach  them  to  a  heavy 
clog.     It  will  not  do  to  fasten  the  traps 
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securely,  or  the  animal  will  pull  his  foot 
out.  A  good  plan  is  to  attach  the  trap 
to  a  stout  sapling  bent  down  and  se- 
cured so  that  when  the  animal  begins  to 
pull  it  will  become  released  and  spring 
back  erect.  This  leaves  the  captive  dan- 
gling in  midair  without  any  leverage  to 
pull  against. 

A  method  employed  very  successfully 
by  the  Indians  is  to  place  a  rabbit  or 
partridge  on  the  top  of  a  stake  about 
five  feet  from  the  ground  and  place  two 
or  three  traps  about  the  foot  of  the 
stake.  The  stake  is  too  small  for  the 
animal  to  climb  and  just  a  little  higher 
than  he  can  reach.  In  walking  about 
sniffing  at  the  bait  he  generally  manages 
to  step  into  a  trap,  or  if  he  does  not  he 
will  begin  leaping  after  the  bait  and 
accomplish  the  same  result.  While  the 
lynx  is  undoubtedly  a  predatory  animal 
and  works  great  havoc  among  the  feath- 
ered game,  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that 
we  are  justified  in  trapping  him.  In 
fact,  during  late  years,  I  have  grown 
decidedly  opposed  to  taking  animals  in 
traps;  there  is  something  brutal  and 
inhuman  about  it. 

The  feeding  habits  of  the  lynx  are 
decidedly  interesting.  The  great  white 
hares,  called  snowshoe  rabbits,  that  fre- 
quent the  Western  and  Northwestern 
coniferous  forests  form  the  "chief  of  his 
diet,"  though  hundreds  of  grouse,  par- 
tridges, and  other  birds  go  to  grace  his 
table  during  the  year,  especially  so  when 
the  young  lynx  are  old  enough  to  take 
animal  food,  which  time  comes  unfor- 
tunately at  the  same  period  when  the 
birds  are  nesting  and  an  easy  prey. 
Every  person  who  possesses  powers  of 
observation  and  has  hunted  the  pines  of 
the  West  has  read  the  history  of  trage- 
dies on  the  white  pages  of  the  snow. 
The  direct  trail  of  the  lynx  leading  up 
out  of  some  sheltered  canyon  to  an  open 
space  near  some  thicket  of  upland  trees, 
the  imprint  of  his  body  where  he 
crouched  alert  and  watchful,  the  snow- 
shoe-like  tracks  of  the  rabbit  where  he 
came  out  of  the  undergrowth,  the 
gnawed  bark  of  an  alder  or  maple  where 
he  gleaned  his  supper,  the  long  leaps 
where  the  lynx  sprang  upon  his  prey, 
the  trampled  snow,  blood-stained,  a  tuft 
of  fur,  then  the  trail  leading  back  into 


the  canyon.  One  may  read  the  record 
and  reconstruct  the  midnight  scene. 

It  is  impossible  to  even  guess  the 
number  of  game  birds  slain  by  these  ani- 
mals. One  time  I  discovered  the  den  of  a 
lynx  in  the  crevice  of  a  rock.  The  mouth 
of  the  den  was  filled  with  the  decaying 
bodies  of  grouse, partridges,  rabbits,  squir- 
rels, and  other  small  animals  and  birds. 
The  animal  had  seemingly  killed  and 
placed  them  there  out  of  pure  wanton- 
ness, for  none  of  them  were  even  par- 
tially eaten.  At  first  sight  I  thought 
it  the  work  of  a  wolverine,  but  the  dis- 
covery of  some  tufts  of  lynx  hair  on  the 
rocks  told  the  story. 

Only  in  very  rare  instances  have  I 
known  the  lynx  to  prey  upon  domestic 
animals.  Many  years  ago  some  people 
drove  a  great  band  of  hogs  into  the  Pot- 
latch  country  and  pastured  them  one 
summer  on  a  large  camas  meadow,  af- 
terward known  as  Hog  Meadow.  Late 
in  the  summer  the  herder  began  missing 
his  suckling  pigs.  He  attributed  the 
loss  to  the  bears  that  were  feeding  in 
the  huckleberry  fields.  We  chanced 
along  one  day  and  the  herder  showed  us 
where  a  pig  had  been  killed  and  eaten. 
The  hounds  took  the  trail  and  in  a  short 
time  treed  an  old  Tom  lynx.  His  stom- 
ach showed  that  he  had  recently  treated 
himself  to  a  mess  of  fresh  pork. 

A  Bad  Citizen 

I  am  not  prepared  to  state  what  a  lynx 
will  do  socially  in  other  countries,  but 
in  this  neck  o'  the  woods  he  neglects  his 
social  duties  shamefully.  An  encyclo- 
pedia article  I  read  recently  stated  that 
the  lynx  was  very  fond  of  camping 
around  the  dooryard  and  helping  him- 
self to  the  poultry,  young  lambs,  and 
other  delectable  dishes.  I  have  never 
been  compelled  to  kick  one  off  the  door- 
step in  the  morning;  in  fact,  the  lynx  is 
essentially  a  wild  creature.  While  the 
cougar  is  susceptible  of  semi-domestica- 
tion, the  lynx  is  not.  I  remember  try- 
ing to  carry  one,  not  any  larger  than  a 
bottle-fed  kitten,  home  one  day  in  my 
mackinaw  and  the  little  devil  clawed 
and  bit  until  I  was  compelled  to  rap  his 
head  with  the  butt  of  my  rifle. 

That   reminds  me  of  their  breeding 
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habits.  In  some  countries  the  female 
lynx  may  resort  to  caves  in  the  rocks  to 
bring  forth  her  young,  but  in  this  coun- 
try they  do  not  do  so.  While  the  male 
lynx,  and  possibly  the  female  as  well, 
does  seek  the  protection  of  caves  and 
crevices,  it  is  not  for  the  purpose  of  giv- 
ing birth.  In  every  instance — and  they 
have  been  many — that  I  have  located 
the  lying-in  chambers  of  these  animals 
they  have  been  in  the  hollows  of  fallen 
trees,  usually  the  immense  cedars  that 
have  been  rimmed  out  by  fire  and  after- 
ward blown  down.  The  expectant  lynx 
mother  carries  into  the  uttermost  end  of 
this  cavity  a  collection  of  dried  leaves, 
pine  needles,  weed  stalks,  and  lines  the 
whole  with  fur  from  her  own  breast. 
Here  she  brings  forth  her  litter  of  from 
two  to  five  little  furry  kittens  nearly 
white  with  dark  brown  stripes. 

These,  like  the  young  of  the  felis  do- 
mestical, are  blind  for  several  days,  and 
they  remain  in  the  home  nest  from  the 
time  they  are  born  in  April  until  the 
middle  of  May,  or  even  later.  By  that 
time  they  have  grown  to  the  size  of 
house  cats  and  are  expected  to  forage 
for  themselves^  The  gentleman  lynx 
never  visits  his  family,  or  if  he  does 
Mrs.  Lynx  chases  him  off  with  a  broom, 
for  it  is  rumored  that  papa  lynx  is  very 
fond  of  his  children  in  a  cannibalistic 
way.  After  the  female  lynx  has  led 
her  progeny  away  from  the  birthplace 
she  never  returns  to  it,  but  chooses  some 
secreted  thicket  on  the  mountain  side 
where  food  is  plenty  and  there  harbors 
her  little  ones  until  the  family  separates 
in  the  fall. 

I  watched  a  lynx  family  moving  out 
one  day.  It  was  an  interesting  sight. 
I  was  cruising  out  a  mountain  road 
to  a  clump  of  cedar  timber  that  we  in- 
tended to  harvest  and  had  no  weapon 
but  my  cruiser's  ax.  While  creeping 
silently  through  the  timber  I  heard  a 
cat  mewing.  I  seated  myself  on  a  fallen 
log  just  in  the  edge  of  the  dense  timber 
and  waited  and  watched.  Presently  I 
located  the  sound  as  coming  from  a 
fallen  hollow  cedar  a  few  rods  from 
where  I  sat. 

Shortly  a  lynx  appeared  at  the  open- 
ing, looked  back  into  the  hollow,  and 
called   encouragingly.      She   was   joined 


by  two  half-grown  kittens  that  stood 
blinking  at  the  bright  sunlight.  The 
old  one  moved  off  a  few  feet  and  called 
to  her  brood.  They  toddled  out  and 
joined  her.  She  played  with  them,  cuff- 
ing them  over,  biting  at  them,  mewing 
and  purring  exactly  as  tabby  does  with 
her  family.  In  a  short  time  she  moved 
on  and  again  stopped  and  coaxed  them 
to  follow.  It  took  her  half  an  hour  to 
lead  them  into  the  protection  of  the  for- 
est. My  ax  was  not  an  effective  weapon 
and  had  I  been  otherwise  armed  I  could 
not  have  brought  myself  to  molest  the 
scene. 

I  must  crave  permission  to  relate  one 
more  anecdote.  The  Indians  often  told 
me  that  lynx  were  fond  of  fish.  I 
doubted  it,  but  was  inclined  to  give 
some  credence  to  the  statement,  too,  for 
the  Indian  is  naturally  very  observing. 
The  proof  came  one  summer  when  we 
were  on  the  Lochsaw  branch  of  the 
Clearwater  salmon  fishing.  By  the  time 
the  salmon  have  reached  the  upper  wa- 
ters on  their  journey  from  the  sea,  many 
of  them,  especially  the  males,  become 
bruised  and  weak.  These  diseased  fish 
seek  the  shallows  where  they  can  rest 
without  contending  with  the  swift  cur- 
rent. A  great  many  of  them  fall  vic- 
tims to  the  bears,  eagles,  fishers,  and 
martens. 

I  left  the  Indian  camp  one  evening 
before  sunset  and  walked  up  the  stream 
watching  for  a  bear.  I  had  proceeded 
about  three  miles  when  the  trail  cut 
across  a  wooded  neck  of  land  where  the 
river  made  a  sharp  bend.  I  slipped 
through  the  dense  undergrowth  and 
paused  where  I  could  scan  the  river  for 
some  yards  above.  A  fallen  log  lay  a 
few  feet  above  the  water  and  out  into 
the  stream  several  yards.  A  lynx  was 
lying  on  this  log,  one  paw  hanging  over, 
watching  the  water  intently.  I  started 
to  shoot,  when  I  thought  that  I  would 
wait  a  few  minutes  and  see  what  he  was 
doing.  In  a  short  time  I  saw  the  wake 
of  a  salmon  going  slowly  up  the  shallow 
water.  When  the  fish  was  nearly  be- 
neath the  lynx  he  struck  like  a  flash, 
drew  the  salmon  out  of  the  water,  seized 
it  with  his  teeth  and  started  for  the 
shore.  Lynx  do  eat  fish;  not  only  that, 
but  they  catch  them. 
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IN    THE    ANTARCTIC 

IT  is  no  news  at  this  time  to  an- 
nounce that  the  South  Pole  has 
been  discovered.  As  a  matter  of 
fact  it  was  discovered  so  long  ago — De- 
cember 14,  1911,  3  p.  m. — that  prob- 
ably most  people  have  forgotten  it. 
Strangely  enough,  there  has  been  little 
or  no  talk  about  the  ethics  of  explora- 
tion or  the  proprietary  rights  of  one  na- 
tion or  individual  to  any  particular  sec- 
tion of  the  earth.  Captain  Roald 
Amundsen  set  himself  to  the  task  prop- 
erly equipped  and  nerved  to  meet 
all  difficulties,  and  in  due  course  and 
with  apparently  no  suffering  and  little 
adventure  out  of  the  ordinary,  came  to 
the  goal.  His  observations  were  checked 
by  those  of  four  other  men  so  that  there 
would  seem  little  room  for  doubt,  sci- 
entific or  otherwise. 

It  yet  remains  to  be  seen  what  sci- 
entific data  he  has  brought  back.  In 
one  sense  it  is  enough  to  have  discovered 
Latitude  90°  South  —  that  is,  enough 
for  one  man,  but  the  work  has  only  be- 
gun there. 

To  be  sure  the  newspapers  are  telling 
us  that  this  is  the  last  great  sporting 
event  in  exploring  series.  Maybe! 
Maybe  not!  With  George  Borup  set- 
ting out  to  explore  a  land  in  the  Arctic 
whose  very  existence  is  little  more  than 
a  fairly  accurate  guess;  with  the  entire 
interior  of  Baffin  '  Land  and  Upper 
Greenland  quite  unknown;  with  our 
own  Arctic  shore  line  little  more  than 
guessed  for  long  stretches ;  with  the 
whole  Antarctic  Continent  still   to  ex- 


plore, save  for  the  mere  lines  traced 
by  Shackleton,  Amundsen,  and  Scott; 
with  great  stretches  of  the  Himalaya 
uplands  still  to  be  penetrated ;  with  wide 
stretches  of  Arabia  yet  unknown ;  it 
would  seem,  not  to  enumerate  the  pos- 
sibilities further,  that  there  would  be 
enough  to  keep  explorers  busy  for  the 
next  generation  or  two. 

The  world  doffs  its  hat  to  those  who 
dare  successfully,  but  a  more  enduring 
crown  awaits  those  who  add  permanent 
and  comprehensive  knowledge  about  the 
still  unknown  sections  of  the  earth's 
surface.  So,  all  hail  to  Amundsen, 
Scott,  and  the  rest,  but  let  us  save  a 
little  praise  for  those  who  will  come 
after  to  fill  in  painstakingly  and  accu- 
rately the  pictures  which  they  have  thus 
far  only  outlined, 

CUTTING    DOWN    FORESTRY    APPRO-- 
PRIATIONS 

CONGRESSIONAL  economy  is  a 
strange  and  sometimes  devious 
process.  The  present  Congress 
has  probably  saved  as  much  as  $100,000, 
or  perhaps  $150,000,  in  clerical  salaries 
by  reduction  and  elimination. 

Feeling  somewhat  exhilarated  by  this 
process,  the  House  proceeded  to  vote  for 
a  pension  bill  that  would  necessitate  an 
increase  in  pension  appropriations  of 
something  like  $70,000,000  annually. 
This  having  depressed  them  in  turn, 
they  looked  to  economy  again  and 
chopped  a  million  dollars  out  of  the  ap- 
propriation for  the  forest  service,  prac- 
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tically  all  of  it  coming  from  the  funds 
to  be  made  available  for  the  prevention 
and  fighting  of  forest  fires.  The  appro- 
priation for  building  roads,  trails,  and 
telephone  lines  was  cut  from  $500,000 
to  $275,000,  and  the  emergency  fund  for 
fighting  fires  reduced  from  $1,000,000 
to  $200,000. 

Verily  this  is  economy  with  a  venge- 
ance, and  economy  for  which  the  rest  of 
us  and,  most  of  all,  the  generations  yet 
to  come,  will  pay  a  dear  price.  Anyone 
who  takes  the  trouble  to  inquire  into  the 
present  problems  of  our  national  forests 
realizes  that  they  are  grossly  under- 
manned with  rangers  and  inadequately 
supplied  with  roads,  telephones,  trails, 
and  other  means  for  preventing  fires  and 
stamping  them  out.  The  most  destruc- 
tive fire  can  easily  be  prevented  if  it  can 
be  reached  in  time. 

Last  year  104  lives  and  $12,000,000 
worth  of  timber  were  lost  in  the  na- 
tional forests  of  this  country,  and  last 
year  was  not  exceptional  in  the  extent 
of  its  fires.  If  Congress  had  doubled  the 
forest  appropriation  instead  of  reducing 
it,  it  is  safe  to  say  that  the  general  sense 
of  the  country  would  have  applauded 
their  action. 

It  seems  a  waste  of  time  to  call  atten- 
tion to  the  value  of  our  forests.  At  the 
present  time  merchantable  timber  in 
them  amounts  to  five  hundred  billion 
board  feet,  with  a  capacity  of  growth 
estimated  to  supply  four  billion  feet  per 
year.  The  live  stock  used  in  the  na- 
tional forests  under  license  has  an  annual 
product  value  of  $25,000,000.  Add  to 
this  the  tremendous  value  of  the  forests 
in  steadying  and  distributing  the  stream 
supply  from  the  annual  rainfall,  with  a 
consequent  prevention  of  soil  erosion  and 
waste,  and  you  may  have  some  concep- 
tion of  what  our  national  forests  are 
worth. 

For  a  more  vivid  picture,  take  up 
Professor  Ross's  book  on  "The  Chang- 
ing Chinese,"  and  read  all  the  desolation 
that  the  policy  of  timber  waste  has 
brought  to  interior  China.  Having  done 
this,  it  might  be  well  to  write  to  your 
Congressman,  as  pointedly  as  possible, 
your  personal  opinion  of  Chinese  legisla- 
tion for  American  forests. 


SCRATCH     GOLFERS 

SIX  men  find  a  place  at  scratch  on 
the  new  National  Golf  Handicap 
list  made  up  by  the  United  States 
Golf  Association.  These  men  are  Chas. 
Evans,  Jr.,  Frederick  Herreshoff,  Os- 
wald Kirkby,  Albert  Seckel,  W.  J. 
Travis,  and  J.  D.  Travers.  Two, 
Messrs.  Evans  and  Seckel,  represent  the 
West  and  the  other  four  belong  to  East- 
ern courses. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  quarrel  with 
this  selection.  All  six  have  played  a 
sufficiently  consistent  and  growing  game 
to  justify  the  committee's  decision,  and 
with  the  possible  exception  of  Mr.  Tra- 
vis, may  reasonably  be  expected  to  make 
a  better  showing  in  the  future  than  in 
the  past.  On  knowledge  of  the  game 
and  all-round  ability  Mr.  Travers  has 
the  most  interesting  possibilities.  It  is 
doubtful  if  there  has  ever  been  a  player 
in  this  country  who  could  beat  him  at 
his  best. 

Mr.  Evans  has  the  temperament  for 
success,  barring  an  occasional  tendency 
toward  careless  haste  on  the  greens.  All 
of  them  know  the  game  thoroughly,  and 
have  had  a  sound  seasoning  in  that  tour- 
nament experience  which  teaches  a  man 
to  expect  anything  and  be  surprised  at 
nothing. 

CAN   IT   BE? 

A  NEWSPAPER  paragrapher  rec- 
ords a  joke  told  by  Orville 
Wright  "at  a  tea  in  Dayton." 
That  one  of  these  silent  brethren  of  the 
air  should  so  far  forget  what  he  owes 
to  his  reputation  as  to  tell  a  joke  at  all 
is  bad  enough,  but  at  a  tea — oh,  horror! 

NO   AGE   LIMIT 

DELMONTE,  California,  boasts 
an  eighty-year-old  woman  winner 
of  a  consolation  handicap  golf 
tournament.  Over  in  England  they  are 
holding  children's  tournaments,  but  we 
will  match  them  for  competitors  beyond 
the  four-score  mark.  Also  the  thought 
comforts  those  of  us  who  are  hoping 
that  with  plenty  of  time  we  may  be 
able  to  reduce  our  handicaps.  Perhaps 
by  the  time  we,  too,  are  eighty 
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Aviation 
/^v  N  March  7th,  Henri  Selmet  broke  sev- 
^^  eral  aviation  records  by  a  non-stop  flight 
of  222  miles  from  London  to  Paris  in  2  hours 
and  27  minutes.  His  trip  to  Paris  was  made 
on  business,  and  M.  Selmet  gave  the  uncer- 
tainty of  train  travel  owing  to  the  coal  strike 
as  reason  for  deciding  to  go  in  his  mono- 
plane. 

Count  Zeppelin  plans  to  use  two  dirigibles 
of  the  aluminum  framed,  rigid  type,  for 
flights  during  the  Pan-Pacific  International 
Exposition  at  San  Francisco. 

The  Aeronautical  Society  has  established  a 
new  department  which  it  calls  a  Service 
Bureau.  The  function  of  this  bureau  is  to 
bring  together  aviators  and  employers,  and 
to  assist  manufacturers  in  securing  reliable 
mechanics.  This  is  the  first  practical  assist- 
ance to  be  given  by  an  aeronautical  organ- 
ization in  this  country  to  the  people  in  the 
business. 

On  March  10th  at  Etampes,  France,  a 
woman  aviator,  Suzanne  Bernard,  was  added 
to  the  list  of  those  who  have  paid  with  their 
lives  for  the  "freedom  of  the  air."  She  was 
only  19  years  old,  and  was  undergoing  ex- 
amination for  a  pilot's  license  when  the  ma- 
chine was  caught  by  an  eddy  and  capsized 
while  negotiating  a  difficult  turn. 

Ten  nations  will  be  represented  at  the 
competition  for  the  international  balloon 
championship  race  at  Stuttgart,  Germany, 
this  year.  The  United  States,  Belgium,  Ger- 
many, France,  Austria,  and  Switzerland  will 
each  send  three  balloons,  Italy  two,  and  Eng- 
land, Denmark  and  Russia  one  each,  making 
a  total  of  23  ;  the  largest  number  ever  brought 
together  for  this  event. 

Basket  Ball 
/COLUMBIA  won  the  1912  intercollegiate 
^*-4  basketball  championship,  thereby  gain- 
ing r.  year's  retention  of  the  F.  J.  Heppy  Cup, 
which  the  Light  Blue  and  White  will  retain 
permanently  in  the  event  of  proving  cham- 
pions again  next  year. 

A  triple  tie  was  created  in  the  Upstate 
Basketball  tourney  through  the  defeat  of  Col- 
gate on  March  9th  by  the  Union  College  five, 


(he   third   corner  of   t lie   triangle   being  occu- 
pied by  Rochester. 

The  Wesleyan  basketball  team  went 
through  its  entire  season  undefeated,  win- 
ning  13    straight  victories. 

Ice-Boating 
/"\  N  March  1st  three  flyers  of  the  Fair 
^•-^  Haven  Ice  Yacht  Club  sailed  two  race 
over  a  5-mile  course  at  Red  Bank,  N.  J.,  in 
fast  time.  William  Bennett's  Russell  B.  led 
to  the  finish,  winning  the  race  in  18:51,  fol- 
lowed by  Capt.  Edward  Little's  Jennie  and 
Clinton"  Wilber's  Perseus.  Later  in  the  day 
Jennie  won,  with  Russell  B.  a  fighting  sec- 
ond— the  5-mile  course  was  covered  in  18:07. 

Again  on  the  3rd  the  ice  of  the  Shrewsbury 
River  off  Red  Bank  was  the  scene  of  two 
closely  contested  races,  over  an  eight-mile 
triangular  course.  There  were  five  competi- 
tors: Capt.  Little's  Jennie,  Floyd  Smith's 
Nellie,  Frank  Bennett's  Bessie  B.,  William 
Bennett's  Russell  B.  and  Raymond  Hoag- 
land's  Catharine,  finishing  in  the  above  or- 
der. The  Jennie's  time  was  20:15.  In  tne 
second  race  Nellie  drew  ahead  of  the  Jennie 
in  the  fourth  lap  and  was  still  leading  the 
fleet  at  the  finish. 

Next  day  Henry  B.  Applegate's  Vim,  Wil- 
liam Conover's  Comet,  Oliver  Haviland's 
Marion  and  Wilbur  Weink's  Polly  raced 
over  a  five-mile  course  off  the  Fair  Haven 
Ice  Yacht  Club.     Vim  won  in  12:05. 

Track  Athletics 

THREE  Rhodes  scholars  from  America 
were  the  representatives  of  Oxford  in 
the  dual  meet  between  that  University  and 
Cambridge  which  resulted  in  a  tie  on  March 
23rd.  They  were  R.  L.  Lange,  of  Okla- 
homa, W.  A.  Ziegler,  of  Iowa,  and  E.  P. 
Hubble,  of  Chicago.  The  meet  was  held  un- 
der wretched  weather  conditions,  which  did 
not  help  the  results.  R.  L.  Lange  took  third 
place  in  the  100-yard  dash,  which  was  cap- 
tured by  McMillan  (Cambridge)  in  10  sec- 
onds flat.  The  weight  throwing  and  ham- 
mer events  were  won  by  Ziegler,  with  Hubble 
third  in  the  former. 

Syracuse  University  won  the  indoor  dual 
meet  from  Columbia  by  a  score  of  40^ — 
30%. 
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In  the  indoor  games  held  at  Dartmouth 
March  9th  M.  Wright,  '13,  established  a 
new  college  indoor  record  of  12  feet  1  inch 
for  the  pole-vault;  Enright,  also  '13,  shoved 
the  high  jump  up  to  6  feet;  D.  Whitney,  '15, 
put  the  12-pound  shot  49  feet,  10  inches, 
making  a  new  record  for  the  Dartmouth 
Gymnasium  in  that  event;  and  Olsen,  '19, 
beat  Dartmouth's  best  for  the  furlong  by 
running  his   distance  in  0:21%. 

Amherst's  relay  team  defeated  the  Co- 
lumbia four  in  3 :47%  at  the  indoor  Athletic 
Meet  of  the  Second  Division,  Naval  Militia, 
held  in  Hartford  on  March  1st.  Fordham 
beat  Wesleyan  in  the  i-mile  relay  race  of  the 
same  meet  in  3 :44%. 

Carlisle  University,  represented  by  James 
Thorpe,  carried  away  individual  honors  at 
the  Atletic  Meet  of  the  Pittsburgh  A.  C, 
held  in  that  city  on  March  9th.  Thorpe  won 
the  60-yard  dash  handicap  in  6%  seconds; 
the  60-yard  hurdle  in  8  seconds ;  the  12- 
pound  shot  (Olympic  style),  51  feet  8  inches, 
right  average  46  fee;t  and  the  running  high 
jump,    6    feet    1%    inches. 

George  Horine,  Stanford  University,  broke 
the  world's  running  high  jump  record  in  the 
meet  with  the  University  of  Southern  Cali- 
fornia on  March  29th  with  a  jump  of  6  feet 
6%  inches,  thereby  displacing  the  former 
record  of  6:5^  made  by  M.  F.  Sweeney, 
N.  Y.  A.  C,  in  the  International  Games 
against  the  London  A.  C,  at  Manhattan 
Field,  Sept.  21,   1895. 

Trap    and   Rifle    Shooting 

HT*  HE  Crescent  Athletic  Club  trophy  for 
-*■  team  shoot  was  won  by  Frank  B.  Ste- 
phenson and  Clinton  R.  James  at  the  Club's 
Bay  Ridge  traps  on  March  24th.  Stephen- 
son and  his  partner  won  8  legs  on  the  trophy, 
while  their  nearest  competitors,  J.  F.  James 
and  A.  Bryant,  had  but  6. 

The  New  York  Athletic  Club  defeated  the 
Yale  University  trap  shooters  by  a  score  of 
637  to  561. 

The  youngest  trapshooter  to  try  his  hand 
at  the  Orange  Gun  Club's  shoot  on  March 
23rd  was  10-year-old  Philip  Wakeley.  He 
brought    down    three    out   of   ten    clay   birds. 

F.  B.  Stephenson,  of  the  Crescent  A.  C, 
won  the  National  Indoor  Amateur  trap- 
shooting  championship  at  the  Sportsmen's 
Show  in  Madison  Square  Garden  with  a 
score   uf  99  targets  out  of  a  hundred. 


The  University  of  Iowa  team  are  winners 
of  the  championship  of  the  Western  Inter- 
collegiate   Rifle    Shooting    League    for    1912. 

Donato  Romeo,  a  young  marksman  of  the 
Morris  High  School,  carried  off  the  Na- 
tional Schoolboy  Rifle-shooting  Championship 
at  the  New  York  Sportsmen's  Show  with  a 
score  of  1,785  out  of  a  possible  1,880,  for 
the  week's  competition. 

Miscellaneous 

T  T  has  been  decided  that  this  year's  cham- 
-*■  pionship  regatta  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  Amateur  Oarsmen  will  be  held  on 
the  Illinois  River  at  Peoria,  111.,  August  9th 
and  10th.  The  annual  regatta  of  the  Cen- 
tral States  Association  will  be  held  over  the 
same  course  on  August  5th  and  6th ;  and  the 
Southwestern  Association  regatta  on  August 
7th  and  8th. 

Pennsylvania  won  the  1912  Intercollegiate 
Swimming  Championship,  and  Princeton  that 
for  water  polo.  Captain  Willis,  of  the 
Pennsylvania  team,  beat  his  own  record  in 
the  plunge  for  distance  with  an  80-foot 
plunge  in  the  intercollegiate  meet  held  at 
Philadelphia,'  March  9th. 

Cornell  wrestlers  captured  the  highest  hon- 
ors of  the  season  by  winning  every  bout  in 
which  they  were  entered  in  the  intercollegi- 
ate finals  held  at  the  Columbia  Gymnasium 
March  22nd. 

By  defeating  the  Wanderers  by  a  score 
of  8  to  4  in  the  final  game  of  the  series  at 
St.  Nicholas  Rink  on  March  27th,  the  Quebec 
Hockey  Team  won  the  professional  hockey 
championship  of  America  for  1912. 

Dr.  Alfred  Stillman,  2nd,  again  won  the 
National  Squash  Championship,  defeating 
John  W.  Prentiss  in  a  dashing  four-set  match 
at  the  Harvard  Club  Court. 

The  International  tie  matches  between  the 
British  Isles  team  and  the  French  Chal- 
lengers for  the  Davis  Tennis  Cup  will  be 
played  off  in  England  early  in  June.  Amer- 
ica drew  the  bye. 

Bobby  McLean,  the  Chicago  schoolboy 
skater,  won  the  international  one-mile  handi- 
cap at  the  New  England  meet  held  at  Cam- 
bridge, Mass.,  March  1st. 

The  Yale  Gymnastic  team  won  the  Inter- 
collegiate championship  for  1912. 


Courtesy  N.    Y.   Tribune. 
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A  Favored  Land  Where  the  Leisurely  Spirit  of  the  Old  South  Still 
Lingers  in  Bustling  New  England. 


==SHE  State  of  Rhode  Island 
is  famed  throughout  the 
nation  for  Newport,  high 
protectionists,  and  grass- 
hopper-fed turkeys ;  but 
for  those  who  know 
Rhode  Island  intimately  her  true  claim 
to  glory  is  her  Jonny  Cake.  Nor  is  her 
Jonny  Cake,  so  different  (even  in  spell- 
ing) from  all  other  Jonny  Cake,  to  be 
found  everywhere  in  Rhode  Island. 
There  may  be  a  few  old  families  left  in 
Newport  who  still  have  the  meal  brought 
across  the  ferry  from  the  Narragansett 
country  (known  on  the  map  as  Wash- 
ington County  but  to  all  Rhode  Island- 
ers by  its  old  name  of  South  County) , 
where  it  continues  to  be  grown  and 
ground.  But  you  will  not  find  Jonny 
Cake  on  the  tables  of  those  marble  villas 
which  line  the  Cliff.  (We  make  this 
statement  without  personal  verifica- 
tion!) Northern  Rhode  Island  knows 
it  not,  unless  there,  too,  certain  families 
import  the  meal. 


Rhode  Island  Jonny  Cake  is  made  of 
Rhode  Island  white  corn,  which  is. 
grown  in  old  South  County,  along  the 
southern  seaboard  between  Westerly 
and  Pint  Judy  (to  pronounce  Point  Ju- 
dith in  South  County  other  than  as  half 
a  quart  and  Punch's  wife  is  to  proclaim 
yourself,  in  the  true  Greek  sense,  a  bar- 
barian), ground  between  soft  granite 
millstones,  slowly  and  tenderly,  till  it 
emerges  in  flat,  delicate,  powdery  flakes. 
It  is  like  nothing  else  for  ultimate  de- 
liciousness.  It  was  famed  before  the 
Revolution,  and  it  is  still  the  most  de- 
lectable article  of  food  in  the  United 
States. 

Nor  do  we  ask  that  this  assertion  be 
taken  on  our  authority  alone.  Thomas 
R.  Hazard,  a  native  of  the  Narragansett 
region  and  belonging  to  an  honorable 
Colonial  family  still  known  in  Newport 
and  New  York,  once  wrote  a  book 
called  "The  Folk  Lore  of  the  Narra- 
gansette  Country,"  devoted  ostensibly  to 
disclosing    how    his    great-grandfather's 
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colored  cook,  Phillis,  was  the  remote 
cause  of  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
death  of  Louis  XVI  and  Marie  Antoi- 
nette. This  book  first  appeared  in  the 
form  of  weekly  letters  to  the  Providence 
Journal.  The  writer  had  not  progressed 
a  paragraph  into  his  first  paper  before 
a  mention  of  Rhode  Island  Jonny  Cake 
caused  Ifis  mouth  to  water  and  switched 
him  off  into  a  parenthetical  discussion  of 
that  ambrosial  dish  and  other  delights 
of  South  County,  so  that  the  parenthe- 
sis was  not  concluded  and  the  revelation 
made  regarding  Phillis's  share  in  the 
French  Revolution,  until  four  hundred 
pages  of  a  book  had  been  filled  to  the 
brim  with  Yankee  reminiscence  and  hu- 
mor of  a  tang  and  flavor  that  should 
rank  the  work  high  in  the  estimation  of 
all  who  delight  to  browse  down  the  by- 
ways of  literature. 

The  Case  for  Jonny  Cake 

"The  Southern  epicures,"  began 
"Shepherd  Tom,"  as  Mr.  Hazard  was 
called,  "crack  a  good  deal  about  hoe- 
cakes  and  hominy  made  from  their  white 
flint  corn,  the  Pennsylvanians  of  their 
mush,  the  Boston  folks  of  their  Boston 
brown  bread,  whilst  one  Joel  Barlow, 
of  New  Haven,  or  somewhere  else  in 
Connecticut,  used  to  sing  a  long  song 
in  glorification  of  New  England  hasty 
pudding;  but  none  of  these  reputed  lux- 
uries are  worthy  of  holding  a  candle 
to  an  old-fashioned  Narragansett  Jonny 
Cake  made  by  an  old-timed  Narragan- 
sett colored  cook,  from  Indian  corn- 
meal  raised  on  the  southern  coast  of 
Rhode  Island,  the  fabled  Atlantis,  where 
alone  the  soft,  balmy  breezes  from  the 
Gulf  Stream  ever  fan  the  celestial  plant 
in  its  growth,  and  impart  to  the  grain 
that  genial  softness,  that  tempting  fra- 
grance and  delicious  flavor  that  caused 
the  Greeks  of  old  to  bestow  upon  Nar- 
ragansett cornmeal  the  name  of  Ambro- 
sia, imagining  it  to  be  a  food  originally 
designed  and  set  apart  by  the  gods  ex- 
clusively for  their  own  delectation." 

It  was  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury ago  that  Shepherd  Tom  wrote. 
Even  then  he  bemoaned  the  introduc- 
tion of  "cook  stoves."  Your  true  Jonny 
Cake,  he  affirmed,  should  be  baked  on 


a  red  oak  board  taken  from  the  head  of 
a  flour  barrel,  in  front  of  an  open  fire 
made  of  green  hardwood.  The  batter 
should  be  sprinkled  with  golden  cream 
to  prevent  scorching,  and  the  board 
propped  up  with  a  flatiron.  Indeed,  he 
declared,  red  oak  flour  barrel  tops  and 
flatirons  were  first  used  in  the  cooking 
of  Jonny  Cake,  and  only  later  put  to 
more  humble  secondary  uses. 

But  a  very  passable  Johnny  Cake  may 
still  be  made  on  a  "cook  stove,"  always 
providing  that  you  have  real  Narragan- 
sett cornmeal,  properly  ground,  and  the 
right  recipe  (which  we  do  not  for  an 
instant  intend  to  disclose).  That  is  the 
way  most  of  them  are  made  in  South 
County  to-day,  perhaps  for  one  reason 
because  red  oak  is  too  valuable  a  wood 
to  be  used  in  flour  barrel  tops  any  more. 
So  much  of  modernity  we  must  admit  in 
South  County.  We  must  admit,  too, 
that  the  old  Boston  Post  Road  is  now 
macadamized  and  over  it  whirl  in 
steady  procession  the  motor  cars  between 
New  York  and  Narragansett  Pier  and 
Newport. 

The  King  Tom  Farm  is  now  a  beauti- 
ful country  estate.  But  the  Indian  names 
remain  for  every  pond  and  stream, 
names  beautiful  to  the  ear  if  difficult  to 
the  eye — Quonochontaug,  Watchaug, 
Matoonoc,  Shumunkanug,  Pasquiset, 
Pawcatuck — and  the  Indian  graves  are 
still  green pn  Indian  Burying  Hill,  over- 
looking the  great  salt  marshes  and  the 
sea.  The  swamps  where  the  Narragan- 
setts  fled  for  cover  are  still  well-nigh  im- 
penetrable save  by  the  old  Indian  trails, 
and  these  trails  are  growing  no  easier 
to  find  with  the  passing  of  the  years. 
Two  feet  off  the  Post  Road,  and  your 
wheels  sink  half  way  to  the  hubs  in  sand. 
The  motors  are  not  invited  to  explore  in 
South  County! 

And  back  in  the  scrub  oak  and  pitch 
pines,  where  wild  rhododendrons  bloom 
and  the  dull  red  of  the  American  holly 
berry  glints  in  the  sun — strange  South- 
ern flora  in  the  heart  of  New  England — 
you  may  still  find,  if  you  know  where 
to  look,  the  last  of  the  Narragansetts — 
or  so  they  call  themselves,  though  the 
historians  assure  us  that  they  are  Nini- 
grets,  in  whose  tribe  the  remnants  of  the 
Narragansetts  were  merged.     King  Tom 


THAT  CENTURY  OLD  LITTLE  HOUSE  NEAR   THE  MILL 


THE  VAST  SPACES  OF  MARSH  AND  SALT  POND  AND  DISTANT  OCEAN  AND  DOMING 


Ninigret  was  their  last  king.  He  died 
during  the  Revolution.  His  sister,  Es- 
ther, was  crowned  with  great  ceremony 
on  a  stone  still  preserved  on  the  King 
Tom  farm,  but  her  reign  was  brief.  The 
Indians  became  wards  of  the  state,  and 
were  kept  on  a  reservation  in  the  town- 
ship of  Charlestown. 

Here,  on  Quacom-paug  Pond   ("The 
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Lake  of  the  Great  White  Gull,"  known 
to  the  white  men  by  the  more  practical 
name  of  School  House  Pond),  was  their 
schoolhouse,  built,  it  is  said,  by  the 
English  Society  for  the  Propagation  of 
the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  here 
was  their  council  ring,  and  nearby  their 
church.  In  1885  the  reservation  was 
discontinued,  and  the  three  hundred  and,. 


SKY   WITHIN    WHICH    HURRY    SEEMS    AN    IMPERTINENCE   TO   THE    ALMIGHTY 


fifty  Indians  who  remained  were  made 
citizens  and  granted  in  freehold  such 
land  as  each  had  under  cultivation.  But 
Quacom-paug  Pond  is  still  preserved  by 
men  who  love  it  and  cherish  its  tradi- 
tions, in  all  its  beautiful  wildness,  and 
by  its  shores  you  may  see  the  deer  come 
down  to  drink. 

The  Indians  by  1885  were  hardly  dis- 


tinguishable as  Indians,  however.  Inter- 
marriage with  the  negroes,  descendants 
of  the  slaves  which  abounded  in  South 
County  during  the  gay  Colonial  days 
of  Rhode  Island,  has  bred  a  race  more 
African  than  Indian.  So  they  are  to- 
day, and  as  you  come  across  their  clear- 
ings in  the  scrubby  pines,  only  the  fact 
that  the  cabin  is  surrounded  by  corn  in- 
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stead  of  cotton  persuades  you  that  you 
are  in  New  England  rather  than  the 
South.  Once  a  year,  to  this  day,  how- 
ever, these  negroid  Indians  proclaim  their 
ancestral  pride  and  celebrate  the  glory  of 
the  Narragansetts.  First  they  meet  in 
their  old  stone  church  (which  is  closed 
the  remainder  of  the  year),  built  half  a 
century  ago  on  the  site  of  the  first  In- 
dian church  erected  in  1750.  The  ser- 
vices are  conducted  by  an  Adventist,  to 
whose  faith  the  tribe  was  converted  many 
years  ago. 

The  Narragansetts'  Last  Stand 

After  a  day  of  celebration  in  and 
around  this  church,  which  would  defy 
the  efforts  at  discovery  of  any  motorists, 
passing  not  two  miles  away  on  the  Post 
Road,  the  remnants  of  the  tribe  adjourn 
to  Charlestown  Beach  for  another  day 
of  picnicking  and  bathing.  They  come 
in  carts  and  dilapidated  buggies  now,  fol- 
lowed by  ice  cream  vendors  and  curious 
summer  boarders.  Three  centuries  ago 
they  came,  it  is  said,  to  this  same  beach, 
on  foot  along  the  silent  forest  trails. 
Then  they  were  red  men.  Now  they  are, 
to  the  casual  observer,  simply  negroes. 
And  their  number  is  diminishing  every 
year.  But  the  blood  of  the  ancient  sav- 
ages is  in  them,  and  perhaps  nowhere 
else  in  Eastern  America  is  the  present  so 
closely  stemmed  back  to  the  past  as  in 
South  County  on  Narragansett  reunion 
days. 

So  much  of  antiquity  South  County 
holds,  hidden  from  casual  observation  in 
its  swamps  and  woods  and  up  back  roads 
of  forbidding  sand,  with  grass  between 
the  wheel  ruts.  But  even  along  the  old 
Post  Road  and  in  the  little  hamlets  by 
the  shores  of  the  salt  ponds  which  make 
in  from  the  open  sea,  you  may  meet  of 
a  morning  an  old  man  with  a  basket,  a 
salty,  ancient  mariner,  and  when  you  ask 
him  whither  he  is  bound,  hear  his  quaint 
reply: 

"Deown  ter  the  pond  ter  ketch  a  few 
oysters." 

These  hamlets,  punctuating  the  Post 
Road  with  a  white  steeple  or  tucked 
away  on  sandy  side  tracks  which  seem 
to  the  rushing  motorist  to  lead  nowhere 
but  into  the  salt  marshes,  are  often  toned 


with  age  and  the  weathering  of  storms 
into  a  lovely  gray.  The  little  mill  pond 
back  of  the  gray  mill  where  ambrosia 
is  still  ground  for  Jonny  Cake  is  cov- 
ered close  with  lily  pads,  like  a  green 
carpet,  flowered  in  white  and  gold.  The 
miller  grinds  slowly.  Shepherd  Tom 
records  one  miller  who  used  to  put  a 
bushel  of  corn  in  the  hopper,  walk  two 
miles  and  court  the  widow  Brown  for 
an  hour,  and  then  walk  back  in  time  to 
catch  the  last  of  the  meal  trickling  forth, 
and  to  refill  the  hopper. 

Such  slow  grinding  is  in  part  due  to  a 
desire  for  right  meal.  But  in  part,  per- 
haps, it  is  due  to  the  South  County 
temperament,  which  in  turn  is  un- 
doubtedly due  to  the  South  County  air 
and  the  vast  spaces  of  marsh  and  salt 
pond  and  distant  ocean  and  doming  sky, 
within  which  hurry  seems  an  imperti- 
nence to  the  Almighty.  It  may  be  the 
miller  lives  in  that  century-old  little 
house  near  the  mill,  its  gray  shingles  gay 
with  honeysuckle  vines,  or  it  may  be  that 
is  the  home  of  some  follower  of  the  sea, 
gray  now  and  grizzled  as  his  abode, 
weathered  of  skin,  taciturn,  but  mentally 
alert.  If  he  knows  you — and  likes  you 
— he  will  talk.  If  he  doesn't  you  might 
as  sensibly  try  to  engage  the  Sphinx  in 
conversation. 

It  was  Cap'n  Burdick,  he  who  could 
sail  a  boat  at  black  midnight,  without  a 
star,  across  the  salt  pond  and  make  an 
egg-shell  landing  at  the  pier,  apparently 
by  the  sense  of  smell,  since  other  guide 
there  was  none,  who  was  moved  to  dis- 
course on  horseback  riding,  when  a  natty 
couple,  on  docked  and  prancing  bays, 
once  strayed  down  the  road  from  Nar- 
ragansett Pier  into  the  primitive  life  of 
the  real  South  County. 

"I  rode  one  o'  them  critters  once,"  he 
said — "only  once.  First  we  went  along 
under  a  free  wind  at  abeout  a  fifteen- 
knot  clip.  We  was  headed  sou'-sou'- 
west  fer  Quonochontaug,  when  the  gol 
durn  critter  decided  ter  come  abeout.  So 
he  put  his  tiller  hard  over  an'  come 
abeout.  But  I  didn't.  I  stood  right  on 
to  le'ward." 

Then  the  Cap'n  shifted  his  pipe  to 
the  other  corner  of  his  mouth,  rubbed 
his  rheumatic  knee  reminiscently,  and  let 
somebody  else  do  the  talking. 


YOU  CATCH  A  GLINT  OF  WATER  THROUGH  THE  FOLIAGE  AHEAD 
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It  may  be  the  Cap'n  is  in  some  way 
related  to  old  man  Stebbins  of  Narra- 
nansett,  since  pretty  nearly  everybody 
who  is  anybody  in  South  County  is  re- 
lated to  everybody  else.  Early  in  the 
last  century  old  man  Stebbins  used  to 
drop  in  for  breakfast  with  Shepherd 
Tom's  grandfather.  Broiled  eels  were 
then,  as  they  still  are.  one  of  South 
County's  ambrosial  d  i  s  h  e  s — yellow- 
breasted  eels  speared  under  the  ice.  In 
those  heroic  days  the  eels  were  served 
sizzling  hot  for  breakfast.  Old  man 
Stebbins  helped  himself  seventeen  times 
from  the  gridiron,  as  it  was  passed  from 
the  fire  around  the  table,  "a  steady  smile 
playing  over  his  features."  After  the 
seventeenth  helping  of  eel  had  been  dis- 
posed of,  he  looked  Shepherd  Tom's 
grandfather  "blandly  and  steadily  in  the 
face,"  jerked  his  head  sideways  in  the 
direction  of  the  kitchen  door,  and  re- 
marked, "Them's  eels,  them  is." 

The  old  names  persist  in  South  Coun- 
ty, like  the  old  Jonny  bread,  the  weath- 
ered old  houses,  the  old  taciturn,  dry 
wit,  and  the  old  occupation  of  oyster 
fishing.  You  will  find  the  town  of 
Kenyon  on  the  railroad,  and  a  Kenyon 
now  owns  the  King  Tom  farm.  It 
was  old  Gardiner  Kenyon  who  lived  on 
Point  Judith  many,  many  years  ago  and 
died  at  the  age  of  ninety.  He  had  been 
in  bed  some  days  when  he  heard  his 
wife  tell  a  daughter  to  go  for  a  doctor. 

"Don't  bring  a  doctor  into  my  room," 
he  cried,  "I  have  decided  to  die  a  natural 
death." 

It  was  Hazard  Knowles  who  declared 
that  one  of  his  sons  was  "fit  for  nothing 
but  a  Member  of  Congress."  The 
Perrys  are  still  thick  in  the  land,  of 
the  same  stock  as  Oliver  Hazard  Perry, 
who  was  a  Narragansett  boy.  You  may 
find  Perryville  on  the  map,  even  though 
you  may  not  detect  it  as  you  whiz 
through  in  your  car.  Nor  .have  the 
ancient  traits  been  changed,  for  all  the 
whirl  of  motors  along  the  dusty  Post 
Road,  and  the  groups  of  mushroom 
summer  cottages  along  the  distant 
beach. 

A  few  years  ago  Cap'n  Tim's  wife 
died.  Shortly  after  he  secured  his  Civil 
War  pension  from  the  government.  And 
two  months  later  he  died  himself.   "Poor 


old  Cap'n,"  said  the  village,  "just  as 
he  had  everything  to  live  for!" 

A  returning  visitor  asked  the  stage 
driver  what  had  become  of  his  horse 
Dan,  long  a  village  institution. 

"Sold  him  two  weeks  ago  to  a  liv'ry 
stable  feller  over  to  Kingstown,"  re- 
plied the  stage  driver.     "G'lang." 

The  stage  rolled  on  through  the  sand 
while  a  mile  of  scrub  oak  and  pine  was 
put  behind.  A  small  house  appeared 
by  the  wayside,  and  the  driver  tossed 
the  Westerly  Sun  into  the  front  yard. 
The  visitor  was  wise  and  waited. 
Presently  the  driver  spoke  again,  glanc- 
ing up  at  the  bright  blue  sky. 

"Hope  they  git  thet  paper  'fore  it 
rains,"  he  said.  "Dan  took  sick  a  week 
ago.      G'lang." 

To  the  ordinary  observer  his  ex- 
pression had  not  changed.  One  who 
knew  him  well  might  have  detected  the 
ghost  of  a  twinkle  in  his  eyes.  He  did 
not  speak  again  till,  cresting  a  hill,  the 
great  panorama  of  marsh  and  salt  pond 
and  blue  ocean  was  spread  before  the 
gaze.  Then  he  said,  "Rain  termorrow. 
G'lang." 

"How  on  earth  do  you  know?" 
asked  the  visitor,  looking  at  the  cloud- 
less sky  and  the  blue,  clear-cut  horizon. 

"Block  Island's  too  plain,"  said  he. 
G  lang. 

But  certain  of  the  ancient  traits  per- 
sist of  a  grimmer  nature — tendencies  to 
strange  superstitions,  relics,  it  may  well 
be,  of  the  primitive  beliefs  of  the  In- 
dians and  negroes,  grafted  upon  the 
credulous  countryside  back  in  the  days 
when  New  England  witchcraft  was  still 
a  fresh  memory,  and  not  yet  wiped  out 
by  modern   enlightenment. 

In  the  first  year  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury, in  a  small  hamlet  of  South  Coun- 
ty, an  old  woman  died  and  was  buried. 
Scarcely  had  her  body  been  put  in  the 
ground  when  a  series  of  minor  misfor- 
tunes befell.  A  cow  cast  her  calf;  a 
child  had  the  measles;  a  fisherman's 
power  dory  slipped  her  moorings  and 
was  carried  down  the  bay;  a  farmer's 
haystack  mysteriously  took  fire,  and  so 
on  through  an  easily  imagined  list.  The 
people  of  the  hamlet  met  in  council  and 
decided  that  the  dead  woman  was  a 
"vampire"   and   her  soul   was  haunting 
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the  place  and  making  the  trouble.  Just 
how  the  term  vampire,  which  they 
freely  used,  applied,  it  is  difficult  to  see. 
Perhaps  investigation  could  have  traced 
its  use  back  to  some  negro  superstition 
of  slavery  days.  At  any  rate,  such  was 
the  term  the  villagers  employed. 

A  committee  was  appointed  who  dug 
up  the  woman's  body,  cut  out  her  heart 
and  burned  it,  which  was  supposed  to 
prevent  further  possibilities  for  mis- 
chief. This,  of  course,  takes  us  directly 
back  to  the  most  primitive  beliefs  of 
the  most  primitive  peoples.  Probably, 
to  many  readers,  the  story  will  seem 
utterly  incredible.  Yet  it  is  true,  and 
its  scene  was  Rhode  Island  in  the 
twentieth  century,  and  its  actors  were 
not  savages  but  Anglo-Saxon  farmer  and 
fisher  folk,  living  within  easy  range  of 
Narragansett  Pier  and  Newport.  A 
famous  scientist  has  recently  asserted 
that  a  return  of  the  belief  in  witchcraft 
is  always  possible,  in  the  most  en- 
lightened nations.  Here,  surely,  is  data 
for  his  argument. 

We  have  spoken  of  the  curiously 
Southern  flora  of  the  Narragansett  re- 
gion. This  Southern  character  belongs, 
in  some  subtle  way,  to  the  air  as  well, 
and  has  its  real  influence  on  the  lives 
and  temperaments  of  those  who  dwell 
there.  In  Colonial  days  the  Narragan- 
sett Plantations,  as  South  County  was 
then  called,  like  the  Newport  Planta- 
tions, was  divided  up  into  vast  estates, 
and  each  overlord  owned  his  slaves  by 
the  scores,  even  by  the  hundreds,  liv- 
ing the  gay,  hospitable  life  of  a  Vir- 
ginia planter,  to  the  horror  of  Puritan 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  The 
Thomas  Stanton  "lordship"  was  four 
and  a  half  miles  long  and  two  miles 
wide.  The  old  Stanton  house  still 
stands  by  the  road  in  Charlestown,  a 
beautiful  piece  of  Colonial  architecture, 
with  white  paneling  within  clear  to  the 
ceiling  and  fireplaces  to  roar  a  royal 
welcome. 

On  Boston  Neck,  five  miles  north 
of  Narragansett  Pier,  what  is  left  of 
the  Rowland  Robinson  house,  built  in 
1746,  may  also  be  viewed,  beneath  its 
giant  willows.  The  old  foundation 
stones  show  that  the  house  was  once 
one  hundred  and  ten  feet  long,  with  a 


gigantic  kitchen,  and  outstanding  negro 
quarters.  Within,  the  old  basswood 
staircase,  deep-worn  by  many  feet,  is 
still  the  delight  of  architects,  for  its 
graceful  balusters  and  exquisite  drop 
ornaments.  Over  the  dining-room  fire- 
place is  a  faded,  smoky  painting  of  a 
Colonial  deer  hunt. 

A  South  in  the  North 

But  though  this  aristocratic  planta- 
tion life  of  Colonial  days,  so  like  the 
life  in  old  Virginia,  has  passed  from 
South  County,  leaving  only  a  few  man- 
sions to  whisper  of  its  memory,  the  Gulf 
Stream  still  sets  in  toward  this  fav- 
ored spot  on  the  coast  before  passing 
finally  out  into  the  Atlantic,  and  to  the 
cool  freshness  of  the  salt  Northern  air  is 
added  an  indefinable  softness  and  lan- 
guor which  cannot  be  found — or  so  we 
who  love  South  County  are  firmly  con- 
vinced— anywhere  else  on  the  north  At- 
lantic seaboard.  Why,  indeed,  should 
the  South  County  flora  be  Virginian  if 
her  climate  is  not  Virginian,  and  her 
soil?  Why  should  her  Colonial  life  have 
been  Virginian,  instead  of  Puritan? 
South  County  is  a  paradox,  at  once  Yan- 
kee and  not  Yankee. 

If  you  approach  it  from  the  north, 
you  feel  a  decided  atmospheric  change 
as  you  crest  the  ridges  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Exeter.  On  the  coldest  days 
of  winter,  when  Boston  and  Providence 
are  shivering  in  zero  weather  and  the 
icy  blasts  are  howling  around  the  Flat- 
iron  building  in  New  York,  you  may 
walk  through  the  pine  woods  of  the 
Narragansett  country  without  an  over- 
coat, not  because  the  mercury  stands 
any  higher  there — or  only  a  few  de- 
grees higher  at  most — but  because  there 
is  a  subtle  difference  in  the  quality  of 
the  atmosphere,  a  tempering  softness. 
In  summer,  too,  you  may  lie  out  in 
your  boat  on  one  of  the  salt  ponds  and 
watch  a  blue  heron  fishing,  or  the  lan- 
guid sails  traveling  down  the  horizon 
far  out  beyond  the  yellow  line  of  the 
beach,  without  being  conscious  of  the 
heat,  without  being  conscious  of  much 
of  anything,  in  fact,  but  earth  and 
water  and  sky  and  the  sweet  delight 
of  being  alive.     So  one  lies  in  a  boat  on 
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Chesapeake  Hay  and  hears  as  in  a  dream 
the  chant  of  a  negro  fisherman, 
"Mary  weep  an'  Martha  moan, 
You   better   leave   them   chillun   alone — " 

coming  sweetly  over  the  water.  Jt 
seems  almost  as  if  South  County  had 
been  torn  by  the  Gulf  Stream,  soil  and 
foliage  alike,  from  the  Southland  and 
deposited    upon    alien    New    England. 

Inland  Seamen 

Geographically,  South  County  is  a 
part  of  the  southern  shore  of  Long 
Island  rather  than  Connecticut.  Its  sea 
line,  all  the  way  from  Westerly  to  Point 
Judith,  is  a  narrow  strip  of  yellow 
sand,  sometimes  not  two  hundred  yards 
across,  and  dotted  here  and  there  by 
rows  of  summer  cottages.  Behind  this 
protecting  bar  of  sand  the  salt  marshes 
stretch  back  inland  for  several  miles, 
barren  of  trees,  to  the  higher  ground 
where  the  Post  Road  runs  and  what 
seems,  beyond  the  Post  Road,  like  a 
great  level  wave  of  the  land  rolling 
dowi  to  meet  the  sea  and  marsh.  Al- 
ternating with  these  marshes,  however, 
are  blue  salt  ponds,  Quonochontaug, 
Ninigret,  Green  Hill,  Trustom  and 
Point  Judith,  kept  salt  by  narrow  in- 
lets through  the  sand  bar,  but  com- 
pletely land-locked,  shallow,  and  in- 
comparable for  small  sailing  craft  and 
oyster  beds.  At  the  inland  heads  of 
these  ponds  are  the  South  County  vil- 
lages and  the   Post  Road. 

The  mariners  of  South  County  are 
not  deep-sea  fishers  but  navigators  of 
these  inland  waters,  expert  in  oysters 
and  eels.  The  shores  of  the  ponds  are 
broken  by  small  promontories  crowned 
with  oak,  bay  bushes,  and  huckleberries, 
and  the  great  marshes  between  are  now 
and  again  checkered  with  cornfields  or 
squares  of  pasture,  and  adorned  by  an- 
cient houses,  as  gray  as  the  gray  stone 
walls  about  them,  sitting  solidly  under 
the  vast  dome  of  sky,  no  less  a  part  of 
nature  than  would  be  some  giant  boul- 
der, hewn  into  symmetry. 

If  you  climb  the  low,  wooded  ridge 
which  presses  down  from  the  north  all 
along  the  Post  Road,  your  southward 
view  discloses  to  you  the  entire  con- 
figuration of  the  shore.    At  your  feet  is 


the  ribbon  of  the  road,  winding,  per- 
haps, through  a  little  village  with  its 
white  steeple  and  gray  grist  mill.  Be- 
yond that  is  the  great,  level,  golden- 
green  plane  of  the  marshes  and  the 
sparkling  water  of  the  salt  pond,  dotted 
with  sails.  Four  miles  away  you  catch 
the  yellow  line  of  the  sand  bar,  laid  as 
with  a  ruler  from  cast  to  west,  and  be- 
yond that  the  blue  Atlantic,  with  Block 
Island  like  a  faint  mirage  on  the  sky- 
line. Over  this  vast  expanse  of  land 
and  water  domes  the  sky.  It  is  a  view 
incomparably  spacious,  considering  the 
slight  elevation  needed  to  attain  it,  and 
a  view  wherein  the  charm  depends  to  an 
unusual  extent  upon  the  design,  as  it 
were,  of  the  floor  of  the  world,  the 
broad  yet  intricate  pattern  of  salt 
marshes  and  ponds  and  ribboning  road. 
And  always  the  soft  salt  air  blows  over 
it,  and  on  the  hill  at  your  side  the  most 
tempting  of  huckleberries  grow  in  hos- 
pitable profusion. 

But  the  charm  of  South  County  is  not 
confined  to  the  seaboard  view  and  the 
salt  water.  Turn  inland  from  your  hill- 
top and  you  will  find  a  cart-track,  or 
perhaps  only  a  path,  winding  into  the 
pines  and  oaks.  Follow  this  track  a  lit- 
tle way,  and  all  sight  of  the  sea  is  lost. 
You  are  in  the  deep  woods.  A  mile, 
two  miles,  and  you  catch  the  glint  of 
water  through  the  foliage  ahead.  A 
few  steps  more,  and  you  are  on  the  shore 
of  a  fresh-water  pond,  which  stretches 
out  before  you  half  a  mile  or  so,  and 
then,  bending  around  a  promontory,  dis- 
appears into  the  silent  mystery  of  the 
forest.  There  are  no  houses,  no  boats, 
no  hint  of  man  beyond  the  dim  cart  track 
at  your  feet. 

If  you  try  to  follow  the  wooded  shores 
in  search  of  an  outlet,  you  will,  perhaps, 
sink  into  Narragansett  swamp  mud  up 
to  your  waist,  but  you  will  find  no  out- 
let. The  outlets  are  subterranean,  and 
their  termini  are  supposed  to  be  those 
springs  of  crystal  water  which  gush  out 
of  the  banks  of  the  salt  pond  two  miles 
away.  If,  however,  you  are  wiser  in 
woodcraft,  or  are  familiar  with  the  re- 
gion, you  may  find  a  track  around  the 
pond  on  higher  ground,  a  track  along  a 
glacial  moraine,  which  looks  as  though 
it  had  been  worn  deep  into  the  sand  by 
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the  passing  of  countless  feet  long  years 
ago.  It  is  an  old  Indian  trail.  Follow 
it,  and  presently  you  may  come  upon  a 
ring  of  stones  ■ —  the  old  Narragansett 
Council  Ring — and  then  upon  a  human 
habitation,  the  old  Indian  schoolhouse, 
converted  into  a  forest  lodge. 

If  you  enjoy  the  hospitality  of  that 
lodge,  hospitality  which  includes  incom- 
parable Rhode  Island  Jonny  Cakes 
baked  by  a  negroid  Indian  woman  who, 
as  a  girl,  went  to  school  in  this  same 
building,  and  thus  enjoy  the  use  of  one 
of  those  green  canoes  so  protectively 
colored  that  they  are  barely  visible  down 
against  the  wooded  shore,  you  may  steal 
up  to  windward  at  early  morning  on  a 
deer  and  her  fawns  drinking  at  the  end 
of  the  promontory,  and  see  the  white 
tails  of  the  little  fellows  disappear  into 
the  woods,  like  the  hindquarters  of  so 
many  rabbits,  when  your  camera  clicks. 

A  Land  of  Quiet  Trails 

You  may  wander,  too,  for  miles 
through  the  woods  and  swamps,  guided 
by  almost  invisible  trails,  coming  upon 
still,  black  little  rivers  and  unexpected 
clearings,  where  the  Indians  live,  the 
women  hoeing  the  corn  and  tending  the 
chickens,  the  men  smoking  luxuriously 
in  the  sun.  But,  for  all  your  careful 
observation  of  the  dim,  criss-crossed 
trails  and  cart-tracks,  you  will  remain 
in  South  County  many  a  long  day  be- 
fore you  are  certain  that  on  the  follow- 
ing morning  you  can  go  again  to  the 
cabin  or  the  stream  you  visited  the  after- 
noon before.  You  start  out  hopefully — 
nay,  confidently.  You  take  the  first  turn 
to  the  right,  then  the  second  to  the  left, 
by  the  wild  rhododendron  bush,  and 
walk  a  quarter  of  a  mile — -and  find  your- 
self in  a  swamp!  Then,  as  like  as  not, 
you  consume  the  rest  of  the  morning 
finding  your  way  back.  After  such  a 
trip,  you  understand  better  the  difficul- 
ties our  forefathers  encountered  in  sub- 
duing the  Narragansett  Indians.  There 
are  two  infallible  tests  of  a  true  ac- 
quaintance with  South  County — can  you 
find  your  way  through  the  swamp  and 
forest  from  Wood-River  Junction  to 
Cross's  Mill,  and  can  you  mix  and  bake 
a  Rhode  Island  Jonny  Cake?     If  you 


can  meet  these  tests,  you  have  two  ac- 
complishments to  be  proud  of. 

After  a  few  days  spent  in  the  Narra- 
gansett pines,  on  the  shore  of  a  fresh- 
water lake,  with  only  the  occasional  sight 
of  a  negroid  Indian  in  his  hidden  clear- 
ing to  remind  you  of  human  habitations, 
with  deer  in  the  brush  and  black  bass 
in  the  pond,  it  is  a  curious  sensation  to 
walk  southward  but  a  scant  two  miles 
and  suddenly  to  see  burst  upon  your 
vision  that  great  panorama  of  marsh  and 
sea  and  sky,  to  see  houses  and  ships,  to 
smell  the  salt  instead  of  the  pines,  and 
to  hear,  coming  up  the  white  Post  Road 
at  your  feet,  the  honk,  honk  of  a  motor 
horn. 

The  motor  passes,  in  a  cloud  of  dust, 
its  fat  and  over-dressed  occupants  be- 
speaking, even  from  your  lightning  view 
of  them,  cities  and  our  twentieth  century 
so-called  civilization.  You  peer,  through 
your  screen  of  huckleberry  bushes,  at 
their  cloudy  wake,  fast  drifting  over  the 
stone  wall  and  into  the  woods,  driven  by 
the  balmy  south  wind,  and  it  seems  to 
you  like  the  wraith  of  a  dream.  When 
it  is  quite  gone  you  come  down  the  hill, 
cross  the  road  into  the  pasture  beyond, 
and  wander  cross-lots  to  the  little  gray 
village.  There  is  mail  for  you,  and  a 
nod  of  welcome  from  the  hospitable  post- 
mistress in  the  tiny  post-office.  The 
miller  stands  at  the  door  of  his  old  gray 
mill  across  the  road.  You  can  hear  the 
rush  of  water  over  the  wheel,  coming 
from  the  lily-gemmed  pond  behind.  The 
rumbling  stones  are  grinding  out  white 
cornmeal,  soft  and  flaky,  for  your  fu- 
ture delectation.  An  old  man  strolls 
up  the  lane  from  the  pier,  a  heavy  bas- 
ket on  his  arm.  He  has  been  ketchin' 
a  few  oysters.  ' 

Down  at  the  foot  of  that  lane  your 
boat  is  moored.  The  day  is  fine,  the 
wind  steady.  The  sunlight  dances  on 
the  Salt  Pond.  You  stroll  down  the 
lane,  too  languid  and  genial  and  well- 
content  for  hurry,  take  a  drink  from  the 
spring  under  the  willow  of  the  nectar 
which  always  accompanies  the  ambrosia 
of  Rhode  Island  Jonny  Cake,  shake 
out  your  sail,  fill  your  pipe  anew,  and 
slip  out  over  the  dancing  Salt  Pond. 
You  fear  no  giant  waves,  behind  the 
far  yellow  line  of  the  protecting  sand- 
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bar.  You  have  only  to  feel  the  tiller 
pressing  gently  at  your  ribs,  to  watch 
the  blue  herons  on  the  shore,  to  see  be- 
hind you  the  white  steeple  of  the  village 
against  the  wooded  hills,  around  you 
the  green,  level  marshes,  before  you  the 
blue  of  the  open  sea,  and  over  you  the  sky. 
Hurry  and  turmoil  seem  very  far 
away,  the  rushing  motor  car  again  a 
dream.  You  are  in  a  quiet  corner  of 
the  New  England  of  the  past,  but  a 
corner  wind-kissed  from  the  south,  lan- 


guid, warmer,  more  provocative  of  lazy 
dreaming.  You  are  in  old  South  Coun- 
ty, and  your  cup  of  summer  happiness 
is  full,  for  even  as  the  sun  stands  in  the 
meridian,  warning  you  it  is  noon,  and 
you  put  your  tiller  hard  over,  there 
comes  to  your  nostrils  the  scent  of 
Jonny  Cake  cooking,  three  miles  against 
the  wind,  and  as  your  little  craft  takes 
the  bone  in  her  teeth  and  rips  up  the 
Pond  your  mouth  begins  to  water  for 
the  ambrosia  of  Olympus. 


GUINEA  FOWLS  FOR  MARKET 


IT  is  only  recently  that  people  have 
begun  to  realize  the  importance  and 
usefulness  of  the  guinea  fowl.  To- 
day the  indication  is  that  it  will  be  raised 
for  commercial  uses  in  much  larger  quan- 
tities in  the  future  than  in  the  past. 

The  guinea  fowl  might  well  be  bred 
in  the  United  States  more  extensively 
than  is  yet  the  case,  either  along  with 
other  poultry  or  in  larger  numbers  by 
themselves.  The  varieties  have  been  im- 
proved during  recent  years,  and  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  the  improvement 
will  continue  and  the  breeding  of  this 
fowl  will  become  an  increasingly  impor- 
tant branch  of  the  poultry  industry. 

The  birds  do  well  with  comparatively 
little  care,  and  in  pleasant  weather  they 
require  very  little  food  except  what  they 
themselves  will  gather  if  allowed  to 
range.  In  spite  of  the  half-wild  habits 
they  retain  in  such  cases,  they  may  be 
trained  to  more  domestic  ways  in  many 
respects — at  least  enough  for  all  practi- 
cal purposes — and  may  be  readily  fed 
and  fattened  especially  for  market  when 
the  proper  time  comes. 

Even  when  very  young,  guineas  are 
very  hardy  and  free  from  disease.  Al- 
though later  on  they  become  noisy  and 
quarrelsome,  these  habits  are  not  with- 
out their  virtues,  as  they  give  warning 
and  scare  away  hawks  and  other  marau- 
ders from  the  poultry  yards.  Guineas 
eat  such  large  quantities  of  insects  that 
they  often  are  quite  useful  in  helping  to 
destroy  these  pests  on  the  farm.  They 
also  eat  many  wild  seeds. 


There  is  already  a  fair  demand  for 
guinea  fowl,  especially  in  New  York  and 
other  cities  in  the  eastern  part  of  the 
United  States,  and  this  condition  will 
soon  obtain  in  all  leading  markets  if 
present  indications  count  for  anything. 
As  the  demand  for  guinea  meat  increases 
as  a  substitute  for  game  or  other  birds 
and  fowls,  guineas  ought  to  become  a 
source  of  considerable  profit  to  poultry 
raisers  generally.  Very  young  birds  for 
broilers  bring  good  prices  early  in  the 
season  in  city  markets,  while  the  older 
fowls  are  readily  salable  throughout  the 
autumn  and  winter. 

Guineas  may  be  prepared  for  the  table 
like  any  ordinary  fowl  or  like  game 
birds.  They  have  much  the  same  food 
value  as  chickens  and  are  as  economical 
when  bought  at  about  the  same  price  per 
pound.  At  moderate  prices  they  furnish 
the  body  with  about  as  much  nourish- 
ment for  a  given  sum  as  medium  cuts  of 
beef  and  mutton,  and  at  higher  prices 
correspond  in  value  with  more  expensive 
cuts  and  with  such  poultry  as  turkey, 
green  goose,  etc. 

In  view  of  these  facts,  guinea  meat 
can  scarcely  be  recommended  for  fami- 
lies that  have  to  make  every  penny  count, 
but  it  might  well  be  more  extensively 
eaten  by  the  moderately  well-to-do  and 
would  furnish  a  most  acceptable  variety. 
Guinea  eggs  are  also  considered  very 
choice  eating,  and  while  they  are  much 
like  hens'  eggs  in  food  value,  they  have  a 
very  delicate  flavor  that  makes  a  wel- 
come change  of  diet. 
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IV 


THE  PEACE  RIVER  PASS 


™HE  gloomy  fancies  of 
night  on  the  Parsnip 
River  were  effectually 
dissipated  by  the  morn- 
ing sun.  It  was  the  first 
and  last  time  that  we 
were  at  all  troubled  by  a  sense  of  our 
solitariness.  Thev  third  day  on  the  river 
we  made  first-rate  progress  with  the  cur- 
rent. To-day  the  uneasy  stream  lost 
itself  in  the  net  work  of  channels  it  had 
dug,  and  we  could  never  be  sure  if  we 
were  in  the  main  stream  or  about  to 
run  dry  in  an  abandoned  "snye." 

With  the  approach  of  afternoon  the 
mountains  began  to  rise  close  and  high 
on  our  right  hand,  and  we  knew  that 
the  forks  of  the  Peace  must  be  near. 
The    Parsnip    flows   almost   due   north, 
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and  the,  Finlay  comes  down  from  the 
north  in  the  same  valley.  They  collide 
head  on,  as  it  were,  and  swing  off  at 
right  angles  through  the  pass.  That  is 
the  point  where  the  Peace  River  offi- 
cially   starts. 

We  reached  the  meeting  of  the  wa- 
ters at  sunset.  The  two  streams  were 
of  nearly  equal  volume,  and  it  appeared 
that  they  ceaselessly  contended  for  the 
channel  with  varying  success.  On  this 
day  the  Finlay  was  in  flood  and  held 
possession.  Its  darker  current  shoul- 
dered the  Parsnip  out  of  the  way  and 
backed  up  its  waters  for  several  miles. 
The  line  of  division  was  as  clear  cut  as 
that  between  land  and  water.  When 
the  Blunderbuss,  proceeding  through  the 
still  water,  poked  her  nose  into  the  edge 


THE   RIVER   ROARED   DOWN  OUT   OF   SIGHT   BETWEEN    THE   WALLS   BELOW 


of  the  current,  she  spun  about  and  al- 
most rolled  over  under  the  impact. 

We  camped  on  a  wide  sand-bar  at  the 
point  of  junction.  Cooking  and  eating 
amidst  a  waste  of  fine  sand  has  its  dis- 
advantages, but  there  was  not  a  bush 
nor  a  tree  within  a  quarter  of  a  mile, 
hence,  we  hoped,  no  mosquitoes.  It 
was  a  vain  hope ;  they  gathered  from 
afar  with  a  glad  singing.  Again  we 
retreated  under  the  cheesecloth  with  our 
supper,  making  occasional  swift  sorties 
for  hot  cocoa.  Anybody  within  tele- 
phone communication  of  a  store  would 
have  smiled  at  the  way  we  measured 
out  our  cocoa,  pinch  by  pinch,  and 
turned  up  our  eyes  and  smacked  our 
lips  as  we  drank  it.  Bread  and  bacon 
and  rice  were  very  good  in  their  way, 
but  cocoa  was  luxurious. 

Half  a  mile  below  our  camp  we  could 
hear  the  dull  roar  of  the  Finlay  rapids 
which  filled  us  with  a  kind  of  pleasant 
foreboding  for  the  next  day.  In  the 
morning,  when  we  took  to  the  current, 
we  examined  the  approach  anxiously. 
We  had  as  usual  collected  a  variety  of 
information.  Some  had  said  we  might 
easily  shoot  these  rapids,  others  had  fore- 
told a  watery  grave  if  we  tried  it.  Some 
had  directed  us  to  keep  to  the  southerly 
bank,  while  others  with  equal  assurance 


had   recommended  us  to  try  the  other. 

The  course  of  the  current  indicated 
that  the  deepest  water  would  be  found 
close  to  the  right  hand  or  southern  bank, 
and  we  accordingly  hugged  that  shore. 
It  fortunately  proved  to  be  the  proper 
course.  We  landed  at  the  head  of  the 
rapid  to  look  it  over.  The  photograph 
we  took  .from  this  point  shows  the  gen- 
eral outlook.  We  had  descended  places 
as  bad  in  the  Fraser  and  could  no  doubt 
have  safely  weathered  it,  but  when  we 
considered  our  precious  few  pounds  of 
grub  and  the  hundreds  of  miles  that  sep- 
arated us  from  a  fresh  supply,  we  chose 
the  course  of  prudence  and  decided  to 
carry  around. 

There  was  a  well-worn  portage  trail, 
and  the  carry  was  short,  inasmuch  as  an 
accommodating  backwater  swept  up  be- 
hind the  point  of  rocks  shown  in  the 
picture.  We  put  the  Blunderbuss  in 
that  and  paddled  down  through  smooth 
water  to  the  foot  of  the  rapids.  The 
camera,  with  all  its  literalness,  is  fre- 
quently a  liar  in  effect.  However,  in 
this  case  no  word  description  of  the 
Finlay  rapids  is  necessary,  because  it  is 
faithfully  represented  in  the  picture.  It 
was  a  beautiful  sight. 

Below  the  rapids  the  river  widened 
into    the    majestic    proportions    we    ex- 
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pected  of  the  Peace.  We  swept  around 
a  great  bend,  and  the  gateway  of  the 
Rockies  lay  immediately  before  us.  We 
welcomed  the  mountains  like  old  friends. 
It  was  a  superb  sight;  our  exclamations 
of  wonder  and  delight  sounded  feeble  in 
our  own  ears.  There  was  nothing  of 
the  terrible  in  it,  as  of  a  dark  cleft  or 
gorge;  the  mountains  seemed  to  draw 
courteously  back  on  either  hand,  and 
through  the  royal  avenue  they  opened 
the  river  moved  graciously  and  unhur- 
ried. "Noble"  was  the  word  that  con- 
tinually recurred  to  us.  The  wide 
green  river  fringed  with  pines  had  an 
unspeakably  noble  air ;  the  mighty,  Hung- 
up rock  masses  were  no  less  noble. 

"The  Mountain  of  Gold" 

The  first  great  eminence  on  the  right 
is  Mount  Selwyn.  We  had  eagerly 
looked  forward  to  the  sight  of  it,  first 
on  account  of  its  reputed  magnificence, 
which  caused  the  matter-of-fact  report 
of  the  original  survey  to  burst  into  elo- 
quence ;  secondly,  because  of  the  roman- 
tic name  it  has  since  acquired.  Through- 
out the  North  Selwyn  is  known  as  "the 
mountain  of  gold."  The  lesser  height 
that  buttresses  its  base  so  far  as  it  has 
been  explored  is  entirely  composed  of 
metal-bearing  quartz. 

Mount  Selwyn  is  6,200  feet  high, 
which  in  figures  is  nothing  to  speak  of 
in  comparison  with  the  monarchs  of  the 
Yellowhead  pass  that  we  had  doffed  our 
hats  to.  But  the  pass  itself  here  is  fif- 
teen hundred  feet  lower.  Selwyn  is  of 
a  very  distinguished  and  beautiful  con- 
tour, and  it  rises  sheer  from  the  water, 
revealing  itself  wholly  to  the  view  with 
an  effect  of  grandeur  equal  to  peaks  of 
twice  its  size.  We  photographed  it  from 
up  the  river  as  it  first  comes  into  view 
and  again  from  the  other  side.  Neither 
picture  does  it  justice. 

From  the  beginning  of  the  trip  we 
had  been  promising  ourselves  a  try  for 
the  summit  of  Mount  Selwyn,  and  now 
even  though  we  had  such  need  to  hurry 
we  could  not  bear  to  give  up  the  plan. 
So  we  decided  to  devote  the  next  day 
to  it.  Without  difficulty  we  found  the 
regular  camping-place  with  poles  and 
bail-hooks  ready  to  our  hand.     It  was 


one  of  the  best-chosen  spots  on  the  river. 
A  brawling  mountain  stream,  fed  by  the 
snows  of  Selwyn  and  famous  for  its  arc- 
tic trout,  emptied  into  the  Peace  be- 
side us. 

From  our  camp  an  old  trail  led  in- 
land and  this  we  followed  next  day. 
It  presently  brought  us  to  an  interesting 
and  melancholy  memento  of  a  former 
expedition  to  Mount  Selwyn.  This 
was  a  log  shack  with  the  roof  fallen  in 
and  the  contents  rotting  and  rusted  with 
the  damp.  There  was  the  bed  on  which 
they  had  slept  fifteen  years  before,  with 
the  remains  of  the  spruce  boughs  that 
had  been  their  mattresses.  There  were 
the  little  furnaces  falling  to  pieces,  the 
melting  pots,  and  the  porcelain  molds, 
and  there  were  many  moldy  sticks  of 
dynamite  that  we  handled  gingerly.  It 
looked  like  the  erbswurst,  out  of  which 
we  made  soup  on  high  days  and  holi- 
days. 

Beyond  the  hut  the  trail  began  to 
climb,  and  it  brought  us  in  turn  to  all 
the  little  excavations  they  had  made  in 
the  mountain  side.  The  clean  splintered 
rock  lay  about  as  if  the  blasts  had  been 
set  off  but  the  day  before,  and  we  saw 
more  than  one  hammer  that  had  been 
carelessly  dropped  at  the  end  of  the 
day's  work,  never  to  be  picked  up  again. 
At  intervals  we  came  to  square  posts 
driven  into  the  earth,  with  inscriptions 
in  lead  pencil  to  the  effect  that  So- 
and-so  hereby  gave  notice  of  his  inten- 
tion to  file  a  claim,  etc.,  etc.,  with  dates 
thirteen  years  old  and  upwards.  Many 
of  the  pencil-marks  were  astonishingly 
fresh.  It  is  said  that  every  foot  of  the 
lower  slopes  of  Selwyn  has  been  claimed 
and  re-claimed.  Some  day  when  trans- 
portation becomes  feasible,  no  doubt 
there  will  be  a  great  battle  fought  for 
possession  of  the  mountain  of  gold. 

The  trail  ended  at  the  last  excava- 
tion, and  thereafter  we  had  to  push  our 
own  way  through  a  dense  poplar  cop- 
pice. But  it  is  easy  to  climb  a  moun- 
tain ;  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  plant  each 
step  higher  than  the  one  before,  and 
you're  bound  to  arrive  at  the  summit 
at  last.  We  were  looking  for  the  moun- 
tain goat  trail  described  in  the  report  of 
the  first  surveyor,  and  in  the  end  we 
found  it.     It  led  us,  except  for  a  few 
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MT.  SELWYN — AT  OUR  FEET  LAY  THE  PEACE  RIVER 
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places  where  not  having  the  prehensile 
front  hoofs  of  haplocerus  montanus,  or 
his  nerve,  we  had  to  go  round,  direct  to 
the  summit. 

To  an  experienced  Alpinist  no  doubt 
Selwyn  would  have  been  mere  child's 
play,  but  we  whose  first  adventure  it 
was  above  the  snow-line  found  it  suffi- 
ciently exciting.  We  dug  our  fingers 
and  toes  into  the  face  of  little  precipices, 
not  daring  to  look  behind  us.  We 
crawled  carefully  over  steep  rock  slides, 
wondering  casually  what  we  would  look 
like  at  the  bottom  if  a  slide  happened  to 
take  place  just  then.  We  crept  around 
the  edge  of  an  awful  gorge  with  our  in- 
ternal organs  slowly  rising  into  our 
throats. 

The   upper  slopes   have   been   largely 


burned  over  long  ago,  and 
getting  over  the  bleached, 
fallen  trunks  was  like  climb- 
ing hundreds  of  tangled 
fences.  By  and  by  we  got 
above  the  timber.  The  side 
of  the  mountain  we  went  up, 
which  is  the  side  shown  in 
the  first  picture,  consists  of 
about  six  little  peaks,  one 
above  the  other.  Toiling  up, 
we  hailed  each  one  of  these 
as  the  actual  summit,  only  to 
find  an  even  higher  point  be- 
hind it.  The  whole  moun- 
tain was  starred  with  flow- 
ers, many  of  them  strange  to 
us,  and  all  delicately  beauti- 
ful. As  we  approached  the 
summit  a  pair  of  ptarmigan 
in  black  and  white  dresses 
hovered  in  front  of  us,  posi- 
tively refusing  to  be  driven 
away  by  stones.  We  quenched 
our  thirst  by  eating  snow. 

The  apparent  summit  is 
the  overhanging  cliff  of  den- 
tated  rocks  that  shows  clear- 
ly in  the  second  picture.  The 
actual  summit  is  a  blunt, 
rounded  cone  lying  behind 
it.  It  was  like  the  roof  of 
a  medieval  castle  with  two 
turrets  connected  by  a  nar- 
row, flat  terrace.  We 
reached  it  at  one  o'clock. 
The  view,  it  is  needless  to 
say,  was  magnificent.  It  was  as  if  the 
whole  world  was  spread  below  us,  an 
empty  world,  ourselves  the  only  humans 
left  in  it. 

At  our  feet  lay  the  Peace  River,  near- 
ly a  mile  below.  To  the  left  was  the 
wide,  misty  valley  of  the  Finlay,  bound- 
ed far  away  by  the  snow-capped  Omi- 
neca  range.  Beginning  at  that  point 
and  turning  three-quarters  of  the  way 
'round  the  horizon,  there  lay  below  us 
a  strange,  troubled  sea  of  mountain 
peaks.  Peaks,  peaks,  peaks  thrust  up  in 
reckless  disorder.  It  was  like  a  fantastic 
papier-mache  decoration.  Deep  between 
some  of  the  nearer  heights  we  had 
glimpses  of  wild  and  beautiful  valleys 
probably  never  trodden  by  man.  Hid- 
den  in  a  bowl  behind    Mount   Selwyn 
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was  a  jewel  of  a  lake,  that 
was  neither  sapphire  nor  em- 
erald but  more  vivid  than 
either. 

I  confess  that  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Mount  Selwyn  I 
felt  more  comfortable  sitting 
down.  I  had  not  the  impulse 
to  cast  myself  over  the  brink 
that  I  believe  is  usual  with 
inexperienced  climbers,  but  I 
had  the  no  less  uneasy  feel- 
ing that  the  mountain  itself 
was  unsteady  on  its  base  and 
likely  to  topple  over  before 
we  could  get  down.  It  was 
too  airy  a  perch  to  be  com- 
patible with  any  feeling  of 
security.  If  a  good  strong 
gust  of  wind  happened  to 
come  along,  there  was  noth- 
ing to  grab  hold  of  but  each 
other. 

However,  we  found  com- 
fortable hollows  for  our 
backs,  and  there  we  lay  eat- 
ing our  lunch,  protected  from 
the  cold  wind.  Beautiful 
red,  yellow,  and  green  mosses 
filled  the  interstices.  Moss 
made  a  grateful  footing  to 
moccasined  feet  after  the 
sharp  stones.  The  lunch  con- 
sisted of  a  few  lumps  of  stale 
bannock  that  we  had  stuffed 
in  our  pockets,  with  some  pieces  of  choc- 
olate fudge  that  my  partner  was  adept 
in  making.  I  had  lost  most  of  my  pieces 
to  him  on  the  way  up,  in  bets  as  to  the 
summit,  but  he  magnanimously  returned 
them  to  be  repaid  out  of  the  next  lot 
to  be  made. 

Then  we  took  our  pictures  and  started 
down.  We  anticipated  a  swift  and 
easy  descent,  but  Destiny  ordered  other- 
wise. Where  there  is  only  one  way  to 
go  up  a  mountain,  and  that  is  up,  there 
is  the  whole  compass  to  choose  from 
coming  down.  As  long  as  we  were  on 
the  bare  upper  slopes  with  the  whole 
world  spread  beneath  us  the  way  was 
clear,  though  too  much  speed  was  slow- 
est in  the  end,  as  we  found  when  I 
twisted  a  leg  between  a  boulder  and  a 
fallen  tree  trunk.  Coming  down  it  was 
amusing  to  roll  big  stones  out  of  their 
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niches  and  watch  them  leap  and  plunge 
like  mad  elves  down  the  steep  into  the 
river. 

It  was  upon  reaching  the  growing 
timber  that  we  became  confused.  We 
lost  the  faintly  marked  trail,  found  it 
and  lost  it  again.  It  appeared  there 
were  a  score  of  aimless  tracks  crossing 
and  recrossing  on  the  mountain  side. 
Finally  we  went  hopelessly  astray  in  a 
primeval  forest  without  tracks  of  any 
kind.  None  but  those  who  have  tried  to 
make  their  way  through  ancient  timber 
on  a  steep  slope  can  picture  the  difficul- 
ties. Gigantic  fallen  trunks  barred  the 
way  in  every  direction,  or  made  preca- 
rious bridges  that  landed  us  nowhere. 
Often  the  apparently  sound  logs  col- 
lapsed into  powder  under  our  feet. 
Lovely  green  mosses  concealed  treacher- 
ous   crevices    into    which    we    dropped 
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thigh-deep.    And  I  had  a  rapidly  stiffen- 
ing leg. 

The  only  thing  we  had  to  guide  us 
was  the  sound  of  the  brawling  stream 
that  we  knew  emptied  beside  our  camp. 
In  the  course  of  time  we  reached  its 
banks.  Here  was  a  tremendous  tangle 
of  drift-logs  brought  down  by  the  fresh- 
ets. We  made  our  slow  way  by  the 
course  of  the  stream,  expecting  to  find 
camp  nearby,  but  to  our  astonishment 
the  journey  lengthened  into  hours  with- 


narrow  places  where  it  carried  the  Blun- 
derbuss through  like  an  automobile.  We 
looked  over  our  shoulders  and  lo !  the 
place  we  had  just  passed  was  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  astern.  There  were  some 
ugly-looking  reefs  and  rapids,  but  none 
that  extended  all  the  way  across  the 
river. 

The  current  must  have  averaged 
seven  miles  an  hour,  for  our  ordinary 
paddling  rate  with  the  clumsy  Blunder- 
buss in  slack  water  was  only  three,  yet 
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out  any  sign  of  the  river  appearing.  It 
seemed  as  if  there  must  be  bad  medicine 
in  it.  How  we  could  ever  have  strayed 
so  far  up  that  valley  is  still  a  mystery. 
We  must  have  been  six  miles  out  of  our 
way.  It  was  half-past  nine  before  we 
made  camp.  Except  for  half  an  hour 
at  the  summit,  we  had  been  on  the  go 
since  eight  that  morning. 

During  the  whole  of  the  following 
day  we  were  traveling  through  magnifi- 
cent mountain  scenery.  Unhappily  the 
finest  peaks  lay  to  the  south  of  the  river, 
where  the  sun  shone  directly  in  the 
camera's  eye.  For  the  most  part  the 
river  was  smooth,  and  to  one  traveling 
with  it  the  current  was  deceptive.  We 
were  astonished  when  we  had  occasion 
to  land,  at  the  rate  at  which  the  green 
flood  came  sweeping  down.    There  were 


after  four  hours'  work  we  hove  in  sight 
of  the  Parlez  Pas  rapids,  which  are  said 
to  be  forty  miles  from  Selwyn.  These 
are  considered  worse  than  the  Finlay 
rapids.  The  name  is  misapplied,  for 
while  we  were  yet  two  miles  away  the 
"speak"  of  the  rapids  was  loud  enough 
to  accelerate  the  beating  of  our  hearts. 
We  had  the  same  confusion  of  direc- 
tions here  as  to  the  channel.  After  the 
usual  agony  of  indecision  the  pilot  chose 
the  right-hand  bank  to  land  on.  This 
rapid  was  in  the  middle  of  a  long, 
straight  reach,  and  one  side  looked  as 
good  as  the  other.  This  was  probably 
the  wrong  side ;  it  was  an  ugly-looking 
place,  broken  with  rocks  and  shallows. 
However,  rather  than  go  to  the  trouble 
of  pulling  upstream  and  crossing  over, 
we  decided  to  make  the  best  of  it. 
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Descending  it  ourselves  was  out  of 
the  question,  so  we  decided  to  let  the 
Blunderbuss  over  the  first  drop  on  a 
line,  then  to  land  her  and  carry  over  a 
wide  projecting  reef  to  the  backwater 
below.  To  this  end  we  tied  together 
all  the  odd  pieces  of  rope  we  possessed. 
We  had  no  idea  how  she  would  behave 
on  the  end  of  a  string.  A  great  tree 
had  partly  fallen  into  the  water  right  in 
our  path,  and  we  much  feared  for  the 


ti)  single  us  out  for  their  malice.  The 
sun  shone  everywhere  but  where  we 
were.  On  the  next  day  the  mountains 
began  to  flatten  out  and  the  valley  to 
spread.  The  river  pursued  a  tedious, 
roundabout  course  among  wide,  exposed 
bars.  There  is  a  fable  in  the  country 
that  any  of  these  bars  will  pay  a  man's 
wages  in  gold. 

We  had  now  passed  through  the  main 
chain  of  the  Rockies,  though  the  great 


WE  HAD  NO  IDEA  HOW  SHE  WOULD  BEHAVE  ON  THE  END  OF  A  STRING 


conjunction  of  branches  and  knots  in 
the  rope. 

The  camera  has  caught  the  Blunder- 
buss as  she  floated  over  the  first  drop. 
It  was  an  anxious  moment.  When  she 
struck  the  white  comber  that  appears  to 
the  right  of  the  picture,  there  was  not 
enough  of  her  under  water  to  carry  her 
through  it.  Consequently,  the  wave 
held  her  there ;  she  swung  broadside 
and  almost  rolled  under  before  we  suc- 
ceeded in  hauling  her  ashore.  We  had 
taken  the  precaution  to  keep  out  the  few 
pounds    of    grub    that    remained    to    us. 

These  operations,  together  with  land- 
ing, unloading,  portaging,  and  loading 
again,  all  consumed  a  lot  of  time,  and 
we  made  but  ten  miles  farther  that  day. 
During  the  afternoon  there  were  fre- 
quent cold  squalls  of  rain  that  seemed 


canyon  still  lay  before  us.  Ever  since 
the  first  white  man  saw  it,  it  has  been 
called  Rocky  Mountain  canyon,  though 
the  Rockies  are  fifty  miles  away.  We 
looked  for  it  eagerly.  Like  every  great 
work  of  nature  it  has  surrounded  itself 
with  an  awful  reputation.  "For  God's 
sake  don't  get  carried  down!"  everybody 
had  said  who  knew  the  place,  and  we 
were  prepared  to  drive  the  canoe  into  the 
bank  at  the  slightest  warning. 

As  it  turned  out,  however,  there  was 
no  danger  of  mistaking  the  canyon. 
Long  before  we  reached  it,  we  saw  a 
significant  wall  of  rock  blocking  the 
river's  course,  and  from  under  it  issued 
an  ominous  hoarse  roar,  none  but  the 
deaf  could  ignore.  A  little  flag  flutter- 
ing from  a  pole  drew  us  to  a  landing  a 
few  hundred   yards  above  the  opening. 
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It  was  the  first  sign  of  human  occupancy 
we  had  seen  in  some  days.  Behind  it 
we  saw  a  cache  of  poplar  Logs.  This 
we  guessed  to  be  the  surveyor's  store, 
and  the  Hag  a  signal  to  guide  our  friend 
Bower,  who  was  somewhere  behind  us, 
to  a  landing. 

We  hastened  over  the  rocks  to  look 
into  the  fearful  hole  that  swallowed  the 
river  entire.  The  sight  provided  us  our 
keenest  thrill  hitherto.  The  mighty 
river  that  filled  a  whole  valley  above 
here  disappeared  through  an  opening  not 
more  than  seventy  yards  wide  and  roared 
down  out  of  sight  between  the  walls 
below.  It  was  an  incredible  sight. 
They  say  the  water  has  a  rise  and  fall 
of  fifty  feet  within  the  canyon,  and  cer- 
tainly we  saw  great  trees  cast  up  on  the 
rocks  at  least  thirty  feet  above  the  pres- 
ent water  level.  Unfortunately  we  put 
off  taking  a  picture  of  the  opening  for 
more  favorable  light,  and  in  the  end  it 
never  was  taken.  The  only  good  pic- 
ture we  secured  shows  the  canyon  a  short 
distance  below  the  opening. 

The  impressive  feature  is  not  the 
height  of  the  walls,  but  the  frightful 
force  and  volume  of  the  torrent  that 
sweeps  through.  In  this  respect  the 
Peace  River  canyon  suggests  only  the 
Whirlpool  Rapids  below  Niagara.  We 
cast  the  biggest  tree  trunk  we  could 
move  over  the  brink.  It  fell  into  a 
whirlpool,  stood  straight  on  end,  and 
slowly  went  down  out  of  sight.  It  did 
not  reappear  while  we  watched.  Across 
the  gorge  there  was  a  fissure  in  the  rock 
into  which  a  great  tree  trunk  had  been 
horizontally  driven  up  to  the  butt  by 
the  force  of  the  current.  The  water 
had  since  gone  down,  and  there  it  stuck 
in  the  wall  of  rock  like  a  nail  driven  into 
a  board. 

The  canyon  is  twenty-two  miles  long. 
No  one  has  ever  descended  it  alive,  but 
there  is  a  tradition  that  a  party  of  Iro- 
quois Indians  in  the  company's  employ 
once  lined  a  boat  up.  The  water  must 
have  been  at  a  lower  stage  than  we  saw 
it.  There  was  no  footing  then  on  the 
polished  walls  of  the  canyon,  even  for  an 
Iroquois.  We  learned  that  a  few  days 
before  we  saw  it  the  surveyor  had  sent 
down  an  empty  boat  strongly  braced 
with  logs.     Four  hours  later  the  watch- 


ers  at    the    other   end    secured    a   small 
splintered    piece   of   one   side. 

Having  satisfied  our  first  curiosity 
concerning  the  canyon,  we  looked  about 
for  the  fellow-creatures  we  expected  to 
find  in  the  vicinity.  Besides  the  sur- 
veyor's party  we  had  been  told  we  would 
find  Indians  here,  from  whom  we  might 
surely  obtain  horses  for  the  portage. 
There  were  horse  tracks  around  the 
cache  no  more  than  a  day  old,  and  we 
soon  came  upon  the  site  of  the  surveyor's 
camp,  but  it  was  abandoned.  Dividing 
forces  then,  we  explored  the  river  mead- 
ows and  the  bench  far  and  wide.  We 
found  many  tepee  poles  and  the  ashes 
of  burnt-out  fires,  but  the  Indians  had 
likewise  moved  on. 

Facing  Famine 

We  made  camp  on  the  site  of  the  sur- 
veyor's establishment,  and  debated  what 
to  do.  The  situation  was  not  without 
its  serious  aspect.  We  were  reduced  to 
two  pounds  of  flour  and  a  few  slices  of 
bacon.  We  had  a  few  cupfuls  of  rice 
besides,  but  the  little  bag  of  salt  had 
been  lost.  Whereas  the  canyon  is 
twenty-two  miles  long,  the  portage  trail 
which  cuts  across  a  wide  bend  is  only 
twelve,  but  even  twelve  miles  loomed 
big  before  us.  With  the  most  strenuous 
endeavors  it  would  take  us  three  days  to 
carry  all  our  stuff  across — and  on  two 
pounds  of  flour!  The  sum  was  hard  to 
do.  However,  we  recollected  that  luck 
had  always  been  with  us  so  far,  and  we 
felt  sure  we  would  find  the  surveyor  at 
the  other  end  of  the  trail.  We  decided 
to  take  about  forty  pounds  each  and 
cross  next  morning;  beg  a  little  flour, 
and  then  come  back  for  the  rest  of  our 
stuff. 

The  forty  pounds  seemed  like  nothing 
at  all  when  we  first  hoisted  it  on  our 
backs,  and  we  set  off  gaily.  But  on  the 
steep  hills  it  became  more  like  four  hun- 
dred. I  was  further  discommoded  by 
my  game  leg,  which  did  not  trouble  me 
much  on  the  level,  but  set  up  a  most 
convincing  pain  on  every  ascent.  It  was 
a  hot  and  steamy  day,  and  we  perspired 
by  the  quart.  However,  the  trail  was 
first-rate  and  in  spite  of  our  hindrances 
we  made  good  time. 
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We  had  gone  about  four  miles  when 
we  were  suddenly  brought  up  all  stand- 
ing by  the  tinkle  of  a  horse  bell  from 
ahead.  It  sounded  too  good  to  be  true. 
Then  we  heard  a  voice,  and  presently  a 
pack  train  swung  into  view,  jogging 
along  at  the  half  dead  rate  characteristic 
of  pack  ponies.  But  the  sight  of  us  elec- 
trified them.  Of  one  accord  they  turned 
tail  and  stampeded  madly  into  the  bush. 
Their  conductor,  an  odd-looking  figure 
with  a  bandanna  tied  over  its  head,  pur- 
sued them,  cursing  roundly.  We  waited 
rather  foolishly  in  the  trail.  It  was  not 
an  auspicious  beginning  to  an  acquaint- 
ance. 

Acquaintances  of  the   Trail 

A  second  train  made  its  appearance  on 
the  trail.  These  horses  were  better 
broken.  The  driver  rode  up,  and  we 
surveyed  each  other  curiously.  He  with 
his  sombrero,  neck  handkerchief,  chaps, 
and  big  six-shooter  might  have  stepped 
directly  out  of  the  pages  of  a  Western 
romance,  and  he  had  a  large,  devil-may- 
care  manner  to  suit.  He  was  in  charge 
of  the  outfit.  The  horses  belonged  to 
the  surveyor,  and  they  were  engaged  in 
transporting  his  supplies.  When  we 
stated  our  predicament  he  readily  agreed 
to  carry  us  across  if  we  would  wait  over 
a  day  to  let  him  collect  his  load.  There 
was  grub  in  the  cache  for  all. 

By  this  time  the  other  man  had  suc- 
ceeded in  rounding  up  his  horses.  He 
proved  to  be  a  curly-headed  young  fel- 
low with  the  face  of  a  boy  of  eighteen. 
It  was  only  after  we  had  listened  to  his 
wise  talk  by  the  fire  that  we  realized  his 
maturity.  This  was  Mac.  The  bold 
cow-puncher  was  George.  Mac  we 
found  had  twice  as  good  a  head-piece 
as  George,  but  he  lacked  the  other's  as- 
surance and  was  content  with  a  subor- 
dinate position.     Such  is  life!. 

We  slung  our  bags  on  the  poles  of  an 
abandoned  Indian  camp,  out  of  reach  of 
inquisitive  bears,  and  followed  our 
friends  back  to  the  river.  We  lunched 
together  in  the  highest  spirits.  There 
was  a  youthful  recklessness  about  George 
and  Mac  that  delighted  us.  Moreover 
it  was  the  first  meal  in  many  days  at 
which  my  partner  and  I  had  not  felt 


obliged  to  count  the  mouthfuls,  and  they 
had  jam!  How  we  did  lay  in,  to  be 
sure!  Mac's  bannock  was  even  better 
than  the  cookie's  of  Summit  Lake, 
though  his  method  was  the  exact  re- 
verse. Among  such  diverse  authorities 
I  despaired  of  ever  attaining  any  pro- 
ficiency myself. 

They  had  been  ordered  to  pick  up 
some  stuff  at  an  old  camp  ten  miles 
down  the  canyon,  and  my  partner  and 
I  eagerly  seized  at  the  chance  to  see  the 
canyon  in  the  middle,  where  but  few 
white  men  have  been.  We  turned  half 
the  horses  out  and  started  on  the  others. 
The  trail  was  of  the  roughest  and  we 
could  never  proceed  above  a  walk,  but 
it  was  a  great  ride,  leading  us  for  the 
most  part  through  a  virgin  forest. 

While  we  rode  we  improved  our  new 
acquaintances.  George  did  the  talking 
for  both  of  them.  He  could  not  be  in- 
duced to  tell  of  his  experiences  in  the 
country.  His  heart  was  outside,  and  he 
preferred  to  dwell  on  how,  when  he 
last  visited  Seattle,  he  had  obliged  the 
best  tailor  in  town  to  come  to  his  room 
and  take  his  measure.  He  was  hungry 
to  talk  about  theaters  and  restaurants, 
and  whenever  "New  York"  was  men- 
tioned, his  face  became  wistful.  He 
particularly  inquired  as  to  the  prevailing 
fashions  for  young  men,  and  when  we 
told  him  that  wide  shoulders  and  baggy 
trousers  were,  going  out  his  face  fell. 

"What's  a  fellow  goin'  to  do  if  Na- 
ture ain't  been  kind  to  him  in  that  re- 
spect," he  said  dejectedly.  Then  his 
face  cleared,  and  he  gave  his  pony  a  cut. 
"I  don't  care,"  he  said  firmly.  "When 
I  go  to  town  I'll  have  the  widest  shoul- 
ders and  the  peg-toppedest  pants  that 
money  can  buy.  It's  all  right  for  a 
business  man  to  dress  quiet,  but  when  a 
chap  like  me  blows  in  for  a  bit  of  a 
time,  he  had  ought  to  look  sporty." 

It  proved  that  we  had  been  sent  on 
a  fool's  errand  to  the  old  camp.  How- 
ever, we  camped  cheerfully  in  the  rain, 
and  had  a  jolly  supper  of  bacon,  fried 
hard-tack,  and  jam,  lashings  of  jam.  We 
opened  a  new  tin  at  nearly  every  meal. 
Next  day  we  rode  back  through  the 
strangely  beautiful,  but  now  dripping 
forest.  Midway  we  paused  at  another 
camp,  and  here  my  partner  and  I  had 


NO  BOAT  COULD  HAVE  LIVED  LONG  IN  THOSE  TORN  WATERS 


our  chance  to  see  more  of  the  canyon  and 
to  photograph  it.  Unfortunately  these 
pictures  were  partial  failures. 

At  this  point  the  walls  of  rock  were 
about  a  hundred  and  twenty-five  feet 
high.  It  is  a  hard,  brown  rock  built  up 
in  many  sharply-defined  transverse  lay- 
ers, that  strikingly  exhibit  the  action  of 
the  water.  Below  where  we  stood  the 
canyon  widened  out  for  a  little  way,  and 
two  high  islands  of  rock  covered  with 
pine  trees  breasted  the  current  like  a 
pair  of  battleships.  No  boat  could  have 
lived  long  in  those  torn  waters.  Had 
we  had  the  time — and  the  grub — we 
would  dearly  have  liked  to  explore  the 
canyon  from  end  to  end.  Judging  from 
what  little  we  saw,  there  must  be  some 
wild  spots  in  it. 

On  the  following  day  when  we  made 
ready  to  cross  the  portage,  the  horses  we 
had  left  behind  us  were  not  to  be  found. 
Everything  in  the  Northwest  is  planned 
contingent  upon  catching  the  horses. 
The  four  of  us  spread  out  and  scoured 
the  country.  In  the  afternoon  I  finally 
came  upon  their  tracks  and  followed 
them  for  several  miles  along  the  Fort 
Grahame  trail,  but  had  to  turn  back 
without  them.  Gloom  prevailed  in  our 
camp.      It   rained    intermittently. 

Next  morning  Mac,  my  partner,  and 

{To    be 


I  set  off  leading  three  horses,  leaving 
George  with  the  fourth  to  round  up  the 
missing  beasts.  It  was  supposed  that  a 
wolf  or  a  bear  had  stampeded  them.  I 
trust  he  had  not  to  pursue  them  all  the 
way  to  Fort  Grahame.  That  was  a 
hundred  and  fifty  miles  or  more.  One 
of  the  horses  we  took  was  packed  with 
sugar  and  flour  for  the  surveyor,  while 
the  other  two  carried  our  outfit.  Such 
was  the  slowness  of  their  pace  that  we 
were  six  hours  on  the  way  and  reached 
Hudson's  Hope  as  weary  as  though  we 
had  walked  twice  the  distance  at  our 
ordinary  rate. 

On  top  of  the  bank  at  the  Hope  a 
young  man  was  waiting  for  us  with  a 
very  grave  face.  This  was  the  surveyor. 
Across  the  river  he  had  eighteen  men 
under  his  care,  and  the  grub  had  given 
out.  He  had  sent  George  on  a  hurry 
call  for  more,  and  now  after  four  days 
we  were  returning  with  one  load!  Un- 
der the  circumstances  it  would  not  have 
been  surprising  had  he  greeted  my  part- 
ner and  I  worse  than  coolly.  On  the 
contrary  he  was  exceedingly  polite. 
When  we  learned  the  state  of  affairs  we 
expressed  regret  for  our  share  in  holding 
up  his  supplies  but  he  waved  it  aside. 
A  man's  first  duty  was  to  help  travelers 
in  distress,  he  said. 
continued) 
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a  map  of — Well, 
never  mind.  The  one 
who  cannot  define  and 
the  other  who  cannot 
comprehend  without  a 
diagram,  make  a  hope- 
less combination,  anyway.  And  a  dia- 
gram is  a  confusing  thing,  although  it 
was  meant  to  illumine.  It  is  often  like 
a  very  bright  light  coming  toward  you 
on  a  very  dark  night.  You  can  see  even 
less  than  before. 

The  point  is  that  the  lay  of  the  land 
— and  of  the  sea — between  South  Amer- 
ica and  Europe  is  a  twister  for  the  ordi- 
nary person's  ideas  of  geography.  When 
the  Hesperides  left  Barbados  and  head- 
ed for  the  Azores  Shackles  had  a  no- 
tion that  the  Old  Lady — the  vessel,  that 
is — was  about  to  cross  the  Atlantic,  trav- 
eling from  west  to  east. 

Of  course,  Shackles  had  fever  and  a 
troublesome  arm  when  he  left  Barbados 
and  he  was  naturally  somewhat  twisted. 
Still,  one  rolling,  sunlit,  soundless  morn- 
ing when  the  Hesperides  was  four  days 
out  from  Bridgetown  and  in  about  lati- 
tude 20  north  and  longitude  45  west, 
Shackles,  coming  out  of  the  Old  Man's 
cabin  after  an  early  game  of  checkers, 
observed  that  either  the  compass  was 
crazy  or  the  Quartermaster  was  asleep 
at  the  wheel. 

Then  he  was  instructed.  He  learned 
that  the  Hesperides  must  climb  up  that 
great  pole-to-pole  funnel  of  Atlantic 
Ocean  to  get  anywhere  near  "the  other 
side."  The  vessel  was  now  laying  a 
course  practically  north-north-east  in 
order  to  hit  the  region  of  sunny  Spain! 

"What  land  is  there?"  asked  Shackles, 


pointing  straight  across  the  port  side  and 
at   right   angles  to   the  ship's  course. 

"If  you  followed  that  imaginary  line," 
said  the  Old  Man,  twinkling,  "you'd 
just  about  hit  New  York." 

"Sheer  off!"  said  Shackles.  "Not 
yet.  And  there?"  pointing  straight  out 
to  the  starboard  horizon. 

"There?"  said  the  Old  Man,  breaking 
into  a  broad  smile.  "If  everything  held 
out  we'd  make — mmm — Tristan  da 
Cunha,  or  maybe  Gongho  Island.  I 
knew  a  down-East  skipper  who  was 
wrecked  on  Gongho.  Got  on  a  lee 
shore  under  cliffs  that  were  just  a  few 
feet  higher  than  his  main  topmast.  As 
she  settled  the  men  shinnied  up  the  most 
and  stepped  off  and " 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Shackles  grave- 
ly, "but  I  was  warned  to  listen  to  no 
stories  of  yours." 

"Is  my  reputation  with  the  ship's 
company  as  bad  as  that?"  the  Old  Man 
growled. 

"I  tell  no  tales,"  said  Shackles,  "but 
you  are  discredited  as  a  story-teller  be- 
cause you  denied  the  best  yarn  you  were 
ever  concerned   in  yourself." 

"lira!"  And  the  Old  Man  shut  up 
like  a  bralloch.* 

Shackles  thought  he  had  offended 
him;  yet  he  was  curious  to  hear  the 
truth  about  an  adventure  in  which  the 
Old  Man,  then  a  young  man,  figured 
quite  bravely.  Shackles  was  something 
of  a  hero-worshiper. 

Presently  the  Old  Man  went  into  his 
cabin  behind  the  chart-room,  but  he  came 


*Scotch  for  "clam,"  according  to  the  Third 
Engineer. 
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back  in  a  minute  with  a  small  yellowed 
clipping  in  his  right  hand. 

"Think  I'd  better  give  you  this,"  said 
he,  "in  case  that  old  washerwoman  who 
oils  the  propeller  gives  you  a  twisted 
yarn.  No — don't  read  it  when  I'm 
around.     You  can  keep  it." 

Something  in  the  Old  Man's  manner 

he   seemed   much   embarrassed — made 

Shackles  quietly  stow  the  clipping  in  his 
pocket. 

"Well,"  said  the  visitor  on  the  bridge 
in  order  to  fill  in  a  silence,  "what  is 
the  nearest  land?" 

"Counting  out  the  islands,"  said  the 
Old  Man,  lighting  his  pipe  and  drop- 
ping into  a  canvas  deck-chair,  "I  should 
say  it  was  a  toss-up  between  the  United 
States  and  Sierra  Leone.  It's  a  bad 
place  this  to  lose  a  propeller  or  break  a 
tail-shaft.  It's  practically  in  the  dol- 
drums, too,  and  was  a  terror  in  the  old 
sailing  days. 

"Many  a  true  story" — the  growl  deep- 
ened on  the  word — "has  happened  here 
and  never  come  to  port.  Others  did 
come  to  port  and  it  was  always  a  story 
of  calms,  short  provisions,  often  mutiny, 
sometimes  murder.  Then  the  survivors 
trying  to  make  some  sort  of  land  and 
dying  off  one  by  one.  And  sometimes 
the  only  established  fact  in  the  story 
would  be  the  finding  of  an  open  boat 
with  nothing  much  worth  mentioning 
in  it." 

For  many  reasons  Shackles  remem- 
bers that  sunlit  morning  on  the  bridge 
with  the  Old  Man,  while  the  Hesperides 
rode  the  long  swell,  lifting  her  head  like 
some  magnificent  sea-creature  scanning 
the  horizon  and  descending,  satisfied,  to 
resume  her  mighty  swim.  Where  they 
sat  little  sound  came,  not  even  the  mur- 
mur of  the  engines  far  below;  only  the 
creak  of  the  wheel  turned  by  the  Quar- 
termaster's hands,  the  occasional  slap  of 
a  wet  mop  plied  by  a  barefooted  sailor 
on  the  deck  below,  and  the  long-drawn 
"A-a-a-ah!"  of  lazy  sea-content  from  the 
cutwater  of  the  graceful  fiddle  bow. 

For  when  Shackles  later  descended  to 
the  common  planks  and  read  the  little 
clipping  in  his  pocket,  he  knew  what 
manner  of  man  had  honored  him  with 
many  a  game  of  chess;  and  the  freed 
office-slave  longed  in  that  minute  to  go 


back    to    the    bridge    and — just    salute 
without  saying  anything. 

The  Old  Man  was  of  few  words 
himself,  which  is  probably  why  this  clip- 
ping was  the  chosen  account  of  his  own 
great  heroism: 

On  June  ist  (1878)  the  clipper  ship  Loch 
Ard  was  totally  wrecked  at  Curdie's  Inlet, 
within  a  few  miles  of  Hobson's  Bay  (Aus- 
tralia). Of  the  52  persons,  passengers  and 
crew  of  the  Loch  Ard,  only  two  survived — 
Tom  Pearce,  a  midshipman,  and  a  Miss 
Emily  Carmichael.  Pearce  supported  her  in 
the  water  and  swam  ashore  with  her.  He  is 
now  a  commander. 

Yes,  but  the  agonies  of  that  swim 
and  the  after-horrors  of  misery,  exhaus- 
tion, and  starvation  in  the  bush  before, 
they  were  picked  up!  Brave  Tom 
Pearce  spoke  of  these  things  but  once. 
He  was  the  same  modest,  deep-throated 
lion  until  he  died,  about  Christmas, 
1908.  But  before  that  he  held  his  ship 
upon  her  course  off  Cherbourg  and  drove 
her  graceful  fiddle  bow  through  the 
plates  of  a  lordly  German  sooner  than 
give  up  his  right  of  way ! 

They  both  put  back  for  repairs.  The 
courts  exonerated  the  Old  Man,  who 
presently  retired  from  the  sea  with  honor 
and  honors.  He  was  a  true  descend- 
ant of  the  English  sea-kings  and  should 
have  lived  in  the  days  of  Hawkins. 

There  are  three  kinds  of  passengers 
usually  aboard  a  ship  on  a  long  run. 
The  first  is  willing  to  start  something, 
the  second  is  not  unwilling  to  be  dragged 
into  it,  and  the  third  is  like  a  towel 
dipped  in  vinegar  and  waved  in  cold  air. 
They  were  all  aboard  the  Hesperides  on 
her  run  from  the  Indies. 

To  the  last-mentioned  dampening 
class  belonged  an  English  major  who 
was  returning  from  Trinidad  accompa- 
nied by  a  wife  with  a  lorgnette  and  a 
family  of  five  young  ladies.  The  sup- 
pressed skittiety  of  the  latter  was  proba- 
bly at  the  bottom  of  the  Embittered  Ma- 
jor's suspicion  of  all  mankind. 

In  the  second  class,  who  were  not  un- 
willing to  be  dragged  into  something, 
were  two  home-returning  mining  engi- 
neers, one  from  Peru,  the  other  .from 
Bolivia.  Unfortunately  for  shipboard 
amusement,  the  Peru  man  had  a  fit  one 
afternoon  and  Bolivia  David  was  so  up- 
set bv  the  misfortune   to   his   Peruvian 


OF  THE  52  PERSONS,  PASSENGERS  AND  CREW  OF  THE  "LOCH 
ARD,"    ONLY   TWO   SURVIVED 


Jonathan  that  he  moped  all  the  way  to 
Cherbourg  and  assuaged  his  sorrow 
meantime  with  large  quantities  of  gin 
and  aerated  "quinine  tonic."  Bolivia 
said  he  suffered  from  a  chronic  fever. 
In  the  class  of  those  who  were  will- 
ing to  start  something  away  from  the 
steward's  bar  were  the  Professor  and  his 
wife   (who  came  on  at  La  Guayra  and 


tipped  Shackles  one  dollar),  a  South 
American  Bishop  (white  and  quite  ath- 
letic), who  came  on  at  Port  of  Spain — 
and  Shackles  himself. 

Then  there  was  Don  Spinoza  Scri- 
bero  (of  whom  anon),  who  was  in  a 
class  by  himself. 

But  it  turned  out  that  the  Professor 
was    traveling   for    his    nerves    and    his 
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wife  would  take  part  in  nothing  without 
her  "dear  William."  The  Bishop  was 
seized  upon  by  the  Embittered  Major 
as  a  possibly  fit  associate  for  his  daugh- 
ters. Shackles,  in  disgust,  left  them  all 
snoring  under  the  awning  aft  or  playing 
shuffle-board  on  the  shady  side,  while  he 
himself  got  into  a  vulgar  football  game 
with  stokers  and  other  common  persons. 
In  the  course  of  the  game  something 
went  wrong  with  the  refrigerating  appa- 
ratus, and  the  Chief  fled  from  his  goal, 
while  ammonia  fumes  and  enginerial  lan- 
guage poured  along  the  alleys  of  the 
ship. 

The  Peru  man's  fit,  by  the  way,  was 
in  this  manner.  It  was  on  deck  during 
afternoon  tea  the  fifth  day  out  from 
Barbados.  (Yes,  sir!  There  was  style 
on  the  old  packet  when  the  home-going 
English  West  Indians  came  aboard.) 
Peru  smashed  half  the  ship's  best  china 
by  grabbing  the  steward  who  bore  it  on 
a  tray. 

"Assistant  Surgeon"  Shackles,  who 
was  present,  diagnosed  a  fit.  He  sent 
one  man  for  the  Doctor  and,  himself 
seizing  the  shoulders  of  the  fallen  engi- 
neer, got  Bolivia  to  take  his  feet.  Thus 
was  Peru  borne  to  the  nearest  bunk — 
in  the  Purser's  cabin.  As  he  was  lifted 
into  the  berth,  the  current  from  an  elec- 
tric fan  was  turned  upon  his  head.  It 
blew  a  shower  of  something  hot  and 
moist  all  over  Shackles'  face  and  crash 
suit.  It  was  as  if  someone  had  upset 
a  bottle  of  red  ink  in  the  rush. 

Next  moment  the  Doctor  came  in  and 
noticed  that  Shackles  was  covered  with 
blood.  The  usually  explosive  Doctor 
became  as  cool  as  iced  junket.  Taking 
Shackles  by  the  arm,  he  said: 

"Just  where  are  you  hurt?" 

Shackles  stared.  Then  the  matter  was 
explained.  The  Doctor's  eyes  twinkled 
as  he  turned  to  work  on  the  patient.  As 
he  loosened  up  the  gentleman  from  Peru 
he  said  to  the  Purser : 

"Suggest  to  Mr.  Shackles  that  it 
would  be  as  well  if  he  keel-hauled  him- 
self before  rejoining  the  ladies." 

As  Shackles,  looking  like  an  apprentice 
butcher,  went  to  his  cabin  in  the  officer's 
quarters  he  had  to  pass  the  bar.  There 
was  Bolivia  consoling  himself  and  others 
with    quinine    tonic.     Cries    of    horror 


greeted  the  spectacle,  who  explained  the 
red  and  issued  the  latest  bulletin.  Peru 
had  cut  his  head  in  falling.  Then  shrug- 
ging his  shoulders  like  an  Old  Cam- 
paigner, Shackles  walked  off  with  the 
remark : 

"This  is  a  hell  of  a  ship !" 

The  very  next  moment  he  was  sorry 
and  ashamed,  for  while  he  was  indeed 
becoming  an  Old  Campaigner,  he  had 
once  taken  a  vow  never,  never  to  be  an 
Experienced  Traveler! 

It  was  next  day  during  another  vulgar 
football  match  that  a  cabin  steward  came 
rushing  to  the  Doctor,  who  had  just 
stubbed  his  toe  on  a  stanchion. 

"Ax  pard'n,  Doctor,"  said  he,  "but 
you'd  best  take  a  look  at  the  Fit  Gent  in 
twenty-four.  'E  thinks  as  'ow  'e  must 
'a  broke  'is  'ead  in  the  fall  yesterday  an' 
feels  as  'ow  'e's  a-losin'  of  'is  conscience." 

"Go  back  and  tell  him,"  replied  the 
Doctor  wrothily  (a  stanchion  is  hard 
kicking),  "that  a  man  of  his  age  and 
probable  experience  has  no  right  to  have 
a  conscience!" 

Nevertheless,  the  good  Doctor  went  as 
soon  as  he  got  his  coat  and  his  profes- 
sional manner  on.  After  the  game  "As- 
sistant Surgeon"  Shackles^  looked  in  on 
the  patient.  Peru  was  just  a  little  anx- 
ious about  himself. 

"He's  a  Scotchman,"  said  the  Doctor, 
aside,  "and  epileptic.  He's  had  fits  be- 
fore— often." 

"Ah  hear  Ah  splashed  yer  clo'es,"  said 
the  patient  to  Shackles. 

"Some,"  said  Shackles. 

"Will  they  not  be  wearable  again — 
at  all  ?"  And  the  patient's  eye  was  wild 
with  anxiety. 

"It  was  only  a  cheap  crash  suit,"  was 
the  comforting  assurance. 

"Thank  the  Lord !"  said  the  Scot  fer- 
vently, and  from  that  hour  he  rapidly 
recovered. 

Later,  Shackles  found  Bolivia  sorrow- 
ing over  his  quinine  tonic. 

"Is  there  any  hope?"  he  asked,  in  a 
tone  that  implied  there  could  not  possibly 
be  any. 

"The  cut  on  the  head's  the  worst," 
said  Shackles.  "Of  course,  you  knew 
he  was  an  epileptic?" 

"He's — a — an  epileptic!"  gasped  Bo- 
livia,  hurriedly   adding  a  little  gin   to 
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his  quinine  tonic.  After  a 
horrible  pause,  he  added : 
"Why,  I  declare  I  only  met 
the  man  in  Panama!" 

"He's  had  'em  before," 
said  Shackles. 

"He's — had  'em  before?" 
was  the  ghostly  echo. 

"And  he'll  probably  have 
'em  again,"  said  Shackles. 

Bolivia  stared  in  one-eyed 
amazement  into  his  tall  glass 
of  quinine  tonic. 

"Lord!"  he  whispered, 
"and  to  think  I  never  knew 
it!" 

Shackles  departed,  ponder- 
ing on  the  mysterious  depths 
of  Bolivia's  emotions. 

His  autobiographer  is  not 
sure,  but  he  thinks  it  was  in 
the  evening  of  this  day  that 
Shackles  got  the  Journalistic 
Idea. 

Things  were  not  at  all  to 
the  knight-erratic's  liking. 
More  and  more  each  day  he 
was  forming  an  exclusive  so- 
ciety with  the  men  from  the 
bridge  and  engine-room  and 
stoke-hold.  Society  abaft  the 
funnels  was  too  eminently 
respectable;  so  much  so  that 
even  the  Chief  and  the  Doc- 
tor refused  to  enter  there. 
The  Purser  mixed  because  he 
had  to  and  the  Old  Man  ap- 
peared under  the  awning  in 
full  dress  every  evening  and 
growled  amiably  for  twenty 
minutes  by  the  watch. 

They  had  ices  all  day  long  and  teas 
in  the  afternoon,  and  in  the  evening  if 
it  was  not  bridge  it  was  a  dance  whereat 
an  ambitious  orchestra  of  three  pieces 
did  its  worst.  The  only  really  enjoyable 
thing  that  happened  aft  was  at  a  dance 
one  night,  when  a  long  swell  sent  the 
Embittered  Major  and  his  stout  lady 
sprawling  in  the  lee  scuppers  with  his 
two  elder  daughters  (they  refused  male 
partners)  bundled  on  top  of  them. 

The  dinners  were  now  full  dress  af- 
fairs and  the  ambitious  orchestra  at- 
tacked "William  Tell"  and  "Carmen" 
and  "Lucia"  with  a  bravery  unparalleled 


GOT    INTO    A    VULGAR    FOOTBALL    GAME    WITH 
STOKERS  AND  OTHER  COMMON  PERSONS 


even  in  the  Spanish-American  war. 
Shackles  suggested  to  the  leader  that, 
having  a  limited  number  of  instruments, 
it  might  be  well  to  try  pieces  more 
adapted  to  (say)  a  first  violin  and 
piano.  Thereupon  the  ambitious  orches- 
tra put  the  "Evening  Star"  to  the  rack. 
Wagner's  perfect  musical  sonnet  suc- 
cumbed. Shackles  has  never  heard  it 
since;  at  least,  it  has  never  been  the 
same. 

Well,  that  night  our  knight-erratic 
sat  down  to  dinner.  He  had  been  in  the 
sun  and  his  face  was  lobster-hued  above 
a  fiendishly  stiff  shirt-front.      He  lifted 
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ALL     THAT     NIGHT     SHACKLES     AND     BARKIS 
TOILED   IN   THE   CUBBY-HOLE 


the  menu  and  lo!  fresh  printer's  ink 
smeared  his  thumb. 

"Shades  of  a  Wuxtry!"  he  exclaimed. 

Suppressing  his  excitement,  he  sum- 
moned the  steward  and  learned  that 
there  was  a  printer  aboard,  also  some 
type,  likewise  a  little  press. 

It  was  enough!  He  ate  his  dinner  in 
the  manner  of  a  Broad  Street  curb  art- 
ist. He  would  have  stood  up  to  it,  but 
his  chair  was  fast  to  the  floor  and  could 
not  be  pushed  back. 

But  he  dreamed  —  Lord,  how  he 
dreamed!  At  first  it  was  a  mere 
pamphlet  called  "The  Oracle,"  but  be- 
fore the  end  of  the  dinner  it  was  a  ten- 
page  daily.  When,  however,  he  saw 
the  cubbyhole  of  a  cabin  which  was  to 
be  editorial,  composing,  and  job  depart- 
ments all  in  one,  he  decided  that — he'd 
merelv  go  the  limit  on  facilities. 


Barkis  the  Printer  was  willin', 
on  the  promise  of  full  circulation 
receipts.  The  Purser  was  willing, 
provided  the  receipts  went  to  the 
Sailors'  Widows  and  Orphans' 
Fund.  The  Old  Man  was  willing, 
provided  nothing  scurrilous  or  li- 
belous was  said  about  the  company, 
the  ship,  the  passengers,  or  the  feed- 
ing, and  that  he,  himself,  read  the 
whole  paper  before  it  went  to 
press! 

Compromises  were  effected  and 
next  day  Shackles  the  Wanderer, 
Shackles  the  Steward,  Shackles  the 
Doctor  became  Shackles  the  Ed- 
itor of  The  Oracle  (All  Rights 
Reserved  by  the  Captain). 

All  that  next  day  Shackles 
planned  and  interviewed  and 
wrote.  He  planned  impossible 
things,  because  there  was  not 
enough  type  to  set  more  than  six 
hundred  words  at  a  time.  Then 
the  type  had  to  be  distributed  for 
the  setting-up  of  the  next  six  hun- 
dred. He  interviewed  the  pas- 
sengers— e  v  e  n  the  Embittered 
Major — soliciting  articles,  poems, 
anything  so  that  The  Oracle  be  A 
Representative  Journal.  And  he 
wrote!  He  wrote  and  wrote  until 
Barkis  the  Printer  came  and  said 
he  was  unwillin'. 

"I  couldn't  set  up  'arf  that  stuff 
'tween  now  an'  S'thampt'n,  an'  that's 
only  five  dyes  awye!" 

Oh,  that  blessed  Oracle,  born  of  sea- 
foam  !  To  tell  its  history  in  detail 
would  be  to  dilate  upon  agony,  triumph, 
frenzy,  jubilation,  desperation,  appeal, 
much  laughter,  and  almost  tears ! 

Once  Shackles  was  about  to  have  a 
notice  posted  to  the  effect  that  "owing 
to  the  unwillin'ness  of  Barkis  the  Print- 
er, etc."  But  his  own  reputation  was 
at  stake.  What  if  the  Old  Man  killed 
the  very  backbone  of  the  production,  the 
leading  article,  the  special  feature  —  a 
thrilling  story  entitled  "The  Hero  of 
the  Loch  Ard" — and  rumbled  like  a 
traction  engine  when  urged  to  relent  ? 
What  if  a  set-up  column  had  to  be  torn 
down  because  the  ambitious  orchestra 
wanted  its  programs  printed?  What  if 
a  column  already  printed  and  type  dis- 
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tributed  had  to  be  re-set  because  the 
Purser  nailed  a  reference  to  "niggers" 
that  would  offend  the  Jamaica  trade? 
What?  On  —  Shackles!  You  don't 
know  where  you're  going,  but  you're  on 
your  way ! 

Barkis  lost  flesh.  Shackles  lay  awake 
o'  nights  and  the  bloom  departed  from 
his  youthful  cheeks.  Still  they  fought 
on  together,  and  when  the  curious  on 
deck  asked  the  Editor  how  "that  won- 
derful newspaper"  was  coming 
along,  he  replied : 

"It  ain't  coming.  It's  going." 
And  then  some  idiot  would  be 
sure  to  ask:  "When's  it  coming 
out?" 

Just  one  more  hint  of  Oracu- 
lar agony — the  agony  of  Don 
Spinoza  Scribero,  a  Spanish 
journalist  and  poet  who  was  on 
board.  Don  Scribero  had  con- 
sented to  write  a  column  of  real 
literature  in  Castilian  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Spanish  passengers 
(of  whom  there  were  quite 
some) .  Shackles  knew  no  Span- 
ish, except  the  difference  be- 
tween two  beers  and  two  brew- 
eries, and  Barkis  the  Printer 
said  he  himself  had  always 
been  "diffishint  in  langwidges." 

But  that  production  of  Scri- 
bero's  was  bravely  set  up  and  a 
first  proof  sent  to  the  journalist 
and  poet  as  he  dozed  under  the 
awning  aft.  Presently  there 
rose  from  sea  to  sky  a  wild, 
scared  yell.  Two  seconds  later 
Don  Scribero  was  rushing  about 
the  deck  waving  a  proof  and  crying: 

"I  am  a  fool!     I  am  made  the  fool!" 

He  was  consoled,  led  back  to  his  chair 
and  urged  to  correct  the  errors.  He 
gave  back  a  proof  that  would  have 
broken  the  heart  of  even  a  Carlyle  print- 
er. But  Barkis  wouldn't  be  beat  by  no 
Spanish  reporter.  He  was  willin'er  than 
ever! 

The  second  revised  proof  returned  by 
Don  Scribero  was  worse  than  the  first. 
It  was  as  if  a  pen-legged  centipede  had 
walked  in  hot  pitch  and  then  died  in  a 
fit  on  that  proof  slip.  Barkis  just 
looked  at  it,  then  laid  his  head  down  on 
his  "case"  and  said  he  was  tired.     But 


Shackles  turned  the  fan  on  him  and  ad- 
ministered some  of  Bolivia's  famed  quin- 
ine tonic.  Presently  the  racial  descend- 
ant of  Drake  and  Howard  again  tackled 
the  Spanish  while  Shackles  assured  Don 
Scribero  that  everything  would  be  all 
right. 


THE   SECOND   REVISED   PROOF   RETURNED  TO   DON 
SCRIBERO    WAS    WORSE   THAN    THE    FIRST 


"We  have  unexpectedly  discovered  a 
Spanish  proof-reader  in  our  crew  for- 
ward," he  stated  gravely.  "It  will  not 
be  necessary  for  you,  Don  Scribero,  to 
worry  any  more.  It  will  be  letter  per- 
fect when  it  comes  out." 

Well,  The  Oracle  came  out — unex- 
pectedly and  before  the  date  set  for 
"probable  publication."  And  it  was  part 
of  the  ship's  business  at  that.  On  the 
night  before  the  great  day,  the  Old  Man 
summoned  Shackles. 

"Look  here,  Shackles,"  he  rumbled, 
"you've  got  to  get  that  newspaper  out 
to-morrow." 

"To-morrow  we'll  be  at  the  Azores. 
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A    DENSE    FOG    ON    THE    CHANNEL 
THAT    AFTERNOON 

It  is  an  unpropitious  moment  for  publi- 
cation," said  the  Business  Manager  of 
The  Oracle. 

"That's  just  it,"  said  the  Old  Man. 
"We're  not  likely  to  go  into  St.  Mi- 
chael's. We  hardly  expected  to  this 
trip,  and  it  looks  like  weather.  The 
passengers  will  be  disappointed,  of 
course,  so  you  must  get  out  that  paper 
to  offset  depression." 

This  was  an  official  command  from 
the  Old  Man.  It  must  be  obeyed.  All 
through  that  night  Shackles  and  Barkis 
toiled  in  the  cubbyhole.  (Ah,  Barkis, 
you  was  willin'!)  All  next  forenoon, 
too,  while  the  Assistant  Purser  was  em- 
ployed as  Printer's  Devil  to  receive  vis- 
itors and  shoo  away  Don  Scribero.  And 
every  now  and  then  the  little  press 
would  clank  as  Barkis  ran  off  another 
six  hundred  words,  so  as  to  get  the  type 
back. 

At  eight  bells  noon  the  Hespertdes 
was  passing  "the  blue  Azores" — or  is  it 


Wuxtre-e-e-e !    The  Or- 
Orrrrracle!      Just     out! 


"green"?  In  any  case,  on  this  occasion 
they  presented  but  a  blur  of  brown 
veiled  in  gray.  There  was  a  heavier 
mist  to  the  north. 

The  passengers  were  disappointed, 
naturally.  Luncheon  was  dull.  The 
orchestra  was  worse  than  usual.  But 
there  was  secret  joy  in  the  heart  of 
Shackles.  It  was  finished!  Barkis  was 
even  then  stitching  on  the  fancy  covers 
made  of  stout,  colored  menu  paper.  The 
Purser  was  in  the  secret  and  continu- 
ally did  wink  at  the  Editor. 

In  the  afternoon  the  sun  came  out, 
but  nevertheless  the  passengers  were  in 
a  cantankerous  mood.  Why,  in  such 
glorious  weather,  had  the  Azores  been 
passed  by?  It  was  defrauding  the  pas- 
sengers of  a  pleasure  bought  and  paid 
for! 

"An  imposition!"  snorted  the  Embit- 
tered Major.  "I  shall  write  to  the 
1  imes. 

"Wuxtree! 
acle!        The 
Wuxtre-e-e!!" 

The  roar  came  from  both  doors  of 
the  companion.  With  it  came  four  or 
five  popular  young  men,  each  with  an 
armful   of  newspapers. 

Yes,  it  was  out!  It  had  eight  pages, 
each  five  inches  by  eight  and  two-col- 
umned. It  contained  one  special  article 
on  "Queer  Yarns  of  the  Sea"  (mostly 
gathered  from  the  Chief  after  the  disas- 
ter to  "The  Hero")  ;  four  poems,  one 
of  which,  turned  in  at  the  last  minute, 
deplored  "how  we  mist  the  Azores  in 
the  mist" ;  a  two-column  "Log  of  the 
Hesperides"  being  notes  of  the  entire 
passage  from  New  York;  and — lastly — 
some  strange,  disordered  thing  by  the 
great  Spanish  journalist  and  poet,  Don 
Spinoza   Scribero. 

The  Azores  were  forgotten.  Every- 
body was  pleased,  save  Don  Scribero. 
He  took  just  one  look  at  his  article, 
then  pitched  the  entire  Oracle  over- 
board. He  failed  to  observe  that  it  was 
the  windward  side.  The  result  was  un- 
fortunate. The  Oracle  blew  back  and 
slapped  him  in  the  face! 

"Barkis,"  said  Shackles  to  the  tired, 
inky  man  who  shared  his  refuge  behind 
the  ventilator,  "this  is  Fame.  Shake 
hands!" 
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They  shook  just  as  there  arose  a  howl 
for  a  second  edition. 

"We  cawn't  do  it,  Mr.  Shackles," 
said  Barkis,  perspiration  starting  out  on 
his  brow.  "We'd  'ave  to  print  it  all 
over  agyne,  six  'undred  words  at  a  toime. 
But  there's  still  a  few  copies " 

Suddenly  something  struck  Shackles. 
He  dashed  down  the  companion  and 
along  the  alley  to  the  cubbyhole.  He 
seized  all  the  odd  copies  in  sight  and 
fled  with  them  to  his  own  cabin.  There 
he  locked  The  Oracles  in  his  steamer- 
trunk  under  the  berth  and  sat  down, 
breathing  heavily. 

In  the  hour  of  his  triumph  he  had 
nearly  forgotten  copies  for  the  old  Slave- 
Driver  and  those  other  "God's  good  fel- 
lows locked  up  in  that  cage  of  brick  and 
steel" — New  York. 

Those  happy  thirty  days  aboard  the 
Hesperides  were  about  over.  The 
Azores  were  far  behind.  Soon  Ushant 
began  to  flail  the  horizon  with  its  giant 
arm  of  light,  and  one  morning  the  shores 
of  France  were  sliding  past.  Then  the 
forts  of  Cherbourg  opened  to  the  view. 

A  French  steamboat  came  alongside 
and  some  of  the  passengers — including 
Bolivia — boarded  her,  intent  upon  Paris. 

"I  can't  understand  it,"  whispered 
Bolivia  to  Shackles  at  parting.  "He 
never  told  me!" 

(To   be 


There  was  a  dense  fog  on  the  Chan- 
nel when  the  vessel  got  under  way  for 
Southampton  that  afternoon.  It  grew 
dark.  Fog  whistles  and  horns  and  bells 
shrieked  and  brayed  and  clanged  to  right 
and  left;  and  the  Hesperides  roared  in- 
cessantly. A  little  fat  wheel  whirred  by 
the  starboard  quarter  as  the  lead  plunged 
into  the  depths.  From  the  gangway 
amidship  another  leadsman  voiced  his 
monotonous  chant,  and  gray  figures  in 
shimmering  oilskins  flitted  among  the 
lights  and  shadows  on  the  deck. 

In  a  little  while  the  fog  cleared. 
There  arose  close  by  the  ghostly  Needles 
of  the  Isle  of  Wight.  Then  further 
ahead  appeared  a  row  of  lights  as  of  a 
bridge  studded  with  electric  bulbs.  The 
Hesperides  came  wearily  to  anchor  for 
the  night. 

It  was  Southampton,  England — al- 
ready! Something  stirred  in  the  soul  of 
Shackles.  It  was  probably  the  thrill, 
half  of  joy,  half  fear,  that  the  adven- 
turer feels  when  entering  what  is  to 
him  an  unknown  country. 

Besides,  Shackles  had  reason  to  have 
some  sort  of  more  or  less  intense  feeling. 
So  far,  so  good.  He  had  reached  Eng- 
land. But  how  was  he  to  get  back  to 
New  York? 

For  the  funds  were  becoming  very, 
very,   very  low. 

concluded) 


LEAVES  FROM  BEAR  LIFE 


By   CHARLES   STUART  MOODY 

Random  Truths  About  an  Animal  That  "Has  Been  Abused,  Lied 
About  and  Killed  Ruthlessly" 


===^  HE  black  bear  ( Ursus 
americanus) ,  like  Ar- 
temus  Ward's  monkey, 
is  a  "durned  amusin' 
cuss."  Visit  any  zoo, 
and  after  the  monkey 
cage,  more  people  will  be  found  about 
the  bear  pits  than  any  other  department. 
There  is  something  so  grotesque,  so  like 
the  antics  of  a  mischievous  boy,  about 
the  actions  of  a  bear,  that  he  wins  your 
liking.  That  he  hugely  enjo)'s  his  popu- 
larity no  person  who  has  ever  watched 
one  will  deny. 

The  black  bear  has  been  mentioned 
in  literature  before.  In  fact,  if  all  the 
printed  matter  on  the  subject  were  col- 
lected Andrew  Carnegie  would  have  to 
build  a  special  library  for  its  accom- 
modation. It  may  be  carrying  coals  to 
Newcastle  for  me  to  burden  the  reader 
with  additional  data  on  the  subject.  My 
only  excuse  is  that  we  are  growing  to 
look  upon  ursus  from  a  different  slant. 
Until  recent  years  lawmakers  classed 
the  bear  as  vermin  and  left  him  without 
the  pale  of  protection.  A  few  States 
have  emerged  from  barbarism  and  have 
placed  the  black  bear  under  the  pro- 
tection of  the  game  laws. 

The  old  literature  teems  with  thrill- 
ing accounts  of  hand-to-hand  conflicts 
with  the  ferocious  black  bear,  so  absurdly 
improbable  that  one  wonders  at  the  cre- 
dulity of  the  people  who  read  and  be- 
lieved them.  This  does  not  mean  that 
the  bear  will  not  defend  himself  when 
escape  is  impossible,  nor  does  it  mean 
that  an  old  she-bear  with  cubs  is  not  an 
ugly  customer  when  she  gets  in  a  corner. 
Given  forty  yards  the  start  and  any 
black  bear  will  show  the  most  commend- 
able expedition  in  leaving  that  immediate 
region. 
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Webster  defines  a  bear  as  a  "carnivor- 
ous plantigrade  animal,"  which  definition 
shows  that  Noah  knew  precious  little 
about  bears.  The  black  bear  is  not  car- 
nivorous in  the  sense  that  Webster 
meant.  Given  plenty  of  vegetable  food 
and  he  will  not  touch  animal  food  other 
than  his  natural  diet  of  insects.  In  times 
of  hunger  he  will  eat  anything:  hunger 
knows  no  law. 

The  black  bear  has  managed  to  hold 
his  own  pretty  well  against  the  march 
of  civilization.  A  few  are  yet  to  be 
found  in  the  mountains  of  the  Eastern 
States,  more  in  the  mountains  and  cane- 
brakes  of  the  South,  but  the  mountains 
of  the  West  and  Northwest  hold  the 
larger  bear  population.  Here,  they  are 
fairly  plenty. 

The  sportsman-naturalist  may  feel  an 
interest  in  knowing  something  of  bear 
habits  studied  at  first  hand.  My  imag- 
ination runs  like  a  chronometer  but  I 
have  never  found  it  necessary  to  draw 
upon  it  for  bear  stories.  There  are 
plenty  of  bear  yarns  stowed  away  in 
my  memory,  bearing  the  hall  mark  of 
authenticity,  without  my  having  to  in- 
vade the  realms  of  fiction. 

Imprimis :  I  like  the  black  bear.  He 
has  been  abused,  lied  about,  killed  ruth- 
lessly, trapped  in  all  the  ways  devilish 
human  cruelty  could  devise,  yet  he  has 
remained,  through  it  all,  the  sunny  tem- 
pered, genial,  fun-loving  fellow.  I  do 
not  mean  you  should  refrain  from  kill- 
ing a  bear,  but  you  should  be  sportsman 
enough  to  accord  him  the  same  protec- 
tion you  do  other  game.  As  for  trap- 
ping one!  What  would  be  your  opinion 
of  a  man  who  trapped  a  deer?  Shock- 
ing! Yes,  but  no  more  so  than  to  trap 
a  bear.  Before  I  am  done  I  shall  relate 
some    stories     (true    ones)     about    bear 
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trapping  that  will  make  your  blood  run 
cold. 

It  is  quite  probable  that  many  of  my 
statements  will  not  agree  with  things 
you  have  read.  That  is  no  fault  of 
mine.  This  stuff:  is  not  written  to  agree 
with  any  person  on  earth.  There  is  not 
a  library  within  six  hundred  miles  of 
where  1  am  now  sitting  so  there  is  little 
opportunity  for  me  to  "crib"  a  lot  of 
stories  and  work  them  off  as  mine  own. 
Hence  the  probable  disagreement. 

It  has  been  frequently  stated  that  no 
hunter  ever  killed  a  she-bear  carrying 
young.  That  statement  is  not  correct. 
Any  man  who  has  killed  a  she-bear  of 
marriageable  age,  between  the  months 
of  November  and  February  would  find 
her,  if  he  knew  how  to  look,  with  cubs. 
The  period  of  gestation  is  short,  not  ex- 
ceeding twelve  weeks,  and  possibly  only 
nine.  Bears  mate  late  in  the  season, 
just  before  going  into  winter  quarters, 
hence  but  few  are  killed  after  the  em- 
bryo has  attained  any  size.  The  cubs 
are  born  early  in  February,  and  are 
hardly  larger  than  rats,  hairless  little 
creatures,  blind  and  helpless. 

The  cubs  develop  rapidly.  If  it  is 
taken  that  they  are  born  in  February, 
which  seems  to  be  the  usual  time,  by 
late  April  when  they  leave  the  home 
nest,  they  are  larger  than  full-grown 
cats  and  covered  with  long  black  hair. 
We  captured  two  on  April  20  one  year 
that  were  large  enough  to  put  up  a  stiff 
fight  before  we  managed  to  get  them 
into  a  grain  bag. 

For  a  long  time  I  supposed  that  bears, 
after  they  hibernated  in  the  fall,  went 
into  a  comatose  state  like  a  woodchuck 
and  remained  so  all  winter.  This  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  fact.  At  any  rate 
the  following  would  seem  to  indicate 
that  they  are  sometimes  very  much  alive. 
We  were  out  on  a  lynx  hunt.  The  snow 
was  four  feet  deep  and  crusted.  We 
were  walking  upon  it.  One  of  the  party 
walked  around  the  foot  of  a  large  fallen 
tree.  The  crust  broke  and  he  landed 
with  both  feet  on  top  of  a  large  bear. 
That  bear  was  not  asleep.  Or  if  he 
were  it  did  not  take  him  long  to  wake 
up.  The  overmastering  desire  of  our 
friend  was  to  get  out  of  the  hole,  and 
the  bear  seemed  filled  with  an  ambition 


along  the  same  lines.  The  hole  was  not 
large  enough  for  both  to  make  their  exit 
at  the  same  time  and  neither  seemed 
willing  to  give  way  to  the  other.  Two 
of  us  managed  to  pull  our  companion 
out  and  when  the  bear  stuck  his  head 
up  he  was  shot. 

When  the  male  bears  first  emerge  in 
the  spring  they  are  very  fat;  the  suckling 
females  are  not  so.  This  fat  soon  dis- 
appears owing  to  the  scarcity  of  food, 
nor  do  they  fully  regain  it  until  fall 
when  the  berries  come.  When  they  first 
emerge  from  their  winter  fast  they  are 
easy  prey  for  the  trapper.  Driven  by 
hunger  the  poor  beasts  rush  heedless  into 
a  trap  or  deadfall  intent  only  on  staying 
their  pangs. 

A  Slaughter-yard  of  Elk 

One  season  my  Indian  hunting  com- 
panion, Charley  Adams,  and  I  were 
prospecting  the  interior  of  the  Clear- 
water basin,  an  area  as  large  as  the  State 
of  New  York  and  entirely  unsettled  save 
for  a  few  trappers'  cabins  scattered  over 
the  region.  One  afternoon  we  were 
riding  down  a  long,  rather  open  pine 
ridge,  following  an  elk  trail.  As  we 
passed  through  a  thicket  of  lodge-pole 
pine  our  nostrils  were  assailed  by  the 
unmistakable  odor  of  decaying  flesh.  As 
we  drew  nearer  the  stench  became  un- 
bearable. 

Just  on  the  edge  of  the  thicket  we 
came  upon  a  slaughter  yard  of  elk. 
There  were  fully  a  hundred  of  them 
lying  where  they  had  fallen.  The 
trappers  had  come  upon  the  animals 
where  they  had  "yarded"  to  keep  out  of 
the  deep  snow  and  had  slaughtered  the 
entire  herd.  The  bodies  were  left  to 
rot  so  that  when  the  bears  came  from 
their  dens  in  the  spring  they  would  be 
attracted  by  the  smell  and  become  easy 
prey  for  the  traps  which  were  set  about 
the  dead  bodies.  The  utter  heartlessness 
of  the  thing  made  me  conceive  a  re- 
pugnance to  a  trapper  which  will  never 
be  removed. 

Another  year  we  were  in  the  Pot 
Mountain  country  fishing.  We  camped 
at  a  trapper's  cabin  which  had  been  oc- 
cupied during  the  winter  but  was  then 
abandoned.     The  principal  trap  line  led 
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up  a  considerable  stream,  one  of  the 
branches  of  the  Oro  Grande,  filled  with 
trout.  One  evening  Charley  mentioned 
the  fact  that  there  were  some  beautiful 
falls  on  the  stream  six  miles  above  where 
we  were  camped.  The  next  morning 
we  set  out  to  visit  the  falls.  After  we 
had  viewed  the  sight  for  a  few  minutes 
we  walked  to  a  bear  pen  on  the  side 
of  the  hill  some  distance  from  the 
stream.  Before  the  door,  which  was 
down,  lay  two  little  cubs,  their  heads  as 
close  up  as  they  could  get,  both  dead. 
The  little  chaps  lay  near  together,  their 
arms  about  each  other  like  children 
asleep.  I  peered  between  the  logs  and 
there  lay  the  mother  bear,  her  nose 
pressed  against  the  solid  door,  dead. 

It  required  but  little  imagination  to 
reconstruct  the  scene.  The  trapper 
built  the  pen,  baited  it  with  meat,  set 
the  heavy  sliding  door,  and  went  his 
way.  Something  happened  to  prevent 
his  return.  The  bear,  followed  by  her 
cubs,  fresh  from  her  winter  den,  rav- 
enously hungry,  scented  the  meat  and 
entered.  The  cubs  were  a  little  distance 
behind  and  did  not  reach  the  spot  until 
she  had  seized  the  meat  and  attempted 
to  back  out.  Down  came  the  heavy 
door  and  she  was  a  prisoner. 

In  a  short  time  the  little  ones  found 
her  and  whined  about  the  pen  trying 
to  reach  her.  Vainly  she  strove  to  es- 
cape, tearing  great  chunks  out  of  the 
solid  logs  with  her  powerful  teeth,  ham- 
mering the  solid  door  with  blows  that 
would  fell  an  ox,  screaming  in  her  fear 
and  rage.  Night  came  and  the  babies 
crept  close  up  to  the  door  and  trembled 
with  fear  and  cold.  Day  followed  night 
and  night  followed  day.  Gradually  the 
little  bears  grew  weak  and  weaker  until 
finally  death  came  and  found  them  locked 
in  each  other's  arms. 

One  can  picture  the  mother  bear  in 
her  prison  cell,  growing  every  day  more 
gaunt  and  thin,  every  day  her  efforts  to 
reach  her  cubs  less  powerful.  One  can 
see  the  bloodshot  eyes  as  they  peer 
through  the  cracks  at  the  little,  still 
forms  lying  so  close,  yet  so  far  away, 
can  hear  the  moaning  cry  of  the  starving 
animal,  can  see  her,  when  all  hope  gone, 
she  sinks  upon  the  floor,  places  her 
shaggy  head  upon  her  paws,  and  with 


a  final  choking  sob,  follows  the  little 
ones  across  the  Great  Divide. 

Let  me  relate  one  more  bear-trapping 
story,  just  as  it  was  related  to  me.  Some 
men  set  a  bear  trap  attached  to  a  heavy 
clog  of  wood,  near  to  where  a  dead 
cow  lay.  It  was  early  in  the  spring. 
In  three  days  they  visited  the  place  to 
find  the  trap  gone,  a  trail  leading 
through  the  timber  toward  a  mountain 
seven  miles  away,  where  it  had  been 
dragged.  They  followed  the  trail,  never 
doubting  but  they  would  find  their  cap- 
tive not  far  away.  To  their  surprise 
they  did  not  find  the  bear,  though  they 
could  see  where  she  had  stopped  at 
times  to  fight  the  clog  that  was  imped- 
ing her  progress. 

The  trail  led  up  the  side  of  the  moun- 
tain and  to  the  foot  of  a  great  uprooted 
cedar.  They  heard  a  sound  at  the  root 
of  the  tree  and  crept  cautiously  forward 
with  guns  cocked  and  ready.  The  old 
bear  had  dragged  herself  back  to  her 
den  and  lay  half  inside  it  suckling  her 
cubs.  Suffering  the  tortures  of  the 
damned,  weak  and  emaciated,  the  mother 
love  had  impelled  her  to  creep  all  that 
distance  to  give  life  to  her  little  ones. 
A  bullet  mercifully  put  an  end  to  her 
misery. 

The   Trapper  Trapped 

Here  is  still  another  trapping  inci- 
dent. A  young  friend  of  mine  came 
into  town  one  day  and  bought  a  forty- 
pound  steel  trap.  He  brought  the  thing 
into  my  office  and  set  it  down. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  that, 
John?"  I  asked. 

"There's  a  bear  using  on  the  moun- 
tain back  of  father's  place,  and  I'm 
going  to  see  if  I  cannot  catch  him." 

The  young  fellow  was  a  Kentuckian, 
a  dead-shot  with  a  rifle.  "Can't  you 
take  a  shot  at  him?  It's  a  great  deal 
more  sportsmanlike." 

"I  suppose  I  could  if  I  wanted  to 
watch  for  him,  but  it's  too  blamed  cold 
to  set  out  there  these  nights." 

"Well,  you  had  better  watch  out  you 
don't  catch  yourself,"  I  remarked  as  he 
picked  up  the  trap  and  started  off. 

This  is  what  happened.  John  took 
the  trap  home  and  he  and  his  father  set 
it.     He  shouldered  it  and  carried  it  some 
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four  miles  up  on  the  mountain.  There 
was  a  little  snow  on  the  ground  and  the 
hillside  was  steep.  He  placed  the  trap 
on  the  ground  and  turned  to  cut  a  clog 
with  his  ax,  his  feet  slipped,  and  he  fell. 
His  right  arm  struck  fairly  on  the  pan, 
the  powerful  jaws  closed,  catching  him 
above  and  below  the  elboWj  shattering 
the  bones  like  clay  pipes.  With  re- 
markable fortitude  the  boy  carried  the 
painful  burden  back  home  and  they  man- 
aged to  remove  it.  He  came  to  me  and 
by  superhuman  effort  I  managed  to  save 
the  arm.  It  is  needless  to  add  that  John 
trapped  no  more  bear. 

It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  watch 
bears  feeding  at  a  time  when  they  did 
not  suspect  an  audience.  The  first 
wild  bear  I  ever  saw  was  feeding.  I 
watched  him  for  at  least  five  minutes, 
not  from  choice  but  because  I  didn't 
know  what  to  do.  I  was  fishing  a  small 
trout  stream  which  ran  through  a  nar- 
row mountain  meadow.  The  stream 
meandered  through  the  meadow,  at  times 
approaching  quite  near  to  the  timber 
on  either  side.  A  friend  was  before  me 
something  like  half  an  hour  fishing  the 
same  stream.  I  became  aware  of  a  voice 
droning  a  song.  The  sound  kept  on  but 
I  was  very  much  interested  in  my  sport 
and  did  not  look  up.  I  crept  up  the 
shore  casting  my  fly,  the  sound  all  the 
time  becoming  more  distinct.  I  thought 
my  friend  had  turned  musical. 

When  the  sound  became  very  distinct 
I  thought  to  "josh"  him  about  his  mu- 
sical ability  and  looked  up.  Instead  of 
the  fisherman  I  was  less  than  thirty  feet 
from  a  black  bear  which  looked  about  the 
size  of  a  load  of  hay.  His  bearship  did 
not  see  me  but  was  busy  licking  ants  off 
a  dead  pine  tree  which  stood  at  the 
edge  of  the  forest.  I  was  so  close  that  I 
could  see  the  insects  running  about  in 
great  confusion.  Occasionally  the  bear 
would  cuff  the  tree  and  out  would  come 
the  ants.  He  would  lick  them  up,  rising 
on  his  hind  paws  to  reach  those  above 
his  head.  All  the  time  he  was  whining 
in  a  singsong  to  himself  and  was  very 
much  pleased  with  his  success. 

His  dinner  over,  he  dropped  down  and 
started  through  the  dense  skunk  cabbage 
toward  where  I  stood.  I  yelled.  He 
reared  on  his  haunches,  took  one  look  and 


mowed  down  half  an  acre  of  skunk  cab- 
bage trying  to  get  into  the  forest.  The 
area  1  mowed  trying  to  get  out  of  there 
I  never  measured. 

1  watched  a  bear  fishing  once.  I 
have  told  this  story  before  but  it  will 
serve  to  illustrate  my  point.  Perhaps 
animals  do  reason.  This  bear  did  some- 
thing very  J  ike  it.  A  forest  fire  had 
swept  over  the  Clearwater  Mountains 
and  all  the  berries  were  destroyed.  My 
wife  and  I  were  with  the  Nez  Perce 
Indians  in  August  at  their  salmon  fishing 
point  on  the  upper  Lochsaw  River. 
When  the  fish  ascend  the  swift  streams 
many  of  them  become  bruised  and  bat- 
tered on  the  rocks;  the  males,  too,  in- 
dulge in  great  battles  and  cut  large 
gashes  in  each  other.  These  injured  fish 
seek  the  shallow,  still  water  where  they 
can  bask  in  the  sunshine.  Hundreds  of 
them  die  from  their  wounds. 

A  Fishing  Bear 

This  year,  the  berries  being  destroyed, 
many  bears  visited  the  river  for  fish.  I 
was  walking  up  the  river  shore  one  even- 
ing about  sunset  watching  for  a  deer. 
Rounding  a  bend  I  saw,  perched  upon  a 
flat  rock  some  few  feet  from  the  shore, 
a  large  black  bear.  I  could  not  tell  at 
first  what  he  was  doing.  He  was  stoop- 
ing down  with  one  paw  in  the  water 
waving  it  gently  to  and  fro.  I  watched 
closely  and  saw,  just  beyond  his  reach,  a 
large  male  salmon,  so  nearly  dead  that 
he  could  not  swim.  The  bear  was  using 
his  paw  to  create  an  eddy  which  would 
draw  the  fish  within  his  grasp.  Slowly 
the  salmon  drifted  toward  the  rock. 

It  was  amusing  to  watch  how  carefully 
the  bear  moved  his  paw  so  as  not  to 
frighten  his  prey.  At  last  the  fish  came 
within  reach,  bruin  reached  over,  gave 
it  a  quick  slap,  seized  it  in  his  jaws,  and 
leaped  ashore.  The  whole  performance 
tickled  me  so  that  I  let  him  go  off,  the 
salmon  dangling  in  his  mouth,  without 
even  taking  a  shot  at  him. 

I  believe  bears  have  private  feeding 
grounds  which  they  defend  against  all 
trespassers.  I  was  picking  huckleberries 
on  the  side  of  a  mountain  in  north  Idaho 
one  day  several  years  ago.  I  had  walked 
out  early  in   the  morning  from   town, 
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carrying  a  five-gallon  oil  can  strapped  to 
my  back,  and  without  my  rifle.  I  started 
in  at  the  upper  border  of  the  berry  field 
and  worked  my  way  down  the  hill. 
About  noon  I  sat  upon  a  fallen  log  in 
the  shade  and  ate  my  lunch.  After  eat- 
ing I  filled  my  pipe,  leaned  back  against 
the  log  and  nearly  fell  asleep. 

A  sound  startled  me  into  wakefulness. 
Something  was  tearing  up  the  berry 
bushes  above  me.  I  listened  for  a  time, 
then  the  sound  changed.  I  heard  a  sav- 
age growl,  a  howl  of  pain,  then  the 
racket  of  a  fight.  Pretty  soon  here  came 
a  two  year  old  bear  down  through  that 
berry  field  like  mad,  while  right  behind 
him  and  gaining  at  every  jump  came  a 
big  old  she-bear.  She  overhauled  the 
smaller  bear  not  fifty  feet  from  where  I 
sat,  he  turned  and  they  got  busy.  In  a 
few  moments  two  little  fellows  came 
scrambling  out  of  the  brush  and  looked 
on  whining.  The  younger  bear  broke 
away  and  lit  out  with  his  Nemesis  on 
his  heels.  Three  times  she  overtook  and 
chastised  him  before  they  passed  out  of 
hearing. 

The  little  bears,  having  nothing  else 
to  do,  soon  discovered  me  and  hastened 
into  the  timber.  When  the  old  bear  re- 
turned she,  too,  found  me  and  tore  up 
the  earth  getting  out  of  the  country. 
The  whole  thing  was  plain  as  day.  The 
old  she-bear  had  pre-empted  that  berry 
patch ;  the  young  bear  came  along  and 
helped  himself;  the  original  locator 
found  him  and  did  things. 

Indians  hunt  bear  by  watching  from  a 
tree  when  the  animals  come  at  dusk  to 
feed.  The  Nez  Perces  are  superstitious 
about  killing  a  bear  and  always  ask  the 
animal's  pardon,  but  they  always  take  it 
the  pardon  is  granted.  Another  Indian 
method  is  to  watch  when  the  bears  come 
to  feed  in  the  huckleberry  fields  on  the 
mountain  sides.  The  red  hunter  chooses 
a  commanding  location  and  waits.  The 
bears  begin  operations  at  the  highest 
point,  it  being  easier  to  "ride"  the  bushes 
down  hill  than  the  reverse. 

Still  hunting  black  bear  is  not  pro- 
ductive of  much  bear.  If  you  are  in  a 
good  bear  country  and  possess  the  un- 
tiring patience  of  an  Indian  you  may 
hope  to  stalk  one,  otherwise  the  stunt 
may  be  classed  as  accident. 


The  easiest  way  to  get  a  bear  skin  is 
with  a  pack  of  good  dogs,  Airedales  pre- 
ferred, though  a  noisy  pack  of  smaller 
terriers  are  not  to  be  despised.  Fox  and 
deer  hounds  are  too  slow.  The  best  time 
is  early  in  the  morning.  Bruin  seeks 
water  just  before  dawn  and  afterward 
retires  into  some  dense  underbrush  to 
sleep  the  day.  When  routed  and  closely 
pursued,  he  generally  takes  a  tree  before 
long. 

My  memory  recalls  three  instances 
where  black  bear  have  attacked  man. 
One  was  a  mother  bear  protecting  her 
cubs,  the  second  was  in  a  trap,  and  the 
third  had  been  wounded. 

When  a  Bear  Will  Fight 

Phil  Miller,  a  partner  of  mine  in  the 
wholesale  manufacture  of  cedar  shingles 
(hand),  was  prowling  about  the  south 
slope  of  Moscow  Mountain  in  August. 
Phil's  artillery  at  that  time  was  an  old 
repeating  rifle  which  would  throw  a  bul- 
let about  as  accurately  as  a  woman 
throws  a  baseball.  If  you  had  ever  seen 
it,  you  would  realize  that  it  was  some- 
thing of  a  job  to  fill  the  magazine.  Phil 
had  only  three  cartridges  in  the  thing, 
not  having  had  a  day  off  to  load  it  re- 
cently. He  stood  on  a  large,  fallen 
white  pine  looking  down  into  a  huckle- 
berry patch  when  an  old  bear,  followed 
by  two  cubs,  came  out  of  the  timber 
about  forty  yards  away.  Phil  fired  at 
the  old  one  and  hit  a  cub  ten  feet  behind 
her.  The  youngster  was  not  badly  in- 
jured, at  least  not  enough  to  interfere 
with  his  voice,  for  he  sat  down  and 
squalled  lustily. 

The  old  lady  ran  back  to  her  baby, 
looked  him  over,  spanked  him  and  his 
sister  up  a  tree,  then  turned  her  atten- 
tion to  the  hunter.  Phil  fired  when  she 
was  some  twenty  feet  away,  but  the  bul- 
let went  wild.  There  was  but  one  shot 
remaining.  He  realized  that  it  would 
be  folly  to  attempt  to  escape  through  the 
dense  underbrush,  so  he  stood  upon  the 
log  and  waited.  When  the  old  bear  was 
but  a  few  feet  away  she  reared  up,  Phil 
shoved  the  muzzle  of  his  rifle  almost 
against  her  breast  and  fired. 

Though  mortally  wounded,  the  bear 
hurled  my  friend  off  the  log,  threw  her- 
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self  upon  him,  and  buried  her  teeth  in 
his  shoulder.  Had  she  been  less  ter- 
ribly wounded  it  would  have  fared  ill 
with  the  man.  As  it  was  he  managed  to 
make  his  escape.  His  shoulder  was 
crushed  and  several  of  his  ribs  were 
broken.  . 

The  second  incident  terminated  more 
seriously.  Harry  Williams  set  a  bear 
trap  on  Steven's  Peak  near  the  Montana^ 
Idaho  line.  Several  days  afterward  he 
and  his  wife  were  picking  berries  on  the 
mountain.  Harry  strayed  away  and 
found  himself  near  the  trap.  He  de- 
cided to  visit  the  spot  and  when  he 
reached  it  found  it  gone.  Following  the 
trail,  he  came  upon  a  large  bear  held  by 
one  foot.  The  animal  had  dragged  the 
trap  several  miles  and  was  crouching 
upon  the  slide  rock  on  the  steep  side 
of  a  hill. 

Harry  had  neglected  to  fetch  his  rifle 
and  was  unarmed,  save  for  his  hunting 
knife.  He  procured  a  stone,  approached 
as  near  as  possible,  and  hurled  it  at  the 
animal,  thinking  to  crush  its  skull.  His 
feet  slipped  on  the  loose  stones  and  he 
fell.  Before  he  could  regain  his  feet  the 
bear  was  upon  him,  seized  his  right  arm, 
which  prevented  him  getting  his  knife, 
and  chewed  it  into  mince  meat.  The 
struggle  lasted  several  minutes  before 
Harry  made  his  escape.  It  was  two 
miles  to  the  railroad.  He  managed  to 
crawl  to  the  track  but  lost  consciousness 


when  he  reached  it.  Mrs.  Williams  re- 
turned home  and  when  Harry  failed  to 
appear  at  night  alarmed  the  town.  The 
search  continued  all  night  and  far  into 
the  day,  when  some  Italian  section  men 
discovered  the  wounded  man  lying  near 
the  track  nearly  dead.  They  fetched 
him  to  town  where  he  came  under  my 
care.  I  succeeded  in  saving  his  arm,  but 
it  is  practically  useless. 

The  third  instance  also  happened  in 
the  mountains  of  north  Idaho  near  the 
city  of  Sandpoint.  Gus  Johnson,  who 
spends  his  winters  trapping  cougar  and 
lynx,  was  visiting  his  traps  one  day  late 
in  the  fall  when  he  saw  a  bear  feeding 
along  an  open  hillside.  He  fired  two 
shots  and  the  bear  fell.  Gus  walked 
down  to  where  the  animal  lay,  set  his 
rifle  beside  a  tree,  drew  his  hunting  knife, 
walked  up  to  the  animal,  stooped  over, 
took  it  by  the  front  paw,  when  the  bear 
suddenly  came  to  life  and  struck  a  blow 
which  hurled  the  man  a  dozen  feet.  The 
savage  beast  was  upon  him  in  an  instant, 
fastened  its  teeth  in  his  cheek,  and  shook 
him  furiously.  Gus  had  retained  pos- 
session of  his  knife  and  returned  the 
compliments  with  interest.  When  the 
combat  was  over  the  bear  lay  dead  and 
Gus  staggered  to  his  feet  with  half  his 
face  torn  away.  As  an  example  of  Nor- 
wegian fortitude  he  dressed  the  bear, 
slung  the  hide  over  his  back,  and  trudged 
back  to  his  camp. 


QUICK  RIFLE  FIRING  AND 
RUNNING  SHOTS 


By  CHARLES  ASKINS 

How  the  Rifleman  May  Learn   to    Use  His  Weapon 
Fashion"  With  a  Quick  Pull 


( Shotgun 


DECEPTIVE  glamor 
lingers  about  the  days 
gone  by.  Without  rea- 
soning the  matter  out, 
many  of  us  have  an  in- 
stinctive belief  that 
there  will  never  be  another  class  of  rifle- 
men like  the  pioneers  of  a  hundred 
years  ago.  However,  it  is  my  belief  that 
the  real  rifleman  is  yet  to  be  developed, 
and   his   time   will   shortly  be   here. 

I  do  not  wish  to  reflect  on  the  skill 
of  the  man  with  the  flintlock  or  to  in- 
sinuate that  the  Kentucky  riflemen 
couldn't  shoot;  there  is  no  one  to-day 
who  could  equal  their  performances  with 
the  weapons  they  possessed,  nevertheless 
the  strict  limitations  of  their  arms  neces- 
sarily governed  the  ability  of  the  men 
who  used  them.  Forty-eight  inch  bar- 
rels as  thick  at  the  muzzle  as  at  the 
breech,  loaded  with  a  small  round 
bullet,  stocked  with  a  piece  of  wood 
that  was  a  mere  handle,  and  a  set  trig- 
ger lock,  furthered  nothing  but  de- 
liberate work  at  short  range. 

While  some  of  these  woodsmen  could 
undoubtedly  kill  game  in  motion,  since 
they  had  opportunities  to  practice  im- 
mensely greater  than  any  we  are  blessed 
with,  yet  they  never  took  a  running  shot 
from  choice.  Indeed  they  were  ex- 
tremely partial  to  shooting  from  a  rest 
whenever  that  was  possible.  Who  could 
say  that  we  would  not  do  the  same  if 
we  were  given  a  rifle  with  an  accurate 
range  of  but  one  hundred  yards,  that 
fizzled,  flashed  in  the  pan,  and  hung  fire 
before  starting  its  projectile  on  the  way. 
Even  in  the  days  of  the  Hawken  rifle 
from  1840  to  1870,  plainsmen  were  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  sticks  to  rest  the 
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rifle  upon.  Those  were  times  when  a 
bullet  had  to  be  placed  right  to  do  the 
work.  Take  it  along  down  to  within 
the  past  decade  and  the  measure  of  a 
rifleman's  skill  was  still  his  ability  to 
bunch  a  series  of  shots,  deliberately  held. 
I  believe  the  record  for  this  kind  of 
work  is  ten  shots  offhand  in  a  four  and 
a  half  inch  circle  at  two  hundred  yards. 
Since  the  limit  of  accuracy  in  the  rifle 
has  about  been  reached,  this  is  not  likely 
to  be  excelled  very  much,  but  even  the 
man  who  can  do  it  may  not  be  a  rifleman 
in  the  modern  sense. 

The  twentieth  century  rifleman  must 
not  only  shoot  straight  but  shoot  fast. 
His  standard  of  excellence  will  not  be 
ten  shots  in  a  four  and  a  half  inch  de- 
livered in  half  an  hour,  but  ten  shots 
in  an  eight-inch,  all  fired  in  ten  seconds. 
He  will  kill  his  game  as  he  comes  to  it, 
running,  standing,  and  perhaps  flying. 
It  is  now  not  beyond  reason  to  antici- 
pate a  time  when  the  hunter  will  de- 
liberately start  his  deer  to  running  in 
order  to  give  it  a  fair  sporting  chance 
for  its  life,  having  the  same  contempt 
for  a  potshot  that  the  shotgun  expert 
has  to-day. 

I  have  spoken  of  this  modern  rifleman 
as  "shotgun  trained,"  not  so  much  be- 
cause he  has  been  accustomed  only  to 
the  scatter  gun,  as  because  he  has  de- 
veloped the  shotgun  style  of  aiming  to 
a  point  where  it  can  be  used  with  a 
rifle.  Shotgun  shooting  means  pulling 
trigger  the  instant  our  piece  covers  the 
point  of  aim,  never  dwelling  and  never 
taking  a  second  sight,  and  rapid  rifle  fire 
is  exactly  that,  no  whit  more  and  nothing 
less. 

Our  instructions  heretofore  have  had 
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reference  to  deliberate  shooting,  a  care- 
ful and  gentle  manipulation  of  the 
weapon,  an  even  and  delicate  pressure 
of  the  trigger,  a  cold  control  of  nerve 
that  sent  the  bullet  on  its  way  only 
when  the  aim  is  sure,  time  not  being 
considered.  Such  work  is  furthered  by 
heavy  hanging  barrels,  set  triggers,  min- 
iature loads,  and  "micrometer"  appli- 
ances generally,  but  these  are  not  for  the 
student  of  rapid  firing  and  running 
shooting. 

The  rifle  for  rapid  firing  should  have 
shotgun  weight,  shotgun  balance,  shot- 
gun trigger  pull,  shotgun  fit,  and  the 
sights  must  be  such  as  can  be  caught 
instantly  without  effort  in  alignment. 
The  hands  grasp  the  piece  firmly,  not 
with  the  rifleman's  loose  grip,  but  the 
left  arm  pushes  forward  while  the  right 
draws  back,  and  the  trigger  is  pulled 
by  transferring  the  drawing  back  force 
to  the  trigger  finger,  and  not  by  any 
conscious  crooking  of  that  finger.  The 
moment  the  bead  covers  the  mark  the 
bullet  must  be  under  way,  be  the  aim 
good  or  bad. 

The  skill  in  this  kind  of  work  comes, 
not  from  being  able  to  hold  the  weapon 
as  though  in  a  vise,  but  to  swing  true 
to  the  mark,  and  to  let-off  in  the  hun- 
dredth part  of  a  second,  no  conscious 
thought  whatever  being  given  to  the 
pulling.  We  need  not  hurry  our  move- 
ments, indeed  we  can  make  them  with 
mechanical  regularity  if  we  like,  but 
just  as  sure  as  the  bead  rises  to  a  certain 
point  or  swings  to  a  certain  point,  the 
bullet  must  go. 

If  we  hesitate,  dwell,  or  try  for  a 
surer  aim  the  practice  is  useless,  and 
the  opportunity  is  gone  if  it  is  running 
game  or  a  disappearing  target. 

The  training  for  deliberate  firing  is 
to  shoot  with  a  rifle  hanging  "dead," 
taking  the  utmost  care  not  to  disturb 
it  by  the  pressure  of  the  trigger.  Neither 
does  it  matter  how  we  get  on  the  mark 
or  how  much  time  it  takes.  On  the 
contrary  rapid  firing  means  the  making 
of  perfect  movements.  The  measure  of 
skill  at  a  still  target  lies  in  the  ability 
to  move  the  sights  upon  it  with  me- 
chanical exactness  and  to  time  the  pull 
to  the  motions  of  the  gun. 

Much  of  the  training  for  rapid  firing 


can  be  accomplished  with  an  empty  gun; 
simply  sight  and  pull  trigger,  keeping 
it  up  until  muscles  and  nerves  become 
thoroughly  obedient  to  the  will.  Of 
course  the  marksman  will  desire  to 
prove  his  progress  pretty  frequently  by 
using  bullets  in  his  gun.  Naturally  re- 
sults will  depend  greatly  upon  clever 
trigger  pulling;  sometimes  the  novice 
will  let-off  too  soon  and  more  often  too 
late. 

In  the  beginning  the  same  accuracy 
must  not  be  expected  as  could  be  se- 
cured by  deliberate  firing.  Ten  shots 
in  a  two-inch  ring  at  twenty-five  yards 
are  pretty  good.  Progress,  however, 
will  generally  be  so  rapid  as  to  elate 
the  rifleman  highly,  and  in  the  end  he 
may  decide  that  he  can  do  finer  work 
in  this  style  than  any  other. 

What  Is  Rapid  Firef 

As  to  the  rapidity  of  fire,  ten  shots 
in  twenty  seconds  is  fast  enough  in  the 
beginning.  All  this  kind  of  work  pre- 
supposes a  repeating  rifle,  and  it  follows 
that  the  model  of  this  will  ultimately 
govern  the  speed  with  which  it  can  be 
shot.  With  a  lightly  charged  automatic 
ten  shots  are  possible  in  ten  seconds, 
all  well  aimed  after  the  manner  de- 
tailed; with  a  bolt-action  gun  ten  shots 
in  twenty  seconds  would  be  good,  and 
the  pump  and  lever  would  come, some- 
where between.  Heavy  hunting  charges 
will  make  the  marksman  slower,  since 
he  must  recover  balance  before  firing 
again.  However,  this  is  to  be  said  for 
the  rapid  fire  system  of  aiming — recoil 
is  never  felt  to  anything  like  the  same 
extent  as  when  the  rifle  is  held  for  a 
deliberate  aim.  So  true  is  this  that 
most  people  will  get  their  best  results 
from  light  rifles,  with  heavy  charges, 
when  shot  with  the  rapid  fire  aim. 

With  a  hunting  rifle,  shot  rapid-fire, 
it  ought  to  be  possible  for  the  average 
man  to  place  his  ten  shots  in  an  eight- 
inch  circle  at  one  hundred  yards;  many 
can  do  better  than  this.  I  have  seen 
the  ten  shots  go  into  a  six-inch,  using 
a  .30-30  rifle,  the  majority  going  into 
a  four;  time  fifteen  seconds.  The  man 
who  can  do  this  is  a  real  game  shot  and 
a  real  rifleman  in  the  modern  sense. 
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Unquestionably  the  utility  of  quick- 
time  firing  lies  in  enabling  us  to  shoot 
at  moving  objects  or  those  that  are  liable 
to  move  in  a  deuce  of  a  hurry.  The 
soldier  may  see  a  rifle  settling  to  an 
aim  upon  him  and  plug  its  owner  before 
the  latter  can  fire,  or  the  hunter  may 
catch  a  great  buck  as  it  tops  the  brush 
in  one  long  leap,  and  would  then  be 
gone.  Half  the  shots  that  a  hunter 
wastes  are  thrown  away  because  the 
game  is  running,  or  he  is  hurried  out  of 
his  accustomed  time  for  fear  it  will  run, 
and  the  soldier  of  the  future  who  can- 
not shoot  true  and  quick  will  find  him- 
self the  proverbial  billet  that  catches  the 
bullet. 

Military  authorities 
have  arranged  for  rapid 
fire,  skirmish  runs,  and 
disappearing  targets. 
Civilian  riflemen  can  get 
the  disappearing  target 
on  the  range  by  running 
it  up  out  of  the  pit  as 
usual  and  leaving  it 
there  a  certain  length  of 
time.  Or  he  can  exer- 
cise his  ingenuity  by  in- 


deal.  The  ordinary  sportsman  who 
takes  a  yearly  outing  of  a  week  or  two, 
killing  the  number  of  bucks  that  the 
law  allows  might  keep  it  up  for  twenty 
years  and  know  little  more  of  shooting 
on  the  run  in  the  end  than  he  did  in 
the  beginning.  It  follows  then  that  if 
he  is  to  acquire  any  skill  at  this  branch 
of  rifle  firing,  he  must  find  some  arti- 
ficial substitute  for  the  living  animal. 
Usually  this  takes  the  shape  of  a  run- 
ning deer  or  a  running  hare — a  wooden 
or  iron  plate,  cut  into  some  semblance 
of  the  game  it  represents,  and  made  to 
travel  across  the  range  on  a  taut  wire. 
A  running  target  that  can  readily  be 
constructed  by  an  amateur  and  used 
without  the  assistance  of  a  helper  is 
made  as  follows:  Erect  two  poles  of 
such  height  as  you  wish  the  target  to 
run,  place  them  as  far  apart  as  they 
are  high  since  the  altitude  of  the  pole 
governs  the  length  of  the  run.  Stretch 
a  good  stiff,  straight  wire  between  them 
at  the  desired  elevation.  The  target 
itself  can  be  made  of  a  block  of  wood 
plated  with  iron,  or  a  simple  block  of 
wood  could  be  used  if  the  marksman 
did    not    object    to    replacing    it   pretty 


RUNNING   TARGET 

Tall  post  is  30  ft.  high.  Posts  are  32  ft.  apart.  No.  1 — Pulley  cord;  No.  2 — Wire  on 
which  target  travels;  No.  3 — Target;  No.  4 — Triggers;  No.  5 — Trigger  cord;  No.  6 — Block  to 
keep  target  off  wheel;  No.  7 — Pulley  weight.     Target  may  be  made  of  wood  or  iron.     Iron  must 

have   a   carriage. 


venting  some  other  kind  of  a  disappear- 
ing target. 

However,  the  bulk  of  his  practice 
should  be  at  a  running  target. 

It  is  not  to  be  disputed  that  the  best 
practice  in  shooting  at  a  running  target 
would  be  firing  at  actual  game  in  the 
woods  and  hills,  but  this  is  not  prac- 
ticable unless  a  man  lives  in  a  country 
teeming  with  game  and  shoots  a  great 


often.  Bore  a  hole  through  this  block 
of  such  size  that  it  will  slip  freely  along 
the  wire.  Fasten  a  cord  to  the  target, 
this  cord  to  be  run  through  a  pulley 
a  trifle  higher  than  the  wire,  thence 
over  the  top  of  the  pole  across  another 
pulley  and  down  to  the  ground  where 
a  weight  is  attached.  Fasten  the  pull- 
ing cord  to  the  upper  corners  of  the 
block  so  that  it  will  be  held  right  side 
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up  when  being  pulled — it  might  pos- 
sibly be  necessary  to  attach  a  weight  to 
the  bottom  of  the  block,  too,  if  it  betrays 
a  tendency  to  turn  over  when  struck. 

In  using  the  target  slip  it  along  the 
wire  from  one  post  to  the  other;  this 
will  raise  the  weight  at  the  end  of  the 
cord  to  the  top  of  the  post.  Now  fasten 
the  block  to  the  second  post  with  a  trig- 
ger or  catch  which  will  slip  easily.  A 
cord  fastened  to  this  trigger  is  run  back 
to  shooting  position  ready  to  release  the 
target  by  jerking.  When  the  target  is 
released  it  is  jerked  across  at  the  speed 
with  which  the  wTeight  falls  from  the 
top  of  the  post. 

The  higher  the  posts  the  greater  the 
speed  of  the  target  at  the  end  of  its 
run — friction  aside,  it  would  move  six- 
teen feet  the  first  second  and  thirty-two 
the  next.  By  making  the  poles  high 
enough  or  the  run  long  enough  a  speed 
would  be  attained  of  nearly  the  rate  at 
which  a  bird  flies.  This  target  is  only 
adapted  to  small  bore  rifles;  large  weap- 
ons would  shoot  it  to  pieces,  or  the 
necessarily  thick  steel  would  entail  too 
much  weight  and  friction. 

By  having  an  assistant  the  marksman 
can  stand  back  any  distance  he  likes 
until  he  attains  -a  range  that  will  force 
him  to  hold  ahead  from  one  to  two  feet 
in  order  to  land  on  the  target.  We 
will  go  into  the  speed  of  running  targets 
and  the  distance  they  must  be  led  pres- 
ently. 

Another  running  target  can  be  made 
by  using  a  cash  trolley  carrier,  exactly 
the  kind  seen  in  department  stores. 
This  could  be  operated  precisely  as  in 
the  store  if  desired,  the  target  of  heavy 
pasteboard  being  swung  some  distance 
beneath  the  carrier  to  prevent  wild 
shots  from  tearing  up  the  running  gear. 
By  starting  the  carrier  well  above  the 
ground  it  will  gather  sufficient  mo- 
mentum and  can  be  run  level  where 
shot  at. 

Perhaps  a  better  scheme  is  to  dig  a 
trench  through  which  the  trolley  wire 
can  be  stretched  beneath  the  surface 
where  the  carrier  cannot  be  touched  by 
bullets.  The  target  of  cardboard  is  then 
mounted  on  upright  wires  high  enough 
above  the  carrier  so  that  it  will  be  well 
exposed  to  view  when  moving.     Motive 


power  is  supplied  by  a  geared  bicycle 
wheel  with  crank  attached,  the  cord 
from  the  carrier  being  wound  over  the 
hollow  rim  of  the  wheel.  Where  clubs 
did  not  object  to  the  expense  a  small 
gasoline  engine  would  supply  the  neces- 
sary power.  The  carrier  should  have  a 
weight  swung  beneath  to  keep  the  target 
upright.  If  well  made  and  running  with 
little  friction  this  bicycle-power  can  be 
given  a  velocity  of  fifty  feet  a  second, 
approximating  the  speed  of  a  bird  on  the 
wing.  Of  course  it  can  be  moved  as 
much  slower  as  desired. 

Now  in  shooting  at  a  running  target 
with  a  rifle  we  are  going  afoul  of  the 
same  problems  in  lead  that  the  shotgun 
has  made  us  familiar  with.  To  be  sure 
a  high  velocity  bullet  has  a  much  quicker 
flight  than  the  small  pellets  from  a 
shotgun,  nevertheless  the  marksman  who 
thinks  he  can  center  a  running  target 
by  holding  dead  on  the  bull  has  an- 
other guess  coming. 

The  Accepted  Method 

To  begin  with  let  us  take  up  the  ac- 
cepted method  of  running  shooting  with 
a  rifle.  We  are  told  in  the  first  place 
not  to  cover  and  swing  rapidly  past  the 
mark  as  with  a  shotgun.  Such  swing 
cannot  be  governed  finely  enough  for  the 
single  missile,  hence  it  must  be  at  once 
conceded  that  no  gain  can  be  made  on 
the  target  by  the  swing  of  our  piece. 
On  the  contrary  the  rifleman  must  align 
his  sights  in  front  of  the  moving  object, 
steadily  and  rather  deliberately,  so  tim- 
ing his  movements  that  as  the  rifle 
reaches  its  proper  elevation  it  will  be 
pointed  the  correct  distance  ahead  to 
intercept  the  mark. 

Some  point  the  rifle  still  farther 
ahead,  stopping  the  weapon  and  hold- 
ing it  still  while  waiting  for  the  line  of 
sight  and  path  of  the  quarry  to  con- 
verge. Whichever  system  of  sighting 
is  used,  and  the  first  is  the  best,  it  is 
quite  evident  that  full  allowance  must 
be  made  for  the  time  taken  by  the  bullet 
in  transit  plus  the  time  from  the  pull- 
ing of  the  trigger  to  the  issue  of  the 
ball   from  the  barrel. 

Given  the  speed  of  our  mark  and  the 
time   of   the   projectile   over  the   course 
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it  is  a  matter  of  simple  calculation  as  to 
how  much  lead  should  be  given  in 
order  to  connect.  I  have  had  experi- 
enced hunters  tell  me  that  they  simply 
held  in  front  of  a  fleeing  buck,  pulling 
as  the  sights  "filled";  on  the  other  hand 
Van  Dyke  speaks  of  holding  an  entire 
jump  ahead  of  a  deer  and  centering  him. 
We  will  see  who  is  right.  These  cal- 
culations are  made  for  an  animal  run- 
ning at  right  angles  to  the  line  of  fire, 
which  of  course  he  might  not  do,  and 
if  moving  off  at  a  gentle  angle  the 
'    "sight  filling"  would  be  all  right. 

Take  our  highest  velocity  rifle,  the 
'06  Government,  and  the  time  of  the 
bullet's  flight  over  a  200-yard  course  is 
.244  of  a  second.  Add  to  this  one- 
fiftieth  of  a  second,  the  average  time 
for  pulling  trigger,  action  of  lock,  and 
bullet  through  the  barrel,  and  we  have 
.264  of  a  second  as  the  elapsed  time 
from  our  mental  calculation  to  the  land- 
ing of  the  bullet.  Remembering  that  a 
man  can  run  thirty  feet  in  a  second  we 
will  have  to  grant  a  deer  a  speed  of  at 
least  forty  feet.  Now  admitting  that 
the  beast  is  moving  at  that  rate,  he 
would  cover  ten  feet  while  the  bullet 
was  reaching  him,  or  with  the  slower 
.30-30  bullet  fourteen  feet.  Van  Dyke 
shot  a  much  lower  velocity  projectile 
than  either  of  these,  and  no  doubt  he 
was  perfectly  correct  in  estimating  a 
lead  of  sixteen  to  twenty  feet  for  a 
running  deer  at  two  hundred  yards. 

A  racehorse  can  run  a  mile  in  one 
minute  and  forty  seconds  or  a  little 
better  than  that.  This  means  fifty-three 
feet  a  second,  and  while  I  think  the  race- 
horse the  fastest  animal  living,  yet  I  be- 
lieve that  an  antelope  would  cover  fifty 
per  second,  which  at  a  range  of  four 
hundred  yards  would  carry  him  twenty- 
eight  feet  while  the  bullet  was  traveling 
to  him.  We  can  thus  see  that  shooting 
running  antelope  at  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
is  not  so  easy  as  some  people  would 
have  us  believe. 

Of  course  deer  and  other  animals 
sometimes  run  at  a  gentle  canter,  but 
even  a  man  walking  across  the  range  at 
four  miles  an  hour  at  a  distance  of  two 
hundred  yards,  would  be  missed  if  we 
held  square  upon  him.  Considerations 
which  may  be  inferred  from  the  above 


reduce  the  range  at  which  running  game 
can  be  killed  with  any  certainty  to  one 
hundred  yards,  or  a  trifle  over.  In  my 
experience  I  have  never  seen  but  one  deer 
killed  running  at  over  two  hundred 
yards,  and  then  there  were  four  moving 
single  file,  head  to  tail,  and  I  doubt  if 
the  marksman  knew  which  he  held  upon. 

Coming  down  to  our  artificial  run- 
ning target,  and  shooting  at  the  accepted 
range  for  this  work,  100  yards,  when 
the  mark  is  traveling  at  the  rate  of  10 
feet  per  second  the  lead  should  be  1.16 
feet;  20  feet  per  second,  2.32;  30  feet 
per  second,  3.48 ;  40  feet  per  second, 
4.64;  50  feet  per  second,  5.80;  60  feet 
per  second,  9.96.  These  calculations  are 
made  for  the  Government  rifle  with  a 
muzzle  velocity  of  2,700  feet;  ordinary 
sporting  weapons  would  require  consid- 
erably more  allowance.  Moreover  if  a 
man  were  slow  on  the  trigger  or  dwelt 
on  his  aim  the  Lord  knows  how  far 
ahead  he  would  have  to  hold.  These  fig- 
ures are  for  the  fiftieth  of  a  second  for 
pulling  and  time  out  of  the  barrel,  and 
that  is  pretty  fast. 

The  English  style  of  running  deer 
shooting  is  to  fire  two  shots,  a  right  and 
left,  while  the  mark  is  traveling  about 
sixty  feet,  at  thirty  feet  a  second.  The 
number  of  shots  we  might  fire  would  nat- 
urally be  limited  by  the  velocity  of  the 
mark.  The  character  of  weapon  we 
used  would  have  its  influence,  too.  At 
the  given  rate  of  speed  and  distance  un- 
der fire,  an  automatic  ought  to  get  in 
three  shots,  a  lever-action  rifle  two,  but 
I  doubt  if  the  average  rifleman  with  a 
bolt  gun  could  do  better  than  fire  the 
one  shot. 

This  is  not  a  treatise  on  deer  shoot- 
ing, yet  a  word  on  the  subject.  A  buck 
at  full  speed,  especially  when  first 
sprung,  bounds  high.  It  will  not  do  to 
attempt  to  hit  him  while  he  is  rising  or 
even  at  the  height  of  his  leap;  hold  low 
and  in  front,  about  where  he  will  alight, 
for  he  always  seems  to  remain  at  this 
point  for  the  greatest  length  of  time. 
Even  when  the  animal  is  running 
straight  away  hold  rather  low — his  ap- 
parent line  of  "flight"  invariably  ap- 
pears to  be  higher  than  it  really  is,  what 
impresses  the  eye  being  the  top  of  his 
bounds  where  he  is  in  plainest  view. 


THE  GAMY  VALLEY  QUAIL 


By  F.  H.  CROSBY 

California  s    Contribution    to   American    Game-Biro's    an 
and  Interesting  Little  Fellow 


El 


usive 


i  HE  man  who  has  never 
heard  the  singular,  pene- 
trating, yet  melodious  call 
of  the  helmet-quail  from 
a  California  hillside  on  a 
clear,  still  morning;  who 
has  never  flushed  him  from  his  native 
habitat  of  sage,  cactus,  and  scrub  oak 
in  the  Southwestern  foothills;  who  has, 
never  studied  the  interesting  habits  of 
this  gamiest  of  all  small  game  birds;  that 
man  has  yet  in  store  for  him  one  of  the 
keenest  pleasures  afforded  by  the  Ameri- 
can game  field.  Fortunately  this  bird  is 
the  most  abundant  of  all  our  gradually 
diminishing  upland  game  birds,  and  in 
our  great  Southwest  will  offer,  if  rightly 
protected,  splendid  sport  for  years  to 
come. 

Most  quail  hunters  are  acquainted 
only  with  the  "bob-white"  (Ortyx  vir- 
giniana)  of  the  East  and  South  and  as 
far  west  as  Kansas  and  Nebraska.  Those 
sportsmen  who  have  strayed  as  far  west 
as  Arizona  and  California  admit  that 
"bob-white's"  Western  cousin  tries  to  a 
greater  degree  the  skill,  mettle,  and  en- 
durance of  the  most  experienced.  There 
are  two  species  of  this  Western  quail 
(genus  Lophortyx — helmet  quail) — one 
L.  gambeli  of  Arizona,  the  other  L.  Cali- 
fornica  of  California  and  the  Lower 
California  peninsula.  There  is  another 
genus  inhabiting  Texas,  New  Mexico, 
and  Mexico,  but  none  can  compare  with 
L.  Calif  omica,  the  California  valley 
quail. 

The  special  zest  in  hunting  this  wily, 
hardy  little  bird  of  California  is  partly 
because  of  the  country  he  has  chosen  to 
live  in.  The  rugged  foothills  of  the 
Coast  Range,  covered  with  low-growing 
sage  and  cactus  extending  down  into  the 
valleys;   the  variety  offered   in  a  day's 


tramp — deep  canyon,  rolling  mesa,  and 
open  valley ;  the  fine  air  and  sunshine 
practically  every  day  through  the  open 
season  (October  15th  to  February  15th) 
— all  these  add  to  the  sport  and  lead  the 
victim  of  the  contagion  back  year  after 
year.  The  writer  was  born  and  lived  in 
Southern  California  for  thirty  years, 
hunting  the  quail  from  his  early  boy- 
hood. Now,  as  an  Eastern  resident,  he 
is  lured  back  season  after  season  to  the 
sage  brush,  chapparal  and  cactus  by  the 
"urge"  in  his  blood,  due  to  many  a  glori- 
ous day  spent  with  the  quail  on  the  mesas 
and  among  the  canyons  of  Southern  and 
Lower  California.  The  fever  comes  as 
surely  as  come  the  fall  days. 

The  best  section  for  quail  hunting  is 
far  south  along  the  Mexican  border  in 
San  Diego  County,  although  with  a  lit- 
tle more  trouble  fair  sport  can  be  found 
in  the  whole  length  of  foothills  stretch- 
ing for  five  hundred  miles  from  San 
Francisco  Bay  to  the  lower  California 
line.  But  in  the  latter  section  the  land 
is  less  settled,  the  sage  and  cactus  (the 
first  choice  of  a  quail  for  a  home)  more 
plentiful,  and  the  climate  dry  and  clear. 
Moreover,  water  is  scarcer  and  hence  the 
birds  are  more  easily  found,  as  the  flocks 
prefer  to  stay  near  some  spring  or  water 
hole. 

Here  among  the  mesas  and  foothills 
from  the  coast  back  for  forty  miles  quail 
are  still  very  numerous,  although  not  to 
be  compared  to  what  they  were  twenty 
years  ago.  Then  market  hunters  trap- 
ped and  potted  them  by  the  thousands, 
scores  being  caught  at  a  time  in  a  box 
trap  baited  with  wheat.  The  writer  has 
hunted  season  after  season  among  one 
flock,  securing  hundreds  of  birds,  and  yet 
making  no  appreciable  difference  in  the 
size   of   the   flock.      Such   bunches  com- 
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monly  then  contained,  and  oftentimes 
now  contain,  twenty-five  hundred  (esti- 
mated) birds.  An  average  flock  now 
will  run  from  two  hundred  and  fifty  to 
one  thousand  quail.  Down  on  the  Mexi- 
can side  of  the  line  bunches  of  thousands 
still  gather  about  the  small  and  scarce 
water  holes,  as  they  are  less  hunted. 

These  great  aggregations  of  birds  are 
formed  about  October  by  the  congregat- 
ing of  smaller  groups  or  coveys  at  water- 
ing and  roosting  places.  A  pair  of  old 
birds  hatch  out  from  ten  to  fifteen  chicks, 
and  oftentimes  one  will  see  two  pairs  of 
old  birds  with  a  covey  of  two  dozen 
young  ones.  This  means  that  two  pair 
used  the  same  nest  and  ran  housekeep- 
ing on  the  community  plan.  The  writer 
has  often  found  a  heap  of  twenty  or 
more  of  the  brown-speckled,  pointed  eggs 
in  one  hole-like  nest  in  the  ground  under 
some  tuft  of  grass,  presided  over  by  four 
parent  birds.  The  coveys  of  chicks  re- 
main separate  until  nearly  grown,  when, 
with  the  older  birds,  they  join  with  other 
broods  to  make  a  bunch  of  a  number  of 
hundred  birds  along  late  in  the  summer. 

This  in  turn  joins  itself  to  other 
bunches  early  in  the  fall,  as  water  and 
feeding  grounds  become  scarcer,  and 
many  bunches  congregate  in  the  same 
vicinity  to  roost  and  feed  and  drink. 
Thus  the  great  flocks  are  formed,  and 
once  formed  they  seldom  split  and  hardly 
ever  migrate  from  one  locality  to  an- 
other. This  aids  the  hunter  greatly,  as 
he  can  count  upon  locating  his  birds  time 
after  time  through  the  season  with  little 
difficulty,  and  without  dog  if  necessary, 
if  only  certain  hints  are  heeded. 

To  flush  a  flock  of  a  thousand  quail 
at  once  is  an  experience  long  to  be  re- 
membered by  the  novice,  and  even  the 
old  hunter,  although  he  gets  accustomed 
to  it,  never  fails  to  feel  a  tingle  of  ex- 
citement. It  takes  a  sportsman  of  cool 
head  and  steady  nerve,  indeed,  to  delib- 
erately drop  his  two  birds,  one  with  each 
barrel,  when  such  a  cloud  of  whirring, 
thundering  animation  rises  from  the 
brush  all  about  him,  as  sometimes  hap- 
pens. It  does  not  always  happen  that 
the  hunter  has  such  fortune,  for  he  may, 
especially  if  uninitiated,  tramp  through 
many  a  canyon  before  locating  the  flock, 
and  then  have  them  rise  as  a  mass  two 


hundred  yards  away  and  disappear  into 
the  next  canyon. 

If  he  is  wise  the  hunter  will  learn 
something  of  the  peculiar  habits  of  this 
strange  little  bird  before  he  starts  out 
with  his  gun  and  load  of  shells.  A  few 
words  from  an  old  hunter  may  save  him 
precious  hours  lost,  a  small  bag,  and 
much  leg  ache  and  disappointment.  The 
writer  has  seen  an  inexperienced  hunter 
spend  a  forenoon  without  sighting  a 
bird,  where,  within  a  radius  of  a  mile, 
there  were  three  or  four  flocks,  the  small- 
est of  which  comprised  five  hundred 
birds.  Let  us  note  a  few  helpful  hints 
before  starting  out  for  the  day. 

Takes  Life  as  It  Goes 

The  valley  quail  is  an  epicure  or  a 
stoic  according  to  circumstances;  there  is 
no  question  about  his  being  a  philosopher 
and  taking  every  day's  experience  in  a 
philosophic  manner.  If  when  he  jumps 
from  his  egg  shell  as  a  little  brown  ball 
the  size  of  your  thumb  and  immediately 
leaves  his  nest  and  runs  for  cover  (as  he 
is  able  to  do  and  does),  he  finds  himself 
in  a  waterless,  desert  waste,  as  he  often 
does,  he  makes  the  most  of  it  and  thrives. 
If  he  finds  his  first  cover  under  a  grape 
vine  with  cool  water  hard  by  he  also 
takes  advantage  of  circumstances,  as 
many  a  grape  grower  of  California  can 
testify. 

In  the  first  instance  moisture  on  the 
grass  is  his  only  early  drink,  and  later  he 
finds  his  supply  of  liquid  refreshment  in 
the  red  fruit  or  green  pulp  of  the  flat-leaf 
cactus  which  is  scattered  over  the  land- 
scape in  the  Southwest,  and  from  which 
he  does  not  wander  far.  This  useful 
plant  is  at  once  his  water  supply,  com- 
missary department,  protection,  and 
roosting  place.  During  the  season  when 
the  red-purple  fruit  of  the  cactus  is  ripe, 
the  beak,  head,  and  gullet  of  the  little 
rustlers  are  constantly  stained  a  dark 
crimson  from  the  juice  of  the  prickly 
pear  or  tunis.  Here  is  a  point  for  the 
hunter — locate  the  clumps  of  cactus. 

If  in  a  grape  growing  section,  the  flock 
is  apt  to  be  near  a  vineyard  early  in  the 
season  and  in  the  hills  not  far  away  from 
water  or  the  cactus  clump  later  on, — 
December    to    February.      These    latter 
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months,  especially  January,  furnish  by 
far  the  finest  sport,  as  the  birds  are  then 
hardy  and  strong  and  fly  as  though  shot 
from  a  cannon.  The  country  also  is 
then  most  attractive,  as  the  rains  have 
brought  out  the  grass  and  flowers,  and 
the  burrs  and  stickers  have  largely  dis- 
appeared. Everything  conspires  to  make 
ideal  hunting  from  the  middle  of  Janu- 
ary to  the  close  of  the  season  on  Febru- 
ary 15  th. 

It  is  unwise  to  arouse  the  flock  before 
they  start  for  the  feeding  grounds  in  the 
morning,  and  they  wait  for  the  sun  be- 
fore doing  this.  The  birds  will  roost, 
hundreds  together,  in  a  clump  of  cactus, 
or  in  the  willow  trees  near  the  water 
hole,  if  such  conveniences  can  be  found, 
and  they  will  fly  some  distance  to  find 
them.  If  these  shelters  are  not  to  be 
had,  scrub  oak  or  sumach  answer  the 
purpose, — anything  to  put  them  above 
the  reach  of  a  sneaking  coyote  or  prowl- 
ing wildcat.  They  stay  on  the  roost  till 
broad  daylight  and  then  begin  by  twos 
and  threes  to  alight  on  the  ground,  gath- 
ering near  by,  all  the  while  twittering 
and  chuckling, — delighted  over  the  new 
day  and  the  prospect  of  a  good  break- 
fast. 

This  quail  is  a  good  rustler  and  is  sel- 
dom found  without  a  full  crop  even  in 
the  most  barren  section.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  interesting  experiences  to  hide  near 
such  a  roosting  place  and  watch  and 
listen.  The  notes  of  content  and  de- 
light, and  yet  the  sounds  of  businesslike 
hustle  and  preparation  for  the  day  make 
a  study  worth  getting  up  before  daylight 
and  sitting  in  the  frost  to  observe.  When 
the  whole  flock,  perhaps  a  number  of 
thousand  birds,  has  assembled,  an  old 
cock  quail,  who  always  stands  guard  on 
some  prominent  bush  or  stone  near  by, 
gives  the  signal,  and  with  a  mighty  whir 
of  wings,  to  be  heard  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
away,  a  cloud  of  hundreds  of  little  gray 
streaks  go  hurtling  off  to  breakfast, 
which  may  be  waiting  a  half-mile  away. 

This  repast  may  be  of  domestic  pro- 
duction— a  grain  field  or  a  vineyard — 
or  it  may  be  cactus  fruit  or  wild  grass 
seed.  Insects  are  used  to  fill  up  the 
chinks.  Now  is  the  psychological  mo- 
ment for  the  hunter  to  appear  on  the 
scene,  and  if  he  has  heeded  some  of  the 


above  cautions  and  has  done  a  little  na- 
ture studying,  even  second  hand,  he  will 
find  the  quail  waiting  for  him, — prob- 
ably literally  so,  for,  like  most  wild 
things,  they  see  you  first.  As  always 
there  will  be  an  old  cock  quail  lookout 
perched  high  on  some  nearby  boulder  or 
bush,  ready  to  give  the  alarm  to  the  feed- 
ing flock.  This  warning  note  is  always 
the  same, — a  clear  "twit-twit-twit"  in 
series  of  threes.  From  time  to  time  when 
undisturbed  he  gives  the  clear  call  of 
the  cock  quail, — a  ringing  "ki-ka-kee," 
hardly  to  be  imitated  and  far  reaching  in 
its  notes.  Only  he  of  all  the  flock  gives 
the  call,  and  seldom  more  than  once  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour,  but  here  is  a  cue 
for  the  hunter. 

The  Virtue  of  Patience 

Few  hunters  of  any  kind  of  game 
spend  enough  time  in  quietly  listening 
and  observing  when  out  in  search  of 
their  quarry.  If  the  quail  hunter,  as  he 
starts  out  in  the  early  morning,  will 
spend  twenty  minutes  listening  at  some 
vantage  point  he  will  save  himself  and 
his  dog  much  unnecessary  skirmishing. 
The  call  of  the  guard  of  the  feeding 
flock  is  sure  to  come  and  can  be  heard 
a  half-mile  on  a  clear  California  morn- 
ing. Often  an  artificial  call  rightly 
used  by  an  expert  will  bring  a  response 
at  this  time.  Then  follow  the  summons 
and  boldly  approach, — there  is  no  use 
trying  to  sneak  upon  the  wary  birds. 
There  is  no  need  to  hurry  either,  for 
the  valley  quail  is  an  aristocrat  at 
his  breakfast  as  well  as  in  his  rising 
hour.  He  feeds  leisurely,  contentedly 
chuckling  and  talking  to  himself, 
and  does  not  seek  his  midday  rest- 
ing place  until  the  middle  of  the  fore- 
noon. He  is  out  again,  however,  by 
three  or  four  in  the  afternoon,  as  he  has 
a  great  appetite.  Hence  it  is  that  if 
you  fail  in  the  morning,  it  is  wise  to  wait 
until  his  afternoon  feeding  time.  There 
will  still  be  good  hours  to  hunt  in,  as, 
like  other  aristocrats,  our  friend  of  the 
helmet  does  not  seek  his  roosting  place 
until  driven  to  ft  by  actual  darkness. 

If  you  try  to  seek  him  out  during  his 
midday  rest,  at  which  time  he  does  not 
make   a  sound   to   aid   you,   head   for  a 
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water  hole,  if  there  be  one — the  flock  is 
sure  to  make  this  spot  a  trysting  place. 
If  there  be  no  water  hole,  seek  out  a 
clump  of  scrub  oak  or  wild  cherry  back 
in  some  canyon  leading  from  the  valley. 
Strange  to  say,  the  flock  will  not  return 
to  the  night  roosting  place  at  midday, 
but  seeks  shade  and  dust  to  scratch  in 
nearer  the  feeding  grounds.  They  stay 
close  together  while  feeding,  and  so, 
when  approached,  the  whole  flock  rises 
a*  one  bird,  probably  a  hundred  yards 
away,  and  makes  for  the  brush  covered 
hillside,  never  far  off. 

Now  begins  the  sport  of  the  day,  not 
only  shooting,  but  so  maneuvering  as  to 
get  the  birds  scattered  into  the  best  kind 
of  cover  for  flushing  and  to  hold  the  sep- 
arated flock  within  a  reasonable  area. 
If  you  manage  well,  there  is  unexcelled 
shooting  before  you  for  the  whole  fore- 
noon. Then  there  are  other  similar 
flocks  to  be  found  within  a  mile,  but 
more  difficult  to  locate  and  manage  than 
is  the  early  morning  one.  After  flush- 
ing as  a  flock  probably  once  more  as  they 
run  through  the  brush,  the  birds  begin 
to  separate  into  little  bunches  and  scat- 
ter over  perhaps  twenty  acres  of  knee 
high  brush  and  to  hide  in  singles  and  in 
twos  or  threes  in  the  gullies  and  along 
canyon  sides  where  tramping  is  most 
strenuous  work,  but  at  the  same  time 
glorious  sport  and  exercise. 

Wings  on  Their  Feet 

These  little  quail  are  marvelous  run- 
ners and  cover  a  great  distance  through 
the  runways  in  the  brush,  out  of  sight, 
in  an  incredibly  short  space  of  time.  It 
behooves  the  hunter  to  move  swiftly 
after  the  flock  as  it  first  flushes  and  set- 
tles, and  then  to  follow  relentlessly  until 
the  birds  scatter  and  hide.  Many  a  flock 
has  been  lost  by  an  inexperienced  hunter 
giving  the  quail  time  to  run  over  a  hill 
and  beyond  where  he  believed  they 
could  go  in  a  short  time.  Do  not  give 
them  time  to  race,  make  them  hide  as 
soon  as  possible,  yet  drive  them  where 
you  deem  the  best  shooting  will  be  fur- 
nished. Keep  them  away  from  large 
clumps  of  cacti  if  possible. 

A  good  dog  is  a  help  if  he  has  been 
trained   in   the  California  field   for   this 


particular  work,  otherwise  he  is  worse 
than  useless  no  matter  how  clever  he 
may  have  been  with  "bob-whites."  No 
pointing  is  really  necessary  where  the 
birds  are  so  plentiful  and  lie  so  close,  and 
yet  there  is  an  unequaled  joy  in  the  com- 
panionship and  work  of  a  good  dog. 
With  these  birds  he  will  be  most  useful 
in  recovering  cripples,  but  will  be  apt  to 
interfere  with  your  generalship  in  the 
field  where  a  thousand  or  more  wary, 
energetic  little  bundles  of  pent  up  light- 
ning are  running,  flying,  or  hiding,  all 
at  the  same  time  all  about  you. 

Most  dogs  will  lose  their  wits  under 
such  circumstances  and  forget  all  they 
ever  were  trained  to  do.  The  thorny 
brush  and  the  cacti  are  hard  on  a  dog, 
and  in  some  sections  absolutely  prohibit 
the  use  of  one.  If  a  dog  is  used  he 
should  be  a  tough,  smooth-haired  pointer 
well  trained  to  keep  close  and  retrieve, 
brought  up  in  the  country  he  hunts  in, 
and  inured  to  cactus  and  little  water. 

Now  with  the  maneuvering  rightly 
carried  out  and  the  birds  lying  close,  as 
they  will  do  after  a  few  shots  have  been 
fired  and  they  have  been  pressed  relent- 
lessly, there  begins  the  keenest  sport 
given  to  the  devotee  of  the  shotgun.  The 
little  ball  of  pent-up  energy  usually  waits 
until  the  hunter  is  not  over  six  or  eight 
yards  off  and  then,  starting  at  full  speed 
from  under  a  bush  at  your  feet,  goes 
hurtling  through  the  air  a  small,  gray 
streak  of  lightning,  low  down  above  the 
bushes.  The  marvel  is  how  he  starts  so 
at  full  speed.  He  almost  invariably  flies 
in  a  straight  line,  but  goes  at  "unknown 
angles";  there  are  always  enough  scrub 
oak  and  sumach  about  for  him  to  take 
advantage  of,  and.  he  will  usually  take  it 
by  darting  behind  this  shelter,  making 
snap  shots  quite  frequent. 

If  you  fail  with  the  right  (and  strange 
to  say,  one  may  occasionally),  and  then 
make  a  clean  miss  with  the  left  (and  one 
sometimes  does),  that  bunch  of  feathers 
enclosing  an  electric  dynamo  makes 
around  the  point  or  over  the  top  of  the 
nearest  knoll  and  alights  almost  always 
on  the  near  side  of  the  ravine  beyond. 
This  quail  does  not  always  live  by  rule, 
but  in  this  particular  you  can  usually 
count  upon  him — why,  I  cannot  say. 
But  you  do  not  need  to  follow  that  par- 
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ticular  bird ;  there  are  hundreds  all 
about,  and  now  comes  a  single  and  now, 
perhaps,  a  double,  as  two  birds  start  up 
from  before  you  at  the  same  instant. 
There  may  be  four  or  five  in  the  air  at 
once,  each  going  in  a  different  direction. 
As  you  stoop  to  pick  up  a  bird,  two  more 
may  flush  from  almost  under  your  hand, 
or  may  go  buzzing  away  from  behind. 

It  is  the  most  exciting,  exhilarating 
sport  to  be  had  and  a  test  of  nerve  and  en- 
durance, legs  and  lungs.  The  gameness  of 
the  little  fellow  is  wonderful  and  is  ex- 
ceeded only  by  his  cunning.  Crippled 
beyond  recovery,  he  will  manage  to  run 
or  wriggle  out  of  sight.  The  speed  of 
his  legs  is  marvelous,  and  two  broken 
wings  only  mean  a  lost  bird  unless  a  dog 
can  be  used.  Even  then  the  little  legs 
carry  the  cripple  unerringly  to  a  cactus 
bush  and  out  of  reach  of  both  dog  and 
man,  as  a  rule.  The  only  sure  course 
is  a  center  shot,  and  it  will  take  a  good 
many  shells  for  the  average  fair  shot  to 
get  his  limit  of  twenty  birds  in  a  day. 

Much  depends  upon  gun  and  ammu- 
nition, and  too  much  care  can  not  be 
taken  in  the  selection  of  an  outfit.  A 
reliable  double  barrel  with  automatic 
ejector,  weighing  iy2  or  7  24  lbs.,  if 
of  12-gauge,  is  the  best  gun  to  use.  The 
20-gauge  is  being  used  to  some  extent 
now  and  is  bidding  high  as  a  favorite. 
The  pump  gun  and  automatic  are  used 
and  do  deadly  work,  but  to  most  sports- 
men do  not  bring  the  pleasure  that 
comes  with  the  slower  double  barrel 
and  more  carefully  selected  shots.  The 
right  barrel  should  be  moderate  and  the 
left  full  choke,  as  the  first  shot  is  al- 
most always  close,  probably  fifteen 
yards,  and  the  second  quite  a  distance, 
perhaps  thirty-five  or  forty  yards.  With 
\y%  ounce  or  7j/2  chilled  shot  and  26 
grains  or  3%  drams  of  powder,  and  the 
12-gauge  gun,  it  is  the  hunter's  own 
fault  if  the  bird  reaches  the  other  side 
of  the  hill. 

In  closing,  a  few  words  descriptive 
of  the  individual  helmet  quail  may  be  of 
interest,  although  he  is  a  community 
bird  and  the  actions  of  the  flock  interest 
the  average  hunter  to  a  greater  extent. 
The  genus  name  Lophortyx,  meaning 
helmet  quail,  has  been  given  him  be- 
cause of  his  helmet-like  crest,  composed 


of  two  jet  black  plumes  about  an  inch 
long  curving  forward  from  the  top  of 
his  head.  The  male  is  of  a  shining 
blue-slate  color  on  the  back,  a  chestnut 
breast  marked  with  scale-like  feathers 
of  a  lighter  hue.  The  throat  is  jet 
black  with  a  white  stripe  on  either  side, 
and  in  every  way  he  is  the  picture  of 
the  saucy  dandy  which  he  really  is. 
The  female  is  of  a  duller  slate  hue  all 
over. 

This  quail  is  larger  than  his  "bob- 
white"  cousin  and  built  on  trimmer  lines, 
his  wings  being  longer  and  stronger  and 
intended  for  greater  speed.  Despite 
his  independence  and  his  having  lived 
in  a  new  country,  the  valley  quail  is 
neighborly  and,  if  opportunity  offers, 
will  rear  his  family  and  live  near  habi- 
tation until  the  young  are  ready  to  join 
other  broods  to  make  a  flock.  Even 
then  large  bunches  may  be  found  in 
orchards  and  vineyards  all  the  season 
through.  However,  he  is  a  wonderfully 
adaptable  bird  from  a  chick,  and  great 
flocks  are  found  far  from  habitation 
which  might  furnish  feed  and  water. 
In  some  especially  arid  sections  of 
Lower  California  the  helmet  quail  has 
so  adapted  himself  to  environment  that 
he  seems  in  color  and  habits  almost  a 
different  species. 

In  Mexico  proper  the  genus  is  dif- 
ferent and  the  Arizona  quail,  as  has  been 
stated,  is  another  species  doubtless  due 
largely  to  environment.  This  Arizona 
quail  does  not  furnish  as  good  sport  be- 
cause he  does  not  lie  to  cover  so  well 
and  prefers  to  use  his  legs  rather  than 
his  wings  when  he  can.  This  tendency 
is  due  to  the  low  lying  cactus  and  thick 
chaparral  in  which  he  lives,  as  well  as  to 
the  fact  that  he  is  hunted  less  than  the 
California  quail.  Our  friend  of  the 
helmet  crest  has  a  variety  of  calls  and 
notes,  but  each  has  its  peculiar  use. 
Danger  brings  the  "twit-twit-twit" ;  a 
full  crop  induces  soft,  contented  chuck- 
les; defiance  urges  the  loud  call  "ki-ka- 
kee" ;  mating  season  brings  about  a  long 
single  call  from  the  hillside,  deeper  and 
more  melodious  than  the  whistle  of 
"bob-white."  There  is  no  more  inter- 
esting bird  to  study  than  this  Western 
quail  with  all  his  breezy,  independent 
Western  ways. 
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THE  SILVER 
OTTER 

By  F.  ST.  MARS 

Illustrated   by    Charles   Livingston    Bull 

There    is    a    rapture    on    the    lonely    shore, 
There    is    society    where    none    intrudes 
By  the  deep  sea,  and  music  in  its  roar ; 
I   love   not  man   the   less,   but   Nature   more. 

To  mingle  with  the  universe   and  feel 
What    I    can    ne'er   express,    yet    cannot    all 
conceal. 

CLIFF  there  was,  co- 
lossal and  awful  to 
view,  black  and  of  a 
frowning  port,  sheer 
dropping  as  to  its  mid- 
dle, and  about  its  feet, 
the  mighty  feet  that  were  always  wet, 
hewn  and  carved,  frescoed  and  punc- 
tured, and  ripped  as  if  a  giant  had 
taken  chisel  and  hammer  and  worked 
there  for  fun,  but  old  Atlantic  was  the 
giant,    and   forty-foot   rollers  the   chisel 
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wherewith  he  worked,  and  sleeping  or 
waking,  night  and  day,  never  for  one 
hour,  or  one  second,  had  he  paused  to 
rest.  Century  in,  century  out,  the  waves 
went  racing  and  slewing,  sobbing  and 
moaning,  and  bursting  with  sullen,  muf- 
fled booms  in  and  out  of  the  caves, 
while  puffins  and  razorbills  dived  around 
the  saw-edged,  sunken  rocks  in  a  man- 
ner terrifying  to  behold,  and  seals  shot 
into  and  out  of  the  caves  like  gray  tor* 
pedoes,  escaping  many  kinds  of  a  hor- 
rible death  by  spiked  fang  and  jagged 
snag  of  rock  by  a  hair's  breadth  a  hun- 
dred times  a  day;  heaven  knows  what 
they  did  at  night. 

It  was  a  place  ordained  for  outlaws 
and  wreckers  from  the  first.  Only  one 
with  a  price  upon  his  head  would  live 
here,  or  could.  It  was  no  abode  for 
mere  ordinary  folk;  death  was  too  of- 
fensively at  hand  and  had  too  many 
shapes  at  one  and  the  same  time.  Things 
might  happen  in  such  a  place  which 
could  not  possibly  happen  anywhere  else, 
the  sort  of  things  one  hears  of  in  legends. 

The  last  outposts  of  day — blood-red 
jags  in  a  dull,  blackening  sky — were 
just  giving  back  before  the  night,  and 
the  sea  had  crumbled  up  and  run  out 
smooth  in  oily  swells — they  heaved  you 
house-high  almost  imperceptibly — when 
a  long-drawn,  flute-like  whistle  sounded 
at  the  mouth  of  one  of  the  most  unin- 
viting caves — "ogos"  or  "zawns"  the 
strange  natives  of  those  parts  call  them 
— and  two  eyes  gleamed  green.  It  was 
not  exactly  a  pretty  sight. 

A  minute  later,  three  hundred  yards 
away  and  close  to  a  pure  black  sloping 
ledge  of  rock — like  a  chute  of  polished 
black  glass,  it  was — standing  all  alone 
out  to  sea,  something  shot  along  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  with  such  speed  that  it 
left  a  white  line  all  across  the  jade-green 
surges.  Then,  quite  suddenly,  it  was  ap- 
parent that  the  top  of  the  rock  had 
grown  about  a  foot  taller,  that  it  was,  in 
fact,  crowned  with  a  thing,  a  live  thing, 
which  gave  out  next  instant  that  wild, 
long-drawn,  flute-like  whistle  which  had 
been   heard   before.      As   it   stood   there 
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motionless  against  the  last  blood-red  jag 
in  the  sky,  it  looked  exactly  like  a  beast 
carved  in  jet,  a  fine  sight,  the  very  in- 
carnation of  the  spirit  of  the  deep.  Then 
it  flung  itself  head-first  down  the  chute 
and  hit  the  water  with  a  clear  report 
loud  as  a  pistol  shot,  disappearing  in  a 
snow-white  burst  of  spray,  and  even  as 
it  did  so  the  last  lingering  gleam  of  day- 
light flickered  and  went  out.  The  ani- 
mal was  an  otter,  a  dog-otter,  a  mature 
beast,  the  fame  of  whose  strength  and 
cunning  stretched  for  miles  beyond  his 
native  rocks. 

These  things  the  soft-eyed  seals,  who 
sat  on  their  tails  in  the  thundering  roll- 
ers and  combed  their  whiskers  with  their 
flippers — at  least  they  looked  as  if  they 
did — beheld,  as  they  had  beheld  many 
times  before,  but  this  time  there  was  a 
difference.  They  had  known  the  old 
dog-otter  as  a  silent  beast,  one  more  like- 
ly to  be  seen  than  heard,  and  not  often 
likely  to  be  either.  Once  or  twice  when 
he  had  come  on  a  heavy  run  of  salmon 
and  had  become  intoxicated  with  slay- 
ing, not  drinking,  more  than  was  good 
for  him,  he  had  been  known  to  give  vent 
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to  an  odd,  hoarse,  yelping  bark,  but  that 
was  all.  Most  of  his  work  was  done  out 
of  sight,  by  night,  and,  for  the  rest,  he 
was  not  one  to  cry  his  doings  aloud  in 
the  market-place. 

He  came  and  went  privily,  on  the 
Lord  alone  knew  what  mysterious  er- 
rands of  his  own  devising,  and  if  any 
asked  curious  questions  they  were  like  to 
bear  the  answer  on  throat  or  flank  to 
their  dying  day.  His  very  own,  practi- 
cally inaccessible,  cave  was  known  as  the 
otter's  "ogo,"  always  had  been  known  as 
the  otter's  "ogo" ;  even  the  fishermen 
would  tell  you  that.  And  there  was  a 
price  upon  his  head  in  two  counties,  al- 
ways had  been,  the  fishermen  will  tell 
you  that,  too. 

But  these  things  were  nothing  to  him, 
and,  as  has  been  said,  there  was  a  change 
that  night.  He  drove  his  long,  sinuous, 
flattened  body  through  the  swell  with 
vehement  strokes  of  his  thick,  short  legs 
at  a  fierce  speed  that  took  one's  breath 
away.  You  could  see  the  steely  muscles 
ripple  and  grow  tense  from  end  to  end 
of  his  forty-five-inch  body;  could  hear 
the  hiss  as  his  nineteen-inch  thick  tail, 
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acting  as  a  rudder,  took  the  strain  on 
some  wild  curve;  could  behold  the  webs 
of  his  heavily-clawed  paws  quiver  and 
grow  taut  again,  as  an  awning  quivers 
in  a  gale,  and  could  catch  the  bubbling 
seethe  of  the  head-wave  breaking  on 
either  hand  off  his  tightly-closed  nostrils 
— closed  by  a  patent  process  owned  by 
his  tribe — in  a  long  white  V. 

Seen  from  beneath,  he  looked  like  a 
silver  dart  shot  athwart  the  deep,  by 
reason  of  the  air  bubbles  that  clung  to 
the  long  hairs  of  his  outer  coat  and  the 
natural  phosphorescence  of  the  water. 
But  there  were  not  many  who  waited  to 
see  him  from  beneath,  or  any  other  way, 
for  the  matter  of  that.  His  reputation, 
even  when  sane,  was  not  such  as  to  in- 
vite too  close  inspection,  even  armed 
— unarmed  was  out  of  the  question — 
and  to-night  he  was  apparently  mad. 
This  was  not,  however,  the  "silver"  that 
had  given  him  his  name ;  that  was  real 
enough,  a  fine  speckling  of  silvery  white 
hairs  over  his  body,  but  mostly  on  the 
shoulders,  something  like  the  pellage  of 
that  which  we  know  as  the  "silver"  fox. 

It  can  hardly  have  been  due  to  age, 
this  silvering  of  an  ordinarily  black- 
brown  coat,  for  though  old  as  a  wild 
creature,  he  was  not  yet  out  of  his 
prime,  had  not  begun  to  "go  back,"  as 
it  is  called. 

Five  times  he  climbed  to  the  top  of 
the  rock,  whistled  forth  his  lone  call, 
reeking  with  the  spirit  of  wildness  and 
freedom,  and  tobogganed  head-first  down 
the  slide  that  many  generations  of  his 
ancestors,  playing  the  same  game  for 
many  years,  had  worn  smooth  as  ice. 
Then  suddenly  he  dived.  There  had 
been  a  gleam  on  the  surface  in  the  path 
of  the  newly-risen  moon.  It  was  as  if 
a  sword-point  had  cut  the  waves,  and  it 
flashed  to  the  amazingly  bright  eye  of 
this  wet  beast  of  the  waters. 

In  ten  seconds  he  was  back  again  at 
the  rock — his  rock,  which  none  other 
dare  use — and  a  young  salmon  bore  him 
company,  not  without  protest.  Such 
slippery  prey  would  have  slid  through 
any  other  beast's  teeth  in  a  breath.  Not 
so  with  your  otter,  though;  he  had  teeth 
at  the  back  all  ridged  and  grooved  to 
grip  smooth-scaled  sides,  and  there  was 
no  escape  from  that  living  trap  except 


by  death.  Being  an  otter,  of  course,  he 
partook  only  of  the  shoulders  and  part 
of  the  back,  leaving  the  rest  for  the 
delight  of  the  gulls,  who  had  long  con- 
tracted the  habit  of  turning  a  waking 
eye  to  this  rock  as  the  day  broke. 

Then,  having  cleaned  himself,  for  the 
second  time  that  night,  from  head  to 
tail,  he  let  forth  one  last  far-sounding 
whistle  and,  flinging  into  the  cold, 
glistening  depths,  turned  his  head  due 
south  and  went.  All  that  the  night 
showed  of  his  going  was  a  white  line 
that  bubbled  as  it  ruled  itself  out  in  the 
darkness,  while  the  waves  sobbed  and 
sighed  among  the  caves,  and  the  storm 
petrels,  those  mysterious  birds  of  the 
darkness,  came  tripping  over  the  crests 
and  the  hollows,  like  little  fluttering 
spirits  of  the  night. 

The  otter  was  going  to  find  a  mate — 
that  was  the  truth  and  the  madness. 
He  had  been  too  long  alone  and  would 
have  company.  Even  an  animal  can 
be  affected  by  loneliness  in  much  the 
same  way  as  a  human  being;  may  be- 
come morose,  "slack,"  and  over-shy, 
and,  sooner  or  later,  certain  as  the  sun 
rises,  he,  or  she,  will  be  seized  by  a 
sudden  longing  for  company  which  can- 
not be  denied. 

Now  the  traveling  of  an  otter  is  no 
light  thing.  Of  all  the  beasts  in  the 
world  this  fierce  outlaw  is  the  greatest 
wanderer.  It  is  as  if  he  were  afflicted 
with  a  curse  that  forbids  him  to  be 
still,  that  forces  him  ever  to  push  on — ■ 
on — on!  Rest,  as  rest,  he  knows  not. 
Three  days  will  see  the  end  of  his 
longest  inaction,  and  the  amount  of 
miles  he  covers  in  a  fortnight  would 
amaze  some  folk. 

He  traveled  straight  down  the  coast- 
line with  the  plunge  of  the  fishing  seals 
in  his  right  ear  and  the  thunder  and 
moan  of  the  rollers  in  his  left,  and  never 
a  sound  in  either  of  an  answering 
whistle  to  his  unutterably  lonely  cry. 
In  the  moonlight  his  wet,  blunt  muzzle 
and  his  astonishingly  bright  eyes  shone 
together  in  a  triangle,  and  that  was  all 
there  was  to  be  seen  of  him;  the  rest 
was  under  water,  driving  along  with 
steady  strokes  of  the  short,  strong  legs, 
and  with  an  infinite  grace. 

So  the  lonely  hours  went  by. 
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Suddenly  across  the  path  of  moon- 
light in  front  of  him  as  he  swam,  there 
moved,  quite  slowly,  something  sharp 
and  black.  It  looked  as  though  a  scim- 
itar, point  upward,  had  been  drawn 
along  the  surface  of  the  silver  sea,  cut- 
ting two  fine,  thin  threads  of  beads  as 
it  went.  Then,  very  slowly,  very  laz- 
ily, a  great  jet  curve  rose,  heaved  itself 
over,  lay,  pure  white  and  glistening,  in 
the  stark  glare  for  a  second  or 
two,  and  sank  with  a  hollow 
gurgle.     Nothing  spoke. 

The  otter  pulled  up  in  his 
own  length,  stopped  dead, 
with  all  four  webbed  feet 
splayed  out  to  offer  the  great- 
est resistance  to  the  water. 
The  hackles  were  lifted  along 
his  back,  and  a  hand  laid  on 
his  shoulder  at  that  moment 
would  have  made  him  trem- 
ble. Yet  he  was  no  coward, 
as  the  light  of  his  eyes 
showed ;  they  were  still  fierce 
and  uncompromising,  at  any 
rate. 

Next  instant  he  turned, 
turned  silent  as  thought  and 
far  less  obtrusive,  and  diving, 
still  silently,  shot  toward  shore 
at  top  speed.  He  looked  like 
a  silver  bolt  hurled  through 
the  depths,  thanks  to  the  bub- 
bles that  covered  him  like  a 
garment.  That,  however,  was 
the   nuisance   of   it.      Had  he 
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It  was,  in  fact,  a  male  grampus,  the 
terrible  "killer"  whale  of  the  Arctic,  the 
only  beast  on  sea  or  land  that  knows 
no  fear  of  any  living  thing  and  attacks 
all  impartially.  This  one  was  just 
fourteen  feet  long — he  looked  forty  in 
that  setting.  They  are  not  common  on 
our  coasts,  and  the  otter  had  seen  only 
one  before.  The  memory  must  have 
been  a  man,  he  would  have  cursed  those  been  an  unpleasant  one,  however,  for  he 
bubbles  which  advertised  him  so  flar-  went  for  the  shore  as  if  all  the  fiends 
ingly,  he  who  hated  self-advertisement,  of  the  lower  regions  were  at  his  tail; 
or  publicity  of  any  kind.  which,    in    a    measure,    was    true,    the 

Very  quick  he  was  and  very  quiet,  but      grampus  being  worse  than  any  imagin- 
he  had  not  covered  twenty  yards  before      able  fiend. 

he  knew  that  those  cursed  bubbles  had  There   is   no   way   of   knowing  what 

been  seen.  A  vast  shape,  cut  in  two  as  powers  of  speed  the  big  otter  called  to 
it  were  lengthways,  after  the  manner  his  aid  in  that  flight.  Clean  living, 
that  men  paint  the  hulls  of  ships,  black  sleep,  and  everlasting  training  can  do 
above  and  pure  white  beneath,  with  a  much  for  beast,  or  man,  when  called 
clean,  ruled  line  of  demarcation,  like  a  upon  at  a  pinch.  And  it  was  so  awful. 
wash  streak,  between  the  two,  appeared      He  was  such  a  very  small  thing  in  the 


following  behind.  It  was  not  a  fish, 
for  it  moved  with  undulations  up  and 
down  and  its  tail-flukes  were  set  on 
horizontally,  whereas  a  fish  moves  with 
undulations  side  to  side  and  his  tail- 
flukes  are  set  on  vertically. 


great  grampus's  eyes,  no  more  than  a 
passing  snack,  while  to  him  his  life  was 
so  very  big. 

The  blackness  of  the  rocks — they  were 
not  so  easy  to  see  under  water — shot 
up  at  him  quite  unexpectedly.     He  had 
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no  time  to  turn,  and  to  slacken  speed 
was  to  be  eaten.  In  any  case,  he  was 
half-dazed  for  want  of  air — not  quite 
himself,  in  fact.  He  went,  therefore, 
straight  ahead,  as  a  blind  beast  would. 
I  suppose  he  trusted  to  his 
whiskers — those  marvel- 
ous instruments  of  scent 
and  feeling — and  as  his 
fate  ordained  he  was  not 
brained  on  the  spot,  nor 
was  his  neck  broken.  The 
utter,  the  terrifying  dark- 
ness of  the  pit  closed 
round  him,  and  he  backed  "^ "'.... 

water    for    very    life    as  >  -       / 

he  felt — seeing  was  im-  C^^^.£ 
possible — the  rock  walls 
close.  Next  moment  he 
shot  straight  up,  up  the 
face  of  a  sheer  rock-wall 
under  water,  and  as  he 
did  so  he  caught  the 
gleam  of  the  mighty  white 
belly  of  his  foe  behind 
him,  as  it  swerved  at  the 
last  moment  and  sheered 
off.  He  was  in  a  cave. 
Caves  were  to  him  as  his  -::"::Txr: 

home,  but  you  don't  catch 
a  grampus  in  one.  And 
that  finished  his  wooing  for  that  night. 

Next  night,  shortly  after  dark,  he 
sallied  forth  again,  fished  for  a  few 
minutes,  and  continued  his  journey  as 
before.  He  did  not  whistle  any  more, 
but  slipped  along  the  stupendous  shadow 
of  the  cliffs  as  close  as  the  battle  of  the 
waves  would  let  him.  He  was  no 
coward,  but  even  he  had  his  limits.  His 
confidence  was  shaking  a  little,  you 
understand,  and  when  he  made  a  little 
cove,  all  driven  sand,  nodding  seafern, 
dim,  soft  shadows,  and  peace,  he  did  not 
go  farther.  There  was  no  mistaking  the 
genuineness  of  his  sigh  as  he  hauled  him- 
self up  on  to  the  spotless  sand,  all  gleam- 
ing and  dripping  wet  in  the  unwinking 
stare  of  the  secret  moon. 

Next  instant  he  leaped  exactly  one 
yard  and  returned  to  the  water  without 
touching  ground  in  the  interval  and  head 
first — you  could  hear  the  splash  running 
and  calling  away  and  away  into  heaven 
knows  what  forgotten  caves  and  pas- 
sages   and     twisting    fretwork    of     the 
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water's  make  for  quite  a  long  time 
after.  Something  else  had  sighed,  also, 
and  in  a  perfectly  similar  manner,  and 
there  had  come  the  soft,  sucking  sound 
which  water  makes  when  a  body  leaves 
it.  No  wonder  the  otter  jumped.  The 
scene  alone  was  enough  to  give  any  mere 
human  being  the  creeps — the  deep,  riven 
gash  in  the  cliffs;  the  steady  swell  and 
fall  of  the  water — without  wave — as  if 
it  were  a  live  thing  and  breathed ;  the 
cloak  of  lichen,  seafern,  thrift  and 
byssus  which  smothered  all  things,  soft- 
ening fanged  rock  and  hewn  boulder 
down  to  a  sensuous,  mysterious  beauty, 
and  dripping  from  every  leaf  with  the 
spray  that  hung  eternally  in  the  air  like 
a  magically  fine  gauze  curtain ;  the  shim- 
mering whiteness  of  the  sand,  bare  in 
the  moonlight,  and  over  all,  the  silence 
— the  dripping,  damp,  hollow,  echoing 
silence  of  a  well. 

But  the  otter  did  not  fear  or  depart. 
I  fancy  he  must  have  known  that  the 
waters  of  that  bay,  locked  in  by  rocks, 
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were  too  shallow  to  hold  anything  big- 
ger than  he  could  negotiate,  and  it  re- 
quired a  big  thing,  bigger  than  himself, 
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that  he  could  not  negotiate.  He  was 
only  wary,  with  the  thrice  perfected 
wariness  of  an  otter.  Anyone  not  know- 
ing him  would  have  thought  him  gone, 
but  he  was  watching  from  the  shadow 
of  an  overhanging  rock  on  the  far  side, 
just  his  eyes  and  nose  above  water.  The 
silence  and  the  moonlight  lay  over  all, 
and  nothing  stirred.  Surely  the  place 
was  deserted,  and  the  otter  had  imag- 
ined the  sigh,  or  an  echo — ! 

Sensitive  whiskers!     What  was  that? 

A  shadow  struck  down  from  the  top 
of  the  gash  in  the  cliff,  just  where  it 
sloped  gently  down  from  the  moor 
above.  Some  creature  was  coming  down ; 
this  one  could  tell  because  the  shadow 
got  smaller  and  smaller  and  ended  in 
— another  otter.  It  was  certainly  a 
male  dog-otter,  as  they  are  called,  and 
equally  certainly  he  was  not  there  for 
fun.  As  he  crossed  the  sand  he  stopped 
suddenly  and  dropped  his  head,  then 
lifted  it  and  stared  around.  You  could 
see  the  moonlight  gleam  on  his  wet  nose 
and  once  on  his  fangs  as  he  opened  his 
broad  muzzle  to  hurl  forth  his  shrill 
whistle. 

Till  then   the  silver  otter   had  made 


no  sign.  He  might  have  been  a  log. 
Only  his  eyes  lived — burning  a  little. 
But  at  the  challenge,  or  whatever  it  is, 
of  his  kind,  he  quivered  from  head  to 
tail.  That  was  all.  He  did  not  budge, 
neither  did  he  speak.  Next  moment  he 
sank  like  a  stone.  An  answering 
whistle  had  breathed  out 
softly  across  the  slow, 
bosom-like  heave  of  the 
water  from  under  the  rocks 
not  a  dozen  yards  away 
from  him,  and  the  silver 
otter  was  wondering  wheth- 
er the  maker  of  that  call 
had  seen  him. 

He  remained  under  water 
as  long  as  he  could,  and 
then  rose  slowly,  exactly 
where  he  had  gone  down, 
and  as  his  eyes  cleared  the 
water  silently,  he  stiffened. 
A  she-otter  was  standing  by 
the  edge  of  the  water  on  the 
sand,  and  in  front  of  the 
newcomer.  Slim  she  was, 
sleek,  brown-black,  and 
beautiful,  young,  and  of  gentle  seeming, 
as  she  stood  there  full  in  the  glare  of 
the  "cynical  moon"  She  it  was,  then, 
who  had  sighed,  the  answering  whistle 
was  hers,  and  it  was  her  trail  on  the 
sand  which  had  brought  up  the  new- 
comer- all  standing 

If  the  silver  otter  had  been  a  young 
beast,  he  would  have  rushed  across  the 
inlet  and  grappled  his  adversary — for  of 
course  when  two  dog-otters  meet  when 
she  is  by,  they  must  be  adversaries,  there 
and  then.  He  was  not,  though.  More- 
over, he  was  an  outlaw  among  outlaws, 
one  with  a  price  upon  his  head,  as  has 
been  said,  and  there  was  not  a  water 
bailiff  for  twenty  miles  round  who  did 
not  know  and  hate  him,  and  any  fisher- 
man could  spin  yarns,  true  or  other- 
wise, about  the  silver  otter.  Hi3  was 
no  reputation  to  throw  away  carelessly. 
For  these  reasons,  therefore,  and  one 
or  two  more  which  do  not  enter  into 
the  space  allowed,  there  was  no  warning 
at  all  to  the  coming  of  the  silver  otter. 
The  other  had  flung  his  whistling  chal- 
lenge across  the  cave  for  form's  sake 
as  much  as  anything,  for  he  thought 
himself   alone   with   his   new   mate,   not 
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having  crossed  the  enemy's  trail.  Yet 
that  same  new  mate,  that  was  to  be, 
could  have  told  him,  had  she  chosen,  of 
the  magnificent  otter  of  otters  she  had 
beheld  so  shortly  before.  She  did  not, 
however,  in  which  possibly  she  was  not 
so  vastly  different  from  others,  her  sis- 
ters, who  were  not  otters,  throughout 
history. 

He,  this  newcomer,  turned  and  threw 
his  head  up  in  the  moonlight,  seal 
fashion,  to  show  how  fine  and  strong  a 
neck  he  had  to  fight  her  battles  with. 
It  was  a  fair  mark,  a  clear  leap  to  the 
useful  jugular  vein,  and  the  silver  otter 
accepted  the  invitation  thankfully.  He 
had  dived  and  swum  across  the  cave 
under  water  for  that  very  purpose. 

Came  a  splash,  a  glimpse — only  that 
— of  some  dark  body  flying  through  the 
air,  a  short  "A-r-rgh !"  from  the  body, 
and  a  surprised  "Ou-gr-r-rh !"  from  the 
proud  one.  Then  followed  a  tangled 
heap  of  squirming  bodies  making  un- 
nice  sounds  and  little  puffs  of  sand. 
Being  the  cause  of  it  all,  the  young  she- 
otter  removed  herself  from  the  scuffle, 
drawing  up  her  tail  daintily  from  the 
spurting  blood,  as  others,  less  lowly, 
have  drawn  up  dainty  skirts  from  a 
stain  of  no  different  color.  She  drew 
aloof  and  gazed  on,  mildly  shocked, 
though  all  the  time  it  was  rather  a  fine 
sight  in  its  grim,  unaffected,  stark,  wild 
way — with  all  the  poetry  stripped  off, 
as  is  the  way  with  nature — and  it  stirred 
her  to  the  quick.  Not  that  even  she 
could  make  very  much  of  it,  mind  you, 
for  she  had  only  glimpses  of  actual 
events,  the  rest  being  a  chaos. 

Thus,  glued  to  the  throat  of  the  dark 
one  twisting  frantically;  of  two,  long, 
lithe  forms  upreared  on  end ;  of  a  gray 
body  whirling  this  way  and  that,  every- 
where— that  was  near  the  end — pinned 
like  a  leech  by  the  head  to  something 
that  whirled  it.  Then — and  then — she 
almost  jumped  with  surprise.  It  was 
all  over,  all  silent  and  still  again,  as  it 
had  been,  and  the  silver  otter  was  stand- 
ing, blood-streaked,  over  a  huddled 
something  which  she  knew  had  been  the 
dark  otter  in  all  the  insolence  of  strong, 
free,  proud  life  a  minute  before,  and 
the  victor's  lone,  wild,  something  yearn- 
ing, something  fierce,  whistle  was  echo- 


ing across  the  cove.  And  all  the  time 
the  moon  looked  down,  calm,  placid, 
cruel,  making  no  protest. 

Then — well,  then  they  fished  the  cove 
out  together  —  oh,  but  he  was  a  cun- 
ning fisher,  and  one  to  delight  a  new 
wife  with  fine  food — and  frolicked  after 
on  the  clean,  dry  sand — for  otters,  even 
grown  ones,  are  all  as  playful  as  kit- 
tens— and  tobogganed  into  the  clear, 
gentle  heave  of  the  dark  waters,  and 
wandered  out  on  to  the  moor  above,  and 
came  back  and  played  with  crabs  for  the 
sheer  fun  of  seeing  them  show  hopeless 
fight,  and  all  the  time  that  which  had 
been  an  otter  and  was  now  carrion  lay 
stiffening  and  huddled  in  the  moon- 
light, as  unnoticed  by  them,  or  by  her 
at  least,  as  though  it  had  been  a  stone. 

At  last,  just  after  the  evil-visaged 
polecat  and  the  grumbling,  sour  badger 
had  returned  each  to  their  lairs  on  the 
upper-cliff  above,  but  before  that  care- 
less renegade,  the  fox,  had  come  home, 
they  swam  out  side  by  side  and  up  the 
coast  to  the  cave,  the  silver  otter's  "ogo," 
which  no  male  otter  had  ever  approached 
and  lived,  and  the  first  of  the  waking, 
green-eyed  reptilian-looking  cormorants 
on  the  grim  ledges  a  hundred  and  fifty 
feet  above  watched  them  go.  Then  day 
came  up  with  a  rush,  and  the  gulls  and 
the  cormorants,  the  puffins,  guillemots, 
and  razorbills  went  out  to  sea  in  lines, 
and  a  wandering  fisherman,  finding  the 
corpse  of  the  dark  otter,  took  it  out  to 
sea,  where  he  lowered  it  in  lobster-pots 
and  thanked  its  unknown  slayer  for  his 
heavy  catch  later. 

There  is  no  such  thing  as  true  happi- 
ness for  us  in  this  world,  because  the 
fear  of  its  coming  to  an  end  is  always 
with  us.  The  otters  knew  happiness  in 
the  two  days  which  followed,  and  they 
were  oppressed  by  no  such  fore-knowl- 
edge as  is  given  to  man.  They  fished 
and  they  frolicked  and  they  made  love 
in  their  own  peculiar,  fierce  way — which 
is  by  no  means  ours — and  one  would 
have  thought  they  would  have  been  satis- 
fied. That  is  the  peculiar  devilishness 
of  the  curse,  our  heritage,  which  we 
share,  also,  with  the  beasts:  we  never 
are  satisfied  even  with  happiness.  If 
nothing  turns  up  to  spoil  it,  we  must 
needs  do  the  spoiling  ourselves.     I  sup- 
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pose  the  otters  were  too  happy,  and  in 
consequence  offended  the  gods.  Be  that 
as  it  may,  the  special  doom  which  is 
theirs,  the  spirit  of  restless  wandering, 
took  possession  of  them,  and  on  the 
third  night  they  wandered. 

You  picture  them:  the  silvered,  broad, 
short  head,  all  bristling  with  whiskers, 
and  the  smaller,  softer  brown-black  one, 
forging  along  side  by  side  under  the 
shadow  of  the  dizzy  cliffs  over  the  jade- 
green  swell,  as  the  night  was  beginning 
to  fall.  There  was  a  dank,  slow  mist 
wreathing  in  from  the  sea,  and  the  air 
was  very  still,  so  still  that  the  thud  of 
the  screw  of  a  tramp  steamer  in  ballast 
very  far  out  could  be  heard  as  plainly 
as  if  it  was  close  at  hand.  The  gulls 
were  very  noisy,  and  the  peculiar,  ani- 
mal-like grunting  of  the  absurd  parrot- 
beaked  puffins  on  the  appalling  over- 
hang of  the  cliffs  above  sounded  plainly. 

They  swam  for  miles,  these  two, 
steadily  and  without  comment,  as  beasts 
who  were  aware  of  many  miles  to  come ; 
swam  till  the  moon  came  out  and  made 
all  things  wonderful,  and  they  saw  that 
the  cliffs  on  their  left-hand  were  sinking, 
had  sunk,  and  given  way  to  flat  lands, 
to  marshes,  and,  at  last,  steely  in  the 
moonlight,  the  still  shimmering  reaches 
of  an  estuary  opened  out. 

Up  this  estuary  they  turned,  still 
swimming  steadily  and  taking  no  notice 
of  the  steel-blue  salmon  making  the 
same  course — though  the  salmon  took 
notice  of  them — past  a  fishing  village 
all  awink  in  the  moonlight  with  twink- 
ling lights;  past  vessels  at  anchor — they 
could  see  the  dim  figures  on  deck  and 
scent. the  reek  of  tobacco  as  they  slid,  all, 
unsuspected,  by — past  tall  sheds  and 
taller  houses,  and  on  till,  all  suddenly, 
almost  before  they  realized  it,  they  were 
in  a  new  world,  the  peaceful,  still  world 
of  an  English  river.  Gone  were  the 
unending  rollers,  gone  their  thunder 
and  sob,  gone,  too,  the  keen  air  and  the 
sting  of  salt  on  the  lips,  gone  also  the 
wildness,  and  something  too — they  felt 
it — of  the  spirit  of  freedom  which  loses 
itself  as  soon  as  ever  trees  cut  up  the 
horizon. 

Then  a  salmon  turned  over  ahead 
in  the  moonlight,  with  a  gleam  like  a 
bar  of  silver,  and  the  two  broad  heads 


went  under  as  if  moved  with  one  lever. 
Promptly  there  ensued  one  of  those 
hunts  which  few  men  have  seen,  and 
fewer  still  have  spoken  about.  The 
otters  were  past  masters  at  this  sub- 
marine warfare,  but  he  whom  they 
hunted  came  of  a  race  that  might  fitly 
be  called  the  greyhounds  of  the  sea. 
There  was  no  hope  of  following  the 
course  of  the  chase,  barely  possible,  in- 
deed, to  grasp  the  flashlight  sequence  of 
glimpses.  Indeed,  the  impression  left 
upon  the  straining  eyeballs  was  merely 
one  of  head-aching,  wildering  speed  and 
of  bodies  twisting,  turning,  glancing, 
slewing,  shooting,  swerving,  swishing, 
splashing  in  an  endless  flicker. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  fancy,  in  each 
case  the  female  otter  held  herself,  as  it 
were,  in  leash  till  the  salmon,  close- 
pressed  by  her  mate,  executed  one  of 
his  miraculous  doubles,  which  sent  her 
mate  beating  round  wide  and  allowed 
her  a  chance  to  dash  in  and  take  up  the 
running.  So  they  worked,  waiting  each 
on  the  other,  and  shooting  in,  fresh- 
breathed,  with  amazing  dash.  No  sal- 
mon can  stand  that  sort  of  thing  for 
long.  That  one  simply  ran  himself 
aground  at  last,  and  gave  himself  up 
gasping,  chased  to  a  standstill. 

But  the  end  was  merciful  and  fitting; 
he  deserved  that.  One  nip  behind  the 
head,  severing  the  vertebrae,  one  con- 
vulsive flounce,  and  all  was  over.  The 
otters  made  their  meal  in  the  shallows 
and  the  moonlight,  where  they  had  made 
their  kill,  the  salmon  being  too  heavy 
for  them  to  move.  And  there  a  water- 
bailiff  found  it  next  day,  with  only  the 
shoulders  eaten   out — sure  otters'  work. 

After  the  meal  the  clean-up,  this  is 
always  a  rule  in  wild  circles,  and  after 
the  clean-up — onward.  The  otters  al- 
tered their  tactics  now,  however.  Cau- 
tion was  necessary.  They  were  in  an 
enemy's  country,  and  any  moment  death 
might  find  them.  They  swam  under 
the  shadow  of  the  bank,  therefore,  and 
left  the  moonlit  reaches  of  the  open 
river  to  the  salmon  and  such  folk.  Once 
they  passed  a  water-bailiff  motionless  as 
a  statue  carved  in  stone,  upright  on  the 
river-bank,  and  diving,  they  passed  by 
not  ten  yards  beneath  him,  out  of  sight. 
When   they  rose  it  was  some  hundred 


TWO  LONG,  LITHE  FORMS  UPREARED  ON  END 
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yards  farther  on  and  well  out  of  gun- 
shot, but  they  dived  again  on  the  instant 
and  too  quickly  to  avoid  making  a  faint 
splash. 

A  man  was  crouched  by  the  very  edge 
of  the  water  itself,  watching  the  bailiff 
as  a  cat  watches  a  dog.  The  otters  had 
risen  almost  within  his  reach.  He 
turned  his  head  ever  so  slightly  at  the 
sound  and  smiled  grimly  in  the  shadow. 

"Aha,"  he  muttered.  "Yew  be  at  it 
tu,  be  'ee?" 

He  was  a  salmon  poacher,  that  man. 

The  fright  set  the  otters  going  at 
high  speed  for  ten  minutes  or  so,  and 
when  they  rose  again  it  was  with  the 
utmost  caution.  Anon  they  came  to  a 
reach  of  the  river  so  utterly  wild  that 
a  human  being,  living  there,  might  have 
forgotten  all  about  his  fellow  mortals. 
Not  so  the  wild  folk,  they  never  for- 
get, and  when  the  silver  otter  landed 
to  cross  a  narrow  neck  of  land  formed 
where  the  river  turned  on  itself,  snake- 
wise,  he  did  so  as  one  feeling  his  way 
on  thin  ice.  It  was  as  well.  He  had 
not  taken  two  strides  when  he  leaped 
back  with  a  sudden,  quick  snarl,  almost 
knocking  over  his  mate  and  sending  her 
plunging  into  the  water,  expecting  any 
horror. 

A  trap,  steely  and  suggestive,  lay, 
half-concealed  and  open-jawed,  right  in 
his  path.  It  is  necessary  to  say  "right  in 
his  path"  for  a  reason.  He  had  landed 
at  the  same  spot,  to  cross  the  same  neck 
of    land,    by   the    same    route    as    every 


other  otter  passing  that  way  had  done 
from  time  immemorial.  It  is  a  habit 
they  have,  a  costly  one,  and  bad  for  the 
race,  as  the  presence  of  the  trap  in  that 
place  well  proved. 

They  were  not  more  than  two  minutes 
moving  round  that  trap,  and  passed  on 
over  fields,  leaving  a  track  like  a 
smudge,  for  they  were  very  long-bodied 
and  low  on  the  leg  and  the  tail  was  not 
carried  high,  but  it  was  wonderful  how 
quickly  and  easily  they  got  over  the 
ground. 

At  the  top  of  the  bank  they  almost 
ran  into  a  rabbit  coming  down.  The 
rabbit  turned  and  squealed,  which  was 
all  it  had  time  to  do,  for  it  lived  no 
longer  than  it  takes  an  agile  beast  like 
an  otter  to  leap  one  yard.  They  did 
not  eat  the  rabbit,  being  otters  and 
dainty,  but  left  it  where  it  lay  in  the 
open.  The  water-bailiff  who  had  set 
the  trap  would  be  so  pleased  to  see  it 
in  the  morning — it  was  like  a  sneer  of 
contempt. 

Farther  on,  always  keeping  closely  to 
cover — they  came  on  a  little  cottage.  It 
was  the  only  human  habitation  for  many 
miles  round  and  belonged  to  a  shepherd. 
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They  slew  two  fowls  there,  after  going  hit  the  water  beneath  and  start  to  strike 

all    round    the   cottage,    and    passed   on.  out  for  the  opposite  bank,  for  he  was  a 

The  water-bailiff  who  had  set  that  trap  good  swimmer,  and  they  beard  the  sud- 

would   be  enraptured   to   hear   about   it  den  agonized  yell  that  followed.     Then 

next    morning.  they  leaped  clean  out,  over  fox  and  slide 

Their  way  lay  through  deep  heather,  and   all,  and  hitting   the   water   with  a 
and   here,   as   near  as   may   be   half-way 
through,    in    inky   shade,    they    stumbled 
on   the  fawn,  and   of  course  their  devil 


must  needs  prompt  them  to  worry  it. 
It  was  a  beautiful,  mild-eyed,  silken- 
coated  little  beast  and  most  plucky.  It 
made  a  fine  fight  for  life,  too,  but  never- 
theless, since  it  could  as  easily  have  run 
away,  this  did  not  show  wisdom.  It 
was  then  that  they  discovered  two  facts: 
Firstly,  that  the  front  hoofs  of  an  en- 
raged mother  red  deer  hind  are  as  sharp 
as  knives  and  when  struck  out  with  all 
the  weight  of  the  body  pounding  behind 
most  effective  weapons,  and  secondly, 
that  a  fox  had  been  lying  in  ambush 
watching  that  fawn  for  hours  past.  Him 
they  discovered  by  tripping  over  his  red 
tail  what  time  they  were  getting  out  of 
the  newly-arrived  hind's  way,  and  he, 
having  a  great  respect  for  mother  deer, 
fled,  snarling,  in  front  of  them,  as  they 
in  turn  fled,  snarling  and  half-fighting, 
in  front  of  the  hind — all  straight  for  the 
river. 

The  fox  went  down  the  first  gap  in 
the  bank  he  could  find,  and  that  hap- 
pened to  be  a  "taking  off"  place,  a 
natural  slide  hollowed  out  by  many 
generations  of  otters.     They  heard  him 


ALL    THE    WEIGHT    OF 

THE     BODY     POUNDING 

BEHIND 


clean  smack,  fled,  while  the  deer  stopped 
at  the  bank  and  proceeded  to  pound  the 
luckless  fox  to  death.  Nor  did  the 
otters  wait  to  inquire  the  meaning  of 
things,  but  they  pretty  well  guessed,  I 
think.  The  fox  had  been  caught  in  a 
trap,  placed  just  under  water  at  the 
bottom  of  the  slide — where  they  could 
neither  see  nor  smell  it — for  the  enter- 
tainment of  otters. 

Now  there  was  a  place  in  that  river 
below  a  waterfall — it  is  a  very  beautiful 
waterfall  really — where  all  the  fish 
gather,  going  up  the  river.  It  takes 
some  jumping,  that  waterfall,  and  the 
pool  below  is  very  deep,  very  big,  and 
very  full  of  food.  Even  the  speckled 
trout  collect  there  too.  When  the  ot- 
ters came  to  the  place  two  hours  later, 
it  was  full  of  fish,  alive  with  fish,  but 
not  after.  Four  and  twenty  good  fish 
— trout  and  small  salmon — were  found 
lying  about  round  the  banks  of  that  deep 
pool  under  the  waterfall  next  day,  three 
or  four  had  been  slightly  eaten  about  the 
shoulders,  but  the  majority  bore  only 
the  mark  of  a  single  bite,  and  goodness 
knows  how  many  more  might  have 
floated  down-stream.  That  is  the  worst 
of  otters ;  they  kill  for  sheer  sport,  which 
is  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  wild. 
They  get  drunk  on  killing,  in  fact,  which 
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is  far  worse  than  getting  drunk  on 
strong  drink,  for  though  both  lead  to 
death  in  the  end,  the  former  route  is 
the  quickest. 

It  was  nothing  to  the  otters,  this  in- 
decent orgy,  this  wanton  display  of  the 
powers  that  nature  had  given  them. 
They  had  done  much  the  same  thing 
times  and  times  before  and  given  the 
matter  no  further  thought,  except  to 
hope  they  might  do  it  again.  To  the 
water-bailiff,  warden  of  that  part  of  the 
stream,  whose  duty  it  was  to  patrol  the 
banks  of  his  charge  at  least  once  a  day, 
it  was  very  much,  for  that  stream 
was  carefully  preserved.  He,  however, 
being  a  man  of  discernment,  did  not 
give  way  to  evil  language,  but  took 
counsel  within  himself,  pulling  his  beard 
thoughtfully  the  while.  The  outcome 
of  his  counsels  was  strange.  It  took 
him  four  miles  across  country  to  the 
next  river,  to  a  bend  in  that  river,  and 
to  a  place  on  the  neck  of  land  between 
where  the  marks  showed  that  otters  had 
been  in  the  habit  of  crossing  the  land  at 
that  spot  for  generations.  There  he 
waited,  ambushed,  by  moonlight,  re- 
turning each  night — he  and  his  gun.  He 
had  to  wait  five  nights. 

Meanwhile  the  otters  had  continued 
their  red  way,  by  night,  always  by  night, 
up  the  river  they  were  on,  till  it  dwin- 
dled to  a  stream,  and  the  stream  became 
a  rill,  and  the  rill  faded  into  the  bare 
earth  on  the  roof  of  the  world,  on  the 
bleak,  bare  moor,  twenty  miles  from  the 
coast.  Here,  after  killing  a  blackcock 
"poult" — nay,  two  blackcock  "poults" 
— and  a  curlew,  they  leisurely  crossed 
the  four  miles  of  moorland  to  the  next 
river,  down  which  they  began  to  work, 
killing  as  they  went,  always  by  night, 
back  to  the  coast.  Five  nights  it  took 
them  before  they  had  got  down  to  a  spot 
on  the  second  river  almost  directly 
parallel  with  the  scene  of  their  massacre 
of  the  fish  on  the  first  one. 

It  was  a  fine,  light,  still  night,  that 
fifth  one,  and  the  otters  were  more  than 


usually  elated  as  they  swam,  owing  to 
their  capture  a  little  earlier — thanks  to 
the  cunning  of  the  silver  otter — of  a 
monster  old  trout.  Anon  they  came  to 
a  place  where  the  river  bent  like  a 
curved  arm,  as  rivers  will,  and  their 
sins  and  their  fathers'  fate  must  needs 
force  them  to  land  where  the  glare  in 
the  moonlight,  like  a  snail's  track, 
showed  that  otters  always  had  landed  to 
cut  off  the  corner. 

The  silver  otter  was  leading,  ap- 
parently quite  careless  of  all  the  world, 
which  must  have  been  only  his  way. 
Suddenly  from  a  patch  of  gorse  ahead 
came  the  faintest  possible  glint  of  some- 
thing that  moved.  Instantly,  without 
the  fraction  of  a  second's  pause,  the  sil- 
ver otter  rolled  over  twice  sideways  and 
up  onto  his  feet,  leaped  thirty  inches 
behind  a  boulder — all  in  one  uninter- 
rupted motion,  mark  you — landed  on  his 
nose  mainly,  rolled  backwards  into  a 
ditch,  galloped  down  this  to  the  river, 
and — splash!  He  was  gone.  He  had 
no  need  to  wonder  what  had  happened. 
He  knew.  Even  as  he  rolled  twice  over 
he  had  seen  the  tongue  of  flame  that 
licked  out  from  the  gorse-patch,  had 
heard  the  thunder  of  the  report  that  fol- 
lowed, and  had  seen  his  mate — who  had 
been  following  close  behind  him — swept 
from  her  feet  and  come  down  upon  her 
side — dead. 

That  was  a  good  shot  of  the  water- 
bailiff's  and  a  clean  one,  though  it  did 
not  quite  kill  the  beast  he  intended,  ap- 
parently, for  he  leaped  up  and  rushed 
after  the  escaped  one  to  the  river-bank, 
muttering,  "Tha  silver  otter!  Tha  sil- 
ver otter!"  as  he  ran;  by  the  time  he  got 
there  the  silver  otter  was  nearly  a  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  down-stream  and  going  like 
the  wind  back  to  his  sea. 

The  old  rascal  never  returned  to  in- 
quire after  his  missing  spouse.  He  knew 
what  had  happened  to  her,  for  that  was 
the  fifth  mate  he  had  had  in  two  years. 
Verily,  it  was  not  a  good  thing  to  be  a 
mate  to  the  silver  otter — too  risky. 
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Five  Months'  Slavery  to  an  Eight-Oared  Shell  That  Culminates  in 
Twenty  Minutes  of  Agony 


^IME:  about  3  p.  m.  any 
day  in  the  early  part  of 
February.  The  scene  is 
laid  in  one  of  the  physi- 
cal engine-rooms  of  a  uni- 
versity gymnasium.  It  is 
a  large  room  and  well  lighted.  The 
properties  consist  simply  of  sixteen  sepa- 
rate instruments  placed  promiscuously 
upon  the  stage  floor.  Each  instrument 
has  a  sliding  seat,  a  pair  of  handles,  and 
foot  braces.  They  are  merrily  treacher- 
ous instruments  to  look  upon.  Indeed, 
the  casual  lay  visitor,  unaccustomed  to 
the  paraphernalia  indigenous  to  a  col- 
lege education,  might  easily  mistake 
them  for  certain  species  of  neck-twist- 
ers, ankle-breakers,  spine-straighteners, 
or  any  such  effective  pain  provokers  usu- 
ally met  with  in  the  course  of  a  first- 
class  Spanish  Inquisition  during  the  dark, 
dank  middle  ages. 


Enter  about  one-tenth  of  the  total 
dramatis  persona?  in  a  bunch ;  being  six- 
teen Hanoverian  youths  of  classic  coun- 
tenance and  right  round  proportions, 
garbed  in  abbreviated  underwear  and 
sweaters.  A  generous  peeling  of  upper 
garments  displays  a  galaxy  of  preponder- 
ous  biceps.  Each  youth  advances  to  the 
instrument  of  his  choosing  and,  seating 
himself  upon  its  sliding  gear,  begins  to 
attack  the  handles  of  it  with  bitter  de- 
termination. 

At  the  end  of  the  room  a  non-combat- 
ant concert  meister  is  marking  the  time. 
One — two — three — four;  the  Hanove- 
rians pull  strenuously  and  in  unison 
upon  the  handles  of  their  instruments. 
Five — six — seven — eight;  ah,  'tis  a  noble 
sight!  It  recalls  the  days  away  back  in 
Biglerville  when  you,  too,  were  unfet- 
tered by  rheumatism  and  Romaine  salad. 
It  instills  you  with  a  cognizance  of  your 
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own  one-time  physical  prowess.  The 
vim  of  the  thing  is  contagious.  In  a 
minute  you  will  picture  yourself  pulling 
on  your  leather  boots — the  ones  with  the 
brass  toe-plates  and  "Snow  King"  let- 
tered neatly  in  silver  at  the  tops — to  go 
out  and  clear  that  field  of  old  tree- 
stumps  single-handed. 

All  at  once  you  are  struck  with  the 
evident  lack  of  work  accomplished.  The 
sixteen  collegiate  Swobodas  simply  sit 
and  pull  vigorously  upon  the  handles  of 
their  instruments  without  producing  any 
apparent  result  whatever.  They  don't 
propel  the  machines  over  the  floor;  they 
don't  push  the  floor  under  the  machines  ; 
they  don't  even  pull  the  machines  apart. 
For  ten  minutes  they  work  like  slaves 
in  the  top  bank  of  a  Roman  trireme, 
but  without  appreciable  effect.  Then 
they  all  file  out,  and  presto!  —  sixteen 
more  dramatis  persons,  similarly  coun- 
tenanced, similarly  proportioned,  and 
similarly  attired,  enter  left  and  com- 
mence to  assault  the  machines  in  a  simi- 
lar manner — and  with  similar  dearth  of 
results.  It's  a  pity,  especially  in  these 
enlightened  days  when  man  bridles  the 
winds  and  the  waters  and  makes  them 
to  do  his  bidding — I  say  it's  a  pity  that 
this  above-mentioned  source  of-  energy 
has  been  overlooked.  Think  of  the  pow- 
er wasted !  Think  of  the  wv  square 
over  2g  gone  for  naught! 

During  a  lull  in  the  bombardment  you 
approach  the  Atlantean  concert  meister. 

"What's  it  all  about,  anyway?"  you 
manage  to  mention,  enjoying  the 
strength-suggesting  bow  of  his  legs. 
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"They're  the  candidates,"  is  his  reply. 

"For  Blockley?"  you  may  respond 
with  subtle  humor,  inasmuch  as  Block- 
ley  is  the  municipal  hospital  for  the  in- 
sane nearby. 

"No,"  comes  the  answer,  without 
even  a  sniggering  accompaniment;  "can- 
didates for  the  crew." 

Oh,  yes,  of  course;  for  the  crew. 
Why  didn't  you  think  of  that  before? 
Candidates  for  the  crew.  Why,  cer- 
tainly! They  could  hardly  be  candi- 
dates for  the  glee  club,  now,  could 
they? 

After  a  break  like  this  the  look  that 
you  will  get,  and  no  doubt  deserve,  will 
intensify  your  ignorance  something  over 
one  hundred  per  cent. 

"What  would  they  do,"  you  ask,  "if 
they  had  to  do  it? — as  a  part  of  the  cur- 
riculum, I  mean." 

"They  wouldn't  do  it/'  is  the  curt 
but  pithy  reply. 

In  a  day  or  two  you  and  the  concert 
meister  and  the  coach  and  the  trainer 
and  the  physical  director  and  the  rubber 
and  the  captain  and  the  coxswain  and 
the  chairman  of  the  finance  committee 
get  down  to  brass  thumb  tacks  on  the 
subject  of  intercollegiate  rowing.  By 
the  time  these  worthies  have  finished 
with  you  you  begin  to  realize  what  a 
lot  you  don't  know  about  the  anatomy 
and  functions  of  a  crew  after  all. 

Naturally,  the  first  thing  to  be  looked 
into  with  regard  to  the  crew  proposition 
is  a  sufficiently  large  and  easily  accessible 
body  of  water  on  which  to  crew.  You 
can't  crew  in  the  bathtub,  nor  yet  in  the 
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swimming  pool.  You  have  to  have  at 
least  a  four-mile  stretch  on  a  lake  or  a 
river,  or  something  like  that.  Then 
again,  if  you  have  too  large  and  boister- 
ous a  sheet  of  water  you  run  to  the 
other  extreme.  The  ocean,  for  instance, 
would  get  too  rough  for  practice,  and 
you  don't  crew  in  a  lifeboat. 

Nature,  sometimes  collaborating  with 
Mr.  Carnegie,  having  provided  for  the 
water  part  of  the  project,  next  comes 
the  money.  You  can't  crew  without 
money  any  more  than  you  can  crew 
without  water.  Water  and  money  go 
hand  in  hand  in  the  crew  business,  just 
like  water  and  certain  stocks.  Twelve 
thousand  dollars  a  year  is  about  the  aver- 
age expenditure  to  maintain  a  crew,  or 
a  couple  of  crews,  rather,  for  if  you  are 
going  to  crew  at  all  you  might  as  well 
do  the  thing  up  right.  A  crew  eats  up 
money  as  a  Rhode  Island  red  eliminates 
bran  mash.  The  first  year  it  will  take 
more  money. 

The  best  way  to  obtain  these  neces- 
sary funds  is  to  go  out  in  the  dark  of 
the  moon  and  sandbag  several  of  your 
moneyed  alumni.     I   suggest   the  sand- 


bag because,  while  a  moneyed  alumnus 
may  be  breaking  out  all  over  with  col- 
lege spirit,  there  are  mighty  few  of 
them  that  don't  run  for  the  doctor  the 
minute  anyone  whispers  "subscription." 
The  sandbag  method  is  effective,  noise- 
less, and  painless — to  the  sandbagger. 

There  are  certain  phases  of  a  good, 
round,  full  college  education  that  can 
support  themselves,  or  nearly  so,  upon 
the  geld  accumulated  through  the  me- 
dium of  the  gate  receipts.  Such  are 
football,  baseball,  basketball.  Not  so  a 
crew.  You  can't  rope  off  the  river. 
The  bulk  of  the  receipts  realized  on  ac- 
count of  a  crew  are  handled  by  the  rail- 
road company  that  controls  the  tracks 
fringing  the  course.  And  so  a  crew  has 
to  sandbag  a  couple  of  moneyed  alumni 
or  quit  the  business.  There  are  instances 
where  it  doesn't  even  confine  its  dep- 
redating proclivities  to  the  moneyed 
alumni,  but  sneaks  its  hand  into  the 
pockets  of  the  general  finance  commit- 
tee, to  the  lively  depreciation  of  the 
funds  which  accrue  from  the  football, 
baseball,  and  basketball  contests. 

When    you    get    the    water    and    the 
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money  securely  locked  up,  then  it  is  time 
to  look  about  you  for  a  coach. 

A  coach  is  a  man  alleged  to  icnow 
something  about  rowing  who  tries  to  im- 
part this  knowledge  through  the  me- 
dium of  a  varied  vocabulary.  Of  course, 
it  is  well  to  look  first  to  the  vocabulary, 
for  if  a  man  can't  call  you  a  triple- 
plated  son  of  a  hermit  crab  with  as 
many  variations  as  a  valtz  brilliante  he 


A  professional  crew  coach  must  also  be 
something  of  a  professional  humorist,  for 
he  often  has  to  rely  solely  upon  his  hu- 
mor to  hold  attention  when  his  list  of 
names  to  call  the  crew  runs  out. 

Now  to  collect  the  crew. 

A  really  first-class  all-wool  crew  con- 
sists of  eight  men  who  can  work  to- 
gether like  a  horizontal  Corliss  engine 
(if  there  be  such  a  thing),  concentrating 
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is  aufgegeben  as  a  coach.  When  row- 
ing becomes  the  point  at  issue  the  coach 
will  be  safe,  for  nobody  seems  to  know 
anything  about  rowing  any  way,  so 
they  can't  criticize  him. 

The  coach's  duties  consist  of  sitting 
in  a  comfortable  chair  under  the  shelter- 
ing awning  of  a  launch  and  calling  the 
crew  as  many  different  names  as  pos- 
sible through  a  megaphone  while  follow- 
ing the  said  crew  up  and  down  the  river. 
Every  once  in  a  while  he  ought  to  make 
a  shake-up  in  the  first  boat  so  as  to  keep 
the  men  interested  and  get  talked  about 
a  little.  Oh,  certainly,  he  gets  paid  for 
it.  If  he  did  it  for  nothing  you  would 
think  he  was  no  good  and  wouldn't 
have  him  around.  Being  paid  for  it 
causes  him  to  become  known  as  a  pro- 
fessional coach.  It  is  the  only  business 
where  a  man  makes  a  legitimate  living 
by  his  ability  to  call  other  people  names. 


their  entire  efforts  upon  the  single  pur- 
pose of  pushing  a  sixty-two-foot,  two- 
hundred-and-sixty-pound  shell  through 
the  water  for  four  miles  in  a  minimum 
space  of  time.  Of  course,  the  men  have 
to  be  in  the  boat  while  they  are  pushing 
it.  That  is  one  of  the  first  principles 
of  crewing.  Along  about  the  last  half 
mile  of  the  race  some  one  or  two  of  the 
crew  may  possibly  fade  away  from  over- 
breathing  and  try  to  slip  into  the  water 
unobserved.  But  this  doesn't  count  in 
addition  to  being  exceedingly  bad  form 
and  an  imposition  upon  the  remainder  of 
the  rowers  who  stay  awake. 

To  be  chronologically  correct,  the 
troubles  of  next  summer's  crew  com- 
mence last  October,  when  every  man 
who  has  rowed,  paddled,  or  poled  his 
way  into  the  good  graces  of  his  fair 
Devetia  on  the  lake  the  previous  sum- 
mer, no  matter  whether  he  ever  saw  a 
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racing  shell  or  not,  feels  called  upon  to 
try  for  his  class  crew. 

This  class  crew  business,  however,  is 
all  a  hoax.  To  be  sure,  there  is  an 
inter-class  regatta  in  the  late  fall,  but 
it's  like  handing  out  the  booby  prize  to 
the  acknowledged  poorest  bridge  player 
before  the  party  starts.  It  is  instituted 
merely  to  teach  the  green  aspirant  how 
to  get  into  a  racing  shell  without  put- 
ting his  foot  through  the  bottom  of  it. 

After  the  inter-class  regatta  the  sub- 
ject of  rowing  is  dropped  ignominiously 
and  all  is  still  along  the  Rappahannock. 
For  the  next  two  months  that  portion  of 
the  student  body  not  already  in  training 
for  the  Junior  Promenade  is  supposed  to 
put  in  its  time  at  pool,  pillow  fights, 


psychology,  vaudeville  mat- 
inees, Freshman  banquets, 
and  other  equally  frenzied 
forms  of  extravagant  exer- 
cise. The  midnight  oil  is 
burned  without  the  least  re- 
gard for  the  profits  of  the 
Standard  Oil  Company, 
while  old  General  Routine 
sleeps  peacefully  on  and  for 
the  most  part  unmolested. 

Come  the  first  of  Febru- 
ary, there  is  a  general  call  to 
arms ;  and  this  time  there  is 
no  monkey  business. 

First  off,  the  physical  di- 
rector will  want  to  know 
something  about  the  condi- 
tion of  the  candidate's  heart, 
and  he  takes  pains  to  find 
this  out.  Before  the  rowing 
aspirant  can  become  a  full- 
blown candidate,  therefore, 
he  must  needs  peel  in  the 
office  of  the  physical  director 
and  "be  tapped  and  ham- 
mered and  listened  to  for 
flaws  in  his  vitals.  This  is 
compulsory.  Rowing  in  an 
eight-oared  shell  is  strenuous 
exercise,  be  it  remembered, 
and  it  mars  the  spectacle 
from  the  observation  train  to 
behold  the  stroke  oar  in'  the 
leading  boat  suddenly  drape 
himself  across  the  gunwale 
owing  to  defective  heart  ac- 
tion or  the  inopportune  drop- 
ping of  the  dumbwaiter.  This  is  espe- 
cially irritating  if  the  occupants  of  the 
aforementioned  observation  train  happen 
to  be  the  rooters  of.  the  aforementioned 
leading  boat. 

Another  thing  the  candidate  must 
take  into  consideration  is  this:  training 
for  a  college  crew  is  not  like  being  a 
floater  at  a  fraternity  tea  party.  It 
means  hard,  consistent,  conscientious 
work,  with  no  reward  if  you  lose  the 
race  and  but  a  few  fleeting  moments  of 
newspaper  notoriety  if  you  win.  The 
joy  of  every  undergraduate  athlete's 
heart  is  to  keep  himself  before  the  pub- 
lic. He  may  try  to  assume  an  air  of 
modest  reticence  and  say  this  is  all  bosh 
and  bum  literature.     I   don't  deny  the 
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latter,   but   the  bosh  part  of   it   is  true 
bosh. 

Ask  any  old  football  man  if  it  wasn't 
with  a  sort  of  a  feeling  of  being  pre- 
eminently "it"  that  he  appeared  at  the 
door  of  the  training  quarters  in  blood- 
stained moleskins  and  ruptured  headgear 
a  few  minutes  before  the  big  game  last 
November.  Ask  him  if  his  heart  didn't 
beat  just  a  little  bit  faster  as  he  trotted 
across  the  field  and  wriggled  himself  out 
of  his  sweater  in  front  of  thirty  thou- 
sand otherwise  perfectly  sane  and  sober 
members  of  the  genus  homo  gone  pre- 
maturely bughouse.  Ask  him  if  he 
didn't  look  up  into  the  big  grandstands 
just  once  before  the  kick-off.  Ask  him 
if  he  could  have  run  as  fast  in  practice 
with  nobody  but  the  "subs"  looking  at 
him  as  he  did  that  day  after  he  made  the 
catch  and,  dodging  right  and  left  like  a 
frightened  bighorn  en  route  elsewhere, 
changing  the  ball  from  one  side  to  the 
other  while  he  warded  off  tacklers  with 
his  free  arm,  he  ran  the  pigskin  back 
half  the  length  of  the  field  before  they 
finally  splashed  him  over  the  turf.  Ask 
him  how  he  felt  after  he  had  carried  the 
oval  over  the  line  for  the  first  touch- 
down and  he  saw  the  cheering  section 
rise  as  one  man  to  hurl  his  name  across 
the  field  through  a  thousand  megaphones. 
Ask  him — oh,  what's  the  use?     You've 


been  there  and  you  ought  to  know  some- 
thing about  it. 

But  none  of  these  little  exhilarating 
public  diversions  for  the  crew.  And 
therein  comes  the  rub.  Five  months' 
work  is  indemnified  with  possibly  but 
one  brief,  water-spider-like  appearance 
on  the  Hudson  or  the  Charles  the  last 
of  June.  In  twenty  minutes  it  is  all 
over,  and  a  season's  labor  is  lost  or 
atoned  for.  Physically  and  financially 
it  is  a  case  of  everything  going  out  and 
nothing  coming  in. 

Once  having  passed  the  physical  ex- 
amination, which  says,  in  effect,  that  he 
has  a  sound  organ  in  the  left  chest,  the 
candidate  is  hauled  into  the  gymnasium 
and  introduced  to  a  rowing  machine,  to- 
gether with  about  a  hundred  and  twenty 
contemporaries,  each  capable  of  more  or 
less  development. 

There  is  about  as  much  incentive  in 
pulling  a  dummy  oar  on  a  rowing  ma- 
chine as  there  is  in  drinking  lemon  juice 
to  reduce  your  weight.  You  can  pull 
and  perspire  all  afternoon,  but  you  never 
seem  to  get  anywhere.  You  see  the  same 
scenery  one  day  after  another  and  you 
don't  even  have  the  coach  hanging 
around  to  call  you  names.  But  almost 
everything  except  a  home-knitted  necktie 
has  its  mission  in  life,  and  the  mission 
of  a  rowing  machine  is  to  loosen  up  the 
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ligaments  of  the  old  stagers  and  place 
the  green  men  on  intimate  terms  with 
the  sliding  seat  and  accustom  them  to 
the  proper  handling  of  their  arms  and 
legs. 

This  rowing  machine  business  keeps 
up  every  afternoon  for  a  period  of  six 
weeks  or  more,  according  to  the  precoc- 
ity or  reluctance  of  spring-like  weather. 

Some  university  athletic  committees 
there  be  who  have  sandbagged  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  moneyed  alumni  to  pro- 
vide for  a  more  realistic  sort  of  an  eight- 
oared  stationary  contraption  that  floats 
in  a  tank  of  real  water.  This  lends  a 
breath  of  uncertainty  to  the  daily  rou- 
tine, the  several  members  of  each  succes- 
sive crew  praying  that  the  machine  may 
slip  its  leash  and,  under  their  combined 
muscular  influence,  flatten  its  nose 
against  the  end  of  the  tank. 

There  is  one  important  member  of 
the  crew,  however,  who  is  mercifully 
excused  from  all  of  these  indoor  induce- 
ments. He  is  the  coxswain.  The  cox- 
swain is  a  tabloid,  two-pence-halfpenny 
edition  of  a  navigating  department  in  an 
eight-oared  shell.  Physically  he  should 
hardly  be  worth  mentioning;  mentally 
he  ought  to  be  a  Gargantua.  Muzzled 
with  a  megaphone,  he  doesn't  seem  to 
do  anything  but  sit  complacently  about 
seven  feet  from  the  end  of  the  boat  fac- 
ing the  stroke  oar,  the  rudder  rope 
wrapped  around  his  stomach.  But  the 
eight  men  in  front  of  him  are  merely  his 
motive  power.  Almost  everything  about 
the  rowing  of  the  crew  rests  with  him. 
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He  is  the  captain  and  the  coach  con- 
densed and  compressed. 

Upon  the  first  appearance  of  Easter 
headgear  there  is  a  polite  but  forceful 
suggestion  made  to  probably  one-third  of 
the  total  number  of  candidates  that  they 
had  better  stop  rowing  and  take  up  the 
mandolin.  The  remainder — let  us  say, 
four  eight-oared  Freshman  crews,  five 
eight-oared  and  two  four-oared  'Varsity 
crews — shift  the  scene  of  their  activities 
from  the  gymnasium  to  the  river  or  the 
lake,  as  the  case  may  be.  They  are 
handed  over  without  apology  into  the 
clutches  of  the  coach. 

The  first  thing  the  coach  tells  them 
is  that  it  is  not  exactly  the  proper  thing 
to  impose  upon  such  a  thin-skinned  con- 
trivance as  an  eight-hundred-dollar  rac- 
ing shell  by  putting  their  feet  through  it. 
When  this  has  been  duly  impressed  upon 
the  minds  of  those  present  the  game  goes 
merrily  forward  and  the  candidates  are 
started  on  the  water,  followed  up  and 
down  the  stream  by  the  coach  in  a  steam 
launch,  the  easier  to  deliver  his  badinage. 
Two  weeks  of  this  and  another  cut  of 
one  Freshman  and  one  'Varsity  eight  is 
made    in    the    fleet. 

Cuts  and  shifts  follow  One  another  in 
rapid  succession  until  but  a  possible  half 
of  the  original  number  of  men  that 
graced  the  river  in  the  middle  of  March 
are  ordered  to  report  at  the  training 
table  the  middle  of  April. 

At  this  point  in  his  amphibious  ca- 
reer there  are  more  restrictions  put  upon 
the    comings    and    goings    of    the    crew 
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man.  He  is  ordered  to  keep  regular 
hours  Hud  eschew  any  beverage  that 
looks  as  it  it  might  have  seen  the  wine 
cellar.  He  may  eat  only  what  the 
training  table  puts  before  him:  baked 
potatoes;  chicken;  toast,  but  no  bread; 
coffee  in  the  morning  only;  nothing  fat- 
tening; and  no  sweets  of  any  description. 
He  goes  to  partake  of  his  meals  with 
the  regularity  of  a  time  clock.  Where 
smoking  was   allowed,  but  not  encour- 


the  crew  has  been  playing  the  part  of  a 
dark  horse  in  the  curriculum  of  college 
athletics.  No  busis  of  comparison  with 
this  year's  crew  of  another  college  is 
available  for  it  to  work  on.  Unlike  the 
football  or  the  baseball  team,  it  has  no 
way  of  judging  its  strength  by  its  own 
or  the  past  exhibitions  of  the  other  fel- 
lows. Time  is  the  only  standard  of  effi- 
ciency —  and  even  then  nobody  knows 
for  certain  how  fast  the  other  crews  are 
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aged,  on  Sundays  only  when  the  candi- 
date first  went  on  the  river,  when  he 
comes  to  the  training  table  it  is  tabooed 
altogether.  And  for  six  miles  on  the 
water  every  afternoon  the  villain  still 
pursues  him  in  a  steam  launch. 

The  last  cut  is  the  most  unkindest  of 
them  all,  and  by  the  first  rare  day  in 
June  the  crew  and  substitutes  have  just 
about  been  selected. 

From  now  on  the  crew  man  must 
sleep  in  the  training  quarters.  His 
every  move  is  pulled  off  on  schedule 
time.  He  sleeps  just  so  long  and  he 
eats  just  so  much.  Regularity  breeds 
physical  efficiency.  Even  his  attend- 
ance at  classes  is  a  secondary  considera- 
tion. Uncertainty  is  the  stimulus  that 
keeps  the  men  at  it,   for'  all  this  while 


rowing.  The  plot  is  to  keep  everybody 
guessing. 

Two  weeks  or  more  before  the  big 
race  at  Poughkeepsie  the  various  crews 
travel  to  their  respective  training  quar- 
ters on  the  Hudson.  They  literally 
sleep  and  eat  on  the  job.  In  the  morn- 
ing there  is  a  time  trial ;  in  the  late 
afternoon  when  the  tide  becomes  favor- 
able they  spend  a  couple  of  hours  in 
exhaustive  practice.  Records  and  ru- 
mors of  records  keep  them  keyed  up  to 
an  abnormal  nervous  and  physical  ten- 
sion. Row  and  then  rest ;  rest  and  then 
row — this  is  the  daily  program. 

Then  comes  the  race  day.  Rough 
water  or  smooth,  they  will  have  to  row 
on  this  day  as  they  never  rowed  in  their 
histories. 
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They  will  put  in  a  full  fifteen  hours 
of  rest  and  then,  about  five  o'clock  in 
the  afternoon,  after  the  Freshmen 
"eights"  and  the  'Varsity  "fours"  have 
won  and  lost,  they  will  find  themselves 
being  held  in  line  in  front  of  a  row  of 
little  boats  anchored  in  midstream. 

The  men  are  naked  save  for  a  pair 
of  trunks  and  slippers,  the  bronzed  skin 
of  their  bodies  shining  in  health  as  if 
rubbed  for  the  occasion  with  cocoa  oil. 
Every  man  is  ready  and  eager  for  the 
final  test,  bending  forward  to  his  oar 
with  his  eye  on  the  man  in  front.  As  a 
runner  is  cautioned  not  to  turn  to  see 
how  close  he  is  being  pressed  on  penalty 
of  missing  his  stride,  the  men  are  for- 
bidden even  to  look  into  the  water. 

Suddenly  the  starter's  revolver  spits 
fire  and  the  crews  shoot  forward  under 
the  half  stroke.  A  three-quarter  stroke 
swings  them  into  perfect  time  and  their 
first  full  stroke  sees  them  well  down  the 
broad,   yacht-lined    course. 

Talk  about  a  machine!  Here  is  an 
eight-cylinder  human  motor  that  runs 
like  a  watch — well  oiled,  and,  for  five 
tiresome  months,  regulated  and  adjust- 
ed, re-regulated  and  re-adjusted  by  the 
coach  and  his  vocabulary. 

The  coxswain  counts  off  the  time  that 
allows  his  crew  about  thirty-six  strokes 
to  the  minute,  and  then  settles  his  men 
down  to  an  even  thirty-four.  He  raises 
the  number  of  strokes  again  at  the  finish 
of  the  first  half  mile.  Again  he  lowers 
it  to  thirty-four.  You  can  hear  him 
grunting  his  measured  "Hip! — Shoot! 
—Hip!— Shoot!" 

A  sly  glance  at  the  nearest  crew  tells 
him  that  they  look  as  if  they  might  be  a 
little  tired,  and  he  "Hip! — Shoot's!"  his 
men    up    again    to    thirty-six   strokes    a 


minute,  and  higher,  to  try  to  play  the 
other  fellows  out.  He  passes  them,  and, 
a  boat-length  or  two  ahead,  he  reduces 
the  number  of  strokes  again.  All  the 
while  the  yachts  and  pleasure  craft  are 
closing  in  on  the  course  away  behind 
the  last  crew,  and  the  observation  trains, 
like  giant  variegated  caterpillars,  creep 
along  the  river-bank,  thereby  giving 
their  be-flanneled,  binoculared  occu- 
pants full  benefit  of  the  contest.  The 
scene  is  magnificently  kaleidoscopic— 
from  the  shore. 

It  takes  the  longest  twenty  minutes  in 
the  world  to  row  these  four  miles. 
Crews  pass  and  are  passed,  it  seems, 
every  few  seconds.  No  matter  what 
happens,  the  coxswains  must  remain  cool 
— encouraging,  cheering  the  oily  men  in 
front  of  them,  and  nursing  the  strength 
of  their  crews  for  one  supreme  effort 
at  the  finish. 

The  last  sixty  or  seventy  strokes  of 
the  race  are  rowed  at  the  rate  of  forty 
to  the  minute.  It  is  a  terrific  effort, 
and  it  tells,  physically.  Even  before 
they  had  covered  half  of  the  course 
two  or  three  coxswains  were  trying  to 
steer  their  shells  and  dash  water  into 
the  pallid  faces  of  their  all  but  ex- 
hausted  stroke   oars   at   the   same   time. 

Of  what  transpires  in  that  last  half 
mile  no  pen  can  put  on  paper  an  ade- 
quate, accurate,  comprehensive  account. 
The  physical  director  must  have  known 
what  it  was  like  as  far  back  as  the  first 
of  last  February  when  he  issued  his 
edict,  "Faint  heart  ne'er  won  a  boat 
race."  In  a  few  short  seconds  is  spent 
the  toll  of  five  months  of  training — and 
the  irony  of  it  all  is  this:  But  one  crew 
can  win  the  race,  while  four  will  have 
to  lose. 
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ROPER  feeding  is  one  of  the 
most  important  factors  in 
poultry  keeping.  Yet  there 
are  not  many  absolute  rules 
governing  feeding  that  can 
be  laid  down  for  the  guid- 
ance of  the  novice,  and  this  is  one  of  the 
phases  of  poultry  keeping  where  results 
depend  largely  upon  the  good  or  bad 
judgment  of  the  attendant.  There 
should  be  no  guess-work  in  feeding,  but 
one  should  adopt  the  method  that  he 
finds  most  economical  and  satisfactory 
for  his  peculiar  conditions. 

Practical  knowledge  and  skill,  enough 
for  ordinary  use,  can  be  acquired  with- 
out the  expenditure  of  a  great  amount 
of  time  and  study.  A  simple,  common- 
sense  understanding  of  the  needs  of  an 
animal  organism  and  plain  knowledge 
of  the  properties  of  the  staple  poultry 
foods  are  enough  for  the  average  poultrjr- 
man  to  know.  There  is  nothing  about 
poultry  feeding  too  deep  or  too  hard  for 
anyone  of  ordinary  intelligence  who 
gives  the  subject  a  little  careful  attention 
and  notes  the  effects  of  his  feeding  on 
his  fowls.  The  latter  is  the  important 
point. 

Almost  anyone  can  follow  a  good  for- 
mula and  get  fair  results,  but  to  get  the 
utmost  possible  out  of  a  flock  of  fowls 
one  must  have  a  judgment  trained  to  ob- 
serve, closely  and  without  conscious  ef- 
fort, their  individual  physical  appear- 
ances, to  note  the  very  beginning  of  a 
departure  from  normal  thrift,  and  to 
decide  almost  instinctively  how  to  pre- 
serve or  restore  the  health  of  the  fowls. 


Hence,  expert  feeding  is  a  fine  art  in 
which  skill  is  not  mechanical,  but  comes 
through  practice.  To  excel  as  a  feeder 
of  poultry  a  man  must  have  more  than  a 
book  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  foods 
and  the  principles  of  feeding,  but  the 
basic  facts  which  follow  are  important, 
for  they  make  the  foundation  upon 
which  the  beginner's  practice  must  be 
built. 

All  food  stuffs  contain,  in  greater  or 
lesser  degree,  three  main  elements  which 
are  essential  in  the  feeding  of  live  stock 
and  poultry.     They  are  protein,  carbo- 
hydrates  (including  fat),  and  ash. 

Protein  is  the  nourishing  matter,  sup- 
plying material  for  bone,  muscle,  blood, 
feathers,  and  eggs.  A  food  is  valuable  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  protein  it 
contains.  This  element  has  no  substi- 
tute, and  rations  deficient  in  it  are  al- 
ways unsatisfactory.  Foods  rich  in  pro- 
tein are  often  called  nitrogenous  foods. 

Carbohydrate  elements,  principally 
starches,  form  the  bulk  of  the  dry  matter 
in  nearly  all  foods  and  are  the  principal 
sources  of  heat  and  ■  energy.  Surplus 
amounts  are  stored,  up  in  the  body  as  fat, 
to  be  drawn  upon  later  for  extra  heat  or 
energy. 

Ash  and  fiber  are  the  subordinate  food 
elements,  consisting  of  lime,  husks,  and 
other  mineral  and  waste  matters,  mostly 
indigestible.  All  ordinary  foods  contain 
a  sufficient  amount  of  these  substances, 
and  they  scarcely  need  be  considered  in 
formulating  practical  rations. 

A  "balanced"  ration  is  one  with  pro- 
tein    and     carbohydrates     combined     in 
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proper  proportion  to  supply  fully  the 
needs  of  the  fowls  but  without  excess  of 
either  element.  A  ration  is  too  "wide" 
when  it  contains  an  excessive  proportion 
of  carbohydrates,  making  the  fowls  too 
fat;  it  is  too  "narrow"  when  rich  in 
protein  and  deficient  in  carbohydrates. 
In  the  latter  case,  the  over-supply  of 
protein  will  to  a  certain  extent  take  the 
place  of  the  lacking  carbohydrates;  but 
this  is  not  advisable  because  it  is  a  hard- 
ship on  the  kidneys  and  liver  of  the  fowl 
to  dissipate  the  excessive  amount  of  ni- 
trogen, and  it  is  more  expensive  to  fur- 
nish protein  than  the  needed  carbonace- 
ous food.  So,  for  both  physical  and 
economic  reasons,  the  ration  should  al- 
ways be  a  little  wide,  rather  than  a  little 
narrow. 

The  best  ration  for  laying  hens  is  gen- 
erally regarded  as  1 :5 ;  that  is,  one  part 
of  protein  to  five  parts  of  carbohydrates. 
A  great  deal  depends,  however,  upon  cir- 
cumstances— the  breed,  the  physical  con- 
dition of  the  fowls,  the  time  of  year,  etc. 
While  the  proportion  should  be  kept  as 
nearly  correct  as  possible,  a  slight  varia- 
tion is  not  usually  serious  because  fowls 
are  more  or  less  able  to  adapt  different 
foods  to  their  special  requirements. 

Successful  breeders  who  do  not  use  the 
ratio  of  1:5  usually  choose  one  a  trifle 
wider,  say  1:5^4  or  1:6.  About  the 
only  exception  to  this  is  where  the  fowls 
are  of  a  large  and  sluggish  variety,  when 
the  ratio  might  well  be  narrowed  to 
1 :4^4.  The  smaller  and  more  active 
the  fowl  the  wider  its  ration  may  be, 
for  energy  burns  up  carbon.  All  fowls 
meed  a  wider  ration  in  winter  than  in 
summer,  because  it  is  harder  to  maintain 
bodily  warmth  then.  Growing  chicks 
and  hens  that  are  producing  heavily  of 
eggs  should  have  rations  rich  in  protein. 
Stock  being  specially  fattened  may  have 
the  widest  ration  of  all,  say  1 :8.. 

The  nutritive  ratio  of  a  food  or  ra- 
tion expresses  the  proportion  of  digestible 
elements  of  protein  to  carbohydrates,  de- 
termined by  chemical  analyses.  While 
nutritive  ratios  are  prone  to  vary  in  dif- 
ferent sections  of  the  country  and  with 
different  brands  and  varieties  of  the  same 
food  stuff,  those  presented  herewith  are 
as  accurate  as  any  that  could  be  given 
for  general  use. 


GRAIN  FEEDS 


Wheat    1:7 

Wheat    Middlings  1:5 

Wheat  Bran 1:4 

Indian   Corn 1:10 

Gluten  Meal 1:1.5 

Oats    1:6 

Oat    Meal 1:5.7 

Barley    1:8 

Rye   1:5.7 


Buckwheat    1:7.4 

Sunflower   Seed..    1:6 

Millet     Seed 1:5 

Kaffir   Corn 1:9 

Peas   and   Beans.   1:3 

Hemp     Seed 1:5 

Linseed     Meal...    1:1.5 

Malt    Sprouts 1:2.5 

Rice    1:11 


VEGETABLES,  ETC. 

Green    Grass 1:7  Turnips    1:8 

Green    Clover    or  Potatoes     1:12 

Alfalfa    1:5  Red     Beets 1:5 

Dried    Clover    or                     Lettuce  and   Cab- 
Alfalfa    1:3  bages    1:2 

Mangel    Wurzels.    1:5 

ANIMAL   FOODS   AND   MILK 

Beef   Scraps 1:0.8        Fresh-cut    Bone..   1:1.2 

Dried  Blood 1:1  Whole    Milk 1:4 

Animal    Meal....    1:0.5        Skim-      and      But- 
ter-milk        1:2 

There  are  two  main  systems  of  feed- 
ing poultry,  (1)  mash  and  (2)  dry  feed. 
Each  has  many  successful  followers  and 
which  is  best  often  depends  upon  individ- 
ual circumstances.  Most  people  get  best 
results  from  a  judicious  blending  of  the 
two  systems,  as  indicated  later,  and  that 
is  the  plan  I  use  and  recommend.  To 
the  fowls  it  will  make  little  difference 
which  system  is  used  if  it  is  used  prop- 
erly. Method  and  regularity  in  feeding 
are  all  important,  and  whatever  be  the 
system  adopted  it  should  be  followed 
closely  and  changed  only  for  some  very 
good  reason.  A  common  mistake  of  the 
novice  is  to  make  frequent  and  radical 
changes  in  his  rations  and  in  his  time 
and  method  of  feeding — a  sure  way  to 
bring  about  digestive  troubles  and  ulti- 
mately destroy  the  usefulness  of  such 
fowls  as  are  not  killed  outright. 

The  mash  system  involves  the  feeding 
of  a  wet,  scalded  or  cooked  mash  once  a 
day,  dry  grains  also  being  fed  once  or 
twice. 

Most  successful  poultrymen  use 
mashes  more  or  less,  for  they  have  certain 
advantages.  Chief  of  these  may  be  men- 
tioned, first,  fowls  enjoy  a  mash  more 
than  dry  grains  because  moistening  and 
cooking  increases  palatability.  Small 
potatoes  and  other  waste  vegetables  and 
table  scraps  may  be  added  to  the  mash 
with  economy.  Bulky  foods,  such  as  hay 
and  grain,  which  fowls  sometimes  do  not 
relish  separately,  may  be  mixed  in  the 
mash  and  the  fowls  will  eat  all  of  it  to 
get  the  richer  portion.  Lastly,  the  mash 
makes  a  good  gauge  of  the  condition  of 
the  flock,  for  if  it  is  not  eaten  eagerly  it 
is  clear  that  the  fowls  are  overfed  or 
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that  the  other  food  contains  too  large  a 
proportion  of  some  substance  prominent 
in  the  mash. 

However,  the  mash  has  certain  dis- 
advantages which  prevent  a  good  many 
poultrymen  from  adopting  it.  For  one 
thing,  fowls  can  fill  up  quickly  on  soft 
food,  without  talcing  exercise;  hence,  it 
has  a  tendency  to  make  them  greedy  and 
lazy,  which  is  bad  where  they  must  be 
kept  confined,  or  with  a  variety  nat- 
urally sluggish.  Sometimes,  too,  mashes 
have  a  tendency  to  produce  indigestion  or 
looseness  of  the  bowels,  especially  in  the 
hands  of  a  beginner. 

To  avoid  this,  they  should  be  fed  in  a 
crumbly  state  rather  than  wet  or  sloppy, 
while  sour  or  moldy  mashes  must  nexer 
be  fed.  In  compounding  the  mash  be 
careful  that  it  is  not  too  concentrated, 
containing  an  excess  of  the  richest  food 
elements,  such  as  meals  and  meat  prep- 
arations ;  or  that  it  is  not  too  light  and 
bulky,  composed  mostly  of  hay  or  bran 
which  fill  the  crop  without  supplying 
sufficient  nourishment. 

A  good  mash  is  naturally  somewhat 
forcing.  Hence,  its  use  will  add  to  the 
profits  of  the  broiler  grower  whose 
chicks  must  be  brought  quickly  to  mar- 
ketable size,  or  to  the  profits  of  the  egg- 
farmer  who  wants  all  the  eggs  he  can  get 
when  prices  are  highest.  Fowls  that  are 
being  forced  for  heavy  egg-production 
and  which  will  be  discarded  after  their 
first  or  second  laying  season  may  be  fed  a 
mash  every  day — or  even  two  mashes  a 
day — during  the  season  of  highest  prices 
for  eggs.  Breeders  who  are  more  so- 
licitous for  the  constitution  of  their 
fowls,  wanting  them  to  remain  profitable 
for  two  or  three  years,  especially  where 
hatchability  of  the  egg  is  a  factor,  should 
feed  no  more  than  four  or  five  mashes  a 
week,  and  perhaps  fewer  would  be  bet- 
ter in  the  majority  of  cases. 

The  dry-feed  system  is  less  bother- 
some than  mashes  and  probably  is  safer 
for  the  beginner.  It  does  not  contain 
the  possibilities  for  quick  growth  and 
heavy  egg-production  that  may  be  ob- 
tained by  the  skillful  feeding  of  mashes, 
but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  not  the 
possibilities  for  trouble  which  may  be- 
come serious  in  inexperienced  hands. 

Dry-feeding     is     especially    advisable 


where  it  is  inconvenient  or  bothersome 
to  make  and  feed  a  wet  mash,  or  where 
the  mash  would  likely  be  badly  prepared 
or  ill-balanced,  or  on  an  extremely  cold 
day  when  a  wet  mash  would  freeze 
quickly,  or  for  a  flock  that  is  affected 
with  mild  chronic  diarrhoea. 

Dry-feeding  has  none  of  the  forcing 
effects  of  mashes;  hence,  while  chicks 
may  not  grow  so  fat  on  dry  feed  as  on 
mashes,  the  growth  will  be  more  natural 
and  ,better  from  a  breeding  standpoint. 
In  the  same  way,  hens  fed  a  daily  mash 
will  probably  lay  more  eggs  than  those 
that  get  nothing  but  dry  grains  and  seeds, 
but  the  eggs  usually  produce  larger 
hatches  and  stronger  chicks  from  flocks 
that  get  mashes  comparatively  infre- 
quently. 

In  dry-feeding  remember  that  when 
all  hard  grains  are  fed  the  fowls  get  no 
extra  bulk  in  them  and  of  course  no  suc- 
culence as  in  a  mash  that  is  made  prop- 
erly bulky;  hence,  unusual  provision 
must  be  made  for  bulky  and  succulent 
food — especially  green  food — and  hay 
or  grass  and  vegetables  must  be  supplied 
regularly. 

Make   Them   Work  for  It 

The  usual  method  of  dry-feeding  is  to 
scatter  all  grains  and  seeds  in  a  litter 
of  straw  or  chaffs.  This  makes  the 
fowls  scratch  and  hunt  to  get  their  food, 
keeps  them  busy  and  contented,  and  adds 
to  their  physical  well  being.  In  cold 
weather  it  also  prevents  them  from  stand- 
ing around  and  becoming  chilled. 

The  dry-mash  has  made  hopper-feed- 
ing popular  with  certain  dry-feeders. 
The  dry-mash  contains  the  same  general 
constituents  as  the  wet  mash,  but  in- 
stead of  being  moistened  and  fed  in 
troughs  at  stated  intervals  it  is  placed 
dry  in  self-feeding  hoppers  and  kept  be- 
fore the  fowls  all  the  time. 

This  plan  is  all  right  for  young  stock 
because  they  can  scarcely  eat  too  much 
for  good  growth,  but  it  is  not  suitable 
for  general  use  with  mature  fowls.  The 
only  exception  is  where  the  fowls  have 
their  liberty;  then  it  is  all  right  to 
hopper-feed  because  the  substances  the 
fowls  can  pick  up  by  foraging  will  at- 
tract them  more  than  the  mash  anyway 
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and  thus  they  will  have  incentive  to  ex- 
ercise. But  in  confinement  fowls  are 
liable  to  become  lazy  and  overfat  on  the 
hopper  system.  Light,  bulky  foods,  like 
bran  or  cut  clover,  may  be  safely  kept 
before  fowls  all  of  the  time,  but  except 
in  the  instance  cited  the  richer  foods 
should  be  avoided. 

People  who  cannot  be  present  to  feed 
their  fowls  regularly  two  or  three  times 
a  day  often  resort  to  hopper-feeding  with 
more  or  less  success.  But  the  fowls  kept 
must  be  of  a  rather  active  variety  and 
should  have  at  least  one  meal  each  day 
that  they  will  have  to  work  for. 

There  are  on  the  market  many  brands 
of  prepared  poultry  feeds  made  to  cover 
all  phases  of  poultry  feeding.  The  feed 
for  little  chickens  is  called  Chick  Feed; 
after  that  comes  the  Developing  Food 
for  youngsters  four  weeks  to  four 
months  of  age;  for  broilers  there  is  a 
supplementary  Fattening  Food ;  and  for 
mature  fowls  there  are  the  Scratch  Feeds 
and  the  Dry-Mash  Feeds,  which  fur- 
nish complete  and  well-balanced  rations. 

Advantage  of  Prepared  Foods 

If  the  novice  buys  a  reliable  brand, 
containing  good  quality  food  compounded 
by  an  expert,  it  relieves  him  of  all  the 
uncertainty  and  most  of  the  bother  con- 
nected with  amateur  feeding.  These 
feeds  usually  cost  a  little  more  than  it 
would  to  buy  the  same  bulk  of  staple 
grains  and  mix  the  feed  one's  self ;  hence, 
the  experienced  breeder  usually  formu- 
lates his  own  rations,  but  until  he  gets  a 
little  personal  experience  the  tyro  can  of- 
ten afford  to  pay  a  few  cents  extra  on 
the  hundred  pound  bag  and  be  sure  he  is 
feeding  right. 

A  variety  of  foods  is  almost  as  im- 
portant as  properly-balanced  rations.  It 
is  neither  good  policy  nor  economy  to 
confine  one's  feeding  to  one  or  two  staple 
grains  the  year  round.  At  least  three 
different  grains  should  appear  in  the  ra- 
tion, and  a  combination  using  a  greater 
number  is  desirable. 

Almost  any  ration  may  be  used,  so 
long  as  the  correct  proportion  is  main- 
tained. It  is  a  good  plan  to  have  several 
different  combinations,  changing  the  bill 
of  fare  each  day,  as  a  properly  varied 


diet  stimulates  the  appetite  and  general 
health  of  the  flock.  The  ration  should 
always  show  a  proper  nutritive  ratio, 
and  in  computing  it  one  must  not  forget 
to  consider  the  other  foods — animal  and 
vegetable — for  they  are  almost  as  im- 
portant as  grain. 

Corn,  wheat  and  oats  are  the  three 
staple  grain  feeds  for  poultry,  and  many 
breeders  obtain  satisfactory  results  by 
feeding  equal  parts  of  these  three  grains. 
This  surely  is  a  simple  ration,  and  if 
greens  and  meat  are  included  it  makes  a 
fairly  well-balanced  diet,  although  for 
summer  feeding  or  Asiatic  fowls  it  might 
often  be  well  to  reduce  the  proportion 
of  corn. 

One  of  the  most  common  rations  is 
this: 

Morning — Mash  of  corn  meal,  bran 
and  beef  scrap. 

Noon — Wheat  or  barley,  and  oats  or 
millet. 

Evening — Cracked  corn. 

Greens  or  vegetables  are  supplied  free- 
ly, and  grit  and  shells  kept  always  before 
the  fowls.  Morning  and  evening  are 
full  feeds — the  feed  of  grain.  If  one 
prefers  to  feed  the  mash  in  the  evening, 
simply  transpose  the  morning  and  eve- 
ning meals  as  above  stated. 

Two  good  mashes,  for  feeding  on  al- 
ternate days,  are  measured  by  bulk  as 
follows :  ( 1 )  equal  parts  of  cracked 
corn,  ground  oats,  wheat  bran  and  mid- 
dlings; (2)  two  parts  bran,  one  part 
corn  meal,  one  part  ground  oats,  three 
parts  beef  scrap,  three  parts  cut  clover. 
A  good  dry-mash  mixture  is  made,  by 
weight,  of  six  parts  middlings,  six  parts 
corn  meal,  three  bran,  one  part  oil  meal, 
one  part  alfalfa  meal,  five  parts  beef 
scrap. 

The  mash  is  sometimes  cooked,  some- 
times scalded  (half-cooked),  and  usually 
merely  moistened.  There  is  no  particu- 
lar difference,  except  that  wet,  uncooked 
food  sours  quickly.  Cooked  food  re- 
mains sweet  much  longer  and  is  there- 
fore preferable  when  enough  for  several 
feeds  is  to  be  prepared  at  one  time.  Most 
mashes  probably  are  not  prepared  until 
feeding  time,  but  a  good  way  is  to  mix 
the  mash  thoroughly,  in  a  pail  or  tub, 
with  boiling  hot  water;  cover  with  a 
heavy    blanket    to    preserve    heat    and 
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aroma,  and  then  let  stand  several  hours 
before  feeding. 

Soft  food  should  always  be  fed  in 
clean  troughs  to  avoid  contamination  and 
waste.  Clean  the  troughs  after  each 
meal  and  scald  them  out  every  week  or 
two.  Troughs  should  be  long  and  nar- 
row, and  several  small  troughs  are  bet- 
ter than  one  large  one,  because  every 
flock  contains  a  few  domineering  hens 
which  will  intimidate  others  and  prevent 
them  from  getting  their  full  share  when 
the  food  is  all  at  one  place. 

It  is  mostly  a  choice  between  twice 
and  three  times  a  day.  Busy  people 
have  been  known  to  do  fairly  well  by 
feeding  only  once  a  day  and  making 
that  a  heavy  meal,  but  success  in  such 
cases  must  come  in  spite  of  the  method 
rather  than  because  of  it. 

Most  practical  poultrymen  feed  three 
times  a  day  in  winter  and  twice  a  day 
in  summer.  When  fowls  have  to  be 
confined  on  account  of  bad  weather, 
three  meals  a  day  serve  to  break  the 
monotony  and  keep  them  better  con- 
tented than  two  meals,  even  though  the 
noon  feed  is  nothing  but  green  stuff  or 
vegetables.  Fowls  should  not  be  fed  too 
frequently,  but  just  often  enough  to 
avoid  the  kind  of  idleness  that  may  lead 
them  to  contract  such  vices  as  egg-eating 
or  feather-pulling.  In  the  summer, 
when  they  can  enjoy  outdoor  life,  this 
consideration  is  not  important  and  two 
feeds  a  day  will  suffice. 

There  is  no  stated  quantity  of  food 
that  is  always  best  for  a  certain  number 
of  fowls.  A  great  deal  depends  upon 
the  size  of  the  fowl,  the  quality  of  the 
feed,  and  the  severity  of  the  climate  or 
the  time  of  year. 

Most  beginners  who  take  a  pride  in 
their  fowls  show  their  affection  by  feed- 
ing them  too  much.  There  is  also  such 
a  thing  as  not  feeding  enough,  and  un- 
derfeeding is  as  bad  as  overfeeding, 
with  the  added  danger  of  being  more 
difficult  to  detect. 

Fowls  should  be  well  fed,  yet  not 
overfed.  In  this,  both  kind  and  amount 
of  food  are  factors.  So  long  as  a  chick 
is  growing,  or  a  hen  is  laying  eggs,  it 
is  hard  to  overfeed  them ;  but  when  they 
are  making  neither  growth  nor  product, 
the  feeder  must  be  cautious.    The  novice 


should  handle  his  fowls  as  often  as  con- 
venient, feeling  of  the  breastbone  and 
between  the  thighs,  to  see  if  they  are 
lean  or  fat. 

The  common  rule  for  a  full  feed  of 
mash  is:  All  the  fowls  will  eat  up 
clean  and  quickly,  say,  in  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes.  Feeding  more  is  not 
only  liable  to  gorge  the  fowls,  but  re- 
sults in  waste  which  should  be  promptly 
thrown  away,  for  soured  or  contaminated 
food  is  unhealthful  and  unsanitary.  Neg- 
lect of  this  point  is  one  of  the  chief 
dangers  of  the  mash  in  careless  or  inex- 
perienced hands. 

When  grain  is  fed  in  litter,  a  quart 
makes  a  full  feed  for  a  dozen  average 
fowls.  If  the  litter  is  made  sufficiently 
deep — say  half  a  foot — the  fowls  will 
not  overeat  because  that  means  extra 
work  to  dig  out  the  grains. 

When   To  Feed 

Morning,  evening,  and  where  three 
meals  a  day  are  fed,  noon,  are  the  com- 
mon feeding  hours.  The  exact  time  of 
feeding  does  not  matter  so  much  as  see- 
ing that  the  fowls  get  their  meals  regu- 
larly at  the  accustomed  time.  The  ap- 
petite of  a  properly  fed  flock  is  as 
accurate  as  clock-work  and  should  not 
be  disappointed.  Fowls  should  be  fed 
as  early  in  the  morning  as  suits  the  at- 
tendant's convenience,  and  in  the  even- 
ing long  enough  before  twilight  so  that 
they  can  see  to  gather  a  full  meal. 

Some  people  feed  the  mash  in  the 
morning,  and  some  in  the  evening.  A 
few  use  it  at  noon,  but  that  is  not  best; 
vegetables  or  cut  bone,  or  a  light  grain 
feed,  is  better  then.  Whether  to  feed 
the  mash  morning  or  evening  depends 
mostly  upon  the  convenience  of  the  at- 
tendant. So  far  as  the  fowls  are  con- 
cerned, it  is  possible  to  advance  an  ob- 
jection to  mash  at  either  time.  In  the 
morning  it  gives  the  fowls  a  quick  meal 
without  exercise  and  conduces  to  habits 
of  idleness ;  fed  in  the  evening,  the  mash 
is  quickly  assimilated  and  the  fowls'  di- 
gestive organs  become  empty  before 
morning. 

Exercise  and  feeding  go  hand  in  hand. 
Fowls  must  have  a  certain  amount  of  ex- 
ercise   to    thrive,    and    the    best   induce- 
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ment  to  make  them  take  it  is  a  reward  of 
food.  The  general  provision  is  to  litter 
the  poultry  house  floor  with  straw,  hay, 
leaves,  cut  corn  stalks,  or  any  similar 
material  that  will  make  the  fowls  scratch 
to  get  the  grain  thrown  in  it. 

There  is  little  food  value  in  most  of 
the  powders  on  the  market.  If  the 
fowls  are  out  of  condition,  the  best  of 
the  patent  condiments  will  help  to  stim- 
ulate their  digestive  organs  and  restore 
their  thrift.  They  may  also  serve  to 
correct  the  novice's  faults  in  feeding;  but 
healthy  fowls  should  not  have  much  of 
such  treatment,  and  usually  are  better 
off  without  it,  unless  being  temporarily 
forced  for  growth  or  eggs. 

A  pinch  of  salt  added  to  the  mash 
occasionally  makes  it  more  palatable  and 
supplies  a  need  of  the  fowls  for  min- 
eral matter  that  is  often  neglected.  A 
little  linseed  meal  in  the  mash  every 
week  or  ten  days  is  also  good,  and  it  may 
be  fed  every  few  days  to  moulting  fowls 
or  youngsters  growing  feathers.  Red 
pepper,  mustard  and  similar  substances 
often  have  a  slight  tonic  effect,  but  if 
used  at  all  they  should  be  fed  in  small 
quantities  and  not  too  often. 

Green  and  vegetable  foods  occupy  an 
important  place  in  poultry  feeding. 
Fresh,  tender  grass  and  the  new  blades 
of  growing  grain  are  greatly  relished 
by  fowls.  Lawn  clippings  have  consid- 
erable value,  while  all  the  varieties  of 
clover  and  alfalfa  are  excellent  and  may 
be  stored  away  and  cured  for  winter 
feeding. 

The  material  should  be  cut  up  fine 
and  steamed  when  used,  feeding  it  sep- 
arately in  troughs  or  as  a  foundation  for 
the  mash.  Clover  and  alfalfa  are  high- 
ly nitrogenous,  rich  in  lime  which  con- 
duces to  good  egg  shells,  and  being  bulky 
as  well  as  nutritious  they  give  a  good 
proportion  to  the  mash  and  aid  in  the 
digestion  of  the  grain. 

Where  alfalfa  or  clover  is  sold  baled, 
a  common  practice  of  poultrymen  is  to 
throw  a  bale  in  the  corner  of  the  poul- 
try house,  the  wires  remaining  fast,  and 
allow  the  hens  to  help  themselves  at 
will.  Finely  cut  clover  or  alfalfa  pre- 
pared especially  for  poultry  feeding  may 
be  bought  in  sacks  of  almost  any  poultry 
supply  house  at  small  cost,  and  almost 


all  successful  poultrymen  make  use  of 
such  material. 

Of  the  vegetable  foods,  cabbage  is 
probably  best,  with  mangel  wurzels  a 
good  second.  Lettuce,  turnips,  beets, 
carrots,  apples,  etc.,  all  are  excellent. 
Potatoes  are  starchy  and  good  for  fat- 
tening. Onions  are  nourishing  and 
have  a  tonic  effect,  but  if  used  freely 
are  liable  to  impart  a  strong  flavor  to 
the  eggs.  Vegetables  may  be  fed  raw, 
whole  or  chopped  in  pieces;  or  they  may 
be  cooked  and  added  to  the  mash. 

Almost  any  kind  of  grass,  vegetables, 
bulbs  or  tubers  that  the  fowls  will  eat 
are  good  for  them. 

Reasons  for  Meat 

Meat  foods  are  necessary  to  take  the 
place  in  the  ration  of  the  bugs,  worms 
and  insects  which  fowls  delight  in  when 
they  have  liberty.  It  always  pays  to 
provide  this  feature,  for  without  it 
fowls  cannot  yield  maximum  returns. 

Green  cut  bone  is  probably  best  and 
is  usually  given  the  preference  where  it 
can  be  obtained  regularly  and  at  a  rea- 
sonable cost.  Perhaps  no  other  one  feed 
that  poultrymen  use  has  a  more  pro- 
nounced favorable  influence  upon  the 
health  and  thrift  of  the  fowls,  or  is 
better  liked  by  them,  or  can  be  fed  with 
greater  economy. 

There  are  also  commercial  prepara- 
tions known  as  ground  beef  scraps,  ani- 
mal meal,  dried  blood  and  bone  meal, 
ranking  in  value  in  about  the  order 
named.  They  have  all  waste  and  grease 
properly  extracted  by  boiling,  and  have 
the  advantage  over  fresh  bone  of  keep- 
ing   for    an    indefinite    length    of    time. 

One  ounce  per  fowl  every  other  day 
makes  a  full  feed  of  any  kind  of  meat 
or  bone  preparation.  More  than  this 
makes  the  ration  too  concentrated  and 
is  liable  to  produce  bowel  derangements. 

Grit,  or  its  equivalent,  the  hen  must 
have  in  her  gizzard  or  she  cannot  prop- 
erly grind  and  digest  her  food.  Fowls 
have  no  teeth,  but  grind  their  food  in 
the  gizzard.  Where  they  have  a  good 
range  they  will  often  be  able  to  pick  up 
enough  sharp  sand  and  gravel  to  suffice, 
but  in  confinement  and  bad  weather  grit 
must  be  provided. 
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Shell  seems  indispensable  to  laying 
hens.  Ground  oyster  shell  is  most  com- 
monly used,  which  contains  carbonate 
of  lime  for  making  egg  shells.  Oyster 
shells  also  furnish  grit,  but  not  enough 
to  suffice,  as  they  are  soluble. 

Charcoal  is  an  extremely  valuable 
bowel  corrective  and  blood  purifier.  In 
granulated  form  it  is  kept  constantly  in 
boxes  or  hoppers  before  the  fowls  by 
most  poultrymen.  It  may  also  be  had 
in  powdered  form  and  mixed  in  the 
mash. 

Wheat  is  the  best  all-round  grain  for 
poultry.  Perhaps  the  majority  of  suc- 
cessful poultrymen  make  it  their  main 
feed.  Screenings  have  not  the  feeding 
value  of  wheat  and  should  not  be  used 
unless  the  fowls  seem  to  relish  them  and 
they  can  be  bought  cheap.  Bran  and 
middlings  are  ground  wheat  separated 
into  parts,  the  former  being  the  exte- 
rior and  the  latter  the  interior  of  the 
grain.  Bran,  being  light  and  bulky,  not 
heating  or  fattening,  is  good  for  summer 
use,  or  for  free  hopper  feeding,  or  as  a 
foundation  for  the  mash.  Middlings 
(shorts)  are  relished  by  most  fowls  and 
usually   have   a  place   in   mash  feeding. 

Corn  is  the  grain  best  liked  by  poul- 
try, but  if  much  of  it  is  fed  it  becomes 
too  heating  and  fattening  and  the  grains 
are  so  large  that  fowls  get  too  much  of 
their  ration  without  exercise.  Cracked 
corn  may  be  fed  more  freely  than  whole 
corn  because  the  fowls  have  to  work 
harder  to  get  at  it  in  litter.  At  usual 
prices  it  is  the  most  economical  grain 
feed  and  should  constitute  the  major 
part  of  the  grain  ration  in  winter.  Feed 
it  in  the  evening  rather  than  morning. 
Corn  meal  and  corn  chop,  especially  the 
latter,  are  almost  invariably  used  as  the 
basis  of  the  mash. 

Oats  are  a  well-balanced  poultry  food, 
but  sometimes  they  are  not  relished  on 
account  of  their  coarse,  indigestible  husk. 
They  make  a  good  summer  feed  for  ma- 
ture fowls,  or  a  light  midday  meal.  The 
pointed  hulls  will  not  damage  the  fowls' 
crops  if  a  good  quality  of  oats  is  used  and 
not  fed  to  excess.  Variety  may  be  added 
to  the  ration  by  giving  an  occasional  feed 
of  steamed  or  boiled  oats  instead  of  the 
regular  mash.  Ground  oats  are  excel- 
lent   for   mixing   the   mash,    and    rolled 


oats  and  pin-head  oat  meal  arc  often  used 
for  little  chickens. 

Buckwheat  is  good  for  fattening,  or 
for  variety  by  occasionally  substituting 
it  for  corn  or  wheat. 

Barley,  compared  with  wheat,  con- 
tains a  little  more  bone  and  muscle 
forming  food — also  more  fiber  and  husk. 

Rye  ranks  between  barley  and  corn. 
It  is  less  fibrous  than  barley — a  little 
more  fattening.  Fowls  often  do  not  like 
it,  but  it  may  be  used  occasionally  if 
cheap. 

Beans  and  peas  are  rich  in  nitrogenous 
materials.  In  Europe  they  are  used  for 
poultry  more  commonly  than  here.  They 
may  be  fed  whole,  or  ground  and  mixed 
in  the  mash. 

Millet  seed  is  nutritious  and  on  ac- 
count of  its  smallness  induces  fowls  to 
scratch.  Most  poultrymen  use  it  more 
or  less,  depending  on  price. 

Kaffir  corn  has  a  feeding  value  mid- 
way between  corn  and  oats.  Poultry- 
men  who  live  where  it  can  be  easily  se- 
cured would  do  well  to  use  it  rather 
freely. 

Rice  makes  a  palatable  and  good 
chicken  feed,  especially  for  young  stock, 
where  it  can  be  procured  reasonably. 

Sunflower  seeds,  fed  in  small  amount, 
tend  to  keep  the  fowl's  feathers  smooth 
and  oily  and  are  especially  valuable  dur- 
ing the  moulting  period. 

There  are  a  number  of  other  feeds 
that  are  good  for  variety  or  may  be  se- 
cured cheaply  in  certain  sections.  Among 
these  may  be  mentioned  sorghum  seed, 
broom  corn  seed,  hemp  seed,  linseed 
meal,  cotton  seed  meal,  waste  bread, 
broken  crackers,  etc. 

Fowls  must  be  supplied  liberally  with 
good  water.  So  large  a  proportion  of 
their  diet  consists  of  concentrated  foods 
that  an  abundance  of  liquid  is  necessary 
to  keep  the  digestive  organs  working 
freely.  Besides,  laying  hens  require  lots 
of  water  for  the  manufacture  of  eggs. 

Milk — sweet,  sour  or  clabber — may  be 
given  as  a  drink,  or  mixed  with  the 
mash.  It  is  a  valuable  and  nutritious 
food  and  may  be  used  with  economy 
wherever  it  can  be  bought  at  a  low  price. 
As  a  drink,  however,  milk  is  but  a  par- 
tial substitute  for  water,  which  must  al- 
ways be  supplied. 
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^HE  first  form  of  carbure- 
tors, or  "vaporizers,"  as 
they  were  called  then, 
employed  a  flat,  woven 
lamp  wick  over  which 
the  gasoline  flowed.  This 
spread  the  fuel  out  over  a  comparatively 
large  surface  and  rendered  evaporation 
rapid  and  simple.  The  chamber  contain- 
ing this  wick  was  placed  in  the  line  of 
the  intake  pipe  of  the  motor  and  was 
connected  with  the  cylinders  on  the  de- 
scent of  the  pistons  on  the  suction  stroke 
through  the  medium  of  the  various  inlet 
valves.  In  a  four-cycle  motor,  the  pis- 
ton acts  as  a  suction  pump  on  alternate 
downstrokes  and  serves  to  draw  the 
charge  into  the  cylinder.  This  suction 
created  the  necessary  current  of  air  to 
'facilitate  evaporation  of  the  gasoline  on 
the  wick,  and  by  regulating  the  size  of 
the  passages  the  proper  proportion  of  air 
and  gasoline  vapor  could  be  obtained. 

The  modern,  high-speed  automobile 
motor,  with  its  varying  demands  upon 
the  carburetor,  created  the  necessity  for 
a  more  delicate,  flexible,  and  compact 
vaporizer  than  was  to'  be  found  in  the 
"lamp  wick"  type.  Consequently  the 
wick  was  replaced  by  a  small,  slender, 
hollow  tube  having  a  cone-shaped  open- 
ing at  its  upper  end  through  which  the 
gasoline  from  the  feed  pipe  was  made  to 
pass.  Fitting  into  the  upper  end  of  this 
tube,  and  pointed  to  the  same  angle, 
was  a  cone-shaped  "needle"  that  could 
be  moved  in  and  out  of  the  opening. 
If  this  needle  was  unscrewed  slightly  so 
that  it  did  not  form  a  tight  fit  with  the 
end  of  the  tube,  a  small  annular  ring 
would  be  formed  through  which  the 
gasoline  must  pass  when  sucked  by  the 
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alternate  down  strokes  of  the  pistons. 
This  tube  and  needle  constitute,  under 
various  guises,  the  "needle  valve"  with 
which  practically  every  modern  carbu- 
retor is  equipped. 

When  the  gasoline,  rushing  through 
the  small  tube,  strikes  the  restricted 
opening  of  the  needle  valve,  it  is  broken 
up  into  a  fine  spray  which,  under  proper 
conditions,  will  become  vaporized  almost 
as  soon  as  it  comes  in  contact  with  a 
current  of  air.  This  air  current  is  in- 
duced by  the  same  pump-like  effect  of 
the  pistons  as  that  which  sucks  the  gaso- 
line through  the  needle  valve,  and  thus 
it  occurs  only  when  the  charge  is  desired 
in  the  cylinders. 

But  the  carburetor  is  not  merely  to 
provide  a  compact  device  for  vaporizing 
the  gasoline,  for  it  must  also  furnish  a 
means  of  regulating  the  proportion  of 
gas  to  air.  Gasoline  vapor  is  only  high- 
ly inflammable  when  mixed  with  the 
proper  quantity  of  air,  and  if  this  pro- 
portion is  varied  above  one  limit  or  be- 
low another,  ignition  of  the  charge  will 
not  occur  in  the  cylinders.  In  fact,  the 
allowable  variation  in  the  proportion  of 
gasoline  vapor  to  air  is  restricted  be- 
tween very  narrow  limits,  and  should 
not  change  more  than  four  or  five  per 
cent  from  one  extreme  to  the  other.  The 
proportion  of  gasoline  vapor  to  air  by 
weight  is  about  one  to  eleven,  although 
this  will  vary  somewhat  with  the  differ- 
ent grades  of  fuels. 

The  point  to  be  emphasized,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  the  proper  proportion  of 
air  to  gasoline  vapor — however  it  may 
vary  with  different  grades — should  be 
kept  constant  at  all  speeds  of  the  motor 
whenever  that  particular  grade  of  fuel 
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A — Needle  valve.       B — Needle  valve  adjustment. 
E— Cork  float.       F— Float  chamber. 


C — Air  intake.      D- 
G — Float  valve. 


-Throttle. 


is  used.  By  volume,  about  97^  per 
cent  of  the  mixture  should  be  air  and 
the  remainder  gasoline  vapor,  and  it  is 
the  device  that  will  the  most  nearly 
maintain  this  proportion  under  all  con- 
ditions of  speed,  temperature,  and  air 
pressure  that  will  prove  to  be  the  most 
delicate  and  flexible  carburetor. 

A  carburetor  may  be  adjusted  for  dif- 
ferent motors,  or  for  different  operating 
conditions  of  the  same  motor,  by  means 
of  the  needle  valve.  The  farther  end 
of  the  slim  rod  on  which  the  needle- 
point is  mounted  terminates  in  a  thread 
and  finger  nut  that  projects  through  the 
shell  of  the  carburetor.  By  turning  this 
nut  in  one  direction,  the  needle  valve  is 


screwed  up  toward  the  cone-shaped  end 
of  the  tube  and  the  orifice  through  which 
the  gasoline  may  pass  is  thus  reduced  in 
size.  This  will  decrease  the  amount  of 
gasoline  sprayed  into  the  air  passage  and 
will  consequently  change  the  composi- 
tion of  the  mixture.  This,  however, 
should  not  be  confused  with  throttling 
the  motor.  When  the  needle  valve  is 
tightened,  the  volume  of  the  mixture 
passing  to  the  cylinders  is  the  same,  for 
it  is  only  the  proportion  of  gasoline  va- 
por in  that  mixture  that  is  changed. 

Throttling  consists  in  restricting  the 
size  of  the  opening  through  which  the 
mixture  passes,  and  thus  limiting  amount 
of    the    charge    that   reaches    the    cylin- 
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ders  at  each  suction  stroke  of  the  pis- 
ton. Throttling  is  used  to  reduce  the 
power — and  consequently  the  speed — de- 
veloped by  the  motor,  while  a  decrease 
in  the  amount  of  gasoline  supplied  to  the 
air  through  the  needle  valve  may  serve 
to  increase  the  power  through  an  im- 
provement in  the  nature  of  the  mixture. 
Since  the  gasoline  vapor,  by  volume, 
forms  only  about  three  per  cent  of  the 
explosive  mixture  admitted  to  the  cyl- 
inders, a  slight  variation  in  the  size  of 
the  needle  valve  opening  will  result  in  a 
marked  change  in  the  composition  of  the 
charge  and  may  make  all  the  difference 
between  poor  and  perfect  running  of  the 
motor.  Consequently  the  needle  valve 
nut  should  be  moved  but  the  small  frac- 
tion of  a  turn  for  each  adjustment.  A 
motor  which  may  refuse  absolutely  to 
run  at  one  position  of  the  needle  valve 
may  give  perfect  results  if  the  nut  is  un- 
screwed but  the  eighth  of  a  turn. 

"Rich"  vs.  "Weak"  Charges 

In  view  of  the  marked  difference  in 
the  results  obtained  from  the  use  of  mix- 
tures that  are  "just  right,"  and  those 
which  vary  but  a  slight  percentage  in 
the  proportion  of  gasoline  vapor  to  air, 
it  may  be  well  to  examine,  superficially, 
the  effects  of  "rich"  and  "weak"  charges, 
and  therefrom  to  obtain  a  list  of  "symp- 
toms" which  may  aid  us  to  diagnose 
motor  trouble  properly. 

We  all  know  that  air — or  oxygen — 
is  required  to  support  combustion. 
"Snuffing"  a  candle  is  merely  covering 
its  end  so  that  air  cannot  reach  the 
flame.  For  the  same  reason,  gasoline  in 
a  covered  tank  cannot  burn,  no  matter 
how  great  the  heat  applied  to  it.  The 
heat  of  the  electric  spark  in  the  cylin- 
der, although  intense,  does  not  cover  a 
sufficiently  large  area  to  ignite  any 
charge  except  that  composed  of  the 
proper  proportion  of  gasoline  vapor  and 
air.  If  there  is  too  much  gasoline  va- 
por, making  a  "rich"  mixture,  there  will 
not  be  sufficient  air  in  the  charge  to  sup- 
port the  entire  combustion  of  the  gas, 
and  the  burning  will  be  slow — if  it  takes 
place  at  all.  The  same  conditions  will 
prevail  if  there  is  an  insufficient  supply 
of  air  for  a  given  quantity  of  gasoline 


vapor,  and  consequently  a  rich  mixture 
may  be  obtained  by  reducing  the  air 
flow  as  well  as  by  adding  to  the  amount 
of  gas  admitted  to  the  mixing  chamber. 

A  rich  mixture  will  cause  irregular 
explosions  in  the  cylinders,  and  will 
often  emit  a  black,  pungent  smoke  at  the 
exhaust.  The  motor  will  probably  over- 
heat easily,  due  to  the  slow-burning 
properties  of  the  mixture  and  the  result- 
ing fact  that  a  large  portion  of  the  cylin- 
der walls  uncovered  by  the  pistons  will 
be  exposed  to  the  flame.  In  some  in- 
stances, the  cylinders  will  miss  fire  at 
regular  intervals,  thus  changing  the  syn- 
chronism of  the  impulses  with  a  well- 
defined  and  periodic  "skip"  in  the  sound 
of  the  explosions. 

While  these  are  by  no  means  certain 
symptoms  of  a  rich  mixture,  the  first 
test  to  be  made  should  be  to  tighten  the 
needle  valve  adjustment  slightly  when 
the  motor  is  running  and  to  note  any 
resulting  improvement  in  the  regularity 
of  the  explosions.  It  may  sometimes  be 
difficult  to  distinguish  between  the  symp- 
toms of  a  rich  and  a  weak  mixture,  but 
the  readjustment  of  the  needle  valve  as 
just  described  will  at  least  serve  to  lo- 
cate the  trouble  or  to  eliminate  one  or 
the  other  possibilities  from  consideration. 

When  a  mixture  is  "starved,"  or 
when  there  is  an  insufficient  supply  of 
gasoline  vapor  to  unite  with  the  air  ad- 
mitted to  the  cylinders,  the  charge  will 
not  be  highly  inflammable  and  may  not 
be  ignited  by  the  small  spark  formed  at 
the  plug.  Even  when  ignition  does  take 
place,  the  resulting  power  impulse  will 
be  weak  because  of  the  comparatively 
small  amount  of  pressure-producing  gas 
in  the  mixture.  .  The  explosions  may 
occur  regularly  for  a  while,  but  there 
will  be  a  marked  decrease  in  the  power 
developed  by  the  motor,  and  owing  to 
the  fact  that  weak  mixtures  may  be 
slow-burning,  "back-firing"  will  often 
result  in  some  engines  to  which  such  a 
charge  has  been  fed. 

On  the  other  hand,  if  a  motor  will 
run  at  all  on  a  weak  mixture,  it  will 
produce  better  results  than  would  be 
the  case  were  the  charge  too  rich  in  gaso- 
line vapor.  Consequently  the  needle 
valve  should  be  closed  as  much  as  is  con- 
sistent with  smooth  running  of  the  mo- 
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tor,  but  the  moment  a  loss  of  power  or 
irregular  explosions  occur,  the  mixture 
should  be  enriched. 

At  low  speeds  of  the  motor  the  pump- 
ing action  of  the  pistons  is  not  as  great 
as  is  the  case  at  high  revolutions,  and 
consequently  the  suction  drawing  the 
gasoline  through  the  needle  valve  is  di- 
minished. For  this  reason,  the  needle 
valve  opening  must  be  made  larger  or 
the  air  passage  restricted  for  slow  speeds 
of  the  motor,  and  it  was  consequently 
necessary,  on  the  old,  non-automatic  va- 
porizers, to  increase  the  gasoline  supply 
whenever  the  revolutions  of  the  motor 
were  to  be  reduced.  The  modern  car- 
buretor is  sufficiently  automatic  in  its 
action  to  provide  the  proper  mixture 
within  wide  ranges  of  speed  change  of 
the  motor,  but  even  nowadays  it  is  often 
found  necessary  to  increase  the  gasoline 
supply  or  to  reduce  the  amount  of  air 
admitted  to  the  intake  pipe  whenever 
it  is  desired  to  throttle  the  motor  down 
to  a  very  low  number  of  revolutions  per 
minute. 

The  automatic  action  of  the  ordinary 
carburetor  is  obtained  by  increasing  the 
air  supply  at  higher  speeds  of  the  motor. 
Consequently  the  motorist  will  realize 
that  whenever  the  needle  valve  is  to  be 
set  such  regulation  should  be  made  when 
the  motor  is  well  throttled,  for  if  an 
ample  gasoline  supply  is  obtained  at  low 
speeds  the  mixture  will  certainly  be  suf- 
ficiently rich  at  increased  revolutions.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  carburetor  should 
be  set  to  supply  a  proper  mixture  at  high 
speeds,  the  mixture  would  be  impover- 
ished when  the  motor  is  throttled,  and 
irregular  running  would  result. 

The  air  for  the  operation  of  the  mo- 
tor at  ordinary  speeds  is  supplied  through 
a  fixed  opening  in  the  carburetor  con- 
nected with  the  chamber  into  which  the 
gasoline  spray  is  introduced.  In  addi- 
tion to  this,  most  carburetors  are  sup- 
plied with  an  "auxiliary  air  opening" 
which  serves  to  furnish  the  additional 
air  necessary  for  the  mixture  at  high 
speeds  of  the  motor.  The  fixed  open- 
ing, being  restricted  in  size,  cannot  ad- 
mit the  increased  quantity  of  air  de- 
manded by  the  higher  speeds  of  the  mo- 
tor. The  auxiliary  opening  is  provided 
with    some    form    of    automatic    valve 


which  may  consist  either  of  a  series  of 
ball  "checks,"  a  spring-actuated  "mush- 
room valve,"  or  a  series  of  special 
valves,  each  of  which  opens  at  succes- 
sively increased  speeds  of  the  motor. 

All  of  these  devices  operate  on  the 
same  principle,  however,  and  allow  the 
increased  suction  of  the  motor  to  add  to 
the  size  of  the  air  passage  automatically 
— either  by  the  farther  opening  of  a 
single  valve,  or  by  the  successive  open- 
ing of  different  valves.  Some  carbure- 
tors are  provided  with  an  adjustment 
by  means  of  which  the  "delicacy,"  or 
ease  of  opening,  of  the  auxiliary  air 
valve  may  be  regulated.  This  may  be 
done  by  means  of  a  nut  and  screw  which 
will  increase  or  decrease  the  tension  of 
the  controlling  spring.  If  this  spring 
is  set  with  a  high  tension,  the  auxiliary 
valve  will  act  only  when  the  motor  is 
exerting  great  suction,  or  when  it  is  at 
fast  speeds. 

Working  the  Air  Valve 

The  regulation  of  the  auxiliary  valve 
is  an  adjustment  that  should  be  made 
only  after  the  needle  valve  has  been  set 
properly  for  slow  speeds  of  the  motor. 
When  this  condition  is  obtained,  the 
throttle  should  be  opened  and  the  fur- 
ther adjustment  of  the  carburetor  for 
high  speeds  of  the  motor  should  then  be 
made  through  the  auxiliary  air  valve. 
In  other  words,  the  needle  valve  should 
be  set  so  that  the  motor  runs  properly 
at  low  speeds,  while  the  adjustment  of 
the  auxiliary  air  valve  should  be  made 
only  to  secure  smooth  operation  at  a 
high  number  of  revolutions. 

It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  less 
gasoline  is  actually  required  at  high 
speeds  of  the  motor  because  the  supply 
often  needs  to  be  cut  down  at  the  needle 
valve  under  these  conditions.  The  ac- 
tual amount  required  at  high  speed  is, 
of  course,  greater  than  is  the  case  at 
slow  on  account  of  the  greater  number 
of  explosions  in  the  former  instance. 
But  the  suction  of  the  motor  generally 
increases  the  gasoline  flow  beyond  the 
demands  of  the  cylinders  at  high  speeds, 
and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  the  auto- 
matic auxiliary  air  supply  is  provided  to 
furnish    the   additional    air   required   to 
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support  combustion.  In  fact,  at  heavy 
loads,  when  the  total  amount  of  gasoline 
consumed  must  be  great,  a  secondary  jet 
of  fuel  is  brought  into  action  in  some 
carburetors.  This  is  known  as  the 
"multiple-jet"  type  and  is  found  on  some 
of  the  large  engines  that  must  possess  a 
speed  and  power  variation  between  wide 
ranges.  The  action  of  these  various 
jets  is  entirely  automatic  and  is  depend- 
ent upon  the  speed  and  fuel  require- 
ments of  the  motor. 

Were  the  gasoline  fed  directly  from 
the  fuel  tank  to  the  needle  valve  of  the 
carburetor,  it  is  evident  that  the  rate  of 
flow  of  the  liquid  would  depend,  to  a 
large  extent,  upon  the  amount  in  the 
tank  and  upon  the  position  of  the  car. 
This  would  cause  each  charge  to  differ 
in  the  proportion  of  gasoline  vapor  to 
air,  and  it  is  hardly  probable  that  the 
motor  could  be  run  at  all  under  such 
conditions.  In  order  that  the  pistons 
may  suck  the  gasoline  from  a  level  that 
does  not  vary  with  the  amount  of  fuel  in 
the  tank  or  the  position  of  the  car,  a 
separate  compartment  is  provided  in  the 
carburetor.  This  is  known  as  the  "float 
chamber,"  and  it  is  from  this  compart- 
ment that  the  gasoline  passes  through 
the  needle  valve  into  the  vaporizing  or 
mixing  chamber. 

A  cork  or  hollow  metal  float  is  placed 
in  this  float  chamber  and  is  mounted  on 
a  lever  connected  with  a  valve  located 
at  the  end  of  the  gasoline  feed  pipe.  As 
the  gasoline  is  admitted  to  the  chamber, 
the  float  rises  and  closes  the  valve  con- 
trolling the  flow  of  fuel.  As  the  gaso- 
line is  sucked  through  the  needle  valve 
from  the  float  chamber,  the  float  in  the 
latter  lowers,  and  the  fuel  is  again  ad- 
mitted by  the  opening  of  the  above- 
described  valve.  The  float  and  valve 
are  exceedingly  delicate  in  their  opera- 
tion and  the  gasoline  is  thus  kept  at  a 
constant  level  in  the  chamber  under  all 
conditions  of  the  car  and  tank. 

The  stem  upon  which  the  float  of 
some  carburetors  is  mounted  is  some- 
times threaded  and  provided  with  a  nut 
by  means  of  which  the  float  may  be 
raised  or  lowered.  This  furnishes  an 
adjustment  for  varying  the  level  in  the 
float  chamber  and  determining  at  what 
point  the  flow  of  gasoline  shall  be  cut 


off  by  the  automatic  valve.  The  float 
is  supposedly  properly  regulated  when 
the  carburetor  leaves  the  factory,  but 
the  stem  may  become  bent  or  the  carbu- 
retor may  be  applied  to  a  motor  other 
than  that  for  which  it  was  originally 
designed.  In  either  of  these  events,  it 
may  be  found  necessary  to  raise  or  lower 
the  float  before  the  proper  level  of  gaso- 
line can  be  maintained  in  the  chamber. 
If  the  float  is  too  high  on  its  stem, 
the  gasoline  control  valve  may  not  be 
operated  until  the  fuel  overflows  in  its 
chamber.  This  is  known  as  a  "flooded" 
carburetor  and  produces  a  rich  mixture 
which  will  ultimately  prevent  the  proper 
operation  of  the  motor.  Turning  down 
the  gasoline  supply  at  the  needle  valve 
will  not  remedy  this,  for  the  fuel  will 
reach  the  vaporizing  chamber  by  an- 
other route.  A  flooded  carburetor  often 
gives  trouble,  and  while  it  may  be  reme- 
died easily,  the  amateur  may  experience 
difficulty  in  locating  its  source. 

When  the  Carburetor  Floods 

As  soon  as  it  is  discovered  that  a  car- 
buretor has  become  flooded,  the  needle 
valve  should  be  tightened  so  that  no 
gasoline  can  pass  through  it,  and  the 
motor  should  then  be  cranked.  This 
will  serve  to  evaporate  the  excess  gaso- 
line in  the  float  chamber  and  reduce  the 
level  to  the  point  at  which  it  will  not 
overflow.  The  exact  number  of  turns 
and  fractions  of  turns  through  which 
the  needle  valve  nut  was  moved  should 
have  been  noted  in  order  that  the  valve 
may  be  reset  at  its  original  position  after 
the  surplus  fuel  has  been  "cranked  out." 

A  float  that  is  set  too  low  on  its  stem 
will  close  the  fuel  supply  valve  before  a 
sufficient  amount  of  the  fuel  has  flowed 
into  the  chamber,  and  will  form  a 
"lean"  mixture  at  high  speeds  of  the  mo- 
tor— even  though  the  needle  valve 
should  be  opened  wide.  The  obvious 
remedy  of  such  a  condition  is  to  raise 
the  float  until  the  gasoline  will  be  main- 
tained at  the  proper  level.  If  there  is 
no  nut  and  screw  adjustment  by  which 
the  float  may  be  raised,  the  arm  to 
which  it  is  attached,  and  which  is  con- 
nected with  the  valve,  may  be  bent 
slightly. 
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But  the  motorist  should  not  "jump  at 
conclusions"  and  assume  that  the  float 
is  improperly  set  the  moment  the  car- 
buretor begins  to  flood  or  the  motor  ap- 
pears to  "starve"  at  high  speed.  The 
first  condition  may  be  caused  by  a  piece 
of  dirt  or  other  foreign  matter  that  may 
have  become  lodged  on  the  valve  seat 
and  prevented  the  valve  from  closing 
when  the  gasoline  reached  the  proper 
level  in  the  float  chamber.  This  will 
produce  exactly  the  same  results  as  will 
a  high  float  and  is  a  trouble  that  will 
often  occur  in  the  average  carburetor. 

The  difficulty  may  generally  be  reme- 
died easily  by  draining  the  gasoline  from 
the  float  chamber  after  the  valve  in  the 
main  supply  pipe  has  been  turned  off. 
The  offending  foreign  matter  will  gen- 
erally be  carried  with  the  gasoline  as 
the  latter  is  drained,  and  the  valve  in 
the  feed  pipe  may  again  be  opened  as 
soon  as  the  drain  cock  is  shut  off. 

A  clogged  gasoline  pipe  or  dirty 
strainer  will  produce  the  same  effect  on 
the  operation  of  the  motor  as  will  a 
float  that  is  set  too  low  on  its  stem. 
When  the  motor  seems  to  starve  at  high 
speed,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  is 
sufficient  gasoline  in  the  tank,  the  union 
should  be  disconnected  at  the  point 
where  the  feed  pipe  joins  the  carburetor. 
If  there  appears  to  be  an  ample  flow 
through  this  pipe  when  the  main  valve 
is  opened,  it  is  probable  that  the  stop- 
page has  occurred  in  the  strainer.  If 
the  flow  through  the  main  feed  pipe  is 
not  free,  however,  it  is  possible  that  the 
vent  hole  in  the  filler  cap  on  the  tank 
has  become  stopped  or  that  the  latter 
has  been  screwed  down  too  tightly.  In 
the  gravity  feed  system  some  method 
must  be  provided  to  allow  the  air  to 
flow  into  the  tank  to  replace  the  gasoline 
fed  to  the  carburetor.  If  there  is  no 
hole  in  the  filler  cap,  the  latter  should 
not  be  screwed  down  so  tightly  that  an 
air-tight  joint  will  be  formed. 

Probably  the  simplest  method  of  de- 
termining whether  the  trouble  lies  in  a 
low  float  is  to  prime  the  carburetor  and 
to  observe  the  ease  with  which  this  can 
be  done  and  its  effect  upon  the  engine. 
Nearly  every  carburetor  is  provided  with 
a  "flushing"  or  "priming"  pin  by  means 
of  which  the  float  can  be  depressed  so 


that  the  gasoline  chamber  will  be  filled 
rapidly  and  slightly  above  its  normal 
level.  This  is  useful  in  starting,  as  the 
desired  rich  mixture  is  quickly  obtained 
without  an  undue  amount  of  cranking. 
If  the  carburetor  flushes  easily,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  there  is  no  serious  stoppage 
in  the  pipe.  If  this  easy  flushing  is  fol- 
lowed by  good  running  on  the  part  of 
the  motor,  and  if  this,  in  turn,  is  suc- 
ceeded by  gradually  diminishing  im- 
pulses indicating  a  weakening  mixture, 
it  is  evident  that  the  float  is  preventing 
flow  of  the  gasoline  at  the  proper  time. 

In  addition  to  the  flush  pin  found  on 
carburetors,  many  are  provided  with 
other  devices  to  render  starting  easy.  It 
is  well  known  that  a  "high-test"  gaso- 
line, such  as  a  76,  will  vaporize  more 
easily  than  will  one .  of  a  lower  degree 
of  specific  gravity.  Also,  every  motor- 
ist has  had  impressed  upon  him  the  fact 
that  heat  aids  in  the  vaporization  of 
gasoline.  If  we  try  to  start  a  motor  on 
a  cold  morning  with  a  low-grade  gaso- 
line, such  as  the  60-  or  62-degree  fuel 
now  generally  obtained,  we  know  that  a 
rag  dipped  in  hot  water  and  wound 
around  the  carburetor  will  help  matters. 

To  enable  low  grades  of  fuel  to  be 
properly  vaporized  under  all  running 
conditions,  many  carburetors  are  pro- 
vided with  a  water  jacket  surrounding 
the  vaporizing  chamber.  This  jacket  is 
connected  with  the  cooling  system  of  the 
motor,  and  the  hot  water  surrounding 
the  chamber  so  warms  the  interior  that 
vaporization  is  greatly  facilitated.  Some 
systems  are  provided  with  a  shut-off 
cock  by  which  the  carburetor  may  be 
operated  with  hot  water  in  the  jackets. 

Other  carburetors  employ  a  jacket 
surrounding  the  exhaust  pipe  of  the  mo- 
tor and  connected  with  the  vaporizing 
chamber.  The  air  is  heated  by  the  hot 
exhaust  pipe  as  it  is  sucked  into  the  car- 
buretor, and  this  also  facilitates  the  va- 
porization of  the  fuel.  Some  carbu- 
retors are  provided  with  both  jacket 
systems,  while  others  have  neither,  but 
whatever  design  is  installed,  the  best 
results  will  be  obtained  if  cold  air  is 
used  after  the  motor  is  once  started  since 
cold  air  contains  a  greater  amount  of 
oxygen  per  cubic  foot  than  does  air  that 
has  been  expanded  by  heat. 
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The    Things    You   Need  to    Take   With    You    to   Insure  Health 

in  the  Woods 


N  the  excitement  of  camping  prep- 
arations, nearly  all  of  us  forget  the 
assembling  of  a  small  kit  of  medi- 
cines and  dressings  for  camp  emer- 
gencies. A  little  preparation  and 
-  a  few  cents  expended  for  simple 
remedies,  with  the  knowledge  of  how  to 
use  them,  will  nearly  always  be  grate- 
fully remembered  by  some  sufferer. 

First  of  all  there  is  sunburn.  The 
city  worker  who  spends  most  of  his  time 
indoors  is  apt  to  be  badly  burned  on  his 
first  camping  out.  For  this,  ordinary 
camphor  ice  or  boric  ointment,  liberally 
applied,  will  relieve  the  pain  and  soon 
effect  a  cure. 

Poison  oak  and  ivy,  being  rather  com- 
monly distributed  in  the  United  States, 
are  often  in  the  vicinity  of  camps.  The 
poison  is  an  oil  difficult  to  remove  from 
the  hands.  It  is  usually  spread  from 
the  hands  to  the  face  and  thence  to  the 
body.  The  most  effective  treatment  is 
the  local  application  of  an  alcoholic  so- 
lution of  lead  acetate. 

Cuts  of  the  hands  are  painful  and 
sometimes  dangerous,  if  infected.  Li- 
quid collodion,  if  painted  over  the  part, 
forms  an  artificial  skin^both  protective 
and  waterproof. 

Stings  of  most  insects,  while  painful, 
are  not  dangerous.  The  pain  is  caused 
by  an  organic  acid  which  may  be  neu- 
tralized by  ammonia  water,  soda,  or 
strong  soap. 

Generally  speaking,  all  fresh-water 
snakes  are  harmless  and  all  those  living 
in  salt  water  are  venomous.  Harmless 
snakes  have  two  complete  rows  of  up- 
per teeth  and  no  fangs.  Poisonous 
snakes  have  one  or  two  fangs  on  the 
outer  side  of  their  single  row  of  upper 
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teeth.  Hence  in  looking  at  a  snakebite 
the  character  of  a  snake  may  be  told  at 
a  glance,  while  at  times  it  may  be  ex- 
tremely difficult  to  determine  this  from 
the  appearance  of  the  snake  himself, 
though  the  broad,  flat  head  and  pit  be- 
tween the  eyes  are  common  to  most  ven- 
omous snakes  in  this  country.  Venom- 
ous snakes,  when  they  bite,  inject  a  poi- 
son which  is  very  soon  fatal  unless  its 
progress  into  the  general  circulation  and 
thence  to  the  higher  nervous  centers  can 
be  impeded. 


Toothmarks  of 
harmless   snake. 


Toothmarks  of  ven- 
omous snake.  The 
two  large  dots  are 
wounds  made  by 
fangs. 


As  bites  are  nearly  always  upon  the 
extremities,  we  can  partially  stop  the 
flow  of  the  poison  by  placing  a  ligature 
above  the  bite.  The  method  of  doing 
this  will  be  described  in  dealing  with 
hemorrhage.  This,  of  course,  must  be 
done  as  quickly  as  possible.  Suction  of 
the  wound  assists  materially.  Filling 
the  wound  with  gunpowder  and  lighting 
is  an  efficient  method  of  cauterizing  the 
parts.  A  2  per  cent  solution  of  potas- 
sium permanganate  injected  into  the 
wound  is  a  chemical  antidote.  Stimu- 
lants in  the  form  of  strong,  hot  coffee 
or  tea  should  be  given  frequently. 

A  sprained  wrist  or  ankle,  if  there  is 
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much  pain  or  swelling,  will  be  relieved 
by  bathing  in  water  as  hot  as  can  be 
endured  for  a  period  of  fifteen  minutes. 
Further  treatment  would  be  rest,  best 
obtained  by  a  snugly  lifting  bandage, 
with  or  without  splints.  These  latter 
may  be  improvised  by  placing  two  or 
more  small,  flat  sticks  around  the  part 
and  holding  them  in  place  by  strips  torn 
from  a  cotton  sheet,  a  bandage,  or  even 
twine  or  rope. 

A  broken  bone,  whether  it  be  of  the 
arm,  leg,  or  finger,  must  be  kept  at  rest. 
Here  again  splints  are  necessary.  As  a 
general  rule  in  fractures  of  long  bones 
the  splints  should  be  at  least  long  enough 
to  go  beyond  the  nearest  joint.  Thus 
a  break  in  the  arm  near  the  elbow 
should  have  a  splint  long  enough  to  ex- 
tend from  the  middle  of  the  forearm 
nearly  to   the   shoulder. 

If  a  member  of  your  party  should  be 
so  unfortunate  as  to  be  shot,  remem- 
ber this:  If  there  is  very  little  bleed- 
ing the  main  object  will  be  to  keep  the 
wound  or  wounds  clean  —  so  do  not 
touch  the  wound.  If  you  have  a  first 
aid  package  along,  open  it  carefully  and 
place  a  piece  of  gauze  over  the  wound, 
using  the  surface  of  the  gauze  that  you 
have  not  touched,  or  wrap  a  clean  hand- 
kerchief around  the  wound.  Do  not 
wash  it.  Blood  is  necessary  for  nature's 
method  of  healing  and  dried  blood  can 
do  no  harm.  Many  gunshot  wounds 
require  no  further  treatment  until  a  doc- 
tor's service  can  be  obtained. 

If  the  bullet  severs  a  large  blood  ves- 
sel and  the  bleeding  does  not  cease  after 
a  few  minutes,  compression  should  be 
made  above  the  wound — that  is,  be- 
tween the  wound  and  the  heart.  Suit- 
able compresion  may  be  made  by  the 
"Spanish  windlass,"  a  handkerchief  to 
encircle  the  part  and  a  stick  with  which 
to  twist  it  tight.  The  part  should  be 
elevated  and  the  patient  kept  quiet. 

Stimulants   should   not   be    given,    as 


they,  of  course,  increase  the  hemorrhage. 
In  the  case  of  a  person  who  is  taken  out 
of  the  water  in  an  unconscious  condi- 
tion, prompt  efforts  are  necessary  to  re- 
vive. Turn  him  on  his  face,  grasp  him 
around  the  waist,  and  raise  him,  letting 
the  head  fall.  This  allows  any  water 
in  the  lungs  to  run  out.  Then  place 
him  on  his  back  with  his  shoulders  ele- 
vated, thus  allowing  the  head  to  fall 
backwards.  A  coat  folded  into  a  small 
pillow  will  give  enough  elevation. 

Then,  kneeling  at  the  patient's  head, 
bend  forward,  grasp  his  arms  a  little  be- 
low the  elbows  and  fold  them  across  the 
chest,  at  the  same  time  making  a  little 
pressure  on  his  arms  while  lying  on  the 
chest.  This  forces  air  out  of  the  chest. 
Then  bring  the  patient's  arms  up  over 
the  head  until  they  lie  alongside  of  his 
ears.  This  movement  expands  the  chest 
and  creates  a  vacuum  into  which  the  air 
rushes.  These  movements  must  be  done 
slowly  about  fourteen  times  per  minute, 
and  should  be  persisted  in  for  at  least 
half  an  hour. 

When  your  patient  revives  stop  the 
artificial  respiration,  wrap  him  in  blank- 
ets, give  him  hot  coffee  or  tea,  and  let 
him  keep  quiet. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  articles  that 
should  be  taken  in  the  emergency  camp 
kit.  The  kit  may  be  made  of  almost 
any  fabric.  A  small  canvas  pouch  with 
leather  strap  may  be  purchased  for  sev- 
enty-five cents,  and  this  is  the  most  con- 
venient way  of  carrying: 

Cost 

One  first   aid   package 10  cents 

Saturated   alcoholic   solution   lead 

acetate    per    ounce  10  " 

Permanganate     of     potash     solu- 
tion  2%    per  ounce     5  " 

Half    dozen    2-inch    bandages....  40  " 

Paregoric   per  ounce    5  " 

Boric   ointment    per  ounce  20  " 

Dilute  ammonia  4  ounces  10  " 

Collodion     1  ounce  bottle  25  " 

Magnesia     sulphate     (salts)     per 

pound     , ,  10  " 
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Care  Needed  To  Meet  the  Demands   of  this  Most  Exacting  of 

Angling  Methods 


T  would  seem  that  the  tentative  dry 
fly  caster  cannot  too  carefully  con- 
sider the  details  of  the  rod  which 
he  will  use  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
sport.  The  majority  of  anglers  can- 
not well  afford  a  battery  of  fly-rods ; 
moreover,  there  is  no  market  for  used 
fishing  rods,  as  in  the  case  of  firearms, 
so  that  if  the  rod  proves  unsatisfactory 
it  .cannot  be  got  rid  of  unless  one  prac- 
tically gives  it  away.  It  is  claimed  that, 
in  time,  an  angler  will  "grow  to"  any 
sort  of  rod,  regardless  of  its  unfitness  to 
him  personally  or  of  inherent  faultiness 
in  some  respect;  possibly  this  is  true. 
Patience  is,  indeed,  a  virtue  possessed  by 
many  good  fishermen,  but,  in  this  in- 
stance, it  is  safe  to  say  that  not  one  fly- 
caster  in  twenty  can  bring  himself  to  the 
continued  use  of  a  rod  from  which  he 
derives  no  pleasure  and  which  actually 
handicaps  him  on  the  stream. 

The  demands  of  dry  fly  casting  on  the 
rod  are  exacting  in  the  extreme.  On  a 
river  where  there  is  much  dry  fly  water 
probably  the  rod  does  double  the  amount 
of  work  required  of  the  wet  fly  rod ;  the 
need  of  continually  drying  the  fly  by  false 
casting  keeps  the  rod  in  almost  constant 
action.  If  the  rod  is  unsuitable  in  length, 
balance,  or  in  some  other  detail  of  con- 
struction this  continual  whipping  in 
casting  and  drying  the  fly  is  anything  but 
enjoyable.  If  the  rod  is  really  poorly 
constructed,  of  poor  material,  and 
thrown  together  rather  than  pains- 
takingly fitted,  a  few  hours  of  dry  fly 
work  will  surely  bring  about  its  relega- 
tion to  the  scrap-heap — where,  indeed,  it 
belonged  in  the  first  place. 

The  selection  of  the  rod  for  dry  fly 
work,  then,  should  be  made  with  delib- 
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eration  and  based  upon  the  best  informa- 
tion obtainable.  In  this  connection  it 
may  be  noted  that  it  is  the  fashion  with 
a  certain  class  of  sportsmen  to  consider 
the  purchase  of  a  fly-rod  which,  rela- 
tively, may  be  termed  an  expensive  one, 
simply  a  foolish  waste  of  money  and  en- 
tirely a  matter  of  "pretence  and  affecta- 
tion." Usually  this  opinion  is  wholly 
the  result  of  misinformation  and  lack  of 
experience.  No  angler  who  ever  had  the 
pleasure  of  a  day's  fishing  with  a  first- 
class  fly-rod — provided,  initially,  he 
possessed  sufficient  skill  and  experience  to 
thoroughly  appreciate  the  revelation,  for 
the  action  of  such  a  rod  is,  indeed,  a 
revelation  to  one  accustomed  to  the  use 
of  an  inferior  article — ever  willingly  re- 
turned to  the  use  of  the  makeshift  rod 
with  which  perhaps  he  had  theretofore 
been  contented. 

The  purchaser  of  a  shotgun  is  usually 
aware  of  the  fact  that  beyond  a  certain 
limit,  varying  with  guns  by  different 
makers,  he  is  paying  for  finish  pure  and 
simple — not  for  practical  shooting  effi- 
ciency in  the  weapon.  But  in  the  case 
of  the  fly-rod  this  is  not  true — with  due 
deference  to  the  opinion  of  the  man  who 
holds  otherwise,  simply,  I  am  sure,  be- 
cause he  has  yet  to  cast  a  fly  with  a  gen- 
uine fly-rod.  All  this,  of  course,  within 
reason ;  it  should  be  manifest  that  a 
merely  "highly  ornate"  rod  spells  in- 
creased cost  without  return  in  practical 
casting  and  fishing  value.  However,  the 
gingerbread  fly-rod  is  so  rare  that  it  may 
safely  be  disregarded  as  a  factor  in  the 
present  discussion — also,  parenthetically, 
as  a  factor  in  the  day's  score  on  the  trout 
stream. 

Reducing  the  matter  to  the  practical 
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dollars-and-cents  basis,  it  may 
be  said  in  all  truthfulness 
that  up  to  thirty  dollars,  talc- 
ing an  average  of  fly-rods  by 
different  makers,  every  addi- 
tional dollar  spent  on  the  rod 
inevitably  means  a  commen- 
surate increase  in  the  rod's  ef- 
fiency,  serviceability,  and  all- 
round  desirability.  But  while 
no  experienced  fly-caster 
would,  I  believe,  take  excep- 
tion to  the  above,  it  still  re- 
mains to  be  said  that  if  econ- 
omy is,  indeed,  an  object — 
and  that  it  is  may  usually  be 
taken  for  granted — a  very 
good  rod,  quite  satisfactory  in 
action,  hang,  and  general  con- 
struction, may  be  obtained  for 
half  the  above  amount  plus 
some  little  discretion  in  its 
purchase.  Wherefore,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  sportsman  who 
is  willing  to  grant  that  only 
the  best  of  tools  are  suited 
to  the  purpose  of  the  fly- 
caster,  and  particularly  to  the 
work  of  the  dry  fly  man,  but 
who,  nevertheless,  wishes  to 
obtain  his  outfit  with  the  least 
expenditure  commensurate  with  real 
efficiency  in  the  equipment,  it  would 
seem  desirable  to  describe  briefly  the 
characteristics  of  a  first-class  fly-rod. 

To  the  question,  Exactly  what  consti- 
tutes a  really  efficient  and  satisfactory  rod 
for  dry  fly  fishing?  ninety-nine  out  of  one 
hundred  expert  and  experienced  fly-fish- 
ermen— men  who  have  been  through  the 
mill  and,  so  far  as  the  rod  is  concerned, 
passed  the  experimental  stage  of  the 
game — would,  I  believe,  answer  at  once, 
with  the  utmost  confidence,  practically 
as  follows:  A  rod  constructed  by  hand, 
by  an  experienced  rod-maker,  of  thor- 
oughly seasoned  and  carefully  selected 
split-bamboo,  in  six  strips;  in  length 
suited  to  the  character  of  the  water  and 
the  fishing  upon  and  for  which  it  will  be 
used,  having  good  balance  (not  heavy  in 
or  out  of  hand),  strength,  adequate  cast- 
ing power  together  with  a  pleasant  and 
resilient  action,  a  speedy,  not  a  slow  rod, 
not  too  pliant  nor  too  stiff,  and,  finally, 
beyond  reproach  in  the  matter  of  guides, 


SUNSHINE    AND    LOW    WATER- 
FLY  FAILS 


-WHEN    THE    WET 


windings,    handgrasp    material,    ferrules 
and  so  on. 

The  sportsman  familiar  with  the  di- 
versity of  fishing  rod  materials  will  at 
once  note  the  elimination  implied  in  the 
above  of  rods  constructed  of  the  various 
solid  woods  such  as  bethabara,  green- 
heart,  lancewood,  dagama,  and  others,  as 
well  as  of  split-cane  rods  of  other  than 
six-strip  construction  such  as  the  eight- 
strip,  steel-  centered,  double-built,  and  so 
on.  It  is  not  my  purpose  to  consider  at 
length  historically,  theoretically,  or  prac- 
tically, the  matter  of  fishing  rod  ma- 
terials as  compared  one  with  the  other — 
matters  quite  fully  discussed  in  my  vol- 
ume on  "Fishing  Kits  and  Equipment." 
Rather  it  seems  best  to  state  once  and  for 
all  that  past  experience  has  proved  and 
present  use  serves  only  to  emphasize  the 
fact  that  there  is  no  better  fly-rod,  all 
things  considered,  for  the  trout  fly- 
fisherman  than  the  one  of  six  strips  of 
cane,  rent  from  the  whole  cane,  fash- 
ioned by  hand  and  assembled  with  skill. 


A  STUDY  OF  TROUT   WATERS — HOW  WOULD  YOU  FISH   IT? 


Of  the  soiid  wood  fly-rods  it  is  gener- 
ally believed  that  bethabara  (washaba, 
"noibwood")  is  the  best.  My  own  ex- 
perience with  this  material  has  been  such 
that  I  cannot  discuss  it  with  any  great 
enthusiasm.  Greenheart  is  largely  used 
in  England  for  all  sorts  of  fishing  rods, 
but  over  there,  also,  the  split-cane  rod 
is  conceded  first  place  for  the  trout 
fly-rod,  and  is  canstantly  increasing  in 
use. 

Parenthetically,  the  present  trend  of 
English  anglers  is  toward  the  use  of 
shorter  and  lighter  rods  of  the  American 
style,  the  two-handed  fourteen-foot  af- 
fair for  trout  fly-fishing  being  little  in 
evidence ;  in  fact,  one  of  our  most  rep- 
utable firms  of  rod-makers  annually 
sends  a  considerable  number  of  fly-rods 
to  England.  But  the  split-cane  fly-rods 
of  the  English  makers  and  anglers  are 
still  much  stiffer  and  heavier,  length  for 
length,  than  those  favored  in  this  coun- 
try. For  instance,  a  split-cane  fly-rod 
constructed  by  a  very  famous  firm  of 
rod-makers  according  to  the  directions  of 
Mr.  F.  M.  Halford,  whose  angling 
books  and  articles,  largely  on  dry  fly  fish- 
ing, are  absolutely  authoritative  as  well 
as  most  readable,  sensible,  and  genuinely 
informational  for  the  American  as  well 
as  the  English  fly-fisherman,  is  nine  and 
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a  half  feet  in  length  with  a  weight  of 
nine  and  a  half  ounces.  An  American 
split-bamboo  fly-rod  of  this  length  would 
not,  at  the  utmost,  weigh  over  six  ounces. 
Moreover,  this  proportion  of  weight  to 
length — except  in  rods  called  "feather- 
weights"-— is  maintained  throughout  the 
general  run  of  English  split-cane  fly- 
rods. 

The  American  fly-caster  for  trout  need 
not  concern  himself  other  than  theoretic- 
ally, as  a  matter  of  general  angling  in- 
formation, with  octagonal,  double-built, 
or  steel-centered  split-cane  rods.  Eight- 
strip  rods  are  commonly  produced  in 
this  country — at  a  considerably  higher 
figure  than  the  rod  of  six  strips — but  it 
is  generally  and  wholly  agreed  among 
those  who  know  that  there  is  nothing  to 
recommend  the  octagonal  over  the  hex- 
agonal rod.  The  double-built  rod — a 
rod  in  which  each  triangular  strip  of 
cane,  as  finally  ready  for  completing  the 
rod,  is  composed  of  two  strips  cemented 
together,  superimposed,  thus  having  two 
thicknesses  of  the  hard  outer  enamel — is 
undoubtedly  desirable  where  great 
strength  is  imperative,  but  hardly 
requisite  for  the  trout  fly-rod.  Practic- 
ally the  same  may  be  said  of  the  steel- 
centered  rod.  Double-built  rods  are  not 
made  in  this  country.     Only  one  firm  of 


A  FEW  HOURS  OF  DRY  FLY  WORK 


rod-makers  produces  a  steel-centered  rod. 

To  the  experienced  fly-fisherman  the 
impossibility  of  such  a  thing  as  an  "all- 
round"  fly-rod  is  constantly  more  appar- 
ent. No  one  rod  can,  in  the  very  nature 
of  things,  prove  thoroughly  adapted  to 
the  variety  of  trout  streams  whipped  by 
the  angler  even  within  a  restricted  ter- 
ritory. Angling  conditions  vary  consid- 
erably with  each  stream ;  upon  one  water 
a  rod  of  four  ounces,  or  even  less,  eight 
feet  in  length,  is  exactly  the  thing;  for 
another  stream  the  wise  angler  would 
rightly  select  a  ten-foot  rod  of  six  ounces 
or  thereabouts. 

In  view  of  this  it  is  scarcely  possible 
for  one  to  recommend  any  particular 
length  or  weight  of  rod  as  being  the  most 
satisfactory  and  efficient.  For  small  trout 
in  small  streams  only  the  lightest  tackle 
should  be  used  for  fly-fishing,  either  wet 
or  dry.  But,  particularly  with  reference 
to  casting  the  dry  fly,  it  may  be  said  that 
a  fly-rod  of  from  nine  and  a  half  to  ten 
feet  is  the  most  desirable  for  streams  of 
average  size.  While  it  is  seldom  neces- 
sary for  the  dry  fly  caster  to  cast  any 
great  distance,  it  is  only  in  the  longer 
rods  that  really  good  casting  power  can 
be  obtained ;  and  casting  power,  in  view 
of  the  preferable  use  of  a  somewhat 
heavy  tapered  line  and  the  constantly  re- 


peated process  of  drying  the  fly,  is  very 
necessary. 

The  ten-foot  fly-rod,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  is  probably  the  most  efficient 
tool  for  the  dry  fly  fisherman.  How- 
ever, a  nine  and  a  half  foot  rod  is  a 
sweeter  rod  to  handle,  is  suited  to  a 
greater  diversity  of  trout  waters,  and, 
granting  good  material  and  action,  is 
sufficiently  powerful  for  average  work — 
the  foregoing,  by  the  way,  with  the  un- 
derstanding that  increased  length  spells 
increased  capacity  for  handling  the  line, 
which  certainly  does  not  follow  unless 
the  rods  are  built  on  the  same  propor- 
tional dimensions  and  in  proportionate 
weights.  The  five-ounce  rod  of  the 
tournament  fly-caster  is  a  very  different 
matter  from  the  five-ounce  rod  of  the 
average  practical  stream  fisherman. 

The  rod  for  dry  fly  casting  must  not 
be  too  light  in  the  butt;  otherwise  the 
rod  will  lack  line-driving  power;  the  tip, 
also,  must  not  be  too  light  and  pliant  or 
it  will  result  in  the  practical  impossibil- 
ity of  lifting  the  heavy  tapered  line 
quickly  and  neatly  from  the  water  when 
a  fair  length  of  line  is  out.  However, 
while  a  strong,  speedy,  and  resilient  rod 
is  manifestly  indicated,  its  action  must 
not  be  to'o  harsh — if  possible  the  golden 
mean  should  be  the  final  choice.     The 
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fly-caster  should  never  lose  sight  of  the 
fact  that  fly-casting,  pure  and  simple,  is 
by  no  means  all  of  fly-fishing — that  in 
the  selection  of  the  fly-rod  its  suitability 
to  striking,  playing,  and  landing  a  trout 
must  receive  careful  consideration. 

Fly-rods  which  answer  all  too  strongly 
to  the  quick  impulse  of  the  angler's  wrist 
when  striking  a  rising  fish  are  by  no 
means  rare.  Bearing  in  mind  the  small 
flies  and  delicate  leaders  necessarily  used 
in  dry  fly  fishing  the  result  of  striking 
too  strenuously  can  easily  be  imagined, 
but  the  fault  cannot  be  corrected  if  the 
use  of  a  rod  too  stiff  and  harsh  in  action 
is  persisted  in.  Moreover,  during  the 
process  of  playing  a  trout,  it  is  essential 
that  the  rod  give  and  take  with  the  move- 
ments of  the  fish,  exerting  an  even  but 
not  too  decided  strain.  A  stiff  rod  is 
a  very  risky  one  with  which  to  play  a 
fish;  there  is  great  danger  of  the  uncon- 
scious employment  of  too  much  force ;  a 
trout  even  poorly  hooked  may  usually 
be  safely  landed  if  delicately  handled, 
but  a  fish  quite  firmly  fastened  can 
easily  be  lost  if  forced  by  the  angler. 
A  rod  possessing  just  the  correct  degree 
of  elasticity  and  resiliency  may  often 
offset  errors  of  judgment  on  the  part  of 
the  angler  while  playing  a  fish,  but  a 


rod  of  incorrect  action  can  never  be 
other  than  a  handicap. 

In  the  selection  of  the  dry  fly  rod  it 
is  well,  however,  while  avoiding  the 
really  stiff  rod,  to  favor  one  with  an 
adequate  degree  of  "backbone" — in  other 
words,  steer  very  clear  of  the  whippy 
rod.  For  dry  fly  casting  no  line  is  the 
equal  of  the  double-tapered  silk  line, 
enameled  or  vacuum-dressed,  and  a 
rather  heavier  article  than  the  ordinary 
level  line  chosen  for  wet  fly  fishing 
should  be  used.  The  rod  must  have 
sufficient  casting  power  to  handle  a  line 
of  this  sort.  The  line  generally  em- 
ployed is  size  E.  The  matter  of  the  mu- 
tual adaptability  of  line  and  rod  will  be 
treated  later;  it  can,  however,  be  noted 
here  that  only  a  rod  tending  to  stiffness 
rather  than  whippiness  is  capable  of 
rightly  handling  the  line  designated. 

I  have  elsewhere  ("Fishing  Kits  and 
Equipment,"  pages  48-50)  described 
the  manner  of  testing  a  fly-rod  with  a 
view  to  ascertaining  its  possession  or 
lack  of  the  various  qualities  and  char- 
acteristics outlined  above.  Therefore  it 
seems  best  not  to  rehearse  the  matter 
here,  but  in  this  connection  and  as  a  final 
word  on  the  question  of  the  desirable 
fly-rod  qualities  from  the  view-point  of 


ONLY  THE  LIGHTEST  TACKLE  FOR  SMALL  TROUT  IN  SMALL 
STREAMS 


HERE  THE  TEN-FOOT  ROD   IS   PLAINLY   INDICATED 


general  utility  and  practical  serviceabil- 
ity in  dry  fly  casting,  to  simply  suggest 
that  you  accept  no  rod,  by  no  matter 
what  maker,  without  first  putting  it  to 
every  possible  test.  I  have  endeavored 
to  make  it  plain  that  a  first-class  rod  is 
the  result  of  first-class  labor  and  ma- 
terial, and  that  it  must  possess  a  degree 
of  excellence  not  found  in  the  common 
run  of  fishing  rods.  The  obvious  corol- 
lary is  that  any  sort  of  rod  passed  over 
the  counter  to  you  should  not  be  duly 
and  dutifully  accepted  on  anyone's  mere 
say-so. 

Regarding  the  practical  details  of  the 
rod,  apart  from  the  general  matters  al- 
ready discussed,  and  recalling  the  rec- 
ommendation of  six-strip  construction,  it 
would  seem  that  much  stream  usage  and 
experimentation  in  the  tackle  shop  and 
on  the  casting  platform  have  resulted  in 
the  standardization  of  several  forms  of 
fly^rod  fittings  as  being  best  adapted  to 
the  purpose  in  hand  and  producing  the 
utmost  efficiency  in  the  rod.  In  the 
matter  of  ferrules,  only  those  of  Ger- 
man silver  should  be  considered.  Also 
they  should  be  capped,  welted,  split  or 
serrated,  and  waterproofed.  Further- 
more, it  is  perhaps  unnecessary  to  sug- 
gest the  elimination  of  the  "patent  lock- 
fast   joint" — the    omission    being    based 


upon  the  fact  that  American  rod-makers, 
knowing  the  efficiency  and  safety  of  the 
plain  suction  ferrules  with  which  their 
rods  are  fitted,  employ  no  other  sort. 

German  silver  is  also  the  best  ma- 
terial for  the  reel-seat.  It  should  per- 
haps be  noted  that  "German  silver"  is  a 
substance  varying  considerably  in 
strength,  appearance,  and  merit  as  ap- 
plied to  use  on  the  fly-rod;  the  best  fer- 
rules and  reel-seats  of  this  material  are 
hand  wrought  and  drawn  to  almost 
steel-like  hardness.  The  writer  would 
not  advise  a  "skeleton"  reel-seat  for  use 
on  any  fly-rod  for  fishing  either  wet  or 
dry. 

It  is  generally  conceded  by  experienced 
fly-casters  and  rod-makers  that  the  very 
best  handgrasp  for  the  fly-rod  is  of  solid 
cork,  formed  by  closely  fitting  a  number 
of  thick  cork  rings  over  a  wooden  core. 
Cheap  rods  have  handgrasps  of  thin  cork 
sheathing  glued  over  a  form  of  wood — 
about  the  most  unsatisfactory  of  all 
handgrasps. 

Steel  guides,  of  the  snake  pattern,  are 
preferable  to  those  of  German  silver;  in 
time  the  friction  of  the  line  wears  deep 
grooves  in  the  latter.  While  not  impera- 
tive, it  is  nevertheless,  a  good  plan  to 
have  the  rod  fitted  with  agate  first  and 
tip    guides,    thereby    eliminating    much 
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line-wear  and  friction,  which  occurs 
principally  at  these  points,  increasing 
quite  appreciably  the  casting  power  of 
the  rod. 

The  rod  should  be  plainly  wound  at 
intervals  varying  from  not  more  than  an 


inch  at  the  butt  to  a  quarter-inch  at  the 
tip.  Experimentation  in  the  matter  of 
rod-windings  has  never  resulted  in  any- 
thing definitely  better  than  the  ordinary 
plain  silk  winding  carefully  done  and 
well  protected  with  varnish. 


A  PORTABLE  HOME-MADE  BOAT 


By  CHARLES  PHELPS  CUSHING 


:^^  HE  swift  streams  in  the 
Ozark  hills  of  northern 
Arkansas  call  for  a  long 
boat  and  strong  as  well, 
if  the  bass  fisherman  hopes 
to  run  the  stony  rapids 
safely.  Jerry  South,  of  Mountain  Home, 
formerly  lieutenant  governor  of  the 
State,  found  that  six  wheels — a  wagon 
and  a  cart — are  required  to  haul  the 
sort  of  boat  ordinarily  used  for  these 
streams,  for  it  is  half  a  length  too  long 
for  convenience. 

"Twice  as  long  as  it  ought  to  be,"  he 

mused.     "Why  not  cut  it  in  two,  then?" 

And   that   is  just  what  he   did.     He 

had    two    water-tight    galvanized     iron 


halves  of  a  boat  constructed  in  a  local 
blacksmith  shop.  The  couplings  to  hold 
these  halves  together  in  the  water  are  a 
couple  of  barn-door  hinges  and  four 
nails.  Native  wiseacres  told  Mr.  South 
he  wouldn't  find  the  craft  narrow  enough 
to  manage  in  swift  water,  but  they 
missed  their  guess.  He  discovered  also 
that  he  could  stand  up  and  cast  from  the 
boat  almost  as  safely  as  from  a  scow ; 
and,  of  course,  nothing  will  puncture  its 
metal  bottom.  Since  the  "demonstra- 
tion" of  the  idea,  all  the  neighbors  have 
been  around  to  borrow  the  ironclad,  and 
Mr.  South  finds  additional  comfort  in 
reflecting  that  they  can't  possibly  dam- 
age it. 


THE   HARD    JOB 

OF  A  BASE  BALL 

STAR 

By   EDWARD  LYELL  FOX 

Cases     Which    Prove    that    the 

Base  Paths  Are  Not  Strewn 

With  Roses 


HOWARD  Jersey  red  even- 
ing was  descending,  and 
across  the  Hudson,  cast 
down  at  random,  came 
quivering  and  lengthen- 
ing colors,  gorgeous  her- 
alds of  a  June  sunset.  In  the  changing 
light  all  things  had  taken  on  hues  un- 
naturally soft  and  delicate.  Beyond  the 
distant  board  fence  the  walls  of  brick 
buildings  had  shaded  into  pink,  and 
from  their  windows  shone  a  blinding  ra- 
diance. And  from  the  fences  rolled  the 
grass,  level  and  smooth,  deeper  than  em- 
erald, a  great  square  of  it,  set  with  a 
yellow  diamond  and  meeting  the  shad- 
owed edges  of  the  grandstand. 

It  was  the  American  League  baseball 
park,  high  on  the  airy  cliffs  of  upper 
New  York,  and  there  was  time  to  view 
the  picture,  for  the  teams  were  changing 
sides.  Also,  it  was  the  ninth  inning, 
and  as  the  white  flanneled  Yankees  scat- 
tered to  their  posts  in  the  field  gray 
Detroit,  beaten  and  sullen,  massed  for  a 
last  stand  at  bat.  But  the  score  was 
against  them.  Raising  its  ugly  bulk 
above  the  left  field  fence  a  blackboard, 
caught  in  the  glare  from  the  west,  dis- 
played two  figures  in  fiery  lettering. 
They  were — New  York  2;  Detroit  1. 
Play  began.  Conscious  that  he  had 
checked  the  Tigers,  feared  of  all  teams, 
the  New  York  pitcher,  a  young  man, 
grinned  confidently.  The  grin  widened 
as  the  first  batter  went  out  on  an  easy 
fly  to  right  field.     Came  another  deter- 


WALSH      SAYS     THAT      BEING     A     STAR 

PITCHER    IS    A    HARDER    JOB    THAN 

MINING     COAL 

mined  figure  in  gray  only  to  strike  out 
ingloriously.  Detroit  seemed  to  be  at 
Fisher's  mercy  that  day.  He  was  laugh- 
ing now.  His  infielders  began  to  josh 
the  third  man,  evidently  the  last,  now  at 
bat.  The  New  York  third  baseman 
called  in  something  to  the  Detroit  bench 
and  the  next  instant  regretfully  watched 
the  ball  go  bounding  into  left  field.  He 
had  let  it  slip  between  his  legs.  One 
of  the  gray-clad  forms  was  on  first. 

But  Fisher  only  smiled  tolerantly. 
The  next  batter  he  would  get,  and  end 
it.  Dinner  time  was  approaching.  So, 
gathering  his  forces,  this  very  confident 
young  man  uncoiled  his  arm  with  a  snap, 
throwing  his  body  after  it  toward  the 
plate.  But  his  curve  breaking  too  quick- 
ly, the  batter  could  not  dodge  and  there 
came  the  muffled  thump  of  ball  on  flesh. 
The  Tiger  on  first  moved  to  second ; 
the  other,  rubbing  his  hip,  walked  down 
the  baseline.  From  the  Yankees  rose 
angry  cries.     Fisher  was  frowning  now. 

Then  I  heard  a  worried  murmur  run 
along  the  stands  and  tapping  his  spikes 
with  his  bat  I  saw  beside  the  home  plate 
a   familiar   tense   back,    a  pair   of   lithe 
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BENDER,    THE    CHIPPEWA    STAR   OF   THE 
ATHLETICS 

legs,  a  bit  of  fair  hair — the  great  Cobb. 
I  watched  him — saw  him  half  turn  and 
face  the  pitcher;  saw  his  face,  alert, 
watchful,  his  vibrant  body  pulsating  and 
quivering;  saw  the  long  bat  in  his  hands 
jerk  up  and  down  with  repressed  power. 
I  can  only  imagine  how  Fisher  looked — 
doubtless  worried,  drawn.  Somehow  you 
forget  to  look  at  anyone  else  when  Cobb 
comes  to  bat. 

As  I  was  still  wondering  at  the  man's 
spirited  potentiality  there  was  a  crash 
of  wood  against  hard  leather,  a  scurry, 
a  drum  of  flying  feet,  a  white  dot  that 
jumped  suddenly  into  the  air  above  sec- 
ond base  and  seemed  to  be  shooting  on 
a  line  for  the  distant  fence.  Three  forms 
in  gray  were  in  motion  and  by  the  time 
two  Tigers  had  dashed  across  the  plate 
Cobb  had  swung  round  second  on  his 


way  to  third.  Down  the  line  he  came, 
his  spikes  flashing,  the  dirt  flying  in  tiny 
clouds  behind  him  —  came  past  third, 
faster,  faster,  until,  sliding  in  a  cloud 
of  dust,  he  scraped  a  corner  of  the  plate 
with  his  shoe.  The  score  had  become 
Detroit  4,  New  York  2. 

And  such  it  remained,  for  the  Tigers 
fought  madly,  cutting  down  every  at- 
tack in  New  York's  half  of  the  ninth. 
So  much  for  Cobb's  feat — the  feat  of  a 
star.  Now  mark  you  this!  Its  impor- 
tance you  will  come  to  see.  Caught  in 
the  sluggish  drift  of  the  exits,  I  hap- 
pened to  overhear  a  man  at  my  elbow. 

"That  Cobb  is  the  greatest  ball  play- 
er in  the  world,"  he  was  saying.  "He's 
a  wonder.  There's  nobody  like  him. 
There  never  will  be.  And  I'm  under- 
estimating him  at  that!" 

With  the  curiosity  that  sometimes 
comes  to  one  at  such  times  I  turned  to 
see  who  this  Boswell  could  be.  He  was 
a  man  full-faced  and  ruddy,  his  hair  cut 
close  and  graying  at  the  temples,  his 
eyes  greenish  and  waterv,  his  chin 
marked  by  a  scar  about  the  size  of  a 
dime.  Also  he  wore  a  suit  of  gray  and 
black  checks.  Have  you  got  him? 
Would  you  know  him  in  a  crowd  ?  'Tis 
well  (as  they  used  to  say  on  the  stage)  ; 
now  come  to  another  game  at  American 
League  park. 

Weeks  have  passed.  It  is  autumn — 
toward  the  close  of  a  September  after- 
noon. The  colorings  are  the  same,  only 
the  velvet  of  the  outfield  is  frayed  and 
worn.  There  are  places  where  the  green 
is  yellowing.  But  the  teams  are  the 
same — Detroit  and  New  York  —  and 
again  it's  the  ninth  inning,  with  New 
York  a  run  ahead.  Also,  there  is  Cobb 
— haughty,  pulsating  Cobb  —  standing 
on  the  narrow  path  of  cinders  that  leads 
out  from  the  Detroit  bench.  Three  bats 
are  between  his  hands  and  he  swings 
them  from  shoulder  to  shoulder,  impa- 
tiently, aggressively,  eager  to  break  into 
swift  action. 

Now  the  umpire  announces  a  fourth 
ball  and  the  batsman,  jumping  gleefully, 
patters  down  the  baseline.  His  team 
mate  moves  to  second.  Again  there  are 
two  gray  Tigers  crouched  on  the  lines, 
ready  to  bound  over  the  ground  until 
home  has  been  touched ;  again  Cobb  is 
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at  bat  with  the  game  hanging  in  the 
balance.  We  watch  him  dance  lightly 
into  position,  strut  forward  a  pace  or 
two,  square  his  shoulders,  and  grin  inso- 
lently toward  the  pitcher.  His  whole 
attitude  is  braggadocio.  Every  move 
seems  to  say:  "Quail,  thou  craven 
pitcher!  I  am  the  great  Cobb!  Any 
ball  you  pitch  I  will  knock  a  mile!" 

Not  knowing  Cobb,  unaware  that  this 
swagger  is  all  a  part  of  his  game,  we 
imagine  him  to  be  conceited.  We  hope 
he  will  be  put  out.  But  that  is  impos- 
sible. Never  have  we  heard  of  his  fail- 
ing in  a  crisis.  Then  the  ball  crashes 
into  the  catcher's  mitt  and  the  umpire 
intones  "Stri — ke!"  Cobb  snaps  some- 
thing over  his  shoulder.  Again  the 
whirling  pitcher,  the  flash  of  white,  the 
contact  of  leather  upon  leather — Cobb 
has  let  another  go  by. 

"Str — ike!"  drones  the  umpire. 

This  time  Cobb  turns  angrily  and  we 
see  his  face  is  twitching.  But  the  pitcher 
has  begun  to  gyrate  so  he  levels  his  bat, 
a-quiver  and  alert.  We  see  him  hunch 
his  shoulders,  jerk  the  bat  with  a  sudden 
backward  motion,  gather  every  sinew, 
and,  lunging  forward,  swing  sharply. 
The  crack,  though,  is  of  the  ball  in  the 
catcher's  mitt.  The  great  Cobb  has 
struck  out. 

"He's  the  biggest  stuff  that  ever  mas- 
queraded as  a  star !"  a  familiar  voice  was 
bellowing  near  me.  "He's  overrated,  a 
swell  head,  a  dub!  I  never  saw  him 
do  anything  against  a  good  pitcher!  He 
got  his  rep  hitting  marks  that  ought  to 
be  in  the  Three-I  league!" 

And  upon  turning,  lo! — I  saw  that 
the  speaker  was  he  of  the  June  before, 
full-faced  and  ruddy,  chin-scarred  and 
loud  in  the  suit  of  checks.  And  then  it 
occurred  to  me:  "Is  a  Baseball  Star's  the 
easy  job  that  most  people  believe  it  to 
be?"  Also,  the  thing  stuck  in  my  mind 
until  I  managed  to  meet  certain  Stars 
and  from  them  learned  these  things: 

A  Star's  job  is  a  hard  one.  The  men- 
tal strain  is  even  greater  than  the  phys- 
ical. For  what  he  undergoes  the  fabu- 
lous salaries  are  not  fabulous. 

Before  going  into  details  let  us  define 
a  star — the  ball  player's  definition: 

"A  Star  is  any  player  who,  through 
individual  excellence,  achieves  a  reputa- 
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CHRISTY   MATHEWSON,   WHO   HAS  BEEN 

CALLED    A     "HAS     BEEN"    BECAUSE 

OF    AN    OFF-DAY 

tion  for  brilliant  work,  thus  attracting 
fans  to  the  parks  to  see  him  play." 

He  is  a  Star  only  so  long  as  his  per- 
formances stand  out.  He  is  paid  the 
salary  of  a  Star  as  long  as  his  reputation 
brings  fans  to  the  stands  and  money  to 
the  box  office.  The  day  that  sees  the 
waning  of  his  sensationalism  also  sees 
the  waning  of  his  salary.  Remember 
that  the  deeds  and  misdeeds  of  Stars 
are  remembered.  His  brilliant  feats  are 
applauded  and  talked  over.  His  fail- 
ures are  taken  in  silence — sometimes  not 
—  (instance  Cobb) — and  are  discussed 
afterwards  more  than  his  successes.  On 
the  other  hand  the  deeds  and  misdeeds 
of  a  mediocre  player  are  forgotten.  No 
one,  not  even  the  most  garrulous  fan, 
would  think  of  eulogizing  or  damning 
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LAJOIE,      A      CLEVELAND      IDOL      WHOM 

CLEVELAND     HOOTED    BECAUSE     HE 

FAILED    ONCE 

them  as  he  would  a  Star.  Moreover, 
these  Stars  are  known  not  only  in  the 
big  cities  where  they  play  but  through- 
out the  smaller  cities,  towns,  and  coun- 
try districts  that  have  never  been  the 
scene  of  a  major  league  baseball  game. 
Let  me  illustrate: 

Last  winter  I  had  occasion  to  visit  a 
little  New  England  town  in  which  I 
knew  many  people.  Only  one  out  of 
every  ten  of  the  men  had  ever. seen  a 
professional  baseball  game  (the  nearest 
big  league  city  was  over  two  hundred 
miles  away),  yet  they  talked  freely  of 
the  fortunes  of  the  Athletics,  of  New 
York,  of  Chicago — any  of  them.  Yet 
what  impressed  me  most  was  that  they 
always  asked  the  question:  "Have  you 
seen   Cobb  play?"   or  "Is  Wagner  the 


wonder  they  say  be  is?"  or  "Did  you  see 
Mathewson  pitch?"  Never  was  I  asked 
if  I'd  seen  Detroit,  Pittsburgh,  the 
Giants  play.  Always  was  it  Cobb,  Wag- 
ner, Mathewson — the  Stars!  And  there 
it  is. 

These  men  are  known  wherever  base- 
ball is  played,  which  means  that  they're 
known  from  Augusta  to  Dallas,  from 
Tampa    to     Spokane.     For     there     has 


grown  up  in  this  country  a  class  that 
George  Fitch  has  christened  "newspaper 
fans."  From  the  Associated  Press  re- 
ports in  their  little  town  or  country  pa- 
pers ;  from  the  Sunday  supplements  that 
come  from  the  presses  of  the  nearest  big 
city;  from  those  visitors  who  may  have 
seen  the  Stars  play,  they  know  of  them. 
Moreover,  they  know  their  age,  their 
ability,  their  salaries, — what  not,  as  well 
as  we  in  the  cities,  no  matter  to  what 
degree  of  foolishness  overfanhood  may 
have  led  us. 

And  so  it  is  that  the  task  of  the  Star 
is  not  only  to  keep  his  value  before  the 
eyes  of  his  employer,  but  to  play  at  such 
a  pitch  that  thousands  who  have  never 
seen  him  keep  ranting  his  praises.  To 
put  it  bluntly — he's  a  Star  so  long  as  his 
advertising  makes  him  so.  Such,  then, 
is  his  task — to  hold  patronage.  And 
what  a  strain  it  is! — a  strain  exactingly 
mental  as  well  as  physical.  If  he  be 
with  a  team  up  in  the  pennant  fight  not 
only  do  the  thoughts  of  yesterday's,  to- 
day's, to-morrow's  game  keep  recurring, 
but  there  is  always  the  lurking,  insidious 
dread  that  perhaps  he's  slowing  up.  The 
terrible  feeling  that  must  be  a  Star's 
when  he  knows  he's  faltering;  that  some 
day  the  crowd  will  find  it  out  and  jeer! 
Most  baseball  fans,  as  you  know,  are  no- 
toriously thoughtless  in  this  respect. 

I  recall  the  case  of  Marquard.     Why 
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this  young  man  after  ho  came  to  New- 
York  from  the  American  Association 
was  called  the  "$11,000  lemon"  every- 
body knows.  So  do  they  know  how, 
after  being  driven  from  the  box  by  tin- 
Cincinnati  Reds  in  his  first  professional 
game,  he  sagged  back  into  what  was  ap- 
parently one  of  the  worst  failures  ever 
brought  from  a  minor  league.  I  re- 
member seeing  him  pitch  game  after 
game,  deadly  effective  for  a  number  of 
innings  and  then,  losing  all  control,  be- 
ing beckoned  to  the  bench  by  grim  Mc- 
Graw.  I  remember  sitting  in  the  press 
box  one  time  and  seeing  his  face,  empty, 
pitiful — the  awful  look  of  a  man  who 
was  a  failure  and  knew  it.  I  remember, 
too,  how,  after  those  years  of  disaster,  he 
regained  confidence  in  himself  last 
spring  and  by  his  wonderful  pitching 
carried  the  Giants  to  the  championship 
of  the  National  League.  Surely  now,  I 
thought,  will  Marquard's  reward  come. 
He  will  be  able  to  enjoy  some  of  the 
ease  of  a  Star  (this  before  I  had  seen 
Cobb  cheered  and  booed  at  the  Hilltop). 

Then  came  the  world's  series  and 
Marquard  the  hope  of  New  York. 
Mathewson,  after  a  poor  early  season, 
had  rallied,  only  to  fall  back  again.  It 
was  in  Marquard  that  thousands  of  New 
York  fans  put  their  faith — Marquard, 
whom  all  Philadelphia  dreaded.  For 
weeks,  McGraw  had  been  saving  him, 
grooming  his  Star  for  the  greatest  test 
of  all — the  world's  championship.  I 
saw  that  first  game  he  pitched,  saw  him 
mow  down  Philadelphia's  heaviest  hit- 
ters as  if  they  had  been  things  of  wood, 
saw  him  baffle  the  alert  Collins,  the 
slugging  Murphy,  the  crafty  Davis.  I 
saw  innings  pass  quickly — scoreless  in- 
nings, bristling  with  sharp  fielding  and 
then ' 

A  hit  went  ringing  over  second.  Mar- 
quard looked  surprised.  Another  crashed 
against  the  scoreboard  out  in  left  field. 
He  tugged  at  his  cap.  Another  whirred 
over  the  shortstop's  head.  He  paled. 
The  next  man  was  hit  by  a  wild  pitch. 
Instantly  before  the  New  York  bench 
there  appeared  the  pudgy  figure  of  Mc- 
Graw, arm  extended — the  arm  of  Fate, 
claiming  this  man  who  was  destined 
never  to  be  a  Star  in  the  eyes  of  that 
greatest   of  crowds.     And   then   I   saw 


Marquard  walk  slowly  from  the  field . 
his  steps  dragging,  his  shoulders  stooped, 
his  hands  hanging  as  it  every  nerve  had 
snapped  suddenly. 

So  this  being  a  Star,  you  see,  is  not 
the  ideal  existence  that  some  newspapers 
would  have  us  believe.  Every  once  in 
a  while  we  read  how  Pitcher  So-and-so 
gets  so  many  dollars  every  time  he 
pitches  a  ball ;  that  his  pay  is  more  than 
a  Congressman's;  that  he's  turned  down 
the  nomination  for  Governor,  preferring 
to  remain  in  baseball  because  "it's  play, 
not  work";  that Fiddlesticks!  Lis- 
ten to  what  Walsh,  of  Chicago,  one  of 
the  Star  pitchers  of  the  American 
League,  once  said : 

"This  being  regarded  as  a  Star  Pitch- 
er is  a  harder  job  than  being  a  coal 
miner." 

And  Walsh  was  a  coal  miner.  To- 
day he's  the  Star  of  the  White  Sox — 
the  man  who  packs  Comiskey's  Park 
when  the  word  goes  out  that  he's  to 
pitch.  Really  he  is  idolized  in  Chicago, 
especially    on    the    South    Side,    where 
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everybody  is  a  Comiskey  man,  a  White 
Sox  fan. 

No  longer  are  the  White  Sox  win- 
ning pennants.  One  by  one  their  stars 
have  flashed  and  burned  out.  That  is, 
all  but  Walsh.  So  it  is  to  him  that 
every  White  Sox  fan  looks.  He  became 
a  Star  back  in  1908,  when  he  made  the 
greatest  pitching  record  of  recent  years. 
Not  only  did  he  pitch  in  sixty-six  of 
the  156  games  played  by  the  White  Sox 
that  year,  but  he  won  almost  half  of  the 
club's  total  victories.  By  his  wonderful 
pitching,  his  ability  to  stand  up  under 
the  terrific  strain,  he  kept  the  White  Sox 
in  the  race  until  the  last  day  of  the  sea- 
son. Then,  worn  down,  almost  ex- 
hausted, he  had  to  let  White  start  the 
game  only  to  rush  into  service  when  De- 
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BAKER   PHILADELPHIA     LOVES     HIM 

NOW,    BUT    LET    HIM    STRIKE    OUT 
IN    A    PINCH 


troit  pounded  the  ball  all  over  the  lot. 
Walsh  fought  nobly,  but  it  was  a  los- 
ing fight.  Is  it  any  wonder  that  all  Chi- 
cago calls  him  a  Star?     But  wait! 

Happening  to  be  in  Chicago  one  af- 
ternoon last  summer  with  nothing  to  do, 
I  went  to  see  a  ball  game.  It  was  at 
Comiskey's  Park,  and  to  my  delight  big, 
broad-chested  Walsh  was  the  White  Sox 
pitcher.  As  I  recall  it  the  other  team 
was  Philadelphia,  and  for  three  innings 
they  were  helpless.  Their  bats  might 
have  been  window  shades  for  all  the  good 
they  were  doing.  In  the  fourth  inning, 
though,  the  visiting  team  worked  run- 
ners around  to  third  and  with  two  men 
out,  the  next  batter  drove  the  ball  far 
into  right  field  and  swept  round  the 
bases  for  a  home  run.  Then  I  was 
startled  to  hear  groans  and  booes  issu- 
ing from  a  solid  bank  of  fans  in  the 
first  base  bleachers. 

"Back  to  the  bench,  you  old  hasbeen!" 
they  were  howling  at  Walsh — Walsh 
their  Idol.  "Back  to  the  mines  and 
pitch  coal!" 

And  poor  Walsh,  evidently  having  an 
offday,  came  to  hear  hit  after  hit  ring 
about  him,  yet  more  than  that  the  heart- 
less jeers  and  hoots  of  those  who  had 
possibly  only  the  week  before  cheered 
him  for  some  brilliant  feat.  Yes,  Walsh 
is  the  idol  of  the  White  Sox  fans. 

And  let  us  see  the  task  that  confronts 
Napoleon  Lajoie,  whom  Cleveland  looks 
upon    as    their    Star.     Before    this    big, 
graceful    Frenchman    became    a    profes- 
sional he  used  to  play  baseball  around 
the  lots  at  Providence.    When  he  wasn't 
doing  that  he  was  driving  a  cab.    I  won- 
der   if   there   are   moments 
when    Lajoie    wishes    he 
were    back    on    that    cab? 
Perhaps  one   of   those   mo- 
ments   came    in     1908.       I 
mean  the  time  that  Cleve- 
land    lost     the     American 
League  pennant  by  half  a  game. 

It  was  the  closest  they  have  ever  come 
to  carrying  off  the  honors  and  the  fail- 
ure of  their  Star  in  the  crisis  was  what 
lost.  On  the  game  with  Chicago  was 
hanging  the  pennant  and  when  in  one 
of  the  later  innings  Cleveland  got  two 
men  on  base  and  Lajoie  was  seen  coming 
to  bat,  the  fans  made  ready  to  shout. 


JURY  THAT  DECREES  THE  FATE  OF  BASEBALL  STARS 


A  hit  would  win.  The  pennant  would 
be  Cleveland's.  Lajoie,  the  Star,  would 
be  responsible.  Of  course  he  would 
make  the  hit.  He  had  won  half  of 
Cleveland's  games  that  year  by  meeting 
just  such  crises. 

Walsh  and  Sullivan  were  the  Chicago 
battery  that  day.  It  was  a  hard  com- 
bination for  any  batter  to  face.  But 
Lajoie — ah !  he  was  a  Star  of  Stars. 
Now,  Sullivan  is  one  of  the  craftiest  of 
catchers,  and  Walsh — well,  he  is  Walsh. 
So  when  Lajoie  sent  two  drives  crashing 
down  the  left  field  line,  going  foul  by 
bare  inches,  Sullivan  looked  worried. 
Walsh  didn't;  he  never  does.  Yet  these 
fouls  made  it  two  strikes  and  as  no  balls 
had  been  called  on  him,  Lajoie  sup- 
posed that  Walsh  would  "waste  one" 
trying  to  induce  him  to  bite  on  his  "spit 
ball." 

But  here  rose  the  guile  of  Sullivan 
and  drew  a  cloud  over  the  Cleveland 
Star.  Instead  of  signalling  Walsh  for 
the  "spitter"  Sullivan  told  him  to  throw 
the  ball  squarely  over  the  plate.  He 
knew  that  Lajoie,  never  dreaming  that 


Walsh  would  make  such  a  move,  would 
let  the  next  ball  go  by.  So  Walsh 
obeyed  that  master  catcher  and  Lajoie 
standing  with  the  bat  on  his  shoulder 
heard  the  umpire  call  him  out.  The 
Star  had  failed.  Cleveland  has  never 
forgotten  that  and  even  now  there  are 
times  when,  if  Lajoie  happens  to  err  or 
fail  to  hit  in  a  pinch,  you  will  hear  the 
raucous  chorus  of  the  fans,  upbraiding 
him  for  the  failure  that  cost  Cleveland 
the  pennant. 

And  what  care  must  the  Star  take  of 
himself!  Always  he  must  be  watching 
his  way  of  living,  his  food,  his  sleep, 
his  habits.  There's  nothing  that  will 
set  him  to  waning  so  quickly  as  indiffer- 
ence to  these  things.  The  league  sea- 
son over  in  mid-October,  he  must  go 
away  for  a  rest,  a  life  in  the  open  air 
preferred.  Most  of  the  Stars  are  firm 
believers  in  hunting  trips  as  cures  for 
worn  minds  and  worn  bodies.  But  with 
these  respites  over,  the  Star  must  give 
thought  to  the  quiet  winter,  which,  if  he 
is  not  careful,  will  bring  fat  to  his  body, 
reducing    his    effectiveness,    making    it 
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harder  for  him  to  get  into  condition  for 
the  campaign  to  come.  Remember  that 
the  harder  the  training  a  man  be  called 
upon  to  do,  the  shorter  will  be  his  pe- 
riod of  physical  efficiency.  That  is  an 
unalterable  Law  of  Nature. 

And    always    must    this    training    be 


WAGNER,    WHO    HATES    THE    FANS   AND 
DODGES  THEM   WHENEVER   HE  CAN 

done.  Star  or  Recruit,  he  must  pack  his 
bag  and  journey  to  the  South  when  the 
manager  calls  in  late  February.  For  no 
reason  can  he  be  excused.  Even  Cobb, 
the  greatest  Star  of  all,  is  not  exempt. 
I  know  that  in  the  late  winter  of  1910 
Cobb  lost  considerable  money  because 
the  Detroit  club  demanded  that  he  re- 
port at  training  camp  not  later  than  a 
certain  day.  Cobb,  you  see,  during  the 
winter  months  had  built  up  a  good  auto- 
mobile agency  business  in  his  Georgia 
city  and  was  ready  to  harvest  the  com- 
missions from  three  makes  of  cars  when 
Detroit  sounded  the  call.  Now  nobody 
buys  automobiles  in  the  South,  or  any- 


where else,  for  that  matter>  until  Febru- 
ary, so  Cobb  had  to  leave  his  business 
and  give  up  all  thoughts  of  his  commis- 
sions.    Even  the  Star  cannot  escape. 

And  I  recall  the  tribulations  of  Math- 
ewson.  At  the  close  of  1910  Math- 
ewson,  with  Meyers  and  a  very  capable 
actress,  was  starred  in  a  vaudeville 
sketch.  The  actress  carried  the  sketch 
across  the  footlights.  Mathewson  and 
Meyers  were  the  drawing  cards.  Thev 
rlayed  on  tour  in  all  the  big  cities,  and 
touring  in  vaudeville  means  the  hardest 
kind  of  work — two  performances  a  day, 
railroad  changes  at  all  hours,  life  in  a 
hotel,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing.  This 
was  Mathewson's  lot  when  he  should 
have  been  taking  a  vacation  somewhere. 
The  result  was  that  the  opening  of  last 
season  found  him  hopelessly  out  of  con- 
dition— nervous,  off  in  weight,  and  his 
wind  gone.  Again  and  again  he  went 
to  the  box  only  to  be  driven  to  cover 
under  a  shower  of  hits. 

Moreover,  as  the  season  wore  on  and 
he  gave  no  signs  of  rounding  into  condi- 
tion, the  fans  began  to  lose  faith.  One 
at  a  time  they  hooted  him.  One  day  a 
group  behind  the  players'  bench  shouted 
"Hasbeen!"  until  they  were  red  and  ri- 
diculous. And  all  this  time  imagine 
how  Mathewson  must  have  felt — the  un- 
certainty, the  signs  that  seemed  to  say 
his  day  was  done,  the  failure  upon  fail- 
ure to  get  back.  But  when  it  seemed 
hopeless,  when  all  New  York  was  clam- 
oring for  McGraw  to  let  Crandall  take 
Mathewson's  regular  turn  in  the  box, 
he  regained  form.  Again  he  was  the 
old  effective  Mathewson,  toying  with 
batsmen  as  if  they  were  puppets ;  again 
New  York  hailed  him  as  a  Star.  And 
then  came  the  world  series  when  Math- 
ewson, the  only  hope,  since  Marquard 
had  broken  down,  was  beaten  again, 
again,  before  the  greatest  and  most  ex- 
citable crowds  of  his  career — and  booed. 
No,  it  isn't  always  pleasant  to  be  a  Star! 

Did  you  ever  stop  to  think  why  De- 
troit, the  wild  fighting  team  of  the 
American  League,  three-time  pennant 
winners,  is  known  among  ball  players 
as  a  "basket  of  crabs"?  At  the  begin- 
ning of  1907  they  were  a  genial,  happy- 
go-lucky  crew ;  now  they're  testy.  And 
this  is  why:     At  that  time  Detroit  was 
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a  team  of  newly  bom  Stars.  For  some 
reason  they  had  never  forged  their  way 
into  the  thick  of  the  pennant  fight,  into 
the  strain  of  mind  and  body.  They  were 
content  to  ramble  along,  playing  in 
Hashes,  hitting  some  days  in  a  way  to 
break  up  any  game,  only  to  drop  back 
into  the  old  lackadaisical  ways.  Then 
Jennings,  their  shrewd  manager,  solved 
the  problem  and  by  his  own  inimitable 
personality  brought  a  righting  spirit  to 
each  of  them.  The  result  was  that  for 
three  consecutive  years  Detroit  rushed 
through  the  American  League,  carrying 
off  the  pennant  in  gruelling  races.  They 
played  like  madmen,  always  fighting, 
fighting  until  the  last  chance  was  gone. 
No  point  was  trivial  enough  for  them 
to  yield  without  the  bitterest  opposition. 

Then  they  fell — fell  as  hard  as  they 
had  battled.  Four  racking  seasons  in  a 
row  and  Philadelphia  beat  them  down. 
And  by  this  time  the  metamorphosis 
from  the  free  and  easy  players  of  1906 
to  the  red  Tigers  of  1910  had  been  com- 
pleted. Day  after  day  the  strain  had 
increased  and  set  deeper  into  the  Stars. 
Even  the  best-natured  of  them  began  to 
find  fault  with  trivial  things.  Once 
big-hearted  Sam  Crawford  flew  into  a 
rage  at  something  said  by  Cobb.  Dele- 
hanty,  another  Star,  became  provoked  at 
the  least  instance.  Bush,  Moriarity, 
Jones,  Mullin,  Donovan  were  ready  to 
quarrel,  rave,  even  fight  without  provo- 
cation. All  of  them  were  Stars  and  pay- 
ing the  price. 

"But,"  you  may  say,  "these  men  are 
paid  wonderful  salaries  for  undergoing 
this  strain." 

Let  us  see : 

Cobb,  we  are  told,  draws  $10,000  a 
year  from  Detroit.  Marquard  may  get 
$5,000  from  New  York;  Walsh  receives 
$6,000  from  Chicago,  Lajoie  $7,000 
from  Cleveland,  Mathewson  $7,500 
from  New  York.  So  much  for  the 
Stars  we  have  already  considered.  In 
paragraphs  to  come  will  be  told  the 
stardom  of  Bender,  of  Wagner,  of  Ba- 
ker. The  salaries  of  these  men  are : 
Bender,  $5,000;  Wagner,  $9,000  (it  is 
said),  and  Baker,  $4,000.  So  much  for 
their  wages. 

Consider,  too,  that  the  average  salary 
of  the  major  league  player  is  $1,500  and 


that  the  usual  term  oi  usefulness  in  the 

American  or  National  is  eight  years. 
Three  of  these  years  arc  consumed  in 
becoming  a  Star,  a  low  salary  accom- 
panying the  developing  process.  Then 
come,  say,  six  years  with  a  Star's  salary, 
and  then,  the  zenith  passed,  the  slow 
retrogression  with  the  pay  envelope  keep- 
ing pace.  So,  as  a  rule,  a  Star's  average 
salary  for  the  time  he  is  in  major  league 
baseball  is  about  half  that  which  he  re- 
ceives when  the  sporting  pages  are  car- 
rying his  name.  Mathewson  and  Wag- 
ner,  who   for   years   have   drawn   heavy 


TY    COBB,    WHO    IS    EXPECTED   TO    MAKE 

A    HIT    EVERY    TIME    HE    COMES 

TO  BAT 

salaries,  are  exceptions.  Moreover,  it  is 
very  possible  for  a  Star's  salary  to  fluc- 
tuate— "now  high;  now  low,"  like  Hadj 
the  Beggar's.     For  instance: 

Seven  years  ago  Bender,  the  Chippewa 
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of  the  Philadelphia  Athletics,  was  a 
Star.  Other  teams  were  powerless  be- 
fore his  fast-breaking  curves.  Now 
Bender  became  popular  and  popularity  is 
bad.  It  is  doubly  bad  if  the  popular 
one  be  an  Indian  whom  men  with  little 
thoughtfulness  and  much  money  want  to 
"take  around."  So  Bender  was  taken 
around.  Little  by  little  an  unhealthy 
look  crept  into  his  dark  face.  Flesh  be- 
gan to  appear  at  his  waistline.  His  eyes 
dulled.  His  pitching  lost  its  effective- 
ness— and  his  salary  was  reported  to 
have  been  cut. 

How  Bender  Came  Back 

But,  being  an  Indian — a  Chippewa, 
too ! — Bender  had  a  certain  amount  of 
common  sense.  Guessing  shrewdly,  he 
saw  where  he  would  be  in  another  few 
years  and  stopped  short.  In  secret  he 
began  his  rejuvenation.  A  hard  course 
of  training  was  entered  upon.  Denials 
of  diet  and  pleasure  were  made.  Exact- 
ing exercises  began.  Weeks  and  weeks 
went  by  and  finally  the  virile  look  re- 
turned to  his, face,  the  snap  to  his  eyes, 
the  spring  to  his  movements,  the  straight 
line  to  his  waist.  Bender  had  saved 
himself. 

And  then  began  a  new  pitching  life. 
Again  he  was  the  old  baffling  master, 
only  more  baffling  than  ever.  For  two 
seasons  he  carried  Philadelphia  to  the 
American  League  championship,  last 
year  cutting  down  Detroit  in  an  awful 
race.  And  how  he  toyed  with  the 
Giants ;  showing  his  white,  even  teeth 
in  a  provoking  grin  as  one  after  another 
faced  him  feebly,  you  who  saw  those 
world's  series  games  know.  Incidentally 
his  salary  grew  as  the  rejuvenation  grew. 
All  of  which  points  out  another  danger 
that  threatens  the  Stars.  Bender,  un- 
like the  great  Waddell,  was  fortunate. 
He  escaped  it. 

And  think  of  the  personal  discomforts 
to  which  these  men  are  put.  Privacy  is 
not  for  them.  They  belong  to  the 
"fans"  who  because  they  indirectly  pay 
their  salaries,  seem  to  think  they  own 
them.  At  least  that's  what  Mathewson 
once  told  me.  Wagner  is  another  who 
resents  the  clamor  that  is  raised  about 
him,  outside  the  ball  park  as  well  as  in. 


That's  why  he  lives  in  the  little  suburb, 
Carnegie,  outside  of  Pittsburgh;  has  an 
automobile  in  which  he  escapes  the 
crowd,  waiting  at  the  players'  gate  for 
him  every  night;  remains  in  his  room  at 
the  hotel  when  the  team  is  on  the  road. 
Always  to  the  lobby,  you  see,  come  those 
who  want  to  see  Wagner,  to  talk  base- 
ball with  him. 

But  star  that  he  is,  Wagner  has  been 
hooted  by  the  bleachers,  his  own  bleach- 
ers. One  instance  I  know  of  was  when 
Boston  of  the  American  League  and 
Pittsburgh  were  locked  in  a  world's 
series.  In  the  deciding  game  Wagner 
fumbled  a  ball  near  third  base.  His 
team  was  leading  by  two  runs,  but  that 
error  lost  the  game  and  the  series.  That 
afternoon  hundreds  of  people  waited  out- 
side Pittsburgh's  dressing-room.  They 
were  waiting  for  Wagner  and  when  he 
appeared  a  cry  went  up,  "Yellow!  Yel- 
low!    Oh,  you  yellow  Dutchman!" 

Even  some  of  his  fellow  players  up- 
braided him  and  Wagner  became  broken 
hearted.  That  night  he  drew  Clarke, 
the  manager,  aside  and  said: 

"I  wouldn't  mind  it  myself,  but — but 
the  men  will  lose  a  thousand  dollars  each 
by  my  mistake!" 

And  now  we  shall  see  the  new-born 
Star,  the  man  who  beat  New  York  in 
the  World's  series  last  autumn.  Of 
course  you  know  him — J.  Fred  Baker, 
the  heavily  built  six-footer — who  when 
he  wasn't  taking  Giant  spikes  at  third 
base  was  smashing  the  curves  of  their 
best  pitchers  to  the  distant  fences.  You 
know,  too,  that  he  became  a  Star  after 
pounding  Marquard's  fast  ball  far  over 
the  fence  at  Shibe  Park  and  the  very 
next  day  smashing  Mathewson's  "fade- 
away" into  the.  right  wing  of  the  grand- 
stand at  the  Polo  Grounds.  He  was  in- 
deed a  Star.  The  newspapers  carried 
his  photograph  on  the  front  page.  Sob- 
sisters  got  busy  and  told  how  the  great 
Baker  had  married  the  sweetheart  of  his 
boyhood  days  down  at  Trappe,  Mary- 
land, where  the  country  is  rosy  green 
with  peaches  and  cantelopes.  Theatrical 
men  came  with  offers  of  long  booking  on 
the  vaudeville  stage.  He  was  a  Star — 
and  he  paid  the  price  for  it. 

Listen:  It  was  night  in  Philadelphia 
— a  silent,  humid  night,  the  lights  of  the 
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city  burning  eerie  through  the  thicken- 
ing fog.  The  afternoon  had  seen  the 
defeat  of  the  Athletics.  New  York  was 
again  a  contender  in  the  series.  All 
Philadelphia  dreaded  the  next  meeting  of 
the  teams.  Their  favorites  had  shown 
signs  of  weakening. 

These  things  I  knew,  for  I  had  just 
left  the  hotel  where  the  Giants  were 
stopping — swaggering,  confident  Giants, 
eager  for  the  morrow.  And  as  I  walked 
down  Broad  street,  a  dark,  damp  canyon, 
ghostly  in  the  flickering,  bluish  light  of 
spluttering  arcs,  with  the  buttresses  of 
the  City  Hall  looming  up  in  the  dis- 
tance, I  noticed  a  solitary  figure  stand- 


ing on  the  curb.  He  was  looking  where 
the  moon  should  have  been,  expression- 
less, motionless. 

Bewildered,  1  stopped  and  spoke  to 
him.  There  was  no  answer.  I  spoke 
again.  Still  he  looked  into  that  black 
night,  never  answering,  never  moving. 
Then  it  all  got  on  my  nerves  and  I 
shouted,  the  man  leaping,  startled,  into 
the  street.  As  if  sheepish  at  having  been 
caught  so  blankly,  he  was  hurrying  away, 
when  a  darkened  arc  light  spluttered  into 
being,  shining  full  on  his  face.  And  it 
was  a  face  of  worry,  of  drawn  lines,  of 
dull  eyes,  of  sagging  mouth, — the  face,  if 
not  of  Baker,  then  of  his  double. 


MONEY  IN  STRAWBERRY 
GROWING 

The    Right    Way    to    Plant    and   Fertilize    the    King    of   Small 

Garden  Fruits 


HE  raising  of  strawber- 
ries is  becoming  more 
and  more  common 
among  all  classes  of  ru- 
ralists  and  suburbanites. 
Palpable  reasons  for  this 
are:  the  ease  with  which  the  fruit  can 
be  grown  and  the  fact  that  it  is  a  uni- 
versal favorite  on  the  bill  of  fare  of 
nearly  everyone.  Although  strawberries 
will  grow  even  under  adverse  conditions, 
there  are-  a  few  requirements  which  may 
be  observed  with  increased  profit  and 
pleasure. 

One  of  the  first  requirements  is  fertile 
soil,  for  the  strawberry  is  shallow-rooted 
and  consequently  the  plant  feeds  very 
near  the  surface.  Soils  deficient  in  nour- 
ishment may  be  brought  to  the  required 
fertility  by  a  few  seasons'  cropping  with 
clover  or  cow-peas,  or  more  speedily  by 
a  direct  application  of  manure  or  ferti- 
lizers. 

The  seasons  for  planting  are,  in  gen- 
eral, two  in  number — spring  and  fall. 
Fall  plantings  require,  perhaps,  the  least 
attention,  but  spring  is  the  natural  sea- 
son for  the  work,  and,  after  the  weather 
begins  to  moderate,  the  earlier  the  plants 
are  put  into  the  ground  the  better.  If 
delayed  until  summer,  the  plants  require, 
under  ordinary  conditions,  a  great  deal 
of  attention  in  the  way  of  watering  or 
frequent  hoeing  to  break  the  crust  and 
form  a  dust  mulch  about  them  to  pre- 
vent excessive  drying  out. 

Rainfall  during  the  planting  season 
exerts  considerable  influence  upon  suc- 
cess. If  there  are  no  timely  showers  to 
assist  the  plants  in  establishing  them- 
selves, the  stand  will  be  uneven  and 
extra  labor  will  be  required  to  keep  the 
plot  free  from  weeds,  and  even  the 
plants    that    survive    the    drought    will 
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likely  be  more  or  less  checked  and 
dwarfed. 

Success  in  transplanting  depends  large- 
ly upon  the  quality  of  the  plants.  If 
the  plants  are  good,  then  the  stand  de- 
pends next  upon  the  care  in  setting  them 
out.  It  is  always  important  that  the 
soil  be  made  very  firm  about  the  newly 
set  plants,  not  only  at  the  surface  but 
all  about  the  roots ;  also,  the  roots 
should  be  spread  so  that  they  will  come 
.in  contact  with  as  much  of  the  fresh  soil 
as  possible.  The  roots  should  be  spread 
out  flat  like  the  ribs  of  an  umbrella, 
which  is  their  normal  position. 

One  of  the  best  methods  of  planting 
is  to  thrust  a  spade  straight  into  the 
ground  at  the  proper  place  to  a  depth 
of  five  or  six  inches  and  then  lean  it 
over  to  one  side,  forcing  the  soil  out  of 
the  way  and  leaving  a  wedge-shaped 
hole,  one  wall  of  which  is  straight  up 
and  down.  The  roots  of  the  plant 
should  be  spread  out  in  a  fan  shape 
against  this  wall  and  the  spade  then  set 
in  the  ground  about  six  inches  farther 
forward  and  by  a  backward  movement 
of  the  handle  firmly  press  the  dirt 
against  the  roots  of  the  plant.  To  lend 
additional  firmness  to  the  soil,  step  with 
one  foot  on  either  side  of  the  plant. 

The  last  hole  made  by  the  spade 
should  have  some  soil  raked  into  it  be- 
fore leaving.  When  setting  the  plants 
it  is  best  to  have  them  in  a  bucket  con- 
taining a  little  water  in  order  that  the 
roots  may  be  kept  moist  until  they  are 
planted;  but  it  is  not  necessary  or  advis- 
able to  water  the  plants  immediately 
after  setting  them. 

In  planting,  the  rows  had  best  run 
north  and  south,  and  they  should  be 
marked  off  perfectly  straight,  being 
guided  by  a  wire  or  string  stretched  in 
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a  line  across  the  patch.  The  rows 
should  be  four  feet  apart  and  the  plants 
set  from  eighteen  inches  to  two  feet  apart 
in  the  row.  The  three  methods  of  ar- 
rangement are — in  hills,  in  matted  rows, 
and  in  solid  beds. 

Where  grown  in  hills,  all  runners  are 
cut  off  as  fast  as  they  form,  to  prevent 
the  plants  from  spreading;  this  method 
is  only  employed  in  growing  extraor- 
dinarily large  fruit  for  special  purposes. 

The  matted  row  method  is  the  com- 
mon one  for  both  commercial  and  home 
plantings.  The  plants  are  allowed  to 
spread  and  form  a  solid  mat  in  strips 
across  the  field,  each  strip  being  main- 
tained at  a  width  of  twelve  to  eighteen 
inches,  and  the  remaining  space  between 
the  rowrs  is  kept  clear  by  cultivation. 
The  third  method  is  used  only  by  home 
growers  whose  berry  patch  occupies  only 
a  few  square  feet  of  space  and  the  plants 
are  allowed  to  form  a  solid  mat  over  the 
entire  space,  no  effort  being  made  to  keep 
them  in  rows.  Grown  in  this  way,  un- 
less carefully  attended,  the  plants  soon 
become  so  badly  crowded  that  the  fruit 
is  small  and  inferior. 

If  set  in  the  spring,  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  begin  cultivating  the  plants  a 
few  days  after  setting  them  out.  Clean 
and  shallow  culture  are  the  watchwords 
of  successful  cultivation.  Growers  have 
come  to  realize  that  cultivation  means 
more  than  the  destruction  of  weeds. 
Strawberries  are  very  dependent  upon 
soil  moisture  for  successful  growth, 
hence  the  necessity  of  conserving  all  the 
moisture  possible  and  keeping  the  sur- 
face stirred  to  prevent  the  soil  from 
baking.  Very  deep  cultivation  is  never 
necessary. 

If  the  rows  are  perfectly  straight,  one 
can  cultivate  up  to  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  plants.  The  remainder  of 
the  space  will  have  to  be  pulverized 
with  the  hoe.  In  midsummer,  when  the 
runners  are  forming  rapidly,  the  culti- 
vating  will   have   to   be   confined   more 


toward  the  center  of  the  rows  in  order 
to  allow  the  runners  to  take  root  for  a 
few  inches  on  either  side  of  the  plant. 
If  the  soil  has  been  kept  well  pulverized 
in  early  summer  the  runners  will  root 
very  readily  and  there  will  be  an  abun- 
dance of  plants  on  the  ground  at  the 
close  of  the  season. 

In  early  winter  when  the  ground  is 
frozen  for  the  first  time,  the  strawberry 
rows  should  be  mulched  with  clean 
wheat  straw,  prairie  hay,  or  some  such 
material  which  will  not  lay  too  close  to 
the  plants  and  smother  them  and  which 
is  free  from  seeds.  The  object  of  such 
mulching  is  to  prevent  frequent  freezing 
and  thawing  of  the  soil,  which  breaks 
the  roots  of  the  plants  and  causes  them 
to  "heave"  out  of  the  ground.  It  is  not 
the  freezing  but  the  thawing  that  does 
the  damage.  The  straw  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  four  or  five  inches  deep;  but  a 
thinner  layer  is  better  than  none. 

In  the  early  spring  when  the  plants 
begin  to  grow,  the  mulch,  if  applied 
heavily,  should  be  raked  away  from  the 
plants  sufficiently  that  they  may  get 
through  easily,  depositing  the  material 
in  the  spaces  between  the  rows.  This 
straw  will  also  be  very  useful  during 
the  fruiting  season,  to  prevent  the  ber- 
ries from  coming  in  contact  with  the 
ground  and  being  soiled. 

As  soon  as  the  fruiting  season  is  over, 
the  mulch  has  served  its  purpose  and 
may  then  be  removed  by  either  working 
it  into  the  soil  by  cultivation,  or,  if  the 
plants  are  showing  signs  of  disease  or 
are  troubled  with  insects,  set  fire  to  the 
straw  and  dead  leaves,  which  will  burn 
very  readily  if  a  dry  June  or  July  day 
is  selected,  especially  when  there  is  a 
brisk  wind  blowing  so  that  the  fire  will 
pass  quickly  over  the  ground  and  not 
injure  the  crowns  of  the  plants.  By  this 
means  all  the  old  growth  is  removed 
ready  for  a  new  start  in  the  spring,  and 
hundreds  of  insects  that  are  detrimental 
to  the  plants  will  be  destroyed. 


WINDBREAKS  FOR  THE 
COUNTRY  HOME 

By  E.  P.  POWELL 

Trees  and  Shrubs   That   Can   Be  Made    To   Defeat  Frosts   and 

Chilling  Winds 


S  ENCES  are  going  out  of  fash- 
ion. On  my  nine  acres  at 
=— 4  Clinton,  New  York,  I  have 
just  the  barnyard  fence,  inside 
which  my  cow  may  have  a 
pleasant  e'xercise,  under  over- 
shadowing apple  trees.  When  the  stock 
laws  were  created  in  the  sixties  they 
compelled  the  owners  of  cattle  and  hogs 
to  fence  in  their  own  stock;  it  was  no 
longer  necessary  to  build  hundreds  of 
rods  of  stone  walls  or  rail  fences  to 
keep  out  of  our  cornfields  a  half  dozen 
cows  pastured  by  the  roadside.  We  shall 
probably  go  on  building  less  and  less 
fence  all  over  the  country — a  very  eco- 
nomical movement,  that  saved  for  New 
York  State  over  one  hundred  millions  of 
dollars.  This  does  not  mean,  however, 
that  we  have  outlived  the  value  of  hedges 
and  windbreaks. 

Legislation  cannot  dispense  with  hur- 
ricanes. It  happens  that  our  greatest 
fight  in  the  country  is  with  extreme 
changes  in  climate,  and  often  the  drop 
of  the  temperature  is  only  one  or  two 
degrees  lower  than  our  fruit  crop  can 
endure.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  fights 
that  the  countryman  has  to  put  up.  In 
central  New  York  we  are  frequently  safe 
on  the  eastern  slopes  of  hills,  while  in 
the  valley  below  and  equally  over  the 
hilltop  above  everything  is  lost.  Corn 
that  is  not  cut,  grapes  that  are  not 
picked,  and  sometimes  even  the  apples 
on  the  trees  are  destroyed  in  mid- 
September. 

I  remember  that  in  Michigan  we  had 
a  high  roll  of  land  in  Lenawee  County, 
from  which  came  a  fine  crop  of  Craw- 
ford peaches  annually,  while  elsewhere 
in  the  whole  region  a  peach  crop  did  not 
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average  oftener  than  once  in  four  years. 
It  was  a  beautiful  sight  to  see  Farmer 
Beals  come  triumphantly  into  Adrian 
City  with  his  loads  that  captured  the 
highest  prices  but  could  not  satisfy  the 
market.  The  fact  was  that  his  hill  farm 
was  protected  by  a  breeze,  and  in  the 
winter  his  trees  were  not  thawed  out 
and  then  frozen  alternately. 

Frequently  this  is  what  we  want,  to 
save  our  trees  from  the  winter's  sun. 
The  most  unfavorable  possible  spot  for 
a  peach  orchard  is  on  a  warm  southern 
slope.  I  am  unable  to  grow  the  ever- 
green mahonia  at  Clinton,  New  York, 
except  in  the  northwest  angle  of  my 
house.  Here  it  has  a  steady  winter  at- 
mosphere. It  works  with  trees  as  it 
does  with  fruit.  Stored  apples,  if  lightly 
frozen  and  kept  so  all  winter,  when 
thawed  are  very  slightly  injured;  frozen 
again  and  then  again  thawed  and  your 
fruit  is  ruined. 

This  does  not  cover  the  whole  story, 
however,  by  any  means.  Apple  trees,  as 
a  rule,  prefer  the  eastern  slopes,  because 
the  soil  there  gathers  a  large  amount  of 
sun  heat  during  the  day,  which  tempers 
the  night,  while  the  keen  winds  that 
sv/eep  the  hilltop  leap  over  into  the  val- 
ley. So,  while  it  happens  best  for  a  few 
half-tender  fruits  to  stay  frozen  all  win- 
ter, it  is  best  for  other  fruits  to  be  pro- 
tected if  possible  from  severe  freezes 
altogether.  You  will  notice  that  on  a 
frosty  morning  parts  or  spots  of  your 
ten  or  twenty  acres  have  been  blistered, 
while  other  spots  are  barely  touched,  and 
others  do  not  show  frost  even  on  squash 
vines  and  beans.  You  learn  to  say  that 
this  and  that  are  cold  spots,  and  you 
understand  very  well  that  with  judicious 
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planting  of  shrubs  and  hedges  to  the 
windward  side  you  can  protect  these 
spots. 

When  I  lived  with  my  father  eighty 
years  ago  he  had  planted  a  thick  row  of 
an  old-fashioned  plum,  and  all  around 
his  four  acre  lot  a  row  of  the  round- 
headed  Morello  cherries — hardy  trees 
and  hardy  fruit.  The  result  was  to 
break  the  west  and  northwest  winds,  so 
that  behind  them  he  grew  quinces  and 
gooseberries  satisfactorily.  A  wise  man, 
at  a  later  date,  cut  down  this  windbreak, 
and  now  the  quinces  are  all  dead  and 
the  pear  trees  and  apple  trees  are  hav- 
ing so  hard  a  time  of  it  that  they  are 
useless.  Plums  do  a  little  better.  What 
are  you  going  to  do  about  it?  If  you 
are  sensible  you  will  replant  those  cherry 
trees. 

Better  yet,  if  you  will  go  to  a  neigh- 
boring swamp  and  get  a  few  loads  of 
hemlock  or  of  arbor  vitas  and  set  these 
along  the  north  side  of  your  property 
and,  if  the  wind  demands  it,  along  the 
west  side.  There  are  very  few  sections 
in  the  Northern  states  where  you  can- 
not find  these  evergreens  or  their  equiva- 
lent growing  wild — not  always  in  the 
swamp  but  frequently.  The  dry  land 
evergreen  is  just  as  good  for  your  pur- 
pose, but  in  all  cases  you  must  wrap  the 
roots  in  wet  straw  and  puddle  them  as 
soon  as  you  reach  home.  Keep  them 
puddled  till  they  are  set,  and  after  set- 
ting keep  them  thoroughly  watered  for 
two  months.  This  is  your  proper  method 
of  transplanting  an  evergreen  of  any 
sort,  whether  for  hedge  or  otherwise. 

In  the  Western  states  I  might  select 
spruce,  or  I  might  be  compelled  to  take 
deciduous  trees.  Scrub  oaks  can  be  used 
admirably,  and  poplar  serves  very  well 
if  joined  with  oak.  A  row  of  honey 
locusts,  not  to  be  trimmed  into  a  hedge, 
but  to  grow  twenty  feet  high,  makes  a 
good  windbreak.  It  is,  however,  a  fero- 
cious affair  with  its  thorns  and  I  would 
not  use  it.  If  you  can  get  the  thornless 
kind,  which  is  very  rare,  it  will  serve 
your  purpose  admirably. 

This  does  not  exhaust  our  list  by  any 
means,  for  the  wild  plum  and  the  wild 
apple,  especially  when  run  over  with  wild 
grape,  are  as  serviceable  as  they  are  beau- 
tiful.    In  New  York  we  have  the  wild 


cherry,  and  the  ash  and  the  beech  can 
also  be  used,  if  set  about  ten  feet  apart 
and  allowed  to  limb  out  near  the 
ground.  A  solid  row  of  beech  is  cer- 
tainly one  of  the  most  admirable  things 
that  Nature  ever  gives  us.  The  shade 
in  summer,  the  beautiful  brown  of 
autumn  and  winter,  and  the  delicious 
fragrance  of  the  leaves  would  be  enough, 
if  we  did  not  have  also  the  child-loved 
nuts  to  be  scrambled  for  by  all  boys 
and  girls.  However,  all  of  these  trees 
take  room,  and  not  everybody  can  spare 
a  strip  twenty  feet  wide  for  a  hedge, 
although  if  properly  planted  and  cared 
for  it  will  work  in  admirably  for  land- 
scape effect. 

Beauty  Plus  Utility 

If  land  is  of  special  value  try  a  close 
row  of  pear  trees,  such  as  the  Buff  am 
and  the  Sheldon,  which  will  not  only 
break  the  force  of  the  wind  but  give  you 
a  fine  crop  of  pears  in  the  bargain.  Now 
plant  in  front  of  these  and  between  them 
ornamental  shrubs,  and  you  will  be  add- 
ing to  the  landscape  beauty  of  your  prop- 
erty at  the  same  time  that  you  are  giv- 
ing it  protection.  Nearly  all  of  your 
planting  can  take  in  this  object  of  break- 
ing the  force  of  the  wind  and  giving 
shelter,  while  it  gives  beauty  and  utility. 
Instead  of  pears  you  might  try  a  close 
row  of  dwarf  apples.  Some  of  these 
dwarfs  are  very  compact  and  beautiful 
in  growth,  limbing  down  close  to  the 
ground  and  in  height  not  exceeding  fif- 
teen feet.  Some  varieties  of  apples, 
however,  such  as  the  Pound  Sweet  and 
the  Baldwin  are  too  brittle  for  this 
purpose  and  if  used  will  rapidly  develop 
a  lot  of  broken  limbs. 

Among  smaller  trees  the  corkbark 
maple  is  a  tough  little  tree,  hardy  every- 
where, and  able  to  resist  the  wind  with- 
out losing  its  form  or  its  limbs.  I  do 
not  know  of  anything,  however,  more 
nearly  perfect  than  some  of  the  thorns, 
especially  those  that  blossom  in  June  in 
scarlet  and  crimson;  the  double  crim- 
son is  magnificent  and  is  tough.  Take 
for  a  background  hemlock  or  arbor  vitae, 
with  a  row  of  thorns  in  front,  and  in 
front  of  these  Japan  quince,  and  you 
will  have  an  ideal  background  to  your 
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shrubbery  as  well  as  a  perfect  wind- 
break. Study  this  matter  for  yourself 
and  you  will  find  in  your  own  neighbor- 
hood some  neglected  trees  and  shrubs 
peculiarly  well  adapted  to  the  work  we 
have  in  hand. 

For  lower  growing  windbreaks  or 
hedges,  where  you  want  nothing  more 
than  a  screen  for  your  yard,  try  the 
Tartarian  honeysuckle.  It  is,  on  the 
whole,  the  very  best  tall  growing  shrub 
that  I  know  for  this  purpose.  It  has  the 
fine  habit  of  enduring  all  sorts  of  usage 
and  healing  up  its  own  breaches.  The 
exochorda  is  another  good  shrub  for  en- 
durance against  the  weather.  The  lilacs 
are  fairly  good,  but  the  bush  or  Tartar- 
ian honeysuckle  is  a  stiffer  growing  af- 
fair, and  when  loaded  with  blossoms  in 
May  if  by  chance  it  is  cut  too  freely  it 
will  fill  up  the  gap  with  great  speed. 
This  bush  will  stand  trimming,  or  it 
will  look  well  if  it  is  left  to  its  own 
wild  will. 

A  glorious  affair  in  the  Southern  states 
is  the  crape  myrtle,  what  we  call  the 
Southern  lilac.  This  also  is  a  stiff, 
stout  bush  standing  twelve  feet  high, 
if  j'ou  please,  and  able  to  resist  the  high 
pressure  winds  that  sometimes  swing 
through  our  gardens.  Oleanders  are 
nearly  as  good,  and  even  better  is  a  row 
of  wild  plums.  Some  of  these  give  an 
amazingly  large  crop  of  fruit,  good  for 
cooking.  Burbank's  hybrids  are  as  good 
in  the  Southern  states  as  in  the  North- 
ern, hanging  their  limbs  down  low  with 
loads  of  plums. 

Our  excellent  gardner,  Mr.  S.  B. 
Parsons,  of  Flushing,  used  to  urge  the 
value  of  purple  beeches  for  hedges.  It 
is  a  marvelously  stocky  plant,  and  can 
be  kept  down  by  cutting  to  five  or  six 
feet  or  ten,  or  can  be  let  up  to  be  twenty. 
The  variety  called  River's  purple  re- 
tains its  color  almost  all  the  season  and 
will  make  a  background  to  your  lawn 
or  your  garden  or  your  orchard  that 
can  hardly  be  surpassed  for  beauty.  I 
am,  however,  here  leading  you  a  little 
astray,  to  consider  the  ornamentation  of 
your  yards  rather  than  their  protection. 
I  wish  to  keep  the  latter  point  always 
dominant. 

The  osage  orange  can,  of  course,  be 
used  very  effectively  on  large  ranges  and 


prairie  farms.  It  is,  however,  another 
of  the  ferocious  plants  that  tear  anyone 
who  comes  near,  while  the  thorn  is  not 
quite  safe  for  beasts  that  are  pastured 
beside  it.  It  is  not  planted  anything  like 
as  much  as  it  used  to  be ;  by  the  way,  it 
is  extremely  difficult  to  get  rid  of  when 
you  desire.  You  cannot  approach  it 
with  a  saw  or  an  axe.  Apple  trees  that 
have  been  browsed  by  cattle  in  pasture 
lots  will  always  remain  stubbed,  and  are 
not  at  all  unpleasant  for  fence  lines,  and 
after  they  have  grown  up  ten  or  twelve 
feet  are  a  fine  protection  where  a  wind- 
break or  a  hedge  is. 

Where  moderate  strength  is  needed 
I  should  prefer  the  blackthorn  or  buck- 
thorn. As  a  mere  thorn  it  is  not  at  all 
notable,  but  it  will  make  a  hedge  ten 
feet  or  twenty  feet  high,  and  will  bear 
trimming  three  or  four  times  a  year.  By 
the  way,  an  evergreen  must  not  be. 
trimmed  more  than  once  a  year.  If  you 
shear  at  your  arbor  vitag  in  midsummer 
or  autumn  you  will  kill  it.  Cut  once, 
and  that  must  be  in  April  and  May, 
before  the  new  growth  has  started,  then 
let  it  alone  until  April  comes  around 
again. 

Where  Frost  Is  a  Menace 

In  the  South  we  have  this  climate 
problem  crowding  on  us  so  seriously  that 
it  is  not  a  question  of  zero,  but  a  question 
of  freezing  at  all.  The  destruction  of 
live  oak  through  northern  Florida  and 
the  elimination  of  a  vast  windbreak  of 
forests  gradually  allowed  the  northern 
blizzards  to  swing  around  freely  and 
sweep  one  hundred  miles  farther  south 
than  they  otherwise  would  have  done. 
This  took  in  the  whole  orange  region, 
and  while  it  could  not  create  zero 
weather  it  can  pull  the  thermometer 
down  to  twenty-six  or  twenty-seven,  and 
perhaps  once  in  ten  years  down  to  fifteen 
or  twenty.  That  is  quite  as  bad  in  Flor- 
ida as  fifteen  or  twenty  below  zero  is  in 
Wisconsin  or  New  York.  Every  year 
the  orange  grower  lives  in  fear  and 
when  the  blizzard  begins  to  sweep  south- 
ward he  cannot  tell  whether  he  is  a 
rich  man  or  a  poor  man.  In  1895  every 
orange  tree  in  central  and  northern 
Florida  was  killed  to  the  ground,  and 
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the  orchards  were  paved  with  thousands 
of  bushels  of  frozen  fruit. 

It  is  quite  the  fashion  in  the  Gulf 
states  to  plant  windbreaks  of  camphor 
trees.  This  beautiful  tree,  spreading  its 
limbs  out  down  close  to  the  ground,  a 
real  evergreen  and  looking  something 
like  a  well-trimmed  hemlock,  is  the  real 
camphor  tree  of  commerce.  It  is  hardy 
in  Florida,  and  I  think  as  far  as  the 
Carolinas,  and  it  makes  as  fine  a  wind- 
break around  an  orange  grove  as  could 
be  devised.  Set  your  trees  about  eighteen 
or  twenty  feet  apart  and  let  them  grow 
together  until  they  make  a  solid  wall. 
Some  of  the  oaks  will  do  very  good 
service  in  this  way,  especially  what  is 
called  blackjack  in  the  South,  but  all  the 
oaks  are  irregular  in  growth.  Nothing 
better  than  the  camphor  tree  has  yet  been 
discovered. 

So  important,  however,  is  the  fruit  in- 
dustry that  we  are  compelled  to  supple- 
ment windbreaks  with  all  sorts  of  pro- 
tective devices.  In  the  orange  orchards 
you  will  see,  all  up  and  down  the  rows, 
piles  of  pine  logs.  They  look  like  old 
railroad  ties,  and  you  wonder  what  they 
are  there  for.  Only  because  about  three 
or  four  times  in  an  ordinary  winter  there 
is  a  threatened  freeze,  and  the  fruit 
grower  has  to  be  prepared  for  it.  My 
neighbor  Lockwood  sits  up  all  night,  and 
the  chances  are  you  will  smell  the  rich, 
resinous  smoke  rolling  in  a  half  mile 
from  his  grove,  for  whether  it  freezes 
or  not  he  intends  to  make  sure  of  his 
crop.  He  has  one  thousand  boxes  of 
oranges  on  his  trees,  and  he  cannot  afford 
to  have  them  snatched  from  his  hands. 
My  Cracker  friend  Sanders  is  doing  the 
same  service  to  thirteen  groves.  These 
fires  are  rarely  needed,  but  they  possibly 
may  be. 

Freezing  our  semi-tropical  fruits  must 
be  taken  in  connection  with  the  danger 
to  the  apple  orchards  of  Colorado  and 
the  liability  all  through  the  apple  belt 
of  the  destruction  of  a  large  portion  of 
pears,  cherries  and  grapes.  To  meet  this 
danger  there  have  been  devised  half  a 
dozen  kinds  of  orchard  lamps,  all  of 
them  more  or  less  effective.  These 
lamps  burn  either  oil  or  gasoline  and 
throw  out  a  large  amount  of  smudge  and 
heat.    In  Colorado,  April  5,  1911,  after 


most  of  the  fruits  had  blossomed,  the 
thermometer  began  to  mark  so  low  as 
to  threaten  the  obliteration  of  the  whole 
year's  crop.  Thousands  of  the  heaters 
were  lighted  and  the  fight  began  be- 
tween man  and  the  weather.  The  result 
would  have  been  much  more  favorable 
only  for  a  very  high  and  keen  wind. 
The  United  States  Weather  Bureau  was 
in  constant  service  night  and  day,  and 
all  the  world  was  organized  to  save  the 
fruit. 

Some  of  the  heaters  were  lighted  when 
the  thermometer  marked  thirty-five  de- 
grees; more  of  them  were  lighted  when 
it  marked  thirty-three;  and  it  was  the 
struggle  of  the  whole  population  not  to 
let  the  orchard  temperature  get  below 
thirty — twenty-eight  would  be  the  for- 
lorn hope,  and  it  would  mean  total  ruin 
to  the  fruit  crop  if  the  temperature  got 
below  that  point.  Stores  in  the  adjacent 
towns  were  closed;  the  whole  popula- 
tion turned  out,  merchants  and  lawyers 
and  ministers  and  school  teachers  with 
school  children  to  fight  frost.  All  auto- 
mobiles were  at  the  farmers'  service  and 
throughout  the  previous  day  railroads 
issued  free  passes  to  people  in  cities  who 
would  go  out  and  help  the  farmers.  The 
wind  blew  a  gale,  and  the  heaters  could 
not  do  anything  like  full  service.  For 
ten  days  many  of  the  people  did  not 
take  off  their  clothes,  but  it  was  a  sub- 
stantial victory  for  man. 

A  Hard  Fight  with  Cold 

About  forty  carloads  of  oil  and  four 
thousand  tons  of  coal  were  used  in  two 
nights  in  this  magnificent  fight.  Four 
thousand  two  hundred  heaters  were  used 
in  an  orchard  of  forty-two  acres.  It  is 
very  rare  that  freezing  temperature  holds 
on  so  long;  generally  one  night  or  two 
nights  will  let  up  on  the  orchardist. 
Even  under  these  conditions  windbreaks 
count  superbly  in  our  favor.  Where 
the  forests  still  stand  they  break  the 
force  of  the  sharp  wind  and  leave  our 
fires  and  heaters  to  do  their  work  more 
calmly. 

Farther  south  during  that  same  cold 
spring  the  cold  wave  struck  the  citrus 
fruits  of  Texas — the  coldest  weather 
that    had    been    experienced    for    many 
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years.  Exposed  orange  groves  lost  all 
their  fruit  and  foliage.  Where  orchard 
heaters  were  used  a  good  share  of  the 
fruit  was  saved  and  the  foliage  was  hard- 
ly more  than  blistered.  I  am  well  aware 
that  I  am  not  putting  up  a  very  stout 
argument  for  windbreaks  and  hedges 
alone.  I  do  not  wish  to  do  so;  what  I 
wish  is  to  make  clear  that  we  must  pro- 
tect our  exposed  fruit  with  all  the  means 
in  our  power.  Where  the  windbreak  of 
camphor  trees  will  not  suffice  alone  add 
the  heaters,  but  in  many  cases  I  have 
seen  our  northern  orchards  come  off  ab- 
solutely uninjured  when  half  a  mile  away 
exposed  fruit  was  ruined. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  the  farmer  of 
the  future  will  consider  a  windbreak  as 
essential  as  a  steel  plow  or  a  mowing 
machine.  We  will  not  be  the  victims  of 
wind  and  weather  as  we  have  been  in 
the  past,  and  largely  are  to-day. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  forestry 
will  develop  as  one  of  its  side  issues  the 
municipal  control  of  shade  trees  and  the 
bits  of  forest  that  are  left  along  our 
hillsides.  It  is  of  immense  importance 
that  this  whole  subject  shall  be  under 
the  control  of  those  who  apprehend  that 
man  is  not  the  mere  victim  of  Nature. 
Many  people  work  as  if  they  thought  we 
had  nothing  but  slim  chances  to  take; 
as  if  there  were  nothing  ahead  but  to 
do  our  hard  work,  and  possibly  have  our 
crops  snatched  from  our  hands  just  in 
the  hour  of  ripening.  This  sort  of  work 
has  gone  on  quite  long  enough,  and  it  is 
due  largely  to  the  stupid  lack  of  con- 
fidence in  brains  in  the  face  of  blind 
force. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  we  can  do 
very  little  in  horticulture  without  being 
thoroughly  alive  to  the  doctrine  of  pro- 
tection and  putting  forth  protective  ef- 
forts. On  the  contrary,  we  have  for 
many  years  been  destroying  these  nat- 
ural windbreaks  and  protective  hedges 
of  forest  that  Nature  has  prepared  for 
us.  I  do  not  believe  that  our  fruit  grow- 
ers comprehend  the  effect  of  a  change  in 
fence  material  which  has  gone  on  re- 
cently. The  almost  entire  substitution 
of  barbed  wire  for  the  old-fashioned 
stone  wall  and  pickets  and  rails  has  to 
be  reckoned  with.  Many  a  time  in  my 
boyhood  have  I  faced  a  rude  storm  by 


curling  down  in  the  corner  of  an  old- 
fashioned  rail  fence.  In  the  lee  of  my 
hedges  dandelions  blossom  in  December. 

Nature  does  this  very  thing.  She  not 
only  plants  trees  and  shrubs  in  the  way 
of  the  wind,  but  sets  grape  vines  and 
other  climbers  clambering  over  and 
thickening  the  foliage  twenty  feet  high. 
She  has  her  cozy  nooks  where  she  can 
blossom  her  Spring  Beauties,  and  she 
glorifies  these  apparent  snarls  of  vegeta- 
tion with  crimson  and  gold  in  October. 
On  the  sunnier  side  of  thorn  thickets  you 
find  flowers  nestling  which  do  not  un- 
dertake to  grow  in  exposed  places.  What 
we  have  to  do  is  to  think  about  these 
things,  and  to  adjust  our  plowing  and 
our  tilling  so  that  we  can  spare  the 
ground  for  screens  something  like  what 
Nature  suggests. 

Professor  Bailey  tells  us  that,  after  a 
general  study  of  the  subject,  he  is  con- 
vinced that  for  interior  localities  dense 
belts  of  evergreens,  backed  by  forest 
trees,  are  advisable,  because  winds  com- 
ing off  the  land  bring  the  moisture  with 
them,  but  in  localities  influenced  by 
bodies  of  water  these  dense  belts  are  like- 
ly to  do  more  harm  than  good.  A  wind- 
break will  not  only  protect  us  from  the 
cold  but  will  lessen  evaporation,  in 
that  way  decreasing  the  damage  from 
droughts,  and  in  general  will  prevent  the 
moisture  being  swept  off  our  gardens 
and  corn  lands.  Another  thing  of  vital 
importance  is  the  advantage  in  our  or- 
chards, to  prevent  the  apples  and  pears 
from  being  torn  off  the  trees  by  gusts  of 
wind  or  storms,  when  they  are  nearly 
ripe  and  are  heavy.  A  protection  such 
as  I  have  suggested  often  means  all  the 
profit  of  fruit  growing.  To  this  Mr. 
Bailey  adds  the  pleasure  of  working 
where  the  wind  is  broken  in  its  sweep. 
Birds  know  very  quickly  which  side  of 
a  windbreak  to  adopt  for  a  home. 

Mark  my  word,  you  will  be  a  wise 
farmer  if  you  begin  your  work  in  the 
country  by  a  thorough  study  of  your 
property.  One  of  the  very  first  things 
is  to  determine  what  can  be  done  on  all 
sides  of  it  to  break  the  blasts,  to  hold  the 
sunshine  in  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  mois- 
ture, and  to  control  the  frost.  You  will 
be  able  to  do  very  much  more  than  you 
had  supposed  possible. 


PROFIT  FROM  TREES  ON 
WASTE  LAND 

How  the  Owner  of  a  Tract  of  Stony  Hillside  May  Make  It  Serve 

a  Useful  Purpose 


==^HERE  is  a  constantly 
growing  realization  on  the 
part  of  farmers  through- 
out the  country  that  there 
should  be  no  waste  land 
on  the  farm.  Modern 
changed  conditions  demand  that  all 
wastes  and  leaks  be  eliminated.  This 
does  not  necessarily  mean  that  all  the 
land  should  produce  annual  crops,  but 
that  every  portion  of  the  farm  area 
should  be  put  to  some  profitable  use. 
Rocky  upland,  especially,  too  often  al- 
lowed to  run  to  worthless  brush,  should 
he  made  to  produce  trees. 

It  is  an  indubitable  fact  that  when  the 
average  American  farmer  begins  to  think 
about  clearing  up  new  ground,  then  is 
the  time  to  pause  and  consider  the  wan- 
ton destruction  of  our  forests.  If  each 
farmer  who  owns  land  suitable  to  the 
growth  of  forest  timber  should  set  apart 
one-twentieth  of  his  land  to  forestry,  in 
time,  there  would  be  timber  to  spare. 

A  great  many  cliffs  and  hillsides  along 
our  many  rivers  and  streams  are  fit  for 
little  else,  and  hill-land  that  is  very 
stony  may  be  planted  to  post-timber 
trees  with  much  profit  Black  locust 
and  catalpa  are  the  most  profitable  for 
posts,  the  locust  being  given  the  prefer- 
ence on  account  of  its  manner  of  growth 
being  smoother  and  the  quality  of  tim- 
ber the  very  best. 

One  must  not  forget,  however,  that 
there  can  exist  no  "all-round"  tree,  any 
more  than  there  can  be  an  all-round 
breed  of  cattle  or  chickens  that  will  be 
best  for  all  circumstances  and  conditions 
of  environment  and  market.  Each  own- 
er must  determine  what  he  wishes  to 
produce,  and  consider  his  surrounding 
conditions,  then  choose  his  breed  or  va- 
riety according  to  his  best  judgment. 


Catalpa  is  one  of  our  fastest  growing 
trees  under  proper  conditions,  but  it 
requires  a  rich,  deep  soil;  therefore,  ca- 
talpa is  not  most  profitable  except  in 
those  prairie  States  where  there  is  a  big 
demand  for  fencing  and  farm  materials, 
and  where  it  pays  to  devote  good  land 
to  tree  cultivation  rather  than  crops  of 
other  kinds. 

Locust  is  a  most  valuable  tree,  for  it 
grows  rapidly  and  ranks  with  red  cedar 
in  durability  when  in  contact  with  the 
soil.  We  know  of  a  grove  of  locust 
trees  in  Kentucky,  many  of  which  are 
fifty  feet  in  height  and  twelve  to  four- 
teen inches  in  diameter  at  the  stump. 
These  are  on  a  piece  of  land  lying  along- 
side a  country  road,  and  valued  at  one 
hundred  dollars  an  acre.  The  seed  was 
sown  thickly,  broadcast,  and  then 
thinned  so  that  the  trees  would  stand 
four  to  six  feet  apart.  The  timber  is 
to-day  equal  to  ten  times  the  value  of 
the  land,  or  one  thousand  dollars  an 
acre. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  always  that  locusts 
do  as  well  as  this  instance,  because  the 
increasing  ravages  of  the  "locust  borer" 
are  more  and  more  limiting  the  areas  in 
which  this  tree  may  profitably  be  plant- 
ed. Before  starting  a  plantation  of  this 
tree  one  would  do  well  to  investigate 
other  locust  trees  in  the  vicinity.  If  the 
borer  is  at  work  in  the  neighborhood,  it 
would  probably  be  only  a  waste  of  time 
and  money  to  try  to  grow  this  tree,  as 
good  and  useful  as  it  is  in  many  locali- 
ties. 

An  Ohio  farmer  is  solving  the  prob- 
lem of  what  to  do  with  a  wornout  farm 
in  this  interesting  manner:  He  owns  an 
old  homestead  of  sixty  acres,  which  he 
is  desirous  of  keeping  in  the  family.  He 
does  not  live  on  the  place,  however,  for 
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the  reason  that  farming  on  it  has  of  late 
years  been  a  decidedly  losing  proposi- 
tion. He  has,  therefore,  decided  to  plant 
the  entire  tract  in  trees.  Already  35,000 
Norway  spruce  have  been  set  out,  three 
and  one-half  feet  apart  each  way,  on  an 
area  of  about  eleven  acres. 

These  trees  will  be  cut,  as  they  be- 
come large  enough,  for  Christmas  trees. 
Chestnut  seedlings  will  be  planted  in 
the  spaces  left  by  the  removal  of  the 
spruce,  and  it  is  expected  that  these  will 


come  into  bearing  by  the  time  the  last 
spruce  is  cut.  In  addition  to  the 
spruce,  hardy  catalpa,  black  locust,  elm, 
box  elder,  and  sycamore  have  been 
planted.  It  is  planned  to  put  the  en- 
tire sixty  acres  in  forest  within  five  or 
six  years.  The  owner  is  wise  in  planting 
several  kinds  of  trees  instead  of  confin- 
ing himself  to  one  species.  His  forest 
will  be  producing  six  or  seven  kinds  of 
lumber,  chestnuts,  and  Christmas  trees, 
all  at  the  same  time. 
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SAVE   THE    ELK 

LAST  winter  the  elk  in  Jackson's 
Hole,  Wyoming,  came  through 
in  good  shape,  thanks  to  a  little 
preparation  on  the  part  of  the  Federal 
Government.  But  all  the  elk  are  not 
saved  by  any  means  as  the  following 
statement  by  Mr.  Dillon  Wallace  will 
show: 

"In  the  summer  of  1910  I  was  de- 
tailed by  The  Outing  Magazine  to 
investigate  generally  game  conditions  in 
various  sections  of  the  West,  and  par- 
ticularly to  ascertain  how  far  true  were 
the  reports  that  large  numbers  of  elk 
annually  starved  to  death  on  their  winter 
ranges  north  and  south  of  and  adjacent 
to  Yellowstone  National  Park.  My 
mission  was  not  alone  to  ascertain  the 
approximate  number  of  elk  that  each 
year  perished  through  starvation,  but 
also  to  look  into  the  causes  leading  to 
insufficient  forage  and  to  suggest  pos- 
sible remedies  in  the  light  of  what  I 
might  learn. 

"Since  that  time,  and  since  the  publi- 
cation of  the  result  of  my  investigations, 
the  United  States  Biological  Survey  has 


conducted  an  investigation  of  the  elk 
wintering  in  the  southern  winter  range 
in  Jackson's  Hole,  the  results  of  which, 
set  forth  in  Bulletin  No.  40,  coincide  in 
all  material  points  with  my  own  re- 
port. Congress  has  appropriated  funds 
to  be  used  in  the  conservation  of  the 
Jackson's  Hole,  or  southern,  herds,  and 
at  the  present  time  by  means  of  this  ap- 
propriation temporary  practical  protec- 
tion is  being  extended  to  the  animals  of 
this  region. 

"Nothing,  or  at  most  very  little,  how- 
ever, has  as  yet  been  done  to  conserve 
the  herds  annually  wintering  in  Mon- 
tana, along  the  northern  border  of  Yel- 
lowstone National  Park,  and  in  com- 
pliance with  a  request  of  the  Game  Pro- 
tective Committee  of  the  Camp  Fire 
Club  of  America,  I  beg  herewith  to 
submit  the  result  of  my  investigations 
of  the  condition  of  these  herds,  and  of 
the  range  which  they  occupy,  together 
with  remedial  suggestions. 

"It  is  proper  to  state  that,  upon  my 
arrival  in  Montana  in  November,  1910, 
the  ranges  in  question  were  already  par- 
tially  covered   by   early  winter   snows, 
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which  precluded  as  thorough  a  survey 
by  myself  as  I  could  have  wished  and 
in  gathering  data  I  was  compelled  to 
rely  to  a  considerable  extent  upon  the 
reports  of  Park  scouts,  Montana  state 
game  wardens,  settlers,  and  hunters. 
What  I  shall  describe,  therefore,  is 
based  not  alone  upon  what  I  saw  but 
upon  such  statements  of  these  men  as 
I  found  to  be  commonly  accepted  facts, 
and  upon  regular  reports  of  subsequent 
events  sent  me  by  reliable  witnesses  re- 
siding upon  the  ground. 

"The  summer  ranges  of  the  elk  in 
question  lie  mainly  within  the  boundar- 
ies of  Yellowstone  National  Park.  Here 
during  the  milder  season  the  animals 
thrive  upon  luxuriant  and  bountiful 
forage  and  roam  over  an  ample  and  wide 
area.  Within  the  Park  they  are  thor- 
oughly and  well  protected,  and  given 
every  encouragement  to  breed  in  quiet 
and  seclusion  under  the  best  possible 
conditions. 

"This  range,  however,  lies  at  a  high 
altitude,  and  winter  snowTs  pile  so  heav- 
ily upon  it  that  during  the  rigorous 
months  of  winter  the  animals  are  un- 
able to  obtain  sufficient  forage  to  sus- 
tain them,  and  they  are  forced  to  seek 
lower  altitudes,  where  a  lighter  snow- 
fall occurs,  or  winds  sweep  away  to 
some  extent  the  snow  from  foothills  and 
level  tracts,  uncovering,  or  partially  un- 
covering,  the   forage. 

"The  natural  winter  range  of  the 
elk  summering  in  the  north  of  Yellow- 
stone National  Park  lies  in  Montana, 
mainly  in  the  Absaroka  and  "  Gallatin 
National  Forest  Reserves,  and  here,  un- 
til recently,  within  an  area  approxi- 
mately twenty-five  miles  in  width  ex- 
tending westward  from  the  northeast- 
ern corner  of  the  Park  to  the  Henry 
Lake  region  in  Idaho  near  the  north- 
western corner  of  the  Park,  the  greater 
herds  have,  from  time  immemorial, 
found  a  winter  sanctuary  where  suffi- 
cient forage  was  obtainable  to  sustain 
them  without  serious  loss. 

"For  many  years  cattle  and  horses 
have  grazed  upon  the  winter  range  de- 
scribed, but  it  was  not  until  the  Gal- 
latin and  Absaroka  National  Forest  Re- 
serves were  created,  and  some  four  or 
five  years  ago,  that  sheep  in  any  num- 


bers were  introducd  upon  it.  With  the 
coming  of  sheep  the  denudation  of  the 
ranges  began.  With  each  year  since 
the  forest  reserves  were  created,  the 
numbers  of  flocks  have  multiplied,  un- 
til, in  the  summer  of  1911,  250,000 
sheep  grazed  upon  the  ranges  of  these 
two  forest  reserves  and  the  Beartooth 
Reserve,  wreaking  irreparable  damage 
to  the  elk  ranges,  with  so  complete  a 
destruction  of  the  forage  that  little  or 
nothing  remains  for  elk  to  feed  upon. 

"Previous  to  the  introduction  of 
sheep  upon  their  ranges  the  elk  usual- 
ly wintered  fairly  well.  During  the 
first  winter  following  the  advent  of 
sheep,  however,  many  elk  succumbed  to 
starvation.  With  each  succeeding  win- 
ter the  numbers  that  perished  have  in- 
creased to  such  an  alarming  extent  that 
extinction  seems  imminent  unless  some 
means  of  protection  be  devised. 

"In  the  summer  of  1910  a  competent 
observer  and  co-worker  with  myself  in 
behalf  of  the  Yellowstone  National  Park 
animals,  riding  from  the  Yellowstone 
River  to  Cooke  City  and  return,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  range  described, 
found  innumerable  carcasses  of  elk  that 
had  starved  during  the  previous  winter 
because  of  insufficient  forage  upon  areas 
totally  denuded  by  sheep  during  the 
summer  of  1909.  As  an  example,  in 
one  single  area  containing  less  than 
forty  acres,  the  bodies  of  seventy-five 
elk  were  counted.  This  wholesale 
starvation  was  common  in  every  section 
that  had  been  visited  by  sheep  during 
the  previous  summer,  and  extended 
along  and  just  outside  of  the  full 
length  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Park. 

"In  the  spring  of  1911,  within  a  dis- 
tance of  twenty-one  miles  along  Yellow- 
stone River,  north  of  the  Park  from 
Gardiner,  competent  investigators  found 
the  bodies  of  upwards  of  one  thousand 
elk. 

"While  many  elk  perished  in  the 
ranges  west  of  the  Yellowstone  River, 
starvation  to  the  eastward  was  much  the 
greater.  The  mortality  here  was  terrible, 
and  so  many  animals  perished  upon 
these  ranges  that  my  investigators  found 
it  impossible  to  form  even  an  approxi- 
mate estimate  of  the  number. 
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"Reports  came  also  from  the  West 
Gallatin  and  Madison  Rivers  in  Mon- 
tana, north  of  the  Park,  and  from  the 
Henry  Lake  region  in  Idaho,  west  of 
the  Park,  that  large  numbers  also  per- 
ished in  these  sections. 

"The  conditions  above  described  had 
also  existed,  I  was  informed,  during  the 
winters  of  1908-1909  and  1909-1910, 
the  numbers  of  starving  elk  increasing 
each  winter  approximately  in  propor- 
tion to  the  increased  number  of  sheep 
that  were  grazed  during  the  preceding 
summer  upon  the  ranges  adjacent  to 
the  Park.  It  was  estimated,  conserva- 
tively, that  80  per  cent  of  the  calf 
crop  of  1910  perished  through  star- 
vation. 

"The  conditions  were  so  bad  in  the 
spring  .of  1911  that  the  health  officers 
of  Livingston,  Montana,  declared  the 
waters  of  Yellowstone  River  so  con- 
taminated by  decaying  bodies  of  elk  as 
to  be  a  menace  to  health.  The  authori- 
ties at  Fort  Yellowstone  reported  in 
April,  1911,  that  they  had  removed  300 
bodies  of  elk  from  the  Gardiner  River, 
and  that  the  bodies  of  500  more  still  re- 
mained in  the  water. 

"The  responsibility  for  the  deplorable 
condition  above  outlined  lies  without 
doubt  upon  the  Federal  authorities. 
Had  sheep  been  kept  off  the  winter 
ranges  of  the  Yellowstone  National 
Park  elk  no  excessive  starvation  could 
have  taken  place.  No  sheep  could  have 
grazed  upon  the  winter  ranges  without 
the  authority  of  license  given  by  our 
forestry  officials.  No  sheep  ever  did 
graze  upon  the  ranges  in  question  until 
the  forest  reserves  were  created  and 
sheep  grazing  licenses  were  issued,  and 
previous  to  that  time  no  excessive  star- 
vation occurred. 

"The  remedy,  then,  is  obviously  the 
exclusion  of  sheep  from  the  ranges.  This 
remedy  would  not  immediately  prove 
effective,  for  several  years  will  be  re- 
quired, after  the  exclusion  of  sheep,  for 
the  ranges  to  regain  their  former  efficient 
condition.  Wherever  sheep  have  ranged 
they  have  so  completely  destroyed  grass 
roots  that  considerable  regions  where 
forage  once  grew  luxuriantly  are  now 
as  bare  as  a  city  street.  Not  all  of  the 
ranges,  of  course,  are  in  this  condition, 


but  if  sheep  are  permitted  to  continue 
their  ravages  complete  destruction  is  in- 
evitable. As  it  is,  much  time  will  be 
required  by  nature  to  restore  the  ranges 
to   their   former   verdure. 

"It  is  not  necessary,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  inadvisable,  to  exclude  sheep 
from  the  whole  of  the  former  winter 
range  of  elk  north  of  the  Park;  but  if 
present  conditions  are  to  be  remedied 
it  is  advisable  and  necessary  to  exclude 
sheep  from  a  nearer  approach  to  any 
point  of  the  northern  boundary  of  the 
Yellowstone  National  Park  than  ten 
miles.  That  is  to  say,  reserve  for  the 
elk  a  ten-mile-wide  strip  lying  all  along 
the  northern  boundary  and  entire  length 
of  the  Park." 

AN   OLYMPIC   COMMISSIONER 

APPARENTLY  there  is  some 
difference  of  opinion  as  to 
whether  we  are  entitled  to  a 
high  commissioner  at  the  Olympic 
Games.  The  American  committee  was 
under  the  impression  that  we  were  and 
asked  the  President  to  appoint  Mr. 
James  E.  Sullivan,  Secretary  of  the  Am- 
ateur Athletic  Union,  to  the  post.  The 
President's  secretary  responded  that  the 
Swedish  committee  had  requested  that 
no  foreign  commissioners  be  appointed. 
It  really  doesn't  much  matter  whether 
we  have  one  or  not.  If  Sweden  doesn't 
want  him,  our  athletes  can  probably 
struggle  along  without  him,  inasmuch 
as  the  appointment  is  purely  honorary, 
anyway.  If  anyone  is  to  be  sent,  Mr. 
Sullivan   is  obviously  the  man. 

After  all,  the  men  in  the  games  are 
our  most  important  representatives. 

Most  all  our  athletes  should  pray  to 
be  saved  from  their  fool  friends  who 
made  most  of  the  trouble  at  Shepherd's 
Bush.  That  little  affair  has  long  since 
been  thrashed  out,  and  we  trust  that 
the  teapot  tempest  is  at  an  end.  What 
the  merits  of  the  case  were,  we  cannot 
pretend  to  say.  Probably,  as  is  usual 
in  such  cases,  they  were  mixed.  Inas- 
much as  one  object  of  the  games,  how- 
ever, is  to  promote  international  athletic 
harmony,  it  is  well  to  restrain  our  par- 
tizanship  within  reasonable  bounds  and 
to  concede  a  point  here  and  there. 
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ICEBOUND    IN    NEW    YORK    CITY 

SIX  men  and  one  woman  marooned 
for  three  months  on  an  ice-bound 
island  in  New  York  City!  This 
condition  of  affairs  is  cheerfully  offered 
as  a  record.  The  island  is  Ruffle  Bar, 
a  sandspit  in  Jamaica  Bay.  Two  miles 
away  in  one  direction  lies  Rockaway 
Beach,  and  at  an  equal  distance  in  the 
other  is  Canarsie. 

According  to  the  New  York  Sun,  the 
ice  closed  in  in  December  and  cut  off 
the  "hotel"  keeper  and  his  wife  and 
five  oystermen  who  form  the  permanent 
population  of  the  island.  Without  tele- 
phone connection,  they  passed  their  days 
as  best  they  might  until  March  24th, 
when  the  ice  had  broken  sufficiently  to 
let  one  of  them  come  to  shore  for  mail 
and  newspapers  that  told  of  the  happen- 
ings in  the  rest  of  the  city  during  the 
three  months  that  had  elapsed. 

Here  is  an  opportunity  for  amateur 
Arctic  explorers  who  wish  to  take  a 
preliminary  course  in  the  school  of  win- 
ter hardships. 

BEATING    THE    AIGRETTE    LAW 

UNDER  the  laws  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  the  sale  of  aigrettes 
is  prohibited  within  the  borders 
of  the  state.  The  purpose  of  this  law 
is  entirely  praiseworthy;  it  is  supposed 
to  be  for  the  protection  of  the  birds  from 
which  the  feathers  are  obtained.  In 
practice  it  seems  more  likely  to  result  in 
an  unfair  profiting  of  dealers  outside  the 
state  if  the  advertisement  of  one  such 
dealer  can  be  taken  as  an  example. 
This  dealer  carefully  informs  his  cus- 
tomers that  the  laws  of  New  York  do 
not  prohibit  the  wearing  of  aigrettes, 
nor  their  purchase  outside  the  state  for 
personal  use.  He,  therefore,  offers  to 
send  aigrettes  on  receipt  of  the  purchase 
price,  the  goods  to  be  returned  and 
money  refunded  if  the  article  is  not  sat- 
isfactory. 

This  is  an  interesting  example  of 
keeping  the  law  to  the  eye  and  breaking 
it  to  the  spirit.  Also,  it  is  an  excellent 
suggestion  to  Congress  that  the  preven- 
tion of  interstate  traffic  in  these  plumes 
is  quite  within  their  power  and  would 
be  an  excellent  step  to  take. 


ARMY   AVIATION 

APPARENTLY  our  government 
is  at  last  awakening  to  the  pos- 
sibilities of  the  aeroplane.  Plans 
are  on  foot  for  the  establishment  of  an 
aerial  regiment  of  sixty-one  officers  and 
about  one  hundred  enlisted  men  with  an 
equipment  of  twenty-four  aeroplanes. 
The  conditions  for  qualification  are 
rigid  and  would  seem  to  insure  entire 
fitness  on  the  part  of  the  aviators. 

It  is  probable  that  the  service  will  be 
extended  to  include  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Guard,  so  that  if  Congress  doesn't 
prove  obstreperous  we  shall  in  a  short 
time  have  a  nucleus  for  the  right  sort 
of  an  air  corps.  Now  that  the  army  is 
making  a  real  beginning,  it  is  in  order 
for  the  navy  to  show  some  signs  of 
awakening  to  the  situation.  Hitherto 
the  attitude  of  both  arms  of  the  serv- 
ice has  been  too  much  that  of  the  man 
who  announced  that  he  was  open  to 
conviction,  but  he  would  like  to  see 
anyone  who  could  convince  him. 

COLLEGE    BOXING 

A  MOVEMENT  is  being  tenta- 
tively launched  for  the  establish- 
ment of  boxing  among  other  in- 
tercollegiate sports.  Despite  the  outcry 
against  it  which  we  can  imagine  as 
coming  from  certain  well-meaning  but 
probably  misinformed  sources,  it  is  a 
plan  which  is  all-deserving  of  support. 

The  danger  of  boxing  is  compara- 
tively slight  to  sound,  well-trained 
young  men  and  its  advantages  are  many. 
It  teaches  quickness  of  eye,  muscle,  and 
brain;  it  greatly  stimulates  that  co- 
ordination which  is  the  acid  test  of  the 
thoroughly  developed  body;  it  removes 
fear  of  unimportant  physical  hurts 
which  is  such  a  handicap  to  the  growing 
boy  or  young  man;  above  all,  it  devel- 
ops that  self-control  and  reasonable  re- 
straint to  be  found  in  men  confident  of 
their  powers   and   skilled   in   their   use. 

The  English  universities  have  long 
given  boxing  a  prominent  place,  and 
rightly  so.  They  have  properly  dubbed 
it  the  manly  art,  and  no  small  part  of 
England's  success  the  world  over  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  very  qualities  on 
which  this  art  places  so  high  a  premium. 
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Aviation 

A  /TORE  noteworthy  and  more  encouraging 
-1-'-*-  for  the  future  of  the  science  of  aero- 
nautics than  any  actual  feat  of  aerial  prowess 
is  the  news  that  a  movement  has  been  started 
among  the  professional  aviators  themselves 
to  do  away  with  the  "circus  riding  stunts," 
which  have  exacted  such  a  heavy  toll  of 
life  in  the  past  few  years,  and  to  put  their 
work  upon  a  safe  and  sane  scientific  basis. 
It  is  an  interesting  fact  that  the  originator 
of  this  movement,  Walter  Brookins,  is  the 
man  who  has  had  the  reputation  of  being 
possibly  the  most  daring  member  of  his 
profession. 

The  War  Department  has  a  Wright  flying 
machine  in  the  Philippines  in  charge  of  Lieut. 
Frank  P.  Lahm,  of  the  Seventh  Cavalry, 
who  is  testing  it  in  experimental  flights  in 
Manila. 

The  Army  Aviation  Training  School  at 
College  Park,  Maryland,  has  five  flying  ma- 
chines —  two  Wright  and  three  Curtiss. 
Four  more  Wright  planes  for  the  Army 
are  under  construction  at  Dayton,  Ohio. 
Before  long  there  will  be  nine  army  aviators 
and  a  machine  for  each  of  them  at  College 
Park.  It  is  intended  to  manoeuvre  them 
simultaneously  and  to  work  out  a  system  of 
aerial  tactics. 


point  of  the  circuit.  The  route  proposed  is 
Chicago,  Milwaukee,  Cedar  Rapids,  Des 
Moines,  Omaha,  St.  Joseph,  Kansas  City, 
Jefferson  City,  St.  Louis,  Charleston,  In- 
dianapolis, Cincinnati,  Columbus,  Cleveland, 
Toledo,    Detroit   and    Chicago. 

Stops  will  be  made  at  each  city,  where 
there  will  be  a  "control"  or  station,  and 
possibly  at  other  cities  situated  along  the 
route.  The  circuit  is  to  be  open  to  all  li- 
censed pilots  of  all  nationalities,  who  will 
be  free  from  injunction  under  the  Wright 
patents. 

The  prizes  will  probably  amount  to  $100,- 
ooo  and  will  include  a  grand  prize  of  $25,- 
000,  second  prize  of  $5,000,  and  third  prize 
of   $2,500. 

Baseball 

'\T ALE'S  annual  double  header  with  the 
*  Giants  took  place  at  the  Polo  Grounds, 
New  York,  on  April  10th.  The  collegians 
lost  both  games  by  the  scores  of  7  to  2  and 
10  to  3,  respectively. 

Harvard  was  shut  out  by  the  Boston 
Americans  in  the  first  game  of  her  season, 
played    in    Boston,    April    9th,    score    2    to   o. 

Amherst  defeated  Columbia  on  the  home 
grounds  of  the  latter  on  April  9th  with  a 
score  of  10  to  8. 


The  Aero  Club  of  America  has  passed 
resolutions  condemning  spectacular  flying 
over  cities  and  in  the  vicinity  of  high  build- 
ings as  dangerous  to  spectators  and  aviators 
alike. 

The  Aero  Club  of  America,  with  the  co- 
operation of  the  Aero  Clubs  of  Illinois,  Michi- 
gan, Milwaukee,  Kansas  City,  St.  Louis, 
Indiana  and  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  is  organizing 
an  aeroplane  circuit  of  1,810  miles,  which 
will  be  held  in  the  month  of  August  and 
will  be  known  as  the  Great  American  Cir- 
cuit. 

Chicago  will  be  the  starting  and  finishing 
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April  5th  was  a  victorious  day  for  the 
Eastern  college  teams  on  their  southern 
trips.  Yale  defeated  Cornell,  4  to  1,  in  a 
game  played  at  Washington,  D.  C. ;  Colum- 
bia won  from  Washington  and  Lee  by  a 
score  of  5  to  4,  and  Virginia  lost  to  Prince- 
ton, 6  to  3. 

Johns  Hopkins  was  defeated  by  Yale  in  an 
easy  game  at  the  former's  home  grounds  on 
April    8th — score    12   to    1. 

Princeton  won  a  close  game  from  George- 
town by  a  score  of  5  to  4  at  Washington, 
D.  C,  on  April  8th. 
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Dartmouth  defeated  Columbia,  3  to  2  on 
April   12th. 

St.  Mary's  College  won  easily  from  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  of  Virginia,  in  a  game  played 
at  Emmitsburg,  Maryland,  on  April  12th — 
score  18  to  3. 

The  University  of  Virginia  defeated  Trin- 
ity College  at  Charlottesville,  April  19th — 
score,   8   to   5. 

The  University  of  Vermorrt  held  Yale  down 
to  a  2  to  1  score  in  a  game  played  at  New 
Haven  on  April  19th.  Yale's  winning  run 
was  made  in  the  ninth  inning. 

Georgetown  defeated  Yale  on  April  4th 
at  Washington,  D.  C,  by  a  score  of  3   to  2. 

The  game  at  Washington,  D.  C,  between 
Cornell  and  Georgetown  on  April  10th  re- 
sulted in  a  tied  score,  3  to  3. 

College  baseball  results,  April  14th: 

At  Ithaca — Cornell,    9 ;   Lehigh,   2. 

At  Princeton — Princeton,    12;    Fordham,    2. 

At  Annapolis — Navy,  6;  Western  Mary- 
land,  o. 

At  Providence — Brown,   5 ;   Wesleyan,  2. 

Miscellaneous 

'T^HE  first  attempt  to  row  this  year's  race 
-■■  between  the  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
crews  resulted  in  the  filling  of  both  shells,  due 
to  rough  water,  and  the  postponement  of  the 
event  to  April  1st.  In  the  second  meeting 
Oxford  won  an  easy  victory,  finishing  the 
four  mile  course  six  lengths  ahead.  Time, 
32  minutes  5  seconds. 

The  Fairbanks  Times  Mount  McKinley 
Expedition  which  set  out  early  in  February 
returned  to  Fairbanks,  B.  C,  April  9th 
without  being  able  to  accomplish  its  main 
purpose.  The  party  succeeded  in  attaining 
an  elevation  of  10,000  feet  on  the  north 
side  of  the  mountain  east  of  Peter  Glacier. 
Further  progress  was  barred  by  precipitous 
ice  cliffs  and  lack  of  supplies,  while  the  late- 
ness of  the  season  made  it  impracticable 
to   renew  the   attempt  by  another  route. 

Members  of  the  party  believe  the  ascent 
feasible,   but  not  along  the    ridge.      Nothing 


was  seen  of  the  expedition  led  by  Prof. 
Herschel  Parker  of  Columbia  University, 
and  Belmore  Brown  of  Tacoma,  which  left 
Seward  early   in   February. 

A.  A.  Allan,  driving  a  team  of  Malamute 
dogs  owned  by  Mrs.  Charles  E.  Darling,  of 
Berkeley,  Cal.,  won  the  all-Alaska  Sweep- 
stakes for  1912.  Allan's  time  for  472  miles 
from  Nome  to  Candle  and  return  was  87 
hours  and  32  minutes,  5  hours  and  '52  min- 
utes more  than  his  time  last  year  when  he 
won   the  race  with  the  same  team. 


E.  Mackay  Edgar,  who  had  Maple  Leaf 
II  built  for  the  British  International  Motor 
boat  Trophy  of  1910,  and  Maple  Leaf  III 
for  the  contests  at  Huntington  Bay  last 
year,  intends  to  make  another  trial  this  year 
to  recover  the  cup  now  held  in  this  coun- 
try. A  forty- foot  hydroplane  of  the  Saun- 
ders-Fauber  type  is  to  be  specially  designed 
and  constructed  to  Mr.  Edgar's  order  by 
the  builders  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster's 
Pioneer  and  Mr.  Edgar  Thornton's  Colum- 
bine. The  new  challenger  will  be  propelled 
by  Wolseley  engines.  They  are  to  be  ar- 
ranged for  twin  screws,  and  their  aggregate 
horsepower  will  be  about  600. 

A  new  record  for  the  Boston  Marathon 
was  set  by  Mike  Ryan,  of  the  New  York 
A.  C,  on  April  19th.  The  course  is  sup- 
posed to  be  about  twenty  miles  long  and 
Ryan  ran  the  distance  in  2:21:18  1-5  against 
a  field  that  included  Western  athletes,  Car- 
lisle Indians  and  some  of  the  fastest  and 
sturdiest  long-distance  men  in  the  East. 
The  former  record  was  2:21:39  -3-5,  held  by 
Clarence  DeMar,  of  the  North  Dorchester 
Athletic    Club. 

Harvard  won  a  hard-fought  game  of  soc- 
cer from  Columbia  upon  the  field  of  the 
latter  university  on  April  14th. 

Capital  fencing  marked  the  annual  team 
competition  with  duelling  swords  for  the 
Saltus  Trophy  at  the  Fencers'  Club,  on  the 
evening  of  April  8th.  The  home  team  was 
victorious  over  the  entrants  of  the  Boston 
A.  A.,  New  York  A.  C.  and  the  New  York 
Turn  Verein.  This  victory  of  the  Fencers' 
Club    is   the   first   in   four  years. 
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By  defeating  Joshua  Crane,  of  Boston, 
in  a  challenge  match  at  the  New  York 
Racquet  and  Tennis  Club  on  April  13th, 
Jay  Gould  retained  the  American  Court 
Tennis  Championship  title.  Gould  won 
three  straight  sets  with  a  score  of  6 — 3, 
6 — 2   and    6 — i,   respectively. 

By  his  victory  on  April  13th  at  the  court 
of  the  Tennis  Club,  in  West  Forty-first 
Street,  Reginald  Wigham  won  the  Cham- 
pionship Cup  of  the  Badminton  Club,  de- 
feating W.  B.  Johnstone  in  three  straight 
games  by  15 — 8,  15 — 6,  15 — 2.  Miss  Emily 
W.  Scott  won  the  women's  title  by  her  vic- 
nory  over  Mrs.  S.  W.  Collins,  who  was  the 
holder  of  the  championship  prior  to  her 
defeat,  the  tally  being  15 — 3,  15 — 1. 

The  championship  of  North  China  was 
won  by  the  Americans  at  the  international 
rifle  match  in  Tien-Tsin,  held  April  8th, 
according  to  a  cablegram  from  Peking, 
China,  to  the  Chicago  Daily  News.  Private 
Hendrickson,  of  the,  American  Legation 
Guard  in  Peking,  made  a  score  of  96  out  of 
a  possible  100.  Sergeant  Morris,  of  the 
Fifteenth  Infantry,  was  second,  with  a  score 
of  91,  and  Captain  Holcomb  was  third, 
with  90.  Considering  the  wind  and  rain, 
Private  Hendrickson's  score  was  remark- 
able. He  made  31  points  at  200  yards,  34 
at  500  and  31  at  600  yards. 


The  intercollegiate  rifle  shooting  cham- 
pionship was  won  this  year  by  the  team  of 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College,  who 
were   last  year's   champions   also. 

B.  M.  Higginson,  Jr.,  of  the  New  York 
A.  C,  a  former  Harvard  gunner,  won  the 
seventh  annual  national  championship  at 
clay  birds  over  the  Travers  Island  traps  of 
the  New  York  A.  C.  The  winner  made  the 
wonderful  score  of  185  out  of  a  possible 
200  targets,  breaking  the  previous  record, 
held  by  former  champion  H.  W.  Kahler, 
by  12  targets. 

The  Columbia  track  team  won  the  metro- 
politan intercollegiate  track  championship 
from  New  York  University  and  the  College 
of  the  City  of  New  York  by  scoring  102  x/2 
out  of  a  possible  117  points  in  the  meet  held 
on   South  Field  April  nth. 

At  San  Diego,  Cal.,  April  1st,  Louis  Dis- 
brow,  driving  the  Jay  Eye  See,  a  200-horse- 
power  motor  race  car,  set  a  new  world's 
record  for  one  mile  on  a  circular  dirt  track, 
cutting  the  old  mark  of  51  4-5  seconds  to 
38^  seconds,  a  reduction  of  13  1-5  seconds. 
The  record  was  made  at  a  meet  sanctioned 
by  the  American  Automobile  Association. 
The  previous  record  was  made  over  the  same 
stretch  in  1907  by  Barney  Oldfield  in  his 
famous  Green  Dragon, 
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From  an  illustration  by  Charles  Livingston  Bull  for  "The  Red  Patrol" 
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OUR  OLYMPIC  FLYERS 

By  EDWARD  LYELL  FOX 

Illustrated  with   Photographs 

What  We  May  Expect  from  Our  Athletes  in  Their  Battles  Against 
the  World  at  Stockholm 


VER  in  Palo  Alto  the 
sunshine,  dripping  golden 
from  the  red  eaves,  ran 
down  the  white  walls, 
softly  like  the  veinings 
in  marble.  To  the  west 
the  domed  towers  and  flat  roofs  of  Le- 
land  Stanford  lay  in  a  gray  silhouette 
against  the  blue  California  sky,  and  be- 
yond their  shadows  a  dark  oval  was 
slashed  in  the  grass — the  athletic  field  of 
the  university. 

There  a  great  dual  meet  was  being 
contested.  From  Berkeley  had  come  the 
strong  track  team  of  the  University  of 
California — virile,  brown-throated  men, 
like  those  of  Stanford,  to  whom  they 
are  as  Yale  is  to  Harvard.  Races  had 
been  run.  Sprinters,  their  spikes  tear- 
ing the  track,  had  burst  the  worsted  that 
marked  the  finish  of  their  events.  A 
thin-legged  long  distance  man,  going  the 
last  quarter  mile  on  sheer  nerve  and  win- 


ning, had  stumbled  into  a  comrade's 
arms.  Towering  football  men,  their 
thick  arms  driving  like  pistons,  had  sent 
the  sixteen-pound  shot  spinning  through 
the  air  and  thumping  into  the  sod.  But 
now  their  efforts  were  forgotten.  The 
crowd  was  watching  a  patch  of  upturned 
earth  before  which  the  high-jumping 
standards  were  placed. 

More  particularly  they  were  watching 
a  graceful-limbed,  straight-backed  man 
of  Stanford.  A  bathrobe  of  some  thin 
material  flowed  from  his  shoulders  and 
he  was  walking  unconcernedly  to  a  posi- 
tion facing  the  bar.  But  there  was  some- 
thing about  him — perhaps  it  was  the 
lithe  potentiality  of  his  body — that  made 
one  feel  he  was  different,  something  more 
than  the  others.  For  the  man,  you  see, 
was  Horine,  and  only  four  days  before  at 
the  Pomona  meet  he  had  broken  the  in- 
tercollegiate record,  clearing  6  feet  1^4 
inches   with  such   ease   that   the   officials 
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had  wondered  if  the  world's  record  was 
not  in  danger. 

And  as  Horine,  now  casting  aside  his 
bathrobe,  made  ready  to  jump,  a  mur- 
mur ran  along  the  crowd  that  he  was 
going  to  try  for  the  record.  A  moment 
later  a  little  man  with  a  megaphone 
leaped  up  from  the  grass  and  sent  his 
voice  a-booming: 

"The  bar  is  at  6  feet  6j/g  inches. 
Horine,  of  Leland  Stanford,  will  en- 
deavor to  break  the  world's  record  of  6 
feet  5^s  inches,  made  by  Sweeney  in 
New  York  City  seventeen  years  ago !" 
*■  A  crash  of  applause  drowned  his  last 
words  but  hushed  as  abruptly  as  it  had 
broken.  Horine,  making  ready  for  his 
effort,  was  walking  up  and  down — up 
and  down,  the  muscles  of  his  legs  and 
shoulders  playing  prettily,  crawling  un- 
der his  skin,  sliding,  swelling,  sliding, 
things  alive,  eager  to  break  into  swift 
action.  Then  he  stopped  suddenly  some 
distance  from  the  bar  and  stood  facing  it. 
Came  a  moment  of  statuesque  inaction — 
a  moment  when  the  crowd  shuffled  its 
feet  and  unconsciously  kept  from  cheer- 
ing. 


Then  he  took  a  step  forward — an- 
other, another,  faster,  faster, — a  con- 
tinuous drum  of  feet,  the  grass,  up-torn, 
rlying  in  tiny  clods;  a  last  bound  and, 
springing  as  if  from  some  mighty  coil  of 
wire,  Horine  shot  into  the  air,  above  the 
pine  stick,  clean  over  the  bar.  He  had 
broken  the  world's  record — a  record  that 
lor  seventeen  years  had  withstood  the 
attacks  of  the  best  jumpers  of  Europe 
and  America. 

And  of  such  stuff  is  our  Olympic 
team  made.  When  this  number  of  this 
magazine  appears  on  the  newsstands  our 
athletes  will  be  on  the  eve  of  their  bat- 
tle for  another  Olympiad.  They  will 
be  in  the  tents  at  Stockholm,  meeting  on 
Swedish  soil  the  picked  men  of  all  Eu- 
lope,  even  Africa,  Asia,  Australia — even 
from  the  north  of  our  own  continent, 
loyal  Canadians  hastening  to  the  aid  of 
Mother  England.  They  will  be  ready 
to  enter  upon  a  fight,  severer  even  than 
that  fought  by  the  plucky  little  team  of 
four  years  ago — the  team  that  snatched 
the  Shepherd's  Bush  Olympiad  from 
irate  Britain.  They  will  be  beset  by 
sharp    changes    of    climate,    by    adverse 
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training  conditions,  by  a  strange  system 
of  starting,  and  judging  events,  and  like 
Horine  they  may  beat  the  world — be- 
cause it  is  in  them. 

To  show  the  wonderful  powers  of 
some  of  the  men  who  are  carrying  the 
stars  and  stripes  at  Stockholm  this  ar- 
ticle is  being  written.  It  is  not  an  article 
of  prophecy.  Only  fools  prophesy.  That 
art  is  long  dead.  Instead  it  is  a  story 
of  potentiality — what  the  men  are  ca- 
pable of.  For  instance,  from  Horine's 
feat  we  conclude  very  naturally  that  the 
wing-footed  Stanford  man  is  the  best 
high  jumper  in  the  world.  We  know 
that,  in  condition,  he  will  beat  the  best 
that  all  Europe  can  send  against  him. 
To  him,  to  clear  the  fractional  parts  of 
the  inch  of  6  feet  4  is  hardly  an  exertion. 

But  should  anything  befall  Horine  the 
American  team  has  Grumpelt,  of  the 
New  York  Athletic  Club.  This  slender, 
brown-eyed  young  man  is  one  of  the  most 
consistent  high  jumpers  in  the  world. 
He  clears  6  feet  3  inches  regularly.  Be- 
sides there  is  Thorpe,  the  dark-skinned 
Indian  of  the  Carlisle  School,  who  can 


jump  6  feet  2^  inches.  But  more  of 
Thorpe  later. 

Unless  the  other  countries  have  a 
jumper  under  cover,  the  Americans  may 
sweep  this  event.  From  all  that  is 
known,  Passeman,  of  Germany,  is  their 
only  rival  who  needs  watching.  The 
springy  legged  Passeman  can  clear  6  feet 
easily,  but  rarely  has  he  bettered  6  feet  1 
inch.  Australia  has  a  man  named  C.  H. 
Kelly,  who  in  the  Melbourne  Champion- 
ships did  6  feet  1%  inches,  while  there 
is  not  a  native  Englishman  who  can 
leap  six  feet  in  competition. 

But  now  let  us  see  what  we  may  ex- 
pect from  our  sprinters — the  men  who 
run  from  100  to  400  meters.  Are  they, 
like  Horine  capable  of  meeting  the  sever- 
est test  and  never  breaking?    Listen: 

On  the  evening  of  Lincoln's  Birth- 
day last  a  man  sat  in  the  dressing  room 
of  a  Brooklyn  armory.  In  a  few  min- 
utes he  would  be  called  to  the  mark  of  a 
440-yard  special  to  meet  the  great  run- 
ner of  the  University  of  Chicago,  Ira 
Davenport — the  Davenport  who  had 
swept  everything  before  him  in  the  Mid- 
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die  West.  Record  after  record  had 
fallen  behind  his  swiftly  moving  legs. 
He  was  called  a  "second  Sheppard." 
As  the  man  on  the  bench  waiting  to  be 
called  to  the  trackside  thought  of  these 
things,  he  frowned.  He  was  tall,  rangy, 
dark-haired,  sharp-featured,  sad-eyed  Ro- 
senberger,  a  sprinter  of  the  Irish-Ameri- 
can  Athletic  Club. 

For  days  Rosenberger  had  been  think- 
ing of  this  meeting  with  the  great  Dav- 
enport. Again  and  again  he  had  been 
told  how  the  flyer  from  Chicago  had  a 
way  of  tearing  through  the  field  and 
once  in  front  leaving  the  others  behind, 
until  the  race  was  done.   And  then  when 
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Rosenberger's  friends  had  heard  that  he 
had  consented  to  meet  Davenport,  they 
came  to  him  protesting  and  begging  by 
turns.  They  knew  Rosenberger  was  not 
as  good  a  runner  indoors  as  he  was  in  the 
open  and  asked  him  to  defer  the  meet- 
ing. It  was  unfair,  they  argued.  Dav- 
enport was  a  crack  indoor  man.  Rosen- 
berger was  sacrificing  much.  But  the 
sad-eyed  youth  only  shook  his  head  and 
thanked  them  for  their  solicitude. 

Now  as  the  moment  grew  near  these 
things  came  back  to  him — and  he 
scowled.  Always  ill-humored  just  be- 
fore a  race,  Rosenberger's  face  took  on 
a  look,  new  and  strange. 
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"Who  is  this  Davenport,  anyhow?" 
he  muttered  to  himself  just  before  the 
announcer's  call  sounded  through  the 
building. 

And  as  he  walked  sullenly  to  the 
mark  it  was  not  hard  to  imagine  his 
slender  legs,  hard  and  pitiless,  about  to 
cut  through  the  field  as  if  they  were 
knives.  The  last  one  there,  he  saw 
Davenport,  calm  and  easy,  motionless, 
save  for  the  playing  of  his  graceful  mus- 
cles, and  with  just  the  suggestion  of  a 
smile  hovering  confidently  around  the 
corners  of  his  mouth.  At  the  sight  Ros- 
enberger's  scowl  blackened  and,  crouch- 
ing beside  him,  he  thought: 


"Cuts  through  the  field,  does  he? 
Well,  I'll  give  him  his  own  game." 

A  moment  later  the  starter's  pistol 
flashed  and  barked  and  to  a  forward 
lunging  of  bodies  they  swept  toward  the 
first  turn  — -  Rosenberger,  Davenport, 
Gissing.  The  others  were  behind,  al- 
ready out  of  it.  Now  a  band  struck  up  ; 
the  leaders  had  settled  into  their  strides ; 
the  race  was  well  on.  Suddenly  to  the 
astonishment  of  everybody  Rosenberger 
began  a  terrific  burst  of  speed.  With 
Davenport  gliding  along  at  his  heels  he 
had  broken  into  a  furious  sprint.  Foot 
by  foot  he  had  drawn  away,  expending 
all    his    forces,    running    as    if    the    race 
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were  for  two  hundred  and  twenty  yards 
instead  of  twice  that.  And  Davenport, 
knowing  well  that  no  man  could  hold 
that  pace,  refused  to  be  baited  and 
watched  Rosenberger  draw  farther  and 
farther  away. 

Down  the  stretch,  half  finishing  the 
race,  tore  Rosenberger  and  when  the 
timers  looked  at  their  watches  they  saw 
he  had  run  the  200  yards  in  23  seconds. 
Foolish  Rosenberger!  He  had  the  same 
distance  still  to  go.  Twelve  yards  be- 
hind him  glided  Davenport,  with  his 
easy  stride.  Now  gliding  more  swiftly 
he  began  to  creep  up  on  the  flying  leader 
■ — a  shadow  that  could  not  be  shaken  off. 
And  now  racked  by  that  awful  first  lap 
Rosenberger's  speed  was  ebbing.  Foot 
by  foot,  yard  by  yard,  he  gave  ground 
stubbornly.    But  always  Davenport  drew 


nearer,  nearer — the  gliding  shadow,  un- 
tiring, persistent.  Now  the  finish  line 
was  ahead  and  closing  with  the  rush 
that  had  caused  his  name  to  be  feared 
throughout  the  West,  Davenport  swept 
forward.  With  great  bounds  he  was 
closing  the  gap  when  by  sheer  nerve 
Rosenberger  prodded  his  weary  legs  into 
a  half  spurt  and  tumbled  over  the  line, 
a  winner  by  two  feet.  Mad  Rosenber- 
ger !  He  had  beaten  the  great  Daven- 
port! 

And  of  such  stuff  is  another  of  our 
Olympic  teams  made.  James  Maher 
Rosenberger — believe  it  or  not — of  pure 
Irish  descent,  is  a  man  who  can  run  the 
100,  200,  or  400  meters  at  Stockholm 
just  as  they  need  him.  Capable  of  run- 
ning the  100  yards  in  10  seconds,  the 
220  in  22  seconds,  the  440  in  48^  sec- 
onds, Rosenberger  is  one  of  the  most  ver- 
satile sprinters  of  the  American  team. 
Consider  the  men  he  has  beaten  at  dis- 
tances from  the  hundred  to  the  quarter 
mile — Davenport;  Frick,  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  flyer;  the  phenomenal 
Henry  from  Texas;  Lukeman,  the  Can- 
adian; Hayes,  of  Philadelphia;  the  fleet 
Gissing — even  the  wonderful  Mel  Shep- 
pard. 

At  this  writing  it  looks  as  if  Rosen- 
berger will  be  used  in  the  shorter  sprints 
as  well  as  in  the  lour  hundred  at  Stock- 
holm. With  Craig,  Meyer  and  Thomas 
also  for  these  events,  the  American  team 
would  appear  to  be  wonderfully  strong. 
There  is  Craig — as  lithe  as  Mercury 
must  have  been — the  former  Michigan 
star,  with  his  undisputed  record  of  9  4-5 
seconds  for  the  100-yard  dash  and  21  1-5 
for  the  220.  He  is  a  slow  starter  and  is 
naturally  best  in  the  furlong.  Now  that 
he  has  worked  into  form  Craig  is  a 
power  beyond  question.  Alvah  Meyer, 
wTho  comes  from  the  same  club  as  Rosen- 
berger— the  Irish-American — is  capable 
of  consistent  10-second  bursts  of  speed 
for  the  hundred  and  can  always  get  on 
the  right  side  of  22  seconds  in  the  fur- 
long. I  have  mentioned  Thomas  be- 
cause when  James  E.  Sullivan  discussed 
with  me  the  men  who  were  going  to 
Sweden  he  underlined  that  blond  young 
man's  name  three  times. 

"Thomas,"  he  told  me,  "is  a  dark 
horse.      He's  a   Princeton  boy  who  has 
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shown  such  remarkable  form  that  we 
are  warranted  in  taking  him.  He  can 
do  his  ten-second  hundred.  When  you 
tli ink  of  Thomas  remember  that  no  one 
conceded  Hobby  Cloughen  a  chance  at 
the  English  Olympiad — yet  he  came 
through." 

But  our  sprinters  will  face  stiff  op- 
position, especially  from  England.  In 
the  Oxford-Cambridge  games  three 
months  ago,  MacMillan,  the  sturdy  Can- 
tab, tore  through  a  hundred  yard  dash 
in  ten  seconds  flat.  And  he  raced  on 
a  heavy,  depressing  day,  with  the  air 
humid  and  still.  MacMillan  is  sup- 
posed to  be  better  in  proportion  at  the 
hundred  meters.  Consider,  also,  that 
German}'  has  a  sprinter  named  Herman 
Rau  who  ran  "Tex"  Ramsdell  off  his 
feet  in  the  200  meters  at  Shepherd's 
Bush.  Last  September  in  a  meet,  also 
at  Stockholm,  Rau  won  the  100  meters 
in  10  3-5  seconds  and  the  200  meters  in 
22  3-10  seconds — figures  that  appear 
ominous. 

Besides  Rosenberger  in  the  longer 
sprint — the  400  meters — America  has 
Davenport,  who  can  be  counted  on  for 
49  seconds  or  better  at  the  quarter  mile ; 
E.  F.  J.  Lindberg,  the  Chicago  A.  A. 
man,  who  is  just  a  fraction  of  a  second 
slower,  to  say  nothing  of  Kiviat,  Gis- 
sing,  and  Sheppard,  all  capable  of  turn- 
ing swift  quarters.  Against  them  Eng- 
land can  put  MacMillan,  who,  like 
Rosenberger,  is  versatile,  and  Anderson, 
an  Oxford  man,  who  does  50  seconds 
regularly.  From  Germany  will  come  the 
opposition  of  "Smiling  Hans"  Braun,  a 
consistent  49-second  performer  for  the 
quarter  mile.  But  if  America  be  driven 
to  it,  if  climatic  conditions  wear  down 
her  star  sprinters,  there  is  a  man  who 
can  be  drawn  from  the  middle  distance 
corps  to  run  his  quarter  with  the  rest  of 
them.  I  mean  John  Paul  Jones. 
Listen: 

A  race  is  about  started  in  the  great 
stadium  at  Cambridge.  It  is  the  one- 
mile  event  of  the  intercollegiate  cham- 
pionship program  and  gathered  under 
Harvard's  gray  walls  are  the  flower  of 
the  American  colleges.  At  the  starting 
line  a  slender,  lithe-legged  youth,  whose 
dark  hair  and  eyes  accentuate  the  pale- 
ness   of    his    face,    is    casting    worried 


ROSENBERGER,     WHO     CAN     SPRINT     ALL 
THE   WAY   IN    THE   QUARTER 

glances  down  the  track.  A  wide  "C" 
across  his  white  running  shirt  is  the 
carnelian  insignia  of  Cornell  Univer- 
sity. A  close  observer  would  have  no- 
ticed that  the  letter  rose  and  fell  per- 
ceptibly. The.  wearer  was  breathing 
nervously. 

For  the  dark-eyed  youth  was  Jones — 
John  Paul  Jones,  on  whom  all  Cornell 
was  depending  to  win  that  mile  and  an- 
other race  to  come  later  as  well.  And 
as  Jones  bent  to  his  mark  he  remem- 
bered the  trainer's  warning, — "Don't 
run  yourself  out.  We  need  you  for  the 
half  mile."  Then  a  pistol  barked  and 
Jones  wrent  swinging  away — the  carnel- 
ian letter  in  front,  the  pursuing  feet  of 
many  rivals  pattering  after  it.  So  they 
came  swinging  past  the  judges,  lap  after 
lap, — lithe  Jones,  the  others,  clearly  out 
of  it,  pattering  behind.     Then  a  strand 
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TEWANIMA,  THE   HOPI   INDIAN   WHO   IS 
BOOKED  FOR  THE  MARATHON 

of  red  worsted  was  strung  across  the 
track ;  the  timers  crowded  beside  it ;  the 
judges  became  more  alert.  And  a  mo- 
ment later  the  carnelian  letter  breasted 
the  worsted  and  Jones,  throwing  the 
broken  strands  off  his  chest,  walked  from 
the  track,  smiling.  He  had  broken  the 
world's  record — a  record  made  on  an 
August  day  sixteen  years  ago, — broken  it 
by  one-fifth  of  a  second ! 

When  they  told  him  that  he  had 
run  the  last  quarter  of  that  gruelling 
mile  in  60  1-5  seconds,  Jones  showed  no 
surprise.  Then  he  laughed  for  the 
trainer  remarked : 

"Yes,  and  he  ran  a  quarter  last  week 
at  Ithaca  in  fifty  and  a  fifth !" 

Such  is  John  Paul  Jones — the  man 
and  the  feats  of  which  he  is  capable. 
With  his  world's  record  time  of  4  min- 
utes 15  2-5  seconds  for  the  mile,  he  will 


be  sent  after  the  1,500  meter  run  at 
Stockholm.  But  this,  an  event  120 
yards  short  of  a  mile,  will  not  prevent 
Jones  starting  in  others,  notably  the  800 
meter,  the  3,000  meter  team  race,  and 
the  cross  country.  Besides,  if  needed, 
he  can  help  our  sprinters  in  the  400 
meter,  for  did  not  Jones  run  the  quarter 
mile  in  "fifty  and  a  fifth"  at  Ithaca? 
Those  given  to  extravagant  statements 
call  Jones  "the  greatest  all  round  dis- 
tance man  of  the  age."  He  is.  He  can 
run  his  swift  quarter  and  carry  his  speed 
up  to  ten  miles. 

But  Jones  will  have  able  support  from 
his  team  mates  in  the  800  and  the  1,500 
meters.  He  will  have  the  great  Shep- 
pard,  and  the  not  so  great  but  very  fleet 
Abel  Kiviat,  to  say  nothing  of  Oscar 
Hedlund,  the  sturdy  Bostonian,  and 
Harry  Gissing.  About  Sheppard  every- 
body knows.  He  is  true  and  tried.  He 
has  won  more  middle  distance  champion- 
ships than  any  athlete  dead  or  living. 
As  for  Kiviat,  he  has  run  the  half  mile 
in  1  minute  54  seconds,  the  1,000  yards 
better  than  2  minutes  14  seconds,  the 
mile  in  4:19.  He  is  rugged,  chunky, 
muscular,  not  of  a  nervous  temperament, 
like  Jones. 

Against  these  men  England  will  send 
some  mighty  middle  distancers.  For  in- 
stance, there  is  P.  J.  Baker,  the  Cam- 
bridge man,  a  star  at  the  half-mile  and 
the  mile.  Baker  is  really  a  remarkable 
runner  and  is,  I  am  told,  the  man  whom 
Jones  must  fear  in  the  1,500  meters. 
Another  fast  Englishman  is  A.  N.  S. 
Jackson,  of  Oxford,  capable  of  doing  un- 
der 4  minutes  20  seconds  for  the  mile. 
Besides  there  is  danger  from  Germany 
in  Braun.  In  the  English  champion- 
ships Braun  ran  away  from  Harry  Gis- 
sing and  in  the  1 ,500  meters  he  has  done 
4  minutes  15  seconds  consistently.  But 
as  good  as  these  foreigners  are  they 
cannot  overshadow  the  power  of  Jones 
and  his  team  mates  in  the  middle  dis- 
tance  division. 

In  the  longer  events,  in  the  3,000  me- 
ter, in  the  5,000  meter,  in  any  race  up 
to  ten  miles,  the  American  team  is  also 
potentially  great.  Besides  Jones,  who 
can  be  drawn  into  this  class  in  an  emer- 
gency, there  are  George  V.  Bonhag  and 
"Tel     Berna.     Both  are  record  holders. 
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Bonhag,  for  instance,  ran  a  record  two 
miles  on  an  indoor  track  at  Buffalo  in 
9  minutes  14  seconds.  Unusual  as  it 
may  sound,  Berna  made  the  record  for 
the  same  distance  on  an  outdoor  track, 
in  9  minutes  25  1-5  seconds.  Generally 
a  man  runs  taster  outdoors  than  in,  yet 
Bonhag's  armory  time  was  better  than 
Berna's  on  the  dirt. 

Besides  Bonhag  holds  practically  every 
American  distance  record  from  two 
miles  to  ten.  He  is,  in  a  measure,  a 
Christian  Scientist.  He  believes  in  the 
complete  mastery  of  the  mind  over  the 
body.  In  other  words,  if  an  English- 
man, if  a  German,  if  anyone,  should  be 
ahead  of  him  near  the  finish  of  3,000 
meters  at  Stockholm,  Bonhag's  mind 
will  say  to  his  weary  body:  "You  are 
not   tired.      You   must  win." 

And,  like  as  not,  Bonhag  will  win, 
for  he's  a  man  who  is  never  beaten. 
For  instance : 

Some  years  ago  Bonhag  met  Tom 
Longboat,  the  Indian,  in  a  three-mile 
match  race  at  Buffalo.  From  Canada 
came  Longboat  with  his  great  reputa- 
tion. He  had  never  been  beaten.  With 
him  came  a  number  of  Canadians  who 
spent  the  afternoon  before  the  race  bet- 
ting heavily  that  Bonhag  would  be  de- 
feated. These  things  Bonhag  knew — 
the  Indian's  undefeated  record,  his  won- 
derful speed,  the  confidence  his  sup- 
porters had  given  him.  But  Bonhag 
did  not  give  them  a  thought.  Instead  he 
sat  down  and  figured  out  a  schedule  for 
running  each  lap  of  the  three  miles  that 
he  thought  would  bring  him  to  the  finish 
with  about  one  stride  left  in  his  legs. 

The  race  started  and  Bonhag  began 
his  schedule.  Paying  absolutely  no  at- 
tention to  the  Indian,  he  swung  round 
lap  after  lap.  With  the  race  half  fin- 
ished, the  Indian  suddenly  quickened  his 
pace  and  forged  to  the  front.  Bonhag 
held  to  his  schedule  while  the  Cana- 
dians in  the  galleries,  seeing  the  Indian 
drawing  farther  and  farther  away, 
shouted  hoarsely.  Soon  Longboat  led 
by  twenty-five  yards  and  Bonhag  al- 
lowed him  to  hold  this  advantage  until 
the  start  of  the  last  half  mile.  Then 
something  happened. 

The  Indian,  who  had  been  loping,  be- 
gan to  show  signs  of  distress.     He  had 


made  his  effort  too  soon.  Bonhag,  a 
machine,  running  on  schedule,  so  many 
si  rides,  so  quickly,  for  each  revolution  of 
the  track,  looked  fresh.  Little  by  lit- 
tle he  began  to  close  the  gap.  A  quar- 
ter of  a  mile  from  the  finish  he  was 
only  fifteen  yards  behind.  Two  hundred 
yards  more  and  he  was  even.  Now 
Longboat,  rallying  desperately,  drew 
ahead  a  few  feet,  but  in  another  ten 
yards  the}'  were  shoulder  to  shoulder. 
Again  Longboat  tore  ahead  a  trifle,  only 
to  fall  back  as  Bonhag,  the  machine, 
running  easily,  passed  him  in  the  last 
gruelling  yards  to  the  tape. 

That  race  was  characteristic  of  Bon- 
hag. Always  he  runs  "on  schedule" 
and,  with  nerve  unshaken,  watches  his 
rivals  draw  away,  knowing  well  that 
he  can  cut  them  down  in  the  last  drive 
for  the  finish.  ."Tel"  Berna,  the  young 
Cornellian,  is,  from  all  I  can  gather,  the 
traditional  "dark  horse"  from  whom 
much  is  expected.  Fleet  of  foot  and 
sure  of  judgment,  Berna  can  run  his 
two  miles  well  under  ten  minutes  anc 
keep  going  until  he  and  the  cows  come 
home.  His  form  is  excellent,  his  nerve 
undoubted.  Then  there  is  William 
Kramer  for  the  10,000  meter  team  race 
and  the  six-mile  cross  country.  What 
other  nations  can  send  against  these  men 
is  not  known.  Certainly  there  can  be 
no  very  formidable  opposition  or  the 
foreign  exchanges  would  have  filled  their 
sporting  pages  with  something  besides 
the  sprinters  and  middle  distancers  of 
England  and  Germany.  Remember, 
too,  that  America  can  use  John  Paul 
Jones   for  the  longer   distances  as  well. 

Our  team  is  also  strong  in  the  Mara- 
thon. Four  years  ago  when  little 
Johnny  Hayes  cut  down  the  worn  Do- 
rando  and  raced  into  the  stadium  at 
Shepherd's  Bush,  winning  the  great 
Marathon,  a  slender  Hopi  Indian  was 
gliding  along  back  in  the  dust  some- 
where. He  was  Lewis  Tewanima,  one 
of  the  Hopis  from  Arizona, — a  sinewy 
legged  young  Indian  who  subsequently 
finished  in  ninth  place.  Tewanima  had 
been  told  to  follow  the  pace  set  by  Faw- 
shaw  and  being  in  the  habit  of  taking 
orders  he  had  obeyed  unquestioningly. 
But  Fawshaw  had  run  slower  than  the 
trainer  had  figured  so  when  the  end  of 
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the  Marathon  came  Tewanima  was 
hopelessly  beaten.  He  had  followed  his 
orders. 

The  little  Hopi  has  improved  won- 
derfully, though,  since  that  day  and  now 
he  runs  a  fast  race  all  the  way.  •  He  will 
run  that  Marathon  under  the  most  dis- 
couraging conditions  and  never  change 
the  stoicism  of  his  face.  He  may  win, 
but  if  he  doesn't  there  is  De  Mar, 
another  wing-footed  American.  Last 
spring  De  Mar  won  the  Boston  Mara- 
thon, breaking  the  record  made  five  years 
ago  As  that  record  was  made  by  Long- 
boat,  De  Mar's  feat  means  something. 

In  the  Pentathlon  and  the  Decathlon, 
the  all  round  championships  composed 
of  five  and  ten  events,  respectively,  it 
is  upon  another  Indian  that  America  is 
depending.  He  is  James  Thorpe,  a  six- 
foot,  dark-haired,  dark-eyed  Indian  from 


the  Carlisle  school.  Some 
years  ago  there  came  to  the 
athletic  field  at  Carlisle  the 
young  Indian  Thorpe.  Clad 
in  a  suit  of  overalls,  he 
wanted  to  compete  with  his 
schoolmates  in  their  light 
athletic  costumes.  Thorpe 
had  never  seen  a  high  jump 
standard  or  hurdle  before. 
Yet  in  his  overalls  he  jumped 
five  feet  nine  inches  and 
raced  over  the  hurdles,  skim- 
ming them  like  a  bird,  with- 
out touching  one,  leaving  the 
other  Indians  far  behind. 

To-day  Thorpe  jumps  six 
feet  two  and  a  half  inches  in 
the  high  jump  and  over 
twenty-two  feet  in  the  broad, 
besides  running  like  a  deer. 
He  clears  the  low  hurdles 
in  26  seconds,  the  high  hur- 
dles in  15  4-5  seconds;  he 
runs  a  hundred  yards  in  ten 
seconds,  440  yards  in  51 
seconds,  and  he  puts  the  shot 
44  feet  when  he  is  not  throw- 
ing the  hammer  148  feet. 
So  much  for  Thorpe  and  his 
powers  that  ought  to  bring 
more  points  to  America. 

But  to  our  great  jumpers: 
One  day  last  summer  a 
tall,  well-muscled  man  of 
twenty-seven  years  stood  at  the  head  of 
the  path  leading  to  the  broad  jump  take- 
off. He  was  Piatt  Adams  and  on  his 
white  running  shirt  flew  the  red-winged 
foot  of  the  New  York  Athletic  Club. 
For  a  moment  Adams  was  motionless, 
the  long  muscles  of  him  a-quiver  with 
repressed  force.  Then  he  broke  into 
action  and  tore  the  dirt  in  a  swift  bolt 
for  the  take-off  board.  Rising  lightly 
into  the  air,  he  bounded  twenty-five  feet 
— a  record.  On  landing,  though,  he  had 
the  misfortune  to  hit  the  dirt  with  his 
hands.  This  meant  that  the  jump  had 
to  be  measured  from  where  his  hand 
touched  the  ground,  reducing  the  dis- 
tance to  23  feet  9l/>  inches. 

Yet  that  leap  showed  what  Adams  is 
capable  of.  If  driven  to  the  limit,  he 
has  it  in  him  to  make  that  jump  at 
Stockholm,  to  outdo  any  jumper  in  the 
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world.  But  besides  being  a  broad 
jumper  Adams  can  do  over  0  feet  1 
inch  in  the  high  jump;  5  feet  3^  inches 
in  the  standing  high  jump;  10  feet  9 
inches  in  the  standing  broad  jump;  34 
feet  l]/2  inches  in  three  standing  jumps; 
49  feet  2  inches  in  a  run,  hop,  step,  and 
jump,  and  103  feet  lx/i  inches  in  ten 
standing  jumps — feats  over  which  only 
Leahey  and  Walsh  of  England's  team 
cast  their  shadows. 

In  the  pole-vaulting  division,  Amer- 
ica is  also  strong.  With  Babcock,  Bel- 
lah,  Cooke  and  Coyle,  the  lion's  share 
of  the  points  should  go  to  this  country. 
All  of  the  vaulters  are  capable  of  doing 
over  12  feet  8  inches.  Bellah  has  done 
12  feet  9  inches.  Of  the  three,  Bab- 
cock is  the  most  interesting  as  he  is  the 
most  erratic.  Last  spring  during  the 
intercollegiate  championships  Babcock 
won  first  place  by  his  very  erraticness. 
Gardner,  the  great  Yale  vaulter,  was  so 
astounded  by  the  ease  with  which  Bab- 
cock cleared  12  feet  8^8  inches  that  he 
could  do  nothing  like  his  best.  Babcock, 
you  see,  had  never  equaled  anywhere 
near  this  height  before. 

Babcock  is  captain  of  the  Columbia 
University  track  team.  He  stands  over 
six  feet  and  under  his  ruddy  skin  is  an 
endurance  that  promises  well  for  the 
wear  and  tear  at  Stockholm.  Some- 
times he  fails  at  1 1  feet  9  inches,  but 
when  he  has  one  of  his  good  spells  there 
are  few  who  can  equal  him. 

And  just  as  our  jumpers  and  vaulters, 
like  our  sprinters  and  runners,  are  strong 
of  power  and  of  heart  so  are  the  weight 
men.  Let  me  show  you  the  spirit  that 
characterizes  all  of  them.  Last  autumn 
McDonald,  the  giant  shot-putter  of  the 
Irish-American  Athletic  Club,  made  the 
trip  to  the  Canadian  championship  at 
a  moment's  notice.  He  did  not  get  a 
leave  of  absence  from  his  job  until  the 
last  minute  and  had  no  time  to  go  home 
even  to  get  his  athletic  togs.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  he  had  to  run  to  catch  the 
train.     Now  McDonald  is  six  feet  four 


inches  and  weighs  350  pounds,  so  you 
can  see  his  running  means  something. 
Arriving  in  Montreal,  he  spent  the  en- 
tire morning  before  the  games  trying  to 
find  a  track  suit  and  shoes  to  lit  him. 
There  wasn't  a  shirt  in  all  Canada  that 
would  stand  the  strain.  So  McDonald 
competed  in  his  undershirt.  Moreover, 
he  had  no  proper  foot  equipment  and 
that  was  serious.  There  was  not  a 
locker  in  the  Montreal  clubhouse  that 
would  give  up  a  pair  of  spiked  shoes  big 
enough  to  fit  him.  So  he  went  out  on 
the  field  in  his  street  shoes,  and  despite 
the  sloppy  condition  of  the  ground  drove 
the  iron  ball  47  feet  10  inches.  It  was 
the  greatest  put  ever  recorded  in  street 
shoes,  under  adverse  conditions  and  was 
characteristic  of  the  man — characteristic 
of  all  the  men  who  are  in  Stockholm 
with  our  national  shield  on  their  shirts. 

In  the  discus  there  is  another  man 
who  rises  beyond  himself  when  big 
things  hang  in  the  balance.  He  is  Mar- 
tin Sheridan,  the  three-time  discus  cham- 
pion of  the  Olympiads.  Tall,  heavily 
muscled,  Sheridan  is  capable  of  stand- 
ing the  greatest  exertions  that  may  be 
asked  of  him.  An  example  of  the  man's 
wonderful  endurance  is  at  hand  in  the 
all  round  championships  of  1909.  Sheri- 
dan, racked  by  the  strain  of  ten  events, 
wore  off  twenty  pounds  in  two  hours — 
and  won.     He  is  all  nerve. 

So  it  is  with  the  shot-putters  and  ham- 
mer throwers.  Besides  McDonald  there 
is  Ralph  Rose,  the  giant  Californian, 
whose  long  gorilla  arms  dangle  loosely 
to  his  knees.  And  Rose  is  in  form  again 
this  year.  Last  March,  competing  in 
an  indoor  meet  in  California,  he  made 
a  put  of  over  50  feet.  As  for  McGrath, 
the  burly  hammer  thrower,  he  can  al- 
ways be  counted  on  to  send  the  ball 
whirling  through  the  air  over  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  feet.  And  with  one  of 
these  terrific  throws,  Stockholm  may  see 
the  hopes  of  all  Europe's  athletic  teams, 
tied  to  the  swirling  wire,  go  splashing 
out  into  the  North  Sea. 
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T  is  not  difficult  to  find  St.  Pierre- 
Miquelon  once  you  have  been  told 
where  to  look.  The  little  archipel- 
ago, France's  sole  remaining  North 
American  possession,  lies  anywhere 
between  three  inches  and  a  foot  to 
the  right  of  Montreal,  according  to  the 
scale  on  which  your  map  is  drawn.  In 
the  former  case  this  remnant  of  empire 
suggests  nothing  more  than  a  flyspeck  on 
old  ocean's  troubled  bosom,  while  in  the 
latter  you  may  even  discern  the  outlines 
of  the  larger  islands. 

Finding  out  how  to  get  there  is  quite 
another  matter.  Courteous,  affable,  and 
altogether  charming  were  the  responses 
to  our  questions  of  the  agent  for  La 
Morue  Francaise  (The  French  Codfish), 
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by  which  name  for  some  inscrutable  rea- 
son the  concern  chooses  to  be  known 
which  operates  the  only  vessel  plying  be- 
tween the  mainland  and  those  desirable 
islands  of  somewhere..  His  letters  were 
instinct  with  good  fellowship ;  they 
breathed  an  almost  affectionate  interest 
in  everything  that  concerned  us.  You 
felt  that  you  would  like  to  know  the 
writer  more  intimately,  to  ask  him  out 
to  dinner,  and  to  take  him  to  the  theater 
afterwards.  But  as  for  actual  informa- 
tion, it  reduced  itself  on  analysis  at  the 
receiving  end  of  this  correspondence  to 
a  mere  trace. 

True,  the  good  ship  St.  Pierre- 
Miquclon  sometimes  entered  Halifax 
harbor,  but  such  a  course  was  not  to  be 
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depended  on.  We  were  much  more 
likely  to  meet  her  by  repairing  to  North 
Sydney,  Cape  Breton,  and  waiting  on 
that  far  strand  until  she  hove  in  sight. 
But  even  if  that  plan  failed,  the  com- 
pany refused  absolutely  to  be  blamed. 

Inasmuch  as  the  St.  Pierre-Miquelon 
is  the  only  link  binding  the  islands  after 
which  it  is  named  to  the  outside  world, 
it  was  important  that,  having  decided 
to  visit  the  French  colony,  we  should  es- 
tablish relations  with  the  steamer.     We 


had  gained  from  our  correspondence  an 
impression — not  yet  wholly  erased — that 
the  vessel's  movements  hinged  on  the 
whims  of  her  commander.  If  such  were 
the  case,  why  might  he  not  quite  as 
likely  be  in  the  mood  for  a  visit  to  Hali- 
fax as  to  North  Sydney?  We  ourselves 
had  often  been  advised  to  go  to  Halifax, 
as  doubtless  also  had  the  St.  Pierre- 
Miquelon  s  captain,  while  nobody  pre- 
vious to  our  mail  acquaintance  with  the 
company's   urbane   agent  had   ever  sug- 
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gested  a  visit  to  the  other  place.  Fol- 
lowing the  dictates  of  remorseless  logic, 
we  forthwith  shipped  for  Halifax  with 
hearts  for  any  fate. 

Note  the  rewards  of  pure  reason. 
Coming  on  deck  on  the  morning  of  our 
arrival  at  the  Nova  Scotia  metropolis, 
we  saw  rising  above  the  freight  sheds  of 
the  next  wharf  the  rusty  stacks  of  a  ves- 
sel which  was  patently  not  an  American 
liner.  We  moved  aft  and  her  bow  came 
within  our  range  of  vision.  It  was 
snubbed,  ugly,  powerful,  even  to  the  un- 
trained eye  designed  for  fighting  ice  and 
angry  seas  We  loosed  our  curiosity  on 
a  deckhand. 
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"She's  the  French  boat,"  he  replied. 
"Runs  somewhere  up  north — I  don't 
know.  First  time  she's  been  in  here  this 
summer." 

It  was  enough.  Our  deductive  pro- 
cesses had  not  led  us  astray. 

The  gentlemanly  agent  had  written 
that  when  the  St.  Pierre-Miquelon  did 
include  Halifax  in  its  itinerary  its  hour 
of  departure  from  the  port  was  noon,  so 
immediately  after  breakfast  we  went 
aboard,  bent  on  placing  no  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  a  great  and  friendly  nation's 
commerce — in  other  words,  on  not  de- 
laying the  vessel.  Her  decks  revealed 
none  of  the  usual  feverish  bustle  before 
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sailing  time.  A  couple  of  "hands"  shod 
in  wooden  sabots  were  draped  over  the 
taffrail,  industriously  strewing  cigarette 
ashes  on  the  ebbing  tide. 

Below,  in  the  combination  cabin- 
dining-saloon,  three  men  were  discussing 
a  bottle  of  red  wine.  They  discussed  it 
in  French,  with  many  gestures  and  fre- 
quent reference  to  Exhibit  A.  One  was 
tall,  spare,  and  partially  concealed  be- 
hind a  bristling  black  beard.  We  pres- 
ently learned  that  he  was  the  skipper 
and  that  the  whiskers  were  by  virtue  of 
his  office.  '  No  French  sea  captain  is 
possible  without  whiskers,  which  may 
explain  in  part  the  subordinate  position 


of  the  French,  woman  in  the  battle  of 
life.  Another  was  short,  with  fierce 
moustachios;  this  was  the  purser.  The 
third  was  of  medium  height  and  broad  ; 
he — we  gleaned  this  information  later — 
was  chef  mecanicien.  He  remarked 
"Good-afternoon,"  which,  also  later,  we 
found  was  the  sum  of  his  English. 

Yes,  we  might  take  passage  for  St. 
Pierre  aboard  the  good  ship.  She  would 
sail  about  noon.  The  slight  indefinite- 
ness  of  the  hour  was  the  least  bit  sur- 
prising to  tourists  accustomed  to  the  ar- 
bitrary American  style  of  following 
schedule,  but  as  the  intervening  period 
gave  opportunity  for  a  few  purchases  in 
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Halifax  it  was  satisfactory.  A  few  min- 
utes before  noon  we  boarded  the  ship 
again,  full  of  lunch  and  expectations. 

"But  we  shall  perhaps  not  go  until 
three,"  said  the  purser.  "You  will  be 
quite  safe  in  not  coming  aboard  before 
three." 

Ashore  we  went  again,  and  were  back 
with  an  ample  margin,  only  to  learn  that 
the  captain  had  decided  that  five  would 
be  a  more  propitious  hour  than  three  for 
setting  forth. 

Halifax  had  already  begun  to  pall,  so 
this  time  we  concluded  to  remain  on 
ship  and  see  what  befell.  Five  o'clock 
came,  and  half  past  five,  without  any 
fresh  signs  of  activity  except  that  now 
three  sailors  instead  of  two  smoked  cigar- 
ettes over  the  tafrrail.  The  Halifax 
clocks  chimed  six,  and  appetizing  odors 
drifted  forward  from  the  galley!  Then, 
at  the  very  moment  when  we  had  de- 
cided the  St.  Pierre-Miquelon's  relations 
to  the  noble  art  of  navigation  to  be  about 
the  same  as  that  of  a  stationary  wash- 
tub  the  purser  came  forward. 

"Dinner  is  ready,"  said  he.  "The 
captain  will  not  start  until  after  din- 
ner. 
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At  sunset  that  evening  the  vessel 
stuck  her  snub  nose  into  the  channel 
tide,  and  we  realized  that  we  had 
wronged  her.     She  was  not  a  fixture. 

Very  little  work  is  done  in  the  an- 
cient city  of  St.  Pierre  on  the  day  of  the 
bi-weekly  steamer's  arrival.  The  resi- 
dent population  is  said  to  total  only 
about  four  thousand,  but  seen  through 
the  fog — and  there  is  usually  a  fog  at 
St.  Pierre  in  summer,  the  monthly  aver- 
age reaching  a  maximum  of  twenty-one 
days  in  July — the  enthusiastic  populace 
as  it  packs  the  wharf  and  swarms  along 
the  quay  looks  like  an  army  of  the  unem- 
ployed. As  soon  as  the  passengers  de 
bark  the  electorate  repairs  to  the  post- 
office  to  await  the  distribution  of  mail, 
and  as  this  process  is  not  completed  until 
well  into  the  evening  every  other  Thurs- 
day becomes  a  holiday  for  the  St.  Pier- 
rois. 

This  mad  passion  for  mail,  by  the 
way,  defied  our  attempts  to  analyze  it  as 
long  as  we  remained  in  the  city.  Cer- 
tainly it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  peo- 
ple who,  considered  en  masse,  know  or 
care  less  about  what  is  going  on  in  the 
great  world  beyond  its  horizon.     With- 
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in  arm's  reach,  yet  unattainable,  Hows 
the  world's  news  over  the  French  and 
British  cables,  which  emerge  here  from 
the  sea  for  a  momentary  breathing  spell 
before  dipping  into  the  last  lap  of  their 
three-thousand-mile  race,  lint  the  citi- 
zen's interests  are  bounded  by  the  shore 
of  his  three-by-four  island  and  the  fish- 
ing vessels  which  ply  the  neighboring 
waters;  what  lies  beyond,  of  whatever 
gravity,  even  though  it  concerns  Mother 
France,  is  alien  and  dull.  How  explain, 
then,  the  bi-weekly  gathering  at  the 
post-office,  unless,  indeed,  it  serves  the 
same  end  as,  for  instance,  a  quilting  bee 
in  our  own  rural  districts? 

The  lordly  indifference  to  extra-insu- 
lar affairs  was  well  illustrated  by  a  scrap 
of  conversation  overheard  on  the  Quai 
de  la  Ronciere,  which  is  St.  Pierre's 
Broadway.  It  happened  that  our  visit 
coincided  with  the  season  of  strained 
relations  between  France  and  Germany 
over  the  Moroccan  question.  There  was 
a  distinct  possibility  of  war,  to  judge 
by  outward  seeming.  Now  and  again, 
in  spite  of  the  rules,  some  scrap  of  in- 
formation about  what  was  transpiring  at 


Paris  and  Berlin  would  creep  out  of  the 
cable  offices  and  circulate  along  the  quay. 

One  of  the  unfounded  rumors  thus  set 
afloat  had  it  that  the  French  ambassador 
to  Germany  had  been  recalled.  Had 
the  story  been  true  it  would  have  meant, 
in  all  probability,  war  between  St.  Pi- 
erre's motherland  and  an  exceedingly 
formidable  power.  On  the  morning  the 
yarn  was  circulated  we  chanced  to  wit- 
ness a  meeting  between  two  of  the  city's 
substantial  men  of  affairs,  both  inter- 
ested heavily,  as  nearly  everyone  is,  in 
the  cod  fisheries. 

"Have  you  heard,"  asked  Citizen 
Number  One,  "that  the  French  ambas- 
sador to  Berlin  has  been  recalled?" 

"No — can  it  be?"  replied  Number 
Two.  "And  do  you  know  whether  the 
capelin  (the  great  summer  bait  fish) 
have  struck  in  on  Miquelon?" 

In  April  St.  Pierre's  population  may 
easily  rise  to  ten  or  fifteen  thousand.  In 
July,  when  we  arrived,  the  "floaters" 
were  on  the  fishing  grounds — Grand,  St. 
Peter's,  and  the  other  banks — collecting 
the  two  million  dollars'  worth  of  codfish 
which,    filtering    annually    through    this 
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remote  harbor,  affords  the  community  a 
wholly  adequate  raison  d'etre. 

There  is  yet  another  industry  pursued 
in  St.  Pierre-Miquelon,  intermittent,  un- 
dependable,  but  even  more  romantic 
than  cod-fishing.  We  heard  of  it  first 
at  the  Cafe  du  Midi,  our  home  for  two 
weeks  and  a  half,  when  we  met  its  arch- 
hero. 

The  French  Fourth  of  July — the 
Fourteenth — was  at  hand.  In  conse- 
quence there  gathered  in  the  city  the 
people  of  the  outports,  or  distant  Mique- 
lon  and  nearby  He  aux  Chiens.  Among 
them  was  a  personable  young  French- 
man, his  wife,  and  two  attractive  chil- 
dren, bent  on  seeing  the  football  game 
and  the  open-air  cinematograph  show  in 
the  evening.  It  was  not  from  his  lips 
that  we  heard  the  story,  but  had  we 
not  become  interested  in  him  it  would 
never  have  occurred  to  us  to  ask  others 
what  sort  of  life  a  refined,  educated  man 
led  on  desolate  Miquelon,  with  its  three 
hundred  square  miles  and  five  hundred 
souls.  And  so  our  ears  might  never  have 
been  enchanted  by  the  story  of  this 
Monte  Cristo  of  Fogland. 

For  St.  Pierre's  other  great  industry 
is  treasure  hunting,  and  the  man  from 
Miquelon  is  the  only  one  we  have  ever 
met  who  is  credibly  reputed  to  have 
made  money  at  it. 

The  treasure  hunters  find  their  justi- 
fication in  the  frequent  shipwrecks  along 
this  coast  and  the  many  changes  of  own- 
ership the  archipelago  has  experienced. 
In  the  forty  years  from  1778  to  1816 
the  colony  was  seized  by  Great  Britain 
and  returned  to  France  by  treaty  five 
times.  The  local  theory  is  that  every 
time  the  British  swooped  down  like 
wolves  on  the  fold  the  French  repaired 
to  the  deserted  hills  behind  the  city — St. 
Pierre  is  built  on  a  lip  along  the  har- 
bor's edge,  with  a  barren  wilderness 
back  of  it — to  bury  their  silver  spoons. 
Much  of  this  property,  according  to  the 
natives,  was  never  recovered,  whereby 
is  presented  a  wide  field  for  speculation. 

Several  years  ago  a  poor  Miquelon 
fisherman  suddenly  blossomed  out  as  a 
man  of  wealth.  One  day  he  was  a  strug- 
gling seaman,  in  debt  to  the  company 
which  outfits  fishing  boats.  On  the  next 
he  had   moved  to   St.   Pierre,  center  of 


lief  and  light  in  the  colony,  and  settled 
down  to  a  life  of  affluent  idleness.  He 
built  a  house  at  a  cost  of  thirty  thousand 
francs.  When  it  was  completed  his 
neighbors,  dumb  with  amazement,  heard 
him  order  it  torn  down,  to  be  raised  on 
lines  more  to  his  liking.  His  old  friends 
naturally  were  divided  between  a  theory 
that  he  had  found  a  genie  in  a  bottle  and 
a  suspicion  that  he  had  sold  himself  to 
the  devil  for  spot  cash.  As  for  the  fish- 
erman himself,  he  followed  his  primrose 
path  quite  unsympathetic  to  public  curi- 
osity. 

Presently  another  resident  of  the  col- 
ony began  to  live  at  a  pace  beyond  his 
apparent  income,  though  with  less  osten- 
tation than  the  first.  Then  after  some 
years  of  luxury  the  erstwhile  poor  Mi- 
quelon fisherman  died.  His  widow,  al- 
though she  knew  no  more  than  her 
neighbors  about  the  source  of  her  hus- 
band's wealth,  never  doubted  that  he  had 
left  a  large  estate  and  deemed  it  fitting 
to  order  from  France  an  expensive  gran- 
ite monument.  But  before  it  arrived  the 
fisherman's  administrators  had  discov- 
ered that  he  left  nothing  beyond  what  he 
had  bought  and  paid  for  during  his  life- 
time— neither  stocks,  bonds,  nor  bullion. 
There  was  not  even  enough  to  pay  for 
the  monument,  which  to  this  day  lies 
where  it  was  unloaded  on  the  steamboat 
wharf  at  St.  Pierre. 

Meantime  the  surviving  actor  in  this 
drama  of  treasure  trove,  the  amiable  gen- 
tleman referred  to  above  as  a  Monte 
Cristo  of  Fogland,  continued,  and  con- 
tinues, to  prosper.  The  statement  is  of- 
fered on  reasonably  good  authority  that 
once  every  year  he  sends  his  brother  to 
Montreal  with  a  bag  filled  with  oblong 
gold  coins  about  as  long  as  a  man's  fin- 
ger. These,  presumably,  are  exchanged 
in  the  Canadian  financial  center  for 
enough  modern  currency  to  carry  the 
family  along  in  comfort  for  another 
twelvemonth. 

Obviously  it  was  unbearable  that  the 
mystery  surrounding  the  source  of  this 
sudden  wealth  should  persist.  So  the 
good  people  of  the  two  islands  have 
evolved  an  explanation  that  has  at  least 
the  merit  of  explaining  whether  or  not  it 
be  the  truth.  And  there  is  no  substan- 
tial reason  why  it  may  not  be. 
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The  story  goes  that  the  fisherman, 
who  appears  to  have  been  a  devotee  oi 
the  rest  cure,  was  strolling  idly  through 
the  waste  places  of  Miquelon  one  day 
when  he  came  upon  a  brick-rooted  grave 
marked  by  a  wooden  cross,  well  hidden 
in  the  woods.  He  had  seen  this  lonely 
grave  before.  It  was,  in  fact,  well  known 
to  the  fishermen  of  Miquelon,  although 
none  could  tell  whose  resting  place  it 
was.  They  took  it  for  granted  that  here 
had  been  laid  away,  in  a  time  antecedent 
to  the  memory  of  any  living  person,  some 
poor  seaman  from  among  the  many  who 
had  perished  on  this  ill-omened  coast. 

Our  fisherman  dreamily  contemplated 


the  melancholy  spot.  Presently  a  ques- 
tion began  to  fret  him.  If  this  were  in- 
deed the  grave  of  a  shipwrecked  seaman, 
uh\  was  it  located  so  far  back  from  the 
shore,  heir  in  the  depths  oi  the  hills? 
lie  puzzled  over  this  problem  without 
receiving  any  light  until  finally  a  reck- 
less resolution  developed — he  would  seek 
the  answer  in  the  grave.  With  trem- 
bling hands  he  pulled  the  bricks  apart 
and  began  to  dig.  Then — the  chest,  the 
store  of  gold,  hysterical  joy! 

Finding  the  cache  was  not  all,  how- 
ever. France  demands  two-thirds  of  all 
treasure  trove,  and  the  fisherman  was  re- 
luctant to  share  in  that  proportion.     Yet 
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the  coin  was  not  of  a  kind  to  circulate 
in  St.  Pierre  without  provoking  irritat- 
ing inquiry.  At  last  he  took  the  dilemma 
to  the  one  man  of  education  he  knew, 
and  soon  afterward  both  of  them  began 
to  display  symptoms  of  wealth.  The 
grave  in  the  woods,  according  to  the 
accepted  theory,  had  been  dug  by  surviv- 
ors of  some  ancient  wreck,  who  had 
never  been  able  to  return  to  claim  their 
treasure. 

You  may  hear  a  score  of  such  tales  in 
the  St.  Pierre  cafes,  all  told  with  such 
circumstantially  as  to  render  them  al- 
most plausible.  There  is,  for  example, 
the  one  of  a  citizen  who  was  directed  in 
a  dream  to  dig  in  his  cellar,  and  succeed- 
ed only  in  uncovering  the  mouldy  bones 
of  twenty  men,  drowned  in  some  forgot- 
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ten  shipwreck  and  interred  in  a  common 
grave.  And  there  is  another  of  two 
youths  rambling  among  the  uninhabited 
hills  behind  the  town,  who  stumbled  up- 
on the  end  of  an  anchor  chain  in  a  muddy 
brook  where  no  anchor  chain  could  pos- 
sibly have  come  except  through  human 
planning.  But  while  they  were  trying 
to  trace  it  the  rusted  links  crumbled  into 
nothingness,  and  the  secret  of  the  treas- 
ure hidden  in  the  muck  at  its  end  was 
never  revealed. 

In  spite  of  the  indifference  of  the  good 
people  of  St.  Pierre  to  matters  outside  the 
colony,  they  were  capable  of  displaying 
a  lively  curiosity  as  to  the  traits  of  the 
stranger  in  their  midst.  This  was  not 
remarkable,  as  the  tourist  is  a  rare  bird. 
In   the  summer  before  our  advent  five 
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Americans  had  found  their  way  to  these 
shores,  while  we  were  the  first  of  the  cur- 
rent year's  harvest.  We  immediately 
leaped  into  the  prominence  of  town  ce- 
lebrities. As  we  explored  the  narrow- 
streets  or  took  constitutionals  along  the 
Route  Savoyard  we  would  hear  sup- 
pressed cries,  "Les  A mcricanis ,"  and  be 
conscious  without  turning  that  eager 
faces  were  filling  the  windows  and  active 
tongues  doubtless  commenting  on  our 
singular  appearance.  The  St.  Pierrois 
love  their  city ;  most  of  them  knew  noth- 
ing else,  unless  through  a  hasty  visit  to 
the  barren  Newfoundland  coast  thirty 
miles  away,  yet  they  never  could  com- 
prehend why  anyone  should  desire  to 
visit  the  place  unless  on  business. 

The  landlady  of  the  Cafe  du  Midi,  a 
stern-faced  Basque  without  a  word  of 
English  to  her  tongue,  and  her  charming 
daughter.  Graciana,  were  especially  fa- 
vored in  being  able  to  make  a  close  study 
of  our  personal  tastes.  The  former's  re- 
solved itself  into  a  still  ungratified  per- 
plexity over  our  rejection  of  the  minia- 
ture feather  bed  which  she  and  her  com- 
patriots like  to  draw  over  themselves  at 
night,  coupled  with  our  weakness  for  a 
fire  in  the  open  grate  on  chill,  foggy 
evenings  The  problem  was  stated  by 
Graciana. 

"Why  for  you  not  use  this,"  pointing 
to  the  young  feather  bed,  "which  is  for 
warm,  and  you  use  this,  which  is  for 
warm  aussif" 

Graciana,  for  her  part,  was  continu- 
ally horrified  by  our  occasional  use  of 
water  unadulterated  as  a  beverage.  She 
never  saw  us  take  it  without  shuddering. 
Her  own  and  the  general  practice  was  to 
combine  water  and  vin  ordinaire  in  the 
proportions  of  two  to  one,  thus  render- 
ing whatever  bacteria  might  lurk  in  the 
former  gloriously  drunk  and  impotent. 
Apparently  her  method  was  a  success, 
for  her  dark  skin  fairly  glowed  with 
health. 

It  is  in  the  cafes  that  the  social  life 
of  the  island  centers.  They  were  all 
true  to  the  ancient  French  type,  with 
bars  which  were  for  convenience  in  set- 
ting forth  bottles  rather  than  for  stand- 
ing in  front  of,  as  is  the  American  habit, 
since  everybody  chose  to  sit  at  the  little 
tables  and  dally  long  over  a  drink,  and 


with  real  barmaids,  one  or  two  of  whom 
were  actually  pretty.  They  were  also, 
judging  from  their  names,  a  concession 
to  the  poetic  instinct  of  the  people.  Be- 
sides the  Noontide  Cafe,  whose  hospi- 
tality we  enjoyed,  there  were  the  Cafe 
du  Printemps,  the  Cafe  Joinville,  the 
Cafe  des  Marins — which  sounds  much 
better  in  the  native  tongue  than  its  Eng- 
lish equivalent  of  Sailors'  Saloon — and  at 
least  a  score  of  others. 

At  one  you  met  the  solid  business  man 
sipping  his  aperitif,  usually  a  small  glass 
of  Madeira,  at  eleven  and  six,  and  in  the 
evening  discussing  the  shortcomings  of 
the  home  government  over  a  glass  of 
mingled  creme  de  menthe  and  lukewarm 
water — a  most  nauseous  drink;  at  an- 
other the  untutored  fisherman  consumed 
rum  from  France's  West  Indian  colony 
at  two  sous,  a  little  less  than  two  cents, 
per  glass,  sallying  forth  in  the  middle  of 
the  night  in  groups  of  four  and  five  to 
pour  his  deep-sea  songs  into  the  en- 
chanted ears  of  the  more  respectable 
citizens. 

We  had  made  the  acquaintance  on  the 
steamer  of  Pierre  d'Androt,  a  tall,  slen- 
der, handsome  young  fellow  on  his  way 
to  the  enjoyment  of  a  two  weeks'  leave 
of  absence  from  the  French  Cable  Com- 
pany's offices  in  America.  Whereas  in 
the  American  small  city  the  ambition  of 
every  youth  disinclined  to  manual  labor 
is  to  get  a  bank  position,  in  St.  Pierre 
it  is  to  enter  the  cable  offices,  which 
means  light  work  and  a  possible  transfer 
either  to  France  or  the  United  States. 
Pierre  delighted  us  with  his  manners 
and  his  flow  of  spirits.  In  the  eighteen 
hours'  run  from  North  Sydney  to  St, 
Pierre  we  had  opportunity  for  becoming 
reasonably  intimate,  and  for  the  first 
three  or  four  days  ashore  we  saw  much 
of  him.  Never  did  his  flow  of  small  talk 
flag  nor  his  spirits  droop. 

We  were  correspondingly  surprised  at 
finding  him,  one  day  at  the  dinner  hour 
— -we  took  our  meals  at  the  same  pension 
— decidedly  moody.  His  customary  per- 
siflage was  missing,  his  sunny  nature 
clouded.  In  vain  we  fished  for  an  ex- 
planation. 

"Where  is  madame,  your  mother?" 
we  asked.  The  good  lady,  a  widow,  had 
accompanied  her  son   from   New  York, 
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the  two  taking  the  all-rail  route  to  North 
Sydney  while  we  journeyed  by  water. 

"Mamma  dines  with  friends,"  was 
the  brief  reply. 

On  the  next  day  we  gathered  the  ex- 
planation. Pierre  was  engaged.  While 
he  had  been  wandering  over  Dog  Island 
with  us  that  afternoon  the  important 
question  had  been  popped,  with  happy 
results.  While  Pierre,  in  our  indifferent 
society,  had  been  playing  with  the  New- 
foundland puppies,  or  listening  to  "My 
Wife's  Gone  to  the  Country,"  as  ren- 
dered by  the  dreadful  phonograph  at 
the  cafe,  or  sipping  Normandy  cider,  his 
mother  had  been  interviewing  the  moth- 
er of  the  girl  and  a  marriage  had  been 
arranged.  No  wonder  Pierre  was  dis- 
trait. 

We  saw  little  of  him  after  that.  Terms 
having  been  settled  upon  satisfactorily, 
he  was  allowed  to  be  much  in  the  society 
of  his  fiancee.  Perhaps  they  would  not 
have  been  given  so  much  latitude  but 
for  the  fact  that,  after  ten  days,  Pierre 
must  sail  back  to  America,  not  to  return 
for  another  year,  and  still  a  second 
twelvemonth  must  elapse  before  they  can 
be  married — this  for  two  reasons.  The 
more  important  relates  to  finances.  The 
second  is  that  mademoiselle  is  in  mourn- 
ing. 


We  caught  our  last  glimpse  of  St. 
Pierre  from  the  stern  of  a  Newfound- 
land-bound tug.  The  air  was  clear,  the 
sky  a  melting  blue,  the  ragged  hills  be- 
hind the  town  scarcely  more  purple  than 
the  lifting  sea.  Far  to  the  north  swam 
the  outlines  of  Petit  Miquelon,  and  close 
at  hand  scarlet-belted  fishermen  from  He 
aux  Chiens  shouted  a  greeting.  As  the 
tug  puffed  out  into  the  channel  we 
caught  a  glimpse  of  the  battery  of  four 
rusted  cannon  which  constitute  France's 
North  American  armament. 

But  it  was  the  gray  city  on  the  har- 
bor's lip  which  held  our  eyes.  Out  of 
the  bustle  it  lies,  remote  from  the  steam- 
ship lanes,  self-contained  and  independ- 
ent as  the  winds  that  drive  its  fishing 
fleets. 

The  notes  of  the  cathedral  clock  crept 
out  across  the  sea. 

"It  is  two,"  said  my  companion.  "The 
captain  of  the  tug  promised  he  would 
start  at  ten.  He  was  only  four  hours 
late,  and  I  call  that  going  some." 

Further  comment  was  interrupted  by 
a  fiendish  shriek  from  the  sirene  de 
brume  at  Galantry  Head.  Then  the 
fog  closed  in  on  the  town,  blotting  it 
out  of  the  picture,  until  presently  all  we 
could  see  was  the  sorrowing  Christ  on 
"Calvary,"  watching  over  St.   Pierre. 
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T  was  very  long  ago,  perhaps  as  far 
back  as  the  times  in  which  naked, 
hairy  men  killed  their  dinners  with 
a  club  and  wagged  their  ears  at  the 
forest  noises,  that  the  movements  and 
■^  habits  of  the  birds,  and  something 
of  their  comings  and  goings,  were  noted 
and  interwoven  with  the  signs,  omens, 
and  weather  lore  of  our  race.  Even  to- 
day, among  countless  numbers  of  bird- 
lovers,  no  field  of  study  perhaps  affords 
better  food  for  reflection  than  the  migra- 
tory habits  of  even  our  commoner  birds. 
It  is  the  passing  of  the  migratory  species 
that  as  a  rule  furnishes  a  large  portion 
of  the  material  in  the  student's  note- 
book and  provides  for  the  most  learned 
naturalists,  also,  problems  that  stubborn- 
ly resist  solution.  As  a  large  number 
of  bird  species  spend  their  summer  with- 
in the  Arctic  seclusion  of  the  North  and 
as  a  rule  are  met  only  when  crossing  the 
continent,  it  follows  that  the  student 
must  of  necessity  get  acquainted  with 
them  during  the  time  they  stop  over  on 
their  journeying. 

Each  fall,  somewhere  near  cold  weath- 
er, even  the  least  observant  of  us  must 
come  to  the  realization  that  something  is 
missing  in  the  outside  world,  and  after 
a  spell  conclude  that  it  is  that  the  birds 
have  gone.  But  the  alert  student  has 
seen  the  bird-world  changing  almost  from 
day  to  day  as  the  season  advanced ;  has 
witnessed  the  slow  retreat  of  the  feath- 
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ered  friends  of  the  summer.  It  is  surely 
a  retreat;  not  the  Northward,  Ho!  of 
the  springtime,  when,  rank  behind  rank, 
the  grand  army  of  the  summer,  with 
gayest  of  music  and  brightest  of  colors, 
comes  surging  onward.  Then  the  heart 
in  each  feathered  breast  is  stirred  by  the 
mightiest  promptings  of  the  wild  crea- 
tures— the  desire  for  mates  and  homes — 
and  the  Northland  is  calling  seductively. 
But  in  the  autumn  the  movement  is  the 
reverse.  It  is  a  quiet  slipping  away,  a 
silent  leave-taking,  without  display  of 
song  or  gay  colors ;  a  time  when  thread- 
bare parents  mingling  with  their  imma- 
ture progeny  present  a  picture  which 
has  in  it  something  almost  pathetic.  The 
Northland  plainly  is  their  home,  and 
they  seem  to  leave  it  with  heavy  hearts, 
impelled  by  some  mighty  impulse  stir- 
ring within  them. 

The  southward  movement  is  carried 
on  so  unobtrusively  that  many  species 
have  bid  us  a  farewell  almost  before  we 
can  note  that  they  are  even  on  the  move. 
Of  course,  with  the  gregarious  species, 
such  as  the  shore  birds  or  waterfowl, 
the  great  flocks  congregating  in  the  au- 
tumn tell  the  story  of  their  passage.  But 
in  the  woods  and  thickets  the  summer 
denizens  seem  to  slip  away,  and  we  have 
less  direct  knowledge  of  their  move- 
ments. The  slow  retreat  takes  a  long 
time;  in  the  latitude  covered  by  this 
article  or  about  50°   N.L.,  it  is  spread 
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over  three  and  a  half  months,  i.e.,  from 
July  15  till  November  15.  As  the 
north-going  migration  ends  early  in 
June,  this  means  that  of  the  spring,  sum- 
mer, and  autumn  for  but  one  and  a  half 
months  are  the  birds  fairly  stationary. 
In  fact,  the  northward  movement  is 
scarce  well  over  when  the  southward  re- 
turn begins. 

Bird  migration  has  always  been  and  is 
yet  a  thing  of  much  mystery.     Let  the 


If  some  confiding  little  bird,  say  a 
common  yellow  warbler,  could  he  in- 
duced to  perch  on  the  window-sill  of 
some  naturalist's  studio  and  there  reveal 
the  secrets  of  his  feathered  kind,  he 
probably  would  be  interrogated  about  as 
follows:  Why  do  you  travel  by  night 
rather  than  by  day?  How  do  you  keep 
your  course  in  the  darkness?  Do  you 
recognize  the  contour  of  the  country  over 
which  you  pass,  or  do  you  just  feel  by 
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man  who  has  never  felt  the  thrill  of  this 
mystery  take  his  atlas  and  turn  to  a  map 
of  the  Western  hemisphere.  Let  him 
locate  the  Arctic  islands  north  of  North 
America,  say  75°  N.L.,  and  with  his 
pencil  draw  from  there  a  line  down 
along  the  coast  of  Labrador,  across  to 
Newfoundland,  and  down  to  Nova  Sco- 
tia, then  across  the  Atlantic  to  the  les- 
ser Antilles  in  the  West  Indies,  from 
there  to  Brazil  and  across  Argentina, 
and  finally  halt  his  pencil  in  Patagonia. 
He  will  have  traced  then  what  is  said 
to  be  the  southward  migration  of  the 
American  golden  plover.  But  let  him 
continue  the  course,  across  to  the  Pacific, 
northward  up  the  coast,  then  across 
Central  America  and  up  the  Mississippi 
valley,  through  central  Canada  and  back 
to  the  northern  islands.  He  will  then 
have  mapped  what  naturalists  have  given 
as  the  yearly  itinerary  of  this  wonder- 
ful bird, — a  journey  of  some  fifteen 
thousand  miles. 


•a  blind  sense  of  direction?  Do  you  fol- 
low your  parents  south  the  first  fall,  or, 
as  some  say,  lead  the  way? 

You  are  an  insect-eater  yet  you  left  in 
August,  when  it  was  very  warm  and 
there  were  myriads  of  dinners  on  every 
hand.  Why  did  you  go  so  early?  How 
high  above  the  earth  do  you  fly  on  calm, 
clear,  moonlight  nights?  Why  do  you 
seem  to  get  so  befuddled  when  you  en- 
counter the  lights  of  the  city?  How  far 
do  you  travel  at  one  flight  through  the 
darkness?  Have  you  any  '  recognized 
leaders  ?  And  many  more  relevant  que- 
ries might  be  put  to  this  little  companion 
of  the  summer,  who  lisps  away  cheerily 
from  the  shrubbery  about  every  town 
and  village  for  a  fleeting  season,  then 
slips  away  again  without  a  sign  of  fare- 
well. 

But  many  of  these  questions  have  been 
answered,  at  least  partially,  by  bird  stu- 
dents and  naturalists,  without  putting 
the  bird  directly  in  the  witness-box.    Co- 
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operative  work  by  several  observers  scat- 
tered along  the  north  or  south-going 
route  can  accomplish  much.  In  this  way 
the  time  of  migration,  distance  traversed 
during  a  given  period,  the  course  fol- 
lowed, etc.,  may  be  determined.  Other 
sources  of  information  are  the  dead 
specimens,  victims  of  misfortune,  picked 
up  so  plentifully;  the  well-known  voices 
of  species  that  can  be  recognized  at 
night,  as  they  pass  over  through  the  up- 


fairly  true  in  regard  to  the  finch  and 
warbler  families,  for  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  these  two  groups  seem  incapable 
of  very  swift  or  sustained  flight,  and 
most  of  the  warblers  and  many  of  the 
sparrows  are  night  travelers. 

The  exceptions  among  the  sparrows 
are  those  powerful  on  the  wing.  Thus 
the  redpolls  and  goldfinches  that  are  so 
swift  a-wing  that  they  can  defy  the  best 
effort    of    the    murderous    sharp-shinned 


BANK  SWALLOWS — PART  OF  A  LARGE  CONGREGATION 


per  darkness;  the  direct  evidence  fur- 
nished by  the  daylight  movements  of  the 
various  species;  the  effect  of  storms  and 
inclement  weather;  and  even  the  tel- 
escope, focused  upon  the  moon,  has  been 
utilized  by  some  naturalists  as  a  means 
of  securing  information. 

It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  night 
journeys  of  the  birds  are  undertaken 
chiefly  on  account  of  the  safety  that  the 
darkness  affords  from  the  attacks  of 
birds  of  prey.  The  hawks  do  not  ap- 
pear to  move  at  night,  and  thus  the  little 
would-be  victims  can  cover  vast  stretches 
of  open  and  dangerous  territory  without 
molestation  from  these  foes.  This  seems 


hawk  in  mid-air  migrate  by  day;  also 
the  Lapland  longspurs  and  snowflakes 
that  boldly  spend  their  lives  in  the  open, 
and  are  strong  and  swift  a-wing,  ask  no 
shelter  of  darkness  while  journeying. 
However,  both  the  last-mentioned  spe- 
cies sometimes  do  migrate  by  night.  The 
same  rule  holds  with  the  thrushes.  The 
veery,  weak  on  his  pinions,  travels  by 
night,  whereas  the  sturdy  robin,  a  fight- 
er, takes  to  the  highway  in  the  daytime. 
But  again,  as  though  to  refute  this,  the 
geese,  powerful  in  flight  and  without 
foes  of  the  air,  cover  great  distances  by 
night  as  well  as  by  day. 

Whatever    the    cause    of    these    night 


ALONG  THE  MUD  FLATS — MARBLED  GODWITS  AND  LESSER  YELLOWLEGS 


movements,  the  autumn  mornings  are 
apt  to  reveal  the  pilgrims  in  strange 
places.  A  bittern  in  a  field  of  standing 
grain,  a  wren  at  the  mouth  of  a  badger- 
hole  in  a  cut-bank,  a  flicker  in  a  hay- 
meadow,  miles  from  timber ;  veeries, 
white-throated  and  Harris  sparrows 
skulking  around  treeless  farm  premises 
on  the  prairie,  juncos  hiding  in  culverts 


or  below  the  sidewalks  in  prairie  towns, 
a  dozen  different  species  m  the  trees  in 
a  park  in  the  heart  of  a  big  city, — all 
are  mightily  out  of  place,  but  tell  to  the 
alert  student  the  story  of  the  night-time 
wayfarers. 

The  clump  of  trees  surrounding  the 
buildings  on  the  prairie  homestead  is  an 
excellent    place    to    meet    the    migrants. 


THE   BLACK    MARSH    TERNS    ALSO    GO   AFIELD 
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BROWN     THRASHER     GOES     WHEN 
LEAVES    BEGIN    TO    FALL 


When  overtaken  by  daylight  as  they 
cross  the  plains,  they  repair  to  the  han- 
diest shelter,  which  is  very  often  the 
farm  premises.  In  addition  to  the  spe- 
cies mentioned  above,  a  night  migrant 
commonly  noted  is  the  black-crowned 
night  heron.  As  a  rule  he  cannot  be 
seen,  but  his  raucous  "squawk"  rings 
out  from  the  September  darkness  and 
spreads  afar  the  tidings  of  his  passing. 
Though  he  prefers  the  still  darkness  for 
his  journey,  it  surely  cannot  be  that  he 
fears  any  foe  with  designs  upon  his  at- 
tenuated carcass.  He  seems  to  be  a  wise 
navigator,  exempt  from  disaster,  but  it 
is  not  so  with  his  little  companion  of 
the  marsh,  the  Carolina  rail,  who  fol- 
lows him.  The  latter,  with  his  awk- 
ward flight,  seems  destined  to  bump  into 
many  things  along  the  route,  and  the 
dead  bodies  tell  the  tale. 


Very  many  of  the  little  pilgrims 
that  start  for  the  South  never 
reach  it.  Not  the  least  of  the 
dangers  en  route  is  the  encounter- 
ing of  the  dazzling  electric  lights, 
tall  buildings,  telephone  and  tele- 
graph wires,  and  other  obstruc- 
tions in  the  cities,  especially  on 
cloudy  nights  when  the  flight  is 
low.  At  such  times  the  morning 
reveals  the  tragedies  of  the  night, 
when  little  bruised  bodies  lying 
here  and  there  in  the  streets  tell 
of  the  havoc  wrought.  Terrible 
sufferers  in  this  respect  are  the 
warblers.  Also  countless  thou- 
sands of  migrating  birds  have  per- 
ished miserably  by  being  blown 
out  to  sea  by  adverse  gales;  and 
blizzards  and  unusually  severe 
snowstorms  have  claimed  unnum- 
bered victims. 

Among  the  commoner  species 
that  seem  to  prefer  the  day  for 
their  journeying  are  the  geese, 
ducks,  swans,  cranes,  pelicans, 
crows,  hawks,  gulls,  terns,  —  all 
large  birds  and  strong  on  the  wing 
— also  the  blackbirds,  kingbirds, 
swallows,  nighthawks,  horned 
larks,  turtle  doves,  and  many  mem- 
bers of  the  plover  kind.  Of  these 
species,  the  ducks  and  geese  travel 
both  by  day  and  night.  It  is  as  day 
travelers  that  we  usually  think  of 
them,  yet  it  is  an  imposing  sight  to  see 
at  dusk  of  a  late  October  evening  a  long, 
quivering  string  of  mallards  striking  off 
above  the  dark  southern  horizon  to  jour- 
ney through  the  darkness  for  some  dis- 
tant port;  or  it  is  a  strangely  mystic 
thing  to  be  called  from  slumber,  long 
past  midnight,  by  the  yelling  of  a  hun- 
dred snow  geese  as  they  pass  over  noisily. 
Among  the  hawk  tribe,  the  American 
rough-legged,  marsh,  sharp-shinned,  gos- 
hawk, and  even  the  golden  eagle  may 
be  noted  commonly,  during  the  different 
periods  at  which  they  move  southward, 
posting  slowly  off  through  the  morning 
or  evening  hours.  Most  of  them  have 
an  eye  for  a  dinner.  The  slow-tacking 
marsh  hawk,  careening  along  low,  can 
at  a  moment's  notice  swoop  into  the 
grass  and  get  his  mouse ;  the  big  eagle 
can  drop  down  and  clutch  a  sleepy  prai- 
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rie  hare;  but  the  rough-leg  must  give 
up  his  journeying  and  turn  aside  for 
his  meals  and  hover  over  the  meadows 
during  the  morning  and  evening  hours. 
When  the  sharp-shin  feels  in  need  of 
a  dinner,  he  simply  puts  on  full  steam 
ahead,  fixes  his  eye  on  some  distant  wil- 
low clump  to  the  southward,  then  with 
lightning  wing  speeds  along  low  to  it 
and  sweeps  around  the  corner.  His  in- 
tention  is   to  surprise  some  sparrow,  or 


Gulf.  The  Franklin  gull,  Mack  marsh 
tern,  barn  swallow,  eave  swallow,  and 
bank  swallow  are  all  noteworthy  in  this 
respect.  For  two  weeks  or  so  after  the 
last  of  the  nestlings  in  these  gull  and 
tern  colonies  have  taken  wing,  the  flocks 
of  old  and  young  sally  out  from  the 
lakes  and  marshes  and  spend  the  day 
afield  upon  the  meadows  and  uplands; 
and  the  insect  hosts  abiding  there  suffer 
very  much  in  consequence  of  the  visits. 


BLACKBIRDS   VISITING   AN    OAT-FIELD 


to  cut  him  off  from  his  refuge  and  drive 
him  into  the  open,  where  he  may  be 
worn  out  till  a  successful  strike  is  as- 
sured. Swans,  cranes,  and  pelicans,  the 
giants  of  the  bird  kind,  pass  over  usually 
strung  out  in  line  and  at  a  high  altitude. 
Their  line,  however,  is  not  at  right 
angles  to  the  direction  of  flight,  as  it  so 
often  appears  from  a  side  view,  but  in- 
clined at  a  considerable  angle,  and  the 
leading  bird  is  usually  notably  large  of 
stature  and  probably  wise  in  proportion 
to  his  bulk. 

A  notable  feature  of  the  September 
migration  is  the  cross-country  flights  of 
several  of  the  insectivorous  species — sort 
of  barn-storming  expeditions,  evidently 
serving  to  fit  the  numerous  youngsters 
for  the  serious  business  of  getting  to  the 


This  quest  afield  during  the  day  often 
leads  the  birds  twelve  or  fifteen  miles 
from  the  home  lake ;  and  in  the  evening 
they  swing  off  homeward  in  business- 
like style,  the  gulls  especially  lining  up 
precisely  as  do  the  geese,  in  strings  and 
Vs.  The  eave  and  bank  swallows  be- 
have similarly,  except  that  once  having 
left  the  tenement,  they  do  not  seem  to 
care  to  return  to  it  even  for  a  night's 
lodging.  The  barn  swallows  do  not 
nest  in  colonies,  but  they  collect  soon 
after  nesting ;  and  the  congregation  soon 
mounts  up  numerically,  for  each  thrifty 
pair  of  adult  birds  brings  to  the  throng 
two  broods  of  youngsters,  aggregating 
almost  a  dozen  heads.  Occasionally  a. 
gathering  of  either  of  these  three  swal- 
low  species   may    be   noted    at   the   un- 
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swallow-like  performance  of  lighting  on 
the  ground,  or  stringing  along  a  road- 
side fence,  for  doubtless  the  tender  pin- 
ions of  the  numerous  young  demand  a 
rest  from  the  strenuous  game  of  flying 
all  day  long. 

Some  of  the  migrants  are  rather  ex- 
clusive in  their  travels  and  move  off  from 
the  North  in  select  family  parties.  Two 
examples  of  such  are  the  sparrow  hawk 
and  the  killdeer.  Perhaps  the  food-get- 
ting habits  of  most  of  the  hawks  prevent 
them  from  congregating,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter part  of  August  and  early  in  Septem- 
ber it  is  difficult  to  meet  a  sparrow 
hawk  without  encountering  the  other 
half  dozen  members  of  the  family.  The 
family  group  of  killdeers  usually  con- 
sists of  two  broods;  for  when  in  June 
Mrs.  Killdeer  has  started  off  the  first 
crop  of  stilt-legged  toddlers,  she  imme- 
diately deposits  another  batch  of  eggs 
for  a  second  brood.  The  first  family  of 
youngsters  awaits  the  growing-up  of  the 
second,  and  all  migrate  together. 

A  study  of  migration  habits  reveals 
the  fact  that  some  species  have  a  highly 
systematized  plan,  whereas  others  mere- 
ly push  along  southward  when  conven- 
ient, and  travel  no  great  distance  at  any 
one  time.  Well  planned  are  the  move- 
ments of  the  geese  of  all  species  that 
arrive  at  their  favorite  stopping-places 
on  schedule  time  each  season,  the  whole 
congregation  apparently  being  moved  by 
some  guiding  impulse,  just  as  every  small 
flock  is  directed  by  a  leader.  The  blue 
goose — bird  of  mystery. — seems  an  ex- 
ception to  his  orderly  kin.  During  mi- 
gration he  appears  to  forget  his  identity 
entirely  and  mingles  indiscriminately 
with  the  snow  geese.  Thus  in  a  long 
string  of  several  hundred  of  the  white 
geese  as  many  as  forty  of  the  blue  spe- 
cies may  be  counted  occasionally,  scat- 
tered throughout  the  flock,  their  dark 
color  contrasting  oddly  with  their  snowy 
companions.  In  fact,  even  a  very  small 
flock  of  these  geese  seen  alone  is  a  rarity 
on  the   inland,  prairie  goose-grounds. 

The  sagacious,  rascally  crow  has  also 
much  method  in  his  migration  madness. 
A  rendezvous  is  chosen  in  August,  and 
through  September  the  few  flocks  in- 
crease to  a  host.  During  this  time  they 
feed   regularly,   water  at  chosen  places, 


and  roost  en  masse  in  some  selected  bit 
of  heavy  woods.  How  the  final  word 
of  Southward,  Ho!  is  passed  around 
through  the  throng  remains  to  be  solved. 
Very  similar  is  the  organization  of  the 
blackbirds,  except  that  several  species 
unite.  Thus  in  the  redwing  mob  that 
in  August  falls  upon  the  oat  field  to  get 
its  wages  for  the  summer's  work,  as  in- 
sect destroyers,  it  will  be  found  a  liberal 
sprinkling  of  brewers  and  yellow-head- 
ed kin.  Much  less  noticeable  are  the 
movements  of  the  easy-going  migrants, 
among  which  the  meadow  lark  and  the 
kingbird  are  examples.  The  kingbirds 
depart  in  August,  the  meadow  larks  are 
found  in  the  North  till  near  freeze-up ; 
but  none  of  them  ever  seem  to  be  in  a 
hurry  as  they  journey. 

Though  most  of  the  bird  species  pre- 
fer to  migrate  with  their  own  kind, 
there  are  many  that  usually  club  to- 
gether sociably.  It  is  assured  that  in 
the  hosts  of  tiny  warblers  that  flit  across 
the  August  or  early  September  heavens, 
at  night,  many  species  must  commingle, 
just  as  they  do  during  the  day  in  the 
woods.  Another  sociable  group  is  found 
in  the  sparrow  kind.  Wherever  in  fall 
a  few  juncos  may  be  found  about  the 
shrubbery,  some  white-throated  and  Har- 
ris sparrows,  and  probably  a  fox  spar- 
row, as  a  rule  are  not  very  far  away,  and 
often  they  all  form  a  well-mixed  congre- 
gation. For  their  food  is  similar,  their 
enemies  the  same,  and  their  life-prob- 
lems one.  Other  traveling  affinities  are 
the  Smith's  and  Lapland  longspurs.  the 
snow  and  blue  geese,  as  mentioned 
above,  four  blackbird  species  —  red- 
winged,  brewers,  rusty,  and  yellow- 
headed — and  strangely  enough,  the  black 
and  white  creeping  warbler,  and  the  red- 
breasted  nuthatch. 

The  height  above  the  earth  and  the 
rate  of  speed  at  which  the  migrants 
travel  have  both  given  rise  to  much 
speculation  and  calculation.  Trigono- 
metrical calculations  based  on  telescopic 
observations  have  led  some  naturalists 
to  place  the  route  followed  in  some  cases 
as  high  as  four  or  five  miles,  and  the 
speed  rate  of  various  species  has  been 
placed  from  over  a  hundred  miles  an 
hour  to  only  a  few  miles  a  day.  Most 
species  probably  could  travel  much  more 
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rapidly  than  they  actually  do  if  they 
would  take  advantage  of  the  high  winds. 
But  few  of  them  seem  to  relish  being 
blown  along  in  a  gale.  That  they  do 
take  advantage  of  the  wind  is  undoubted, 
but  when  so  doing  they  appear  to  sidle 
along  with  the  air-current,  rather  than 
face  straight  down  wind;  indeed,  most 
of  the  migrants  prefer  a  gentle,  favoring 
breeze,  or  a  calm,  especially  for  night 
travel.  Thus  in  October,  when  the 
north  wind  blows  cold  all  day,  nothing 
may  be  noted ;  but  at  evening  when  the 
wind  dies  then  comes  along  the  Canada 
goose,  dragging  his  line  across  the  dull 
sky. 

Almost  every  species  presents  to  the 
field-student  some  peculiarly  character- 
istic migration  trait.  Thus  the  snow 
goose  travels  at  a  greater  altitude  than 
his  kin ;  the  blue  goose  apparently  be- 
comes a  dependent ;  the  Bartram  sand- 
piper prefers  the  moonlit  August  even- 
ings; the  marbled  godwits  string  off  high 
up,  after  the  manner  of  some  of  their 
big  marsh  neighbors;  the  mallard  drake 
sends  his  divorced  wife  off  ahead  of  him; 
the  pinnated  grouse,  apparently  quite  an 
amateur,  even  yet  cannot  persuade  him- 
self to  cross  a  five-mile  pond,  but  must 
follow  around  it,  etc. 

It  is  difficult  to  realize  the  vast  extent 
of  the  southward  movement  of  the  birds 
of  the  whole  continent.  One  must  think 
of  a  host  of  countless  millions  scattered 
across  the  land  from  the  Middle  States 
almost  to  the  North  Pole  becoming  ani- 
mated by  the  same  desire,  and  all  mov- 
ing southward,  slowly  or  quickly  as  the 
case  may  be.  The  more  northerly  birds 
fill  the  gaps  in  the  ranks  of  those  that 


move  away  ahead  of  them,  and  thus  no 
sharp  or  abrupt  change,  as  a  rule,  is  no- 
ticeable. Though  observations  on  either 
coast  do  not  exactly  conform  to  those 
made  in  the  inland  region,  they  agree  in 
a  general  way. 

For  'the  inland  region,  or  the  route 
down  the  Mississippi  valley,  followed 
by  the  species  summering  around  the 
Hudson's  Bay  region  and  westward  to 
the  Rockies,  a  very  crude  statement  of 
the  movement  of  the  commoner  birds, 
in  the  latitude  of  the  international  boun- 
dary, is  about  as  follows:  August  and 
the  first  week  of  September  bring  the 
farewell  of  the  warblers  —  baring  the 
myrtle  and  palm.  September,  with  its 
falling  leaves,  sends  off  most  of  the  deni- 
zens of  the  thickets — catbirds,  thrashers, 
orioles,  kingbirds,  etc. ;  also  the  numer- 
ous tribe  of  the  plover  and  snipe  species, 
excepting  the  greater  yellowlegs  and 
Wilson  snipe,  also  the  herons,  bitterns, 
swallows,  cranes,  the  prairie-dwelling 
sparrows,  most  of  the  blackbirds,  and 
the  gulls.  October  is  given  over  much 
to  the  congregating  and  passing  of  the 
water-birds  as  represented  by  the  ducks 
and  geese;  also  the  last  of  the  sparrows 
and  blackbirds  take  their  farewell,  and 
by  the  end  of  the  month  migration  is 
about  complete  and  the  winter  residents 
have  moved  down  from  the  North  for 
another  winter. 

About  the  middle  of  November  the 
last  flock  of  mallards  or  Canada  geese 
has  left  the  ever  narrowing  water-hole 
in  the  ice-bound  lake  and  headed  across 
the  southern  skyline,  and  the  bird- 
student  feels  that  he  has  reached  the  end 
of  the  chapter  for  the  season. 
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THE  RED  PATROL 

By  F.  ST.  MARS 


Illustrated  by  Charles   Livingston  Bull. 


"We  are  the  little  folk — we ! 

Too  little  to  love  or  to  hate, 
Leave  us  alone  and  you'll  see 

How  we  can  drag  down  the  Great!" 
("A    Pict   Song,"   Rudyard   Kipling.) 

URVES  unbroken  by  even 
a  tree;  league-long  ridge 
up-flung  against  the  fault- 
less blue  of  a  vast  sky  like 
the  heave  of  a  scornful 
shoulder;  hollows  firm  and 
purely  perfect  as  the  bend  of  a  woman's 
arm,  and  over  all  nothing,  no  sound  in 
that  wondrous  void  of  refined  distance, 
but  "the  little  voice  of  the  sea  by  the 
cliffs,"  and  the  trickling  carol  of  in- 
numerable larks,  all  blended  together  in 
one  vast  canopy  of  song — these  things  he, 
peering  keenly  out  from  the  old  flint 
barn,  beheld  and  heard.  They  gave  him 
no  comfort.  The  spirit  of  the  place, 
the  calm  sense  of  ample  rest  and  assured 
peace  suggested  by  this  aspect  as  of  "the 
solemn  slope  of  mighty  limbs  asleep," 
had  no  power  to  enter  into  his  fierce,  in- 
tolerant soul — he  who  had  been  born  in 
war  and  would  die  in  strife,  knowing 
no  peace  between,  whose  very  heritage, 
in  fact,  was  war,  he,  nature's  execution- 
er, appointed  and  anointed  as  such,  what 
had  he  to  do  with  the  spirit  of  our  im- 
memorial Downs? 

Long,  low,  sturdy-limbed,  liveried  in 
red  mahogany  of  the  wood  above,  and 
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yellow  of  sulphur  beneath;  with  a  head 
smooth,  wedge-shaped,  and  cruel,  from 
whose  pointed  muzzle  flashed  fangs 
whiter  and  sharper  than  the  very  Down- 
land  flints  around  him ;  With  eyes  of  an 
amazing  brightness,  and  in  his  gait  a 
strange,  rippling,  almost  snake-like  mo- 
tion that  you  shall  not  see  in  any  other 
beast  except  the  weasel — such  was  he, 
the  old  dog  stoat,  the  leader  of  the  Red 
Patrol. 

Presently  his  little  head  peering  out 
of  the  hole  in  the  niche  of  the  old  flint 
barn  was  joined  by  another.  That  was 
his  mate,  a  trifle  smaller — about  twelve 
inches  from  black  cold  nose  to  black 
tail-tuft,  as  against  his  fifteen — a  little 
neater  in  appearance,  perhaps,  if  that 
were  possible,  but  built  on  precisely  sim- 
ilar lines. 

Anon  a  third  head  popped  out  be- 
side them,  to  which  added  itself  a  fourth, 
and  these  again  were  joined  by  a  fifth, 
who  brought  with  him  a  sixth,  thus 
completing  the  Red  Patrol;  the  old 
dog-stoat,  his  mate,  and  four  near  full- 
grown  young,  all  looking  as  if  they  had 
been  cast  in  identical  but  different-sized 
moulds,  all  of  them  the  same  fierce,  im- 
placable, intolerant,  "close-packed  gnome 
engines  of  energy,"  fearing  neither  man, 
nor  beast,  nor  devil. 

Now  that  dog-stoat,  as  the  leader  of 
his  family,  was  in  a  mighty  bad  predica- 
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ment.  In  the  course  of  their  so- 
journ In  that  place  he  and  his  had 
slain  almost  every  living  thing  in 
the  old  flint  barn  and  the  yard  and 
roofed  sheds — all  in  flint — with- 
out, and  \vhat  they  had  not  killed 
they  had  driven  away.  Famine, 
therefore,  breathed  on  their  shoul- 
ders. 

They  must  depart  to  a  new 
hunting-ground.  Yes,  but  your 
stoat  is  a  lover  of  cover,  not  of  the 
open.  Does  he  but  cross  a  gate- 
way, he  must  do  so  by  the  drain- 
pipe underneath.  He  keeps  to  the 
hedgerow.  You  never  find  him 
cutting  off  a  corner  of  a  field  in 
the  open;  he  goes  round.  But 
here  were  no  hedge-rows,  and  the 
open  chalk  drained  itself.  There 
were  not  even  flint  walls,  nor  any 
manner  of  cover  or  the  velvet- 
matted,  sheep-cropped  Downland 
turf.  If  they  moved  a  hundred 
yards  beyond  the  clean-cut  shadow 
of  the  barn  by  day,  hawks  and 
dogs  awaited  them,  while  by  night  the 
owl  and  the  fox  and  the  badger  were 
always  about.  Fear  they  had  never 
heard  of,  but  courage  alone  cannot  van- 
quish beasts  six  times  one's  strength. 

True,  the  barn  was  full. of  corn,  full 
from  clean  floor  to  vast  flying  roof,  full 
with  the  whole  of  the  fortune  of  the 
young  gentleman  farmer  renting  that 
land.  What  odds?  It  might  have  been 
full  of  bare  flints,  for  all  the  use  it  was 
to  them.  No,  they  must  go.  They 
were  there  as:embled  at  that  moment 
for  that  purpose,  peering  out  into  the 
cold,  lean  gray  of  dawn. 

Suddenly  the  stoat  sat  up  on  his 
haunches — incidentally  making  a  very 
pretty,  neat  little  picture.  It  was  a 
habit  common  to  him,  he  who  had  such 
a  long  body  and  such  short  legs — like  a 
dachshund's  they  were.  It  helped  him 
to  see  farther  than  most  people  would  ex- 
pect. This,  however,  was  no  ordinary 
sitting  at  gaze.  He  was  tense  as  a 
waiting  snake.  His  short,  harsh  coat 
bristled  and  crisped  straight  out  ail  over 
him.  His  family,  too,  had  sprung  to  at- 
tention, catching,  it  seemed,  the  excite- 
ment through  his  body. 

Beneath    his    view    the    close,    flint- 


HIS    FAMILY,    TOO,    HAD    SPRUNG 
ATTENTION 

starred,  virgin  turf  of  the  Downs, 
striped  horizontally  with  white  sheep- 
tracks,  as  the  rump  of  a  zebra  is  striped, 
fell  away  in  faultless,  rounded  curves  to 
the  great,  wind-whipped,  shiny  choco- 
late undulations  of  the  plow,  which 
again,  still  falling,  vanished  in  the  dead 
dumb  mist  yet  covering  the  Weald  like 
a  sea.  A  long,  brownish,  curving  thing 
was  wriggling  off  the  plow — with  which 
it  harmonized  well  enough  to  be  invis- 
ible at  that  distance  —  on  to  the  turf, 
where  it  showed  fairly  plainly,  and 
working  its  way  upward  slowly,  sinu- 
ously, rather  horribly. 

It  looked  like  some  giant  serpent.  It 
was  not  pleasant  to  behold,  in  some  way. 
There  was  something  sinister  and  mys- 
terious about  it.  One  felt,  somehow, 
that  the  thing  was  too  late  and  ought 
to  have  retired  to  its  lair,  or  hole,  or 
wherever  it  lived,  with  the  retiring 
night,  for  it  was  alive,  that  thing,  none 
could  doubt  that.  No  wonder  the  stoat 
bristled.  Even  the  Flint  Workers  of 
very,  very  long  ago,  whose  barrows  yet 
showed  on  the  slope  above  like  an  old 
and  long-healed  scar,  had  known  no  ser- 
pent on  the  Downs  after  this  fashion, 
and  the  later  Romans  had  never  peered 
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down  from  the  ramp  of  the  fort  that 
still  girdled  the  crest,  to  behold  such  a 
monster  crawling  up  out  of  the  dark- 
shrouded  mystery  of  the  Weald  forests. 
Then  there  shot  up  out  of  the  wreath- 
ing, silent  mist  a  single  kestrel,  which 
hung  poised,  as  if  on  invisible  wire, 
swinging  slowly  in  a  circle.  Anon  it 
moved  on,  beat,  it  may  be,  a  hundred 
yards  up  the  hill,  and  repeated  the 
swinging   process,    for    this    is    the   only 


EXPLORING   ON    HIS    OW 

way  the  little  falcon  knows  how  to 
hunt,  whether  the  quarry  sought  be 
grasshoppers,  or — yes,  sometimes  young 
stoats.  The  leader  of  the  Red  Patrol 
had  watched  the  performance  twice  be- 
fore, but  that  which  followed  was  new 
to  him. 

Suddenly  the  falcon  seemed  to  catch 
sight  of  the  serpent  thing,  now  well  on 
its  way  up  the  northern  ramp  of  the 
Down,  marking  a  course  straight  to- 
ward the  barn.  The  sight  attracted 
him.  He  hurried  to  it,  flapping,  not 
very  gracefully  for  a  falcon,  and  curv- 
ing above  it,  hung  there  again,  circling 


slowly  round  and  round.  Next  instant 
he  fell,  as  a  stone  might  fall — bang  on 
to  the  thing. 

The  stoat  saw  him  fall,  and  saw  him 
rise  almost  instantly,  bearing  something 
in  his  talons;  saw,  too,  the  brown  col- 
umn "splay"  out  and  break  in  half,  saw 
it  change  from  a  column  to  a  patch, 
nay,  two  patches,  and  beheld  it  gradual- 
ly join  together  again  and  stretch  out 
into  a  column  as  before,  and,  seeing,  he 
blinked  his  eyes — not  wholly  because 
the  rising  sun  had  suddenly  flashed  in 
his  face — as  well  he  might.  This  was 
no  ordinary  sight  which  he  beheld,  and 
one  not  seen  every  day  on  the  Downs, 
or  anywhere  else,  for  the  matter  of 
that. 

The  sun  crept  upward,  washing  all 
things  in  gold  resplendent  and  turning 
the  "living  garment"  of  the  tiny,  flower- 
starred,  short  Downland  turf  into  a 
carpet  of  sparkling  winder — each  tiny 
dew-drop  a  jewel,  perfect,  in  a  setting 
past  compare.  So  did  the  brown  col- 
umn creep  up,  while  the  larks  sang,  and, 
the  first  sheep-bells  began  to  "tonka- 
tonk"  down  below  at  the  foot  of  the 
hill,  and  the  gulls  commenced  to  stream 
inland,  a  wondrous,  white,  airy  army, 
on  their  daily  excursion  to  the  plow, 
it  crawled  and  squirmed  upward ;  a 
thing  without  beauty,  an  unspeakable 
blot  on  the  perfection  of  the  D*ownland 
dawn. 

Then  the  col- 
umn  thing  was 
hidden    by    the 
flint  -  wall    that 
N  ACCOUNT  formed  a  litter- 

covered  yard 
out  from  the  flint  barn  on  one  side,  and 
the  old  dog-stoat  came  down  on  to  his 
four  feet  again,  and  waited  on  his  low, 
sturdy  legs  with  his  low,  sturdy  family, 
for  the  thing  to  reappear,  which  if  it 
kept  its  course,  it  would  do  quite  close, 
by  the  yard  gate. 

The  shadow  of  a  gull — inky  in  that 
wonderful  clear  light — shot  across  the 
yard  and  up  the  barn  wall ;  a  little 
wdieatear,  prim  in  his  white  and  brown 
jacket  with  black  facing,  flitted  up  on 
to  the  wall  and  made  noises  like  tapping 
stones,  and  a  small  jet-black  fly,  with 
a    perfectly    crimson     transverse    band, 
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clashed  up  to  the  stoat,  poised,  and 
dashed  off  again  at  a  tangent,  leaving 
behind  a  metallic  "ping-g-g"  on  the  still- 
ness of   the  morning. 

Then,  scarcely  audible  at  first,  there 
grew  into  the  hushed  and  waiting  calm 
— hushed  save  for  the  continuous  voices 
of  the  larks,  which  seemed  rather  an 
integral  part  of  the  scene  than  any 
silence-breaking  sound — a  low  and 
ghostly  whisper.  It  was,  oddly  enough, 
in  its  earlier  stages  rather  like  the 
whisper  of  cards  which  you  hear  when 
people  are  playing  in  a  quiet  room.  It 
was  not  nice  in  any  way.  Especially 
was  it  not  nice  as  it  grew  and  added 
unto  itself  an  uncanny  shuffling  patter- 
ing, as  if  an  army  of  very  small  peo- 
ple,   gnomes,   was   approaching  secretly. 

The  effect  of  the  sound — which  was 
almost  a  feeling  of  repellant  fear  as  well 
as  a  sound — upon  the  stoats  was  strange. 
Their  ears  went  flat,  their  thin  upper- 
lips  were  lifted,  showing  the  small, 
sharp  canines  glistening  in  the  sun,  and 
their  harsh,  short  fur  stood  out  on  end 
all  over  them,  every  hair  separate  and 
stiff,  hiding  the  lean  ribs  along  the 
empty  sides,  and  shamming"  fatness  in 
the  thin  bodies,  but  their  eyes — their 
eyes  had  taken  on  a  red  tinge  when  the 
sun  caught  them,  blood-color  behind  the 
black,  and  blind  folk  will  tell  you  that 
red  in  the  eye  means  anger,  intense  and 
wicked. 

At    last    something   showed    through 


the  rails  of  the  yard  gate,  paused  for  a 
moment,  and  then  hopped  through  into 
the  yard,  where  it  stood  still,  or  rather 
crouched  still,  blinking  and  peering 
about  in  the  stark  glare.  It  was  a  huge 
buck-rat,  a  great  scarred  and  seamed, 
gaunt-limbed,  yellow-toothed  boar  brown 
rat,  and  a  giant  of  his  tribe  if  ever 
there  was  one.  For  a  few  moments 
he  stood  there,  his  beady,  light  eyes  flit- 
ting with  amazing  speed  from  water- 
trough  to  wall,  to  wheatear,  to  barn,  and 
round  again,  taking  in  everything.  Then 
he  turned  and  made  some  kind  of  a 
sound  in  his  throat. 

The  wheatear  fled  screaming. 

Instantly,  as  water  pours  through  the 
crevices  of  a  partly-opened  sluice,  there 
poured  between  the  gate-rails  into  the 
empty  yard  a  solid,  unbroken  stream  of 
rats,  plump  rats,  slender  rats,  old  rats, 
young  rats,  powerful  fathers  of  fam- 
ilies, rotund  mothers,  swaggering  young 
bucks,  old  and  scarred  villains,  hopped 
they  in,  until  in  five  minutes  the  place 
wras  crawling  with  them,  them  and  their 
giant  leader,  or  king,  or  whatever  he 
styled  himself. 

It  is  fairly  safe  to  presume  that  they 
had  eaten  up  all  the  supplies  in  some 
other  barn  not  greatly  distant  and  had 
been  forced  to  organize  a  general  "flit- 
ting" to  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new, 
or  perhaps  it  was  lack  of  water  that 
drove  them.  Anyway,  it  matters  lit- 
tle what  brought  them.  What  does  mat- 
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ter  is  that  they  were  there,  and  in  being     leaps,  the  stoats  made  for  the  only  spot 


there,  caused  the  Red  Patrol  to  remain 
A  dog  barked  somewhere  in  the 
morning  near  at  hand,  a  sheep-bell  broke 
into  a  rhythmic  "tonk-tonk-tonka-tonk" ; 
a  shepherd  appeared  on  the  skyline, 
silhouetted,   for  a   moment,   like   a  man 


at  which  the  rats  had  shied,  a  great 
heap  of  flints  and  chalk  boulders,  piled 
in  one  corner  of  the  yard.  This  was 
their  stronghold,  the  rats  could  smell 
that  easily,  for,  I  give  you  my  word, 
particularly  when  there  is  trouble  to- 
ward, the  stoat  does  not  smell  well  at 
all.  What  would  you?  Has  he  not 
the  polecat  for  first  cousin  and  the 
skunk  for  a  not  very  distant  relation? 

That  night,  after  the  bats  had  danced 
their    gnome-dance    and    the    owls    had 
gone  their  first  twilight  round,  but  be- 
fore   the    foxes    came    out;    that    is    to 
say,    'twixt    dusk    and     eight 
g§g|^-  o'clock,  the  Red  Patrol  sallied 

forth.  It  was  a  pretty 
sight  in  the  moonlight 
to  see  that  fearless,  rud- 
dy family,  father 
leading,  breaking 
in  rippling  line 
across  the  bare 
yard. 


NOTHING   COULD   SHAKE  THEM   OFF 


carved  in  coal,  and  started  to  ascend, 
his  flock  following.  They  were  coming 
to  the   dew-pond  near  by  to  drink. 

Came  then,  instantly,  a  short,  sharp 
squeak  from  the  giant  leader  of  the 
rats,  a  whirl  of  long  tails,  a  swift,  scur- 
rying patter,  and — silence.  The  yard 
was  empty,  bare  in  the  glare  of  the  sun, 
possessed  by  no  living  thing  at  all  ex- 
cept a  red-banded  black  fly  or  two.  It 
was  like  the  sinking  of  water  into 
parched  land,  or  the  vanishment  of  cock- 
roaches on  the  sudden  appearance  of  a 
light  in  a  dark  room.  Also  it  was  very 
wonderful.  Into  every  hole  and  gap 
and  crack  the  rats  had  poured  them- 
selves, and  gone  out.  But  they  were 
there — the  Red  Patrol  knew  that — 
there  to  stay. 

Then,  one  after  the  other,  in  single 
file,     leaping     their     peculiar     sidelong 


They  did  not  talk.  One  does  not 
talk  much,  as  a  rule,  in  the  midst  of  a 
hostile  army.  They  were  out  strictly 
on  business,  grim  business,  work  such 
as  their  implacable  little  hearts  loved, 
and  incidentally,  they  were  out  to  fill 
their  too  long  empty  little  stomachs  also. 

They  gained  the  hole  in  the  barn, 
from  which  they  had  watched  the  ad- 
vent of  the  rats,  with  care,  and  with 
redoubled  caution  crept  through — each 
fierce  little  flat  head  peering  over  each 
black-tufted  little  tail— till .  they  got  in- 
side.    Then  they  stopped. 

They  beheld  a  great  black  void  in 
front,  dim  and  suggestive,  with  deeper 
blackness  where  the  serried,  ranked 
rows  of  cornsacks  were  piled  from  end 
to  end  of  the  great  floor.  The  air  was 
heavy  with  the  clean  smell  of  corn  and 
warm,  but  there  was  no  silence  in  the 
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place.  Last  night  the  barn  had  been 
still  as  death  save  for  the  ghostly  flutter 
of  the  bats  and  the  whisper  of  little 
drafts.  To-night  the  place  was  alive. 
Everywhere,  over  the  great  swept  floor, 
and  above  in  the  granary,  were  furtive, 
quick  patterings,  surreptitious  shufflings, 
and  eyes,  green  eyes,  cruel  eyes  in  pairs, 
that  gleamed,  and  appeared  and  van- 
ished again.  That  was  the  rats  at  their 
play.  From  the  dense  shadow  by  the 
piled  corn-sacks  came  a  steady,  low, 
grinding  sound,  and  that  was  rats,  too 
— at  their  work. 

Presently,  after  the  stoats  had  been 
standing  watching  for  a  little  time, 
three  blurred  blots,  darker  than  the  sur- 
rounding darkness,  appeared  all  at  once, 
growing  as  it  were,  toward  them.  The 
old  stoat  waited  till  he  could  see  the 
shining  eyes — like  little  lamps  they 
were — turned  full  upon  him,  then  he 
backed  away  down  the  hole.  Three 
rats  were  making  for  that  hole.  One 
presumes  they  were  off  to  the  dew-pond 


to  that  hole  and  were  swallowed  up — 
utterly.  Those  stoats  were  very,  very 
hungry  indeed. 

An  hour  later  a  powerful  old  ruffian 
of  a  buck-rat,  a  father  of  families,  ex- 
ploring on  his  own  account  for  mouse 
families  to  murder,  heard  a  sudden, 
half-stifled  squeal  down  an  isolated, 
black-looking  hole  in  a  far  corner.  The 
squeal  choked  on  itself  almost  as  soon 
as  uttered,  but  it  jerked  the  scarred  old 
villain  up  on  his  haunches,  crouched  in 
the  true  rat's  fighting  pose,  quick  as 
thought. 

He  knew  that  cry,  had  heard  it  be- 
fore; had,  if  appearance  and  the  tradi- 
tions of  his  male  ancestors  count  for 
anything,  caused  it  more  than  once — the 
death  scream  of  a  young  rat. 

Now  there  is  one  good  trait  which 
the  rat  and  the  pig  and  the  baboon  share 
in  common.  They  may  be  cruel  as 
frost,  treacherous  as  thin  ice,  murderer, 
child  slayer,  or  cannibal,  but  they  will 
rally  to  the  call  of  a  comrade  in  dis- 
tress, and  even,  in  some  cases, 
risk  their  wicked  lives  in  his 
cause.  This  may  explain 
why  that  thin,  high  squeal, 
so  suddenly  silenced  down 
there  in  the  blackness,  should 
cause  that  vile  old  ruffian  to 
rally  swiftly  two  more  such 
as  himself  and  plunge  head- 
long into  the  mouth  of  that 
very  black  hole. 

The  hole  led  down  under 
the  floor  of  the  barn,  some- 
times opening  out  into  rub- 
ble -  strewn  spaces,  where 
newts  and  toads,  spiders, 
beetles,  and  all  manner 


A    GIBBERING,    HIGH-PITCHED    SQUEAL 


to  drink.  They  never  got  there.  Some- 
where down  beneath  the  floor  of  the 
barn,  all  among  the  dust  and  the  rub- 
ble and  in  darkness  that  could  be  felt, 
the  Red  Patrol  dealt  with  them.  There 
was  no  cry,  no  squeal,  nothing  to  reach 
up  to  the  army  above  and  give  them 
warning.     Simply,  the  three  walked  in- 


of  unclean  things  had  their  retreat,  and 
sometimes  narrowing  to  a  twisty,  turny 
tunnel,  and  it  pleased  fate  that  just 
where  one  of  the  latter  gave  on  to  the 
former,  he  should  almost  charge  into 
the  corpse  of  him  who  had  cried  aloud. 
He  stopped  dead  and  stared,  the  eyes 
of  his   friends   showing,   gleaming   over 
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his  shoulder.  He  was  aware  of  eyes, 
red  eyes,  floating  above  the  corpse,  and 
of  a  horrible  smell  in  the  air.  Then  a 
voice  below  the  eyes  spake,  chattering  a 
low,  malicious  chatter. 

There  were  no  delusions  about  that 
rat.  He  knew  the  smell  of  stoats,  and 
knew  also  that  they  have  not  gained 
the  title  of  "little  red  slayer"  for  noth- 
ing, but — and  this  again  he  shared  with 
pigs  and  baboons — he  was  no  coward. 
Rats  are  not  cowards.  He  charged  for- 
ward, he  and  his  disreputable  friends, 
and — in  a  second,  before  you  could 
wink,  there  was  as  wicked  and  ferocious 
a  battle  raging  down  there  in  the  dark- 
ness as  ever  you  would  care  to  see. 

It  is  still  a  question  whether  an  adult 
stoat  is  only  a  match  for  a  big  brown 
rat,  or  more  than  a  match,  and  that 
fight,  therefore,  between  the  Red  Patrol 
and  those  three  big  rats  was  exciting. 
There  was  not  much  room,  and  the  rats' 
habit  of  spinning  like  a  top  fairly  well 
made  up  for  the  stoats'  snaky,  lithe 
quickness.  It  was  rather  grim  work, 
too,  because  neither  spoke,  and  the  only 
sound  you  could  hear  was  the  scratch- 
ing of  the  combatants'  claws  on  the 
floor,  and  the  little  whistle  of  their 
breath.  Also,  the  dogged  determina- 
tion of  the  stoats  was  terrifying.  Ex- 
cept for  their  quickness — and  that  was 
astounding — they  fought  much  after  the 
fashion  of  the  bulldog,  and  wherever 
they  got  a  good  hold,  there  they  hung — 
nothing  could   shake   them   off. 

In  ten  minutes  the  issue  was  certain. 
Each  rat  was  "fixed"  by  a  stoat,  and 
still  had  a  stoat  to  fight  off.  And  when 
the  old  dog-stoat  had  slain  his  rat, 
cleanly,  in  open  fight,  and  alone,  and 
turned  his  attention  to  the  next,  there 
— well,  there  were  two  swiftly-choked 
squeals  and  silence,  that  was  all. 

Now  the  stoats  were  flesh  eaters,  and 
such  are  thirsty  brutes.  Yea,  they  were 
more  than  flesh  eaters,  for  they  had 
drunk — all  too  heavily  because  coming 
after  so  long  a  period  of  want — some- 
thing which  is  more  intoxicating  than 
the  strongest  liquors.  It  is  a  terrible 
draft  and  followed  by  a  still  more  ter- 
rible madness.  The  stoats  had  drunk 
blood,  and  they  were  mad  with  the  lust 
of  slaughter. 


All  this  being  so,  on  the  second  night, 
as  soon  as  they  had  finished  their  first 
meal,  or  "kill",  if  you  like,  they  fled 
without  the  yard  to — - 

.    .    .    the  dew-pond  on  the  height 
Unfed,  that  never  fails — 

It  is  only  about  twenty  j^ards  from 
the  yard-gate,  but  many  things  may  hap- 
pen in  twenty  yards  of  turf,  bare  of 
cover,  on  a  dark  night,  in  the  wild. 
This  thing  the  stoats  knew,  and  any 
other  time  would  have  remembered,  but 
they  were  mad  this  night,  as  has  been 
said,  and  must  needs  go  blundering 
across  at  full  gallop,  in  Indian  file,  of 
course,  and  leaping  their  odd  sidelong 
leaps — which  is  their  peculiarly  special 
eccentricity — absolutely  without  care. 

Then  came  the  white  owl  down  out 
of  the  night,  looking  like  a  phantom 
and  with  about  as  much  noise,  and 
clutching  the  leader  of  the  undisciplined 
line,  shot  up  again  like  a  great  bouncing 
ball.  Now  the  clutch  of  an  owl's  talons 
is  no  handshake.  It  would  have  crushed 
the  life  out  any  beast  less  tough  than 
that  savage  old  warrior.  He,  however, 
turned  on  himself  marvelousiy,  and 
quicker  than  thought,  bit  upward  with 
desperate  strength,  bit  deep  into  the  soft 
white  feathers  and  beyond  into  the  deli- 
cate flesh.  His  teeth  met.  The  owl 
let  forth  one  long-drawn,  graveyard 
screech,  and  opening  her  claws,  fled, 
and  the  stoat  returned  to  his  amazed 
family,  not  slowly,  and  on  his  back, 
hitting  the  ground  with  a  respectable 
thud  and  rebounding  again  instantly  on 
to  his  feet  as  if  nothing  had  happened 
and  ready  to  fight  all  the  world.  Then 
the  Red   Patrol  drank. 

Now  it  is  on  record  that  two  and 
twenty  rats  went  out  from  the  barn 
in  the  darkness  to  drink  at  the  dew- 
pond — for  rats  are  worse  even  than 
stoats ;  thirty-six  hours  without  water 
kills  them — during  the  time  that  the 
stoats  were  there,  rather  a  long  time, 
it  must  be  owned.  None  returned.  A 
gang  of  perfectly  delighted  jackdaws 
"buried"  their  almost  untouched  bodies 
in  the  morning,  untouched,  that  is,  save 
for  a  single,  clean  bite  at  the  base  of 
each  neck,  just  where  the  spinal  column 
branches    from    the    brain.      There    is 
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never  any  need  for  a  second  such  bite. 
It  is  the  stoats'  mark.  You  cannot  mis- 
take it. 

After  that  the  Red  Patrol  went  home 
to  sleep,  and  rats  went  to  the  dew-pond 
to  drink  and  returned  again  alive  and 
unhurt — a  hurt  rat  never  lives  among 
his  comrades  longer  than  about  six  min- 
utes— with  only  the  regularity  ordained 
percentage  of  casualties  due  to  owls, 
weasels,  foxes,  fights,  and  fathers,  or 
grandfathers,  who  did  good  work  by 
practising  cannibalism  more  or  less  on 
the  sly. 

Night  after  night  this  warfare  went 
on,  and  night  after  night  the  tale  of  the 
slain  grew  and  no- 
ticeably grew.  But 
night    after    night,     "' 
too,    the    steady 
gnawing    at    the 
corn-sacks    contin- 
ued within   the   barn,   and   the  corn   in      could    guess    near    enough,    quite    near 
them  grew  visibly  less.    Young  rats  might      enough. 

go  to  the  dew-pond  and  never  more  re-  "They'll  ruin  me,"  he  cried,  and  his 

turn ;  old  ones  might  appear,  scarred  and  words,  spoken  in  the  yard,  waved  across 
bleeding  and  torn  from  head  to  heel,  or  the  stark  sunshine  and,  butting  against 
might  not  appear,  according  to  the  for-  the  barn-wall,  came  back.  The  sound 
tune  of  the  fight;  mothers  might  return  disturbed  something  that  had  been  at 
to  their  young,  and  find  them  magicked  business  with  something  else,  and  it 
apparently  into  spookland ;  husbands  hopped  away,  a  long,  low,  red  little 
might  hear  their  wives  squeal,  and  rush-  beast.  The  farmer,  catching  the  rustle, 
ing  up,  pitch  forward  over  their  spouses'  stepped  quickly  to  the  spot,  and  there, 
carcasses,  with  the  sting  of  fangs  in  the  stooping  picked  up  the  limp  lifeless  body 
back  of  their  own  necks;  weird  rumors  of  a  rat.  It  had  only  just  that  minute 
might  fly  about  of  a  strange  and  terrible  been  killed,  was,  in  fact,  quite  warm, 
foe — much  resembling  a  red  snake  in  the  and  behind  its  head,  at  the  base  of  the 
moonlight — which  lived  without  in  the  skull,  was  a  single  bite.  That  was  all. 
yard  and  took  toll  of  all  who  crossed  There  was  nothing  else — only  that — 
it  to  the  dew-pond;  yea,  it  had  even  the  mark  of  the  Red  Patrol.  "Oho," 
been  reported  unsafe  for  any  rats  to  said  the  farmer,  "I've  got  some  allies, 
move  alone  in  the  dark  under  the  floor  anyhow."  Then  he  went  away  to  ar- 
of  the  barn  by  night,  and  several  fam-  range  for  a  rat-hunt  next  day. 
ilies  living  in  outlying  holes  had  come  That  night,  just  in  the  last  wondrous, 

in  with  grim  and  ghastly  stories  of  foes  still,  clear  hour  of  moonlight  which 
that  gibbered  at  them  out  of  the  shad-  came  before  the  dawn,  a  strange  thing 
ows,  but — the  ceaseless  drain  on  the  happened.  The  Red  Patrol  saw  it,  saw 
corn  continued  just  the  same,  and,  any-  it  as  they  were  returning  home  after  a 
way,  the  leader  of  the  rats  had  not  grim  night's  fighting.  Out  from  the 
spoken,  and  until  he  commanded  it,  barn,  into  the  clear  light  and  the  bare 
none  could  move.  There  were  many  yard,  there  came  a  rat.  He  was  all 
rats.  alone   and   very   big.      Never   had   they 

At  last,  however,  there  came  a  day  seen  such  a  rat  but  once  and  that  was 
when  even  the  young  farmer  could  ig-  when  the  "flitting"  came  to  the  barn, 
nore  the  rats  no  longer.  He  could  not  He  was  the  leader  of  all  the  rats.  In 
tell  how  much  they  had  eaten,  but  he      the    middle    of    the    yard    he    stopped, 
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looked  round,  hunched  himself  on  his 
haunches,  and  lifting  up  his  receding 
jaw,  gave  vent  to  a  long-drawn,  gibber- 
ing, high-pitched  squeal.  It  was  not  a 
nice  sound.  It  suggested  many  horrible 
and   unspeakable  things. 

Instantly,  by  every  hole  and  crack 
and  visible  and  hidden  exit,  there 
poured  out  from  the  barn  rats.  Young 
and  old,  weak  and  strong,  fat  and  thin, 
came  they  out  in  hurrying,  converging 
streams,  whose  meeting-place  was  the 
leader  in  the  middle  of  the  yard,  still 
chanting  that  appalling  call  to  "flit." 
At  last  there  were  no  more  rats  to  come 
out — all  were  in  the  yard,  a  ghoulish, 
whiskered  and  tailed  company.  But 
they  were  not  all  who  had  come  there, 
though.  Their  ranks  were  grievously 
thinned,  any  could  see  that,  and  the 
Red  Patrol,  seeing,  grinned  -a  red- 
toothed  grin. 


Then  the  leader  moved  forward.  Out 
through  the  yard-gate  went  he,  just  as 
he  had  come  in,  and  his  followers 
poured  after  him  in  a  stream.  So  they 
went,  trailing  away  over  the  bare  Down 
in  the  still  moonlight,  till  they  looked 
like  a  great  serpent  wriggling  up  the 
opposite  slope.  And  the  Red  Patrol, 
turning  from  the  sight,  went  to  their 
lair  with  an  almost  audible  sigh.  It 
had  been  a  great  fight. 

The  rat-catching  next  day  fell  flat. 
There  were  no  rats  left  to  catch.  All 
the  farmer  and  his  friends  and  the  dogs 
and  the  fighting  ferrets  could  unearth 
was  a  grinning,  swearing,  red  band  of 
very  angry  stoats. 

"And,"  shouted  the  farmer,  "if  any 
fellow  touches  them,  I'll  break  his  jaw 
with  a  rake-handle.  I've  a  notion  they've 
saved  me  from  ruin." 

They  had. 
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VIII 
THE  OVERFLOW  BOAT 


HACKLES  was  awakened 
from  sleep  by  an  uproar  as  of 
Babel.  The  window-shade 
was  down  and  it  was  some  lit- 
tle time  before  he  realized  that 
the  Hesperides  was  a  thing  of 
the  past  for  him  and  remembered  the 
good-byes  at  the  gangway  when  he  left 
the  Old  Man,  the  Chief,  the  Doctor,  the 
Purser  and  all  the  rest  of  them  and  took 
train  from  Southampton  for  London. 

Now  he  was  in  a  modest  hotel  over- 
looking Covent  Garden  Market,  and  it 
was  from  the  market  that  this  uproar 
as  of  Babel  arose. 

He  raised  the  shade  and  looked  down 
upon  a  scene  of  antlike  activity  in  a 
great  open  place  across  the  street.  While 
he  had  slept,  from  all  England — aye, 
and  even  from  the  Channel  Islands — had 
come  by  rail,  boat,  and  wagon  all  the 
produce  of  English  soil.  The  air 
smelled  of  carrots,  turnips,  cabbages, 
radishes,  dahlias,  roses — every  seasonable 
vegetable  and  flower. 

For  ten  minutes  he  watched  the  mov- 
ing picture  —  the  flower-girls  carefully 
arranging  their  penny  buttonholes,  the 
women  trimming  the  pea-pods  for  retail 
and  the  men  for  the  most  part  swearing 
and  quarreling  in  the  very  joy  of  being 
alive  and  in  a  crowd.  Over  and  beyond 
the  hubbub  of  Britain's  great  soil  mart 
arose  the  drone  of  London's  traffic. 

Shackles  dressed  with  a  dull,  uncom- 
fortable sense  of  wonder.  It  was  all 
new,  but — he  longed  for  the  clean,  open 
deck  of  the  Hesperides,  "the  sheen  of 
the  far  surrounding  seas,"  the  green 
palms,  and  the  smell  of  the  tropics  com- 
ing  offshore.      He    did    not   like   cities. 


If  a  city  he  must  live  in,  he  chose  that 
it  be  New  York,  after  all. 

He  wandered  aimlessly  about  the 
streets  of  London  that  day.  In  the 
evening  he  returned  to  the  hotel,  discon- 
solate. There  is  no  loneliness  like  be- 
ing solitary  in  a  big  city.  True,  he  had 
been  attracted  by  that  which  appeals  to 
every  American — the  antiquity  of  Lon- 
don and  the  legend  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
blood. 

Next  day  was  Sunday.  London  was 
quiet  as  a  country  village.  The  calm 
of  it  appealed  to  the  wanderer.  Again 
he  sallied  forth  in  the  morning,  and  now 
he  saw  the  London  that  he  liked  to  re- 
member in  the  after-days. 

As  he  walked  down  the  Strand  the 
stillness  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  dis- 
tant church-bells.  Omnibuses  were  few 
and  far  between.  Before  him  arose  St. 
Clement  Danes,  the  Inns,  and  the 
Temple,  hoary  and  inspiring.  Down 
the  Thames  came  a  resonant  voice  boom- 
ing the  hour  of  nine.  It  was  Big  Ben. 
Nearer,  an  age-stained  spire  sang  a  meas- 
ure of  bell-music. 

He  entered  the  calm  precincts  of  the 
Temple  and  wandered  about  the  gar- 
dens as  in  a  pleasant  dream.  Up  behind 
those  chamber  windows  once  lived  the 
living  types  of  Thackeray's  boys: — con- 
ceited Pendennis,  foolish  Clive,  and  hon- 
est Warrington ;  and  here  was  the  foun- 
tain where  the  lovers  in  "Martin  Chuz- 
zlewit"  first  met. 

Under  his  feet  were  flagstones  bearing 
memorial  inscriptions  that  were  almost 
worn  smooth  by  the  feet  of  millions  of 
after-comers.  Among  them  was  a  rough- 
hewn  stone,  which  said: 
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"Here  Lies  Oliver  Goldsmith." 

Shackles  sat  down  then  and  thought 
awhile.  Here  was  a  man  he  knew. 
Presently  there  arose  two  pictures  in  his 
mind — London,  hoary  and  antiquated, 
with  its  left-handed  traffic,  its  foolish 
telephones,  its  lumbering  omnibuses  in 
quaint  but  tortuous  streets — New  York, 
like  a  city  conjured  of  a  night's  magic, 
with  its  street-line  parallels  merging  into 
pin-points  and  its  marvels  of  electrical 
inventions  and  mechanical  contrivance,  a 
mushroom  city  with  something  added  to 
its  size  at  every  dawn.  Sentiment  and 
poetry  leaned  to  London;  youth,  brain, 
blood,  and  the  desire  to  be  doing  yearned 
to  New  York. 

He  hated  both  cities,  and  perhaps  he 
hated  New  York  the  more ;  but  the  call 
of  Manhattan  is  no  mere  brag  of  the 
patriotic  New  Yorker,  which  is  possibly 
why  Shackles  most  inconsistently  de- 
cided: 

"I'm  going  back  there." 

That  night  he  wondered  how  he  was 
going  to  manage  it.  He  had  about 
sixty  dollars  left.  After  he  settled  his 
hotel  bill  and  paid  train  fare  to  South- 
ampton or  Liverpool  he  would  not  have 
enough  to  buy  a  ticket  to  New  York. 

What  was  to  be  done?  Go  to  work? 
Of  course,  that  was  the  only  solution. 
He  had  started  upon  an  erratic  cruise, 
careless  of  results,  and  now  he  must 
make  his  own  triumphal  return.  But 
why  work  in  London  for  perhaps  thirty 
shillings  a  week  (if  he  could  get  that) 
when  he  could  get  at  least  twice  as  much 
at  his  desk  in  the  New  York  skyscraper? 

"It  wouldn't  be  good  business,"  he  re- 
flected.    "Better   to    borrow   fifty " 

His  face  lighted  up.  His  mouth  ex- 
panded in  a  grin  of  pleasure,  and  he  sud- 
denly realized  the  value  of  a  friend.  He 
was  again  on  the  Hesperides  at  the  mo- 
ment of  the  departure  from  New  York. 
He  saw  the  moisture  in  the  old  Slave- 
Driver's  eyes  and  heard  again  liis  whis- 
pered good-bye: 

"Enjoy  yourself,  boy.  If  I  were  as 
young  as  you,  ...  If  anything  goes 
wrong,   I'm  good  for — fifty ,  Shackles!" 

Next  morning  Shackles  spent  another 
sovereign  in  the  office  of  an  international 
agency,   cabling  the   old   Slave   Driver: 

''Busted.     Send  that  fifty." 


He  had  no  qualms  of  conscience,  neither 
did  he  feel  any  sense  of  defeat.  Indeed, 
there  may  have  been  some  virtue  in  his 
action.  Something  told  Shackles  that 
that  cable  would  brighten  the  dusty  soul 
of  the  old  Slave-Driver,  whose  life  was 
nothing  more  than  a  commutation  ticket 
punched  night  and  morning.  It  would 
be  the  nearest  to  romance  that  the  old 
man  had  ever  come,  and  henceforth  he 
would  have  a  proprietary  interest  in  the 
adventures  of  Shackles. 

Before  the  agency  closed  that  after- 
noon the  old  Slave-Driver  had  shown  his 
enthusiasm  by  a  prompt,  responsive  wig- 
wag! 

But  while  confidently  awaiting  the 
reply,  Shackles  received  a  pleasant  sur- 
prise. Under  the  shadow  of  St.  Paul's, 
after  an  exploration  of  Cheapside,  he 
bumped  into  a  man.  Both  began  to 
apologize;  then  both  began  to  stare. 

"Doctor!"  gasped  Shackles.  "Well, 
after  all " 

"Don't  say  the  world's  a  small  place!" 
said  the  Doctor  menacingly.  "I  won't 
stand  it.  It  isn't.  But  it's  an  awful 
chancy  place!" 

The  Doctor  suddenly  began  to  chuckle 
hugely.  He  grabbed  Shackles's  arm  and 
led  him  at  a  wild-  pace  through  divers 
streets  and  lanes.  In  a  minute  our 
knight  erratic  had  completely  lost  his 
carefully  kept  bearings.  Finally  they 
entered  a  tavern,  over  the  door  of  which 
hung  a  very  old  sign: 


"Look  what  I  found  adrift  on  a  lone 
raft!"  chuckled  the  Doctor. 

There  at  a  table,  gorging  a  certain 
beef  pie  for  which  it  seemed  the  "Cheese" 
was  noted,  sat  the  Chief,  looking  more 
like  King  Edward  than  ever.  And 
great  was  the  reunion !  They  summoned 
a  fat  waiter  called  William — his  name 
was  Robert,  but  since  the  days  of  Dr. 
Sam  Johnson,  who  made  the  place  fa- 
mous, the  waiter  must  need  be  "Wil- 
liam"—and  jolly  good  ale  and  old  and 
more  beef  pie  were  ordered  up. 

That  was  a  great  afternoon.  Shackles 
outlined  his  problem,  for  a  new  one  had 
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arisen.  Even  with  the  old 
Slave-Driver's  fifty,  a  return 
to  New  York  seemed  impos- 
sible. It  was  the  month  of 
September.  The  return  rush 
of  Americans  was  on.  Pas- 
sage  rates  were  enormous, 
and  even  then  every  avail- 
able berth  was  booked  fully 
six  weeks  in  advance. 

"He's  so  young,"  drawled 
the  Chief.  "Listen  to  the 
words  of  Moses,  son.  Take 
a  train  to  Glasgow.  There's 
a  line  runs  out  of  there  for 
New  York.  Does  a  big  emi- 
grant trade,  but  the  saloon  is 
not  quite  Cu-nard,  so  to 
speak.  Bet  you  get  all  the 
berth  you  want  for  fifty,  or 
less. 

Shackles,  having  presently 
received  the  wig-wag  from 
the  old  Slave-Driver,  de- 
cided to  take  the  Chief's  ad- 
vice. He  would  add  Scot- 
land to  his  travels  and  also 
enjoy  the  probable  humors  of 
the  Overflow  Boat. 

"We  call  it  the  Overflow 
Boat  at  this  time  of  the 
year,"  said  the  Chief,  "be- 
cause everybody  from  your 
side  who  goes  broke  on  our 
side  goes  home  on  her  on  a 
cheap  rate.  You'll  like  it, 
Shackles." 

Before  he  left  London, 
however,  Shackles  had  an 
experience  with  that  smart 
institution,  Scotland  Yard. 

The  Doctor  and  the  Chief 
had  come  up  to  London  for 
a  quiet  little  spree  (to  be 
quite  truthful  about  the 
obvious).  Their  tooth- 
brushes, etc.,  were  packed  in 
the  one  grip.  Shackles  saw 
them  to  the  Southampton 
train  at  Waterloo  that  even- 
ing and  the  Doctor  placed 
the  grip  in  one  of  the  little 
English  compartments.  Then 
the  Chief  said  that  a  fitting 
farewell  should  be  taken  be- 
tween   brother    Owls    in    a 
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shaking  of  the  bones — figuratively  speak- 
ing— at  the  station  oasis. 

While  the  three  friends — old,  middle- 
aged,  and  young — were  wishing  safe  voy- 
age and  promising  certain  reunion  in 
New  York,  the  conductor  called   upon 


GRIPS    BEEN 


SWIPED 


the  Doctor  and  the  Chief  to  take  their 
seats. 

Still  they  lingered.  The  train  began 
to  move.  The  Chief  and  the  Doctor 
tumbled  into  a  compartment,  assisted  by 
a  muscular  London  "bobby."  Two  sec- 
onds later  the  Doctor's  head  and  shoul- 
ders reappeared  through  the  compart- 
ment window.  From  the  swiftly  mov- 
ing train  he  waved  frantic  arms  at 
.Shackles  and  yelled : 

"The grip's  been  swiped!" 

Then    the    train    vanished    around    a 


curve.  Almost  instantly  Shackles  re- 
ceived a  sharp  tap  on  the  shoulder.  He 
found  a  short,  clean-shaven,  sharp-eyed 
man  at  his  side. 

"Friend  of  yours?"  he  asked  snappily, 
jerking  a  thumb  after  the  departed  Doc- 
tor. 

"Yes." 

"States  'is  bag  stolen.  Step  this  way, 
please." 

He  led  Shackles  very  hurriedly  to  a 
little  room  in  the  station  buildings. 
There  sat  a  police  officer  at  a  telegraph 
key.  The  short  man  dictated  a  sentence 
to  the  effect  that  the  train  be  held  and 
searched  at  the  next  stop.  The  police 
officer  opened  the  telegraph  switch.  Be- 
fore he  had  ticked  off  the  first  dictation 
the  short  man  added : 

" for    a    brown    Gladstone    bag 

reported  stolen  at  Waterloo  by  Dr. , 

of  the  steamship  Hesperides,  Southamp- 
ton." Turning  to  Shackles,  the  snappy 
little  man  said:  "Thank  you.  That 
will  be  all." 

Shackles  wanted  to  know  more  and 
learned  that  these  were  Scotland  Yard 
men  detailed  to  Waterloo  Station. 
While  they  were  still  chatting,  the  tele- 
graph began  to  talk.  The  short  man 
listened  and  his  eyes  twinkled. 

"Your  friend's  bag  is  found,"  said  he, 
in  his  staccato  tones.  "It  was  in  the 
next  compartment.  Friend  got  into  the 
wrong  one." 

It  was  a  very  simple  matter,  but  it 
was  a  demonstration  of  Scotland  Yard 
"on  the  job." 

At  midnight  Shackles  curled  up  in  a 
corner  of  a  compartment  in  the  Scotch 
"flyer"  out  of  Euston.  When  he  awoke 
the  train  was  running  through  the  his- 
toric passes  of  the  Scottish  Border-  In 
a  few  hours  he  was  at  Grand  Central 
Station,  Glasgow,  where  everybody's 
mouth  seemed  full  of  thistles. 

The  Overflow  Boat  had  not  cleared 
the  Firth  of  Clyde  before  Shackles  was 
consumed  with  a  great  internal  mirth. 
As  usual  he  made  a  number  of  acquain- 
tances during  the  first  few  hours,  and  in 
that  time  he  discovered  that  he  was  far 
from  being  the  only  one  who  had  chosen 
this  route  on  account  of  a  pain  in  his 
pocket.  It  seemed  that  everybody  had  a 
secret  of  some  sort ! 
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When  he  had  made  up  his 
mind  about  the  situation, 
Shackles  leaned  by  the  port 
rail  and  was  strangely  con- 
vulsed. The  other  pas- 
sengers thought  he  was  sea- 
sick, but  it  was  a  mere  up- 
heaval of  his  sense  of  the  rid- 
iculous. The  Overflow  Boat 
was  laden  with  what  Thack- 
eray would  have  called  The 
Disgusted,  The  Disgruntled, 
and  The  Disreputable. 

Shackles  fairly  shook  with 
inward  joy.  There  they 
were  all  around  him,  un- 
conscious comedians ;  misery 
grinning  at  the  miserables ; 
temporary  poverty  bearing  it- 
self with  an  injured  air,  like 
a  rich  man  thrust  into  a 
third-class  compartment ;  gay 
girls  strutting  with  ruffled 
feathers ;  and  everybody  play- 
ing a  game  of  Bluff! 

And  the  guilty  consciences 
— those  persons  who  were 
aware  that  they  could  have 
got  passage  on  a  better  liner 
if  they  had  had  the  price 
— how  ready  they  were  to 
hint  at  the  unlimited  funds  they  had 
— while  they  were  in  Europe  at  least. 
What  a  perfectly  lovely  time  they  had 
coming  over  on  the  Beretania;  and  the 
grand  time  in  Paree  (how  they  drove 
every  day  on  the  Boy  Boolong  and  the 
Shongs  d'Eliza)  ;  how  they  did  enjoy  the 
Loover  and  afterward  in  London,  doing 
the  town  in  a  motor  (motor-'bus?)  ;  and, 
lastly,  what  a  perfectly  awful  ship  the 
S.  S.  Overflow  was.  Why,  if  they 
hadn't  missed  the  Beretania  going  back, 
etc.,  etc, 

Of  Shackles's  three  cabin-mates,  the 
man  in  the  bunk  above  him  was  an 
American  sporting  agent,  who,  to  judge 
by  the  irregular  set  of  his  nose  and  cer- 
tain remarks  he  let  fall,  had  been  a  Pro- 
fessional Bruiser  in  his  time.  He  re- 
lated at  intervals  and  with  much  brim- 
stone how  he  had  put  all  his  money  on  a 
"butter-fisted  mutt"  in  Glasgow  and  lost 
it.  Otherwise  he'd  have  gone  home  on 
the  Kaiser  Wilhelm.  He  had  a  cheerful 
habit  of  getting  out  of  his  top  bunk  at 


THE  BRUISER 

all  hours  of  the  night  to  ask  the  steward 
how  the  weather  was.  Being  slight  of 
build,  himself,  Shackles  never  really  ob- 
jected when  the  Bruiser  scrambled  out 
and  in  within  three  inches  of  his  face, 
except  one  night  during  heavy  weather, 
when  a  lurch  of  the  Overflow  Boat  pre- 
cipitated the  Bruiser  into  his  bunk. 

"Hully  chee!"  said  the  professional 
one  by  way  of  apology.  "I  didn't  know 
you  was  in  dere.  T'ought  dat  was  an 
empty!" 

Against  the  Professional  Bruiser  place 
the  old  man  in  the  fore  and  aft  lower 
berth.  Shackles  dubbed  him  the  Un- 
washed Evangelist.  He  hailed  from  Port- 
land, Me.,  and  was  a  religious  fanatic, 
although  in  militant  secular  life  he  was 
a  well-to-do  baker.  He  had  gone  to 
Scotland  to  see  his  native  village,  w^here, 
as  usual,  the  inhabitants  thought  that 
because  he  had  been  in  the  United  States 
he  had  made  a  fortune.  This  tickled 
the  old  man's  vanity  and  he  appears  to 
have  played  Andrew  Carnegie  in  a  small 
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way.  He  gave  donations  to  every  insti- 
tution in  the  little  place,  bought  candy 
for  the  children,  paid  his  landlady  "ex- 
trys"  without  a  murmur,  and  was  in- 
duced to  give  a  soiree  and  ball  in  honor 
of  his  own  visit.  When  it  was  time  for 
him  to  return  to  Portland,  Me.,  he  was 
a  subject  for  the  Overflow  Boat. 

The  Unwashed  Evangelist  never  tired 
of  telling  the  Professional  Bruiser — 
whom  he  tried  to  turn  from  the  evil  of 
his  ways — how,  on  the  day  of  his  con- 
version in  the  year  1882,  he  had  a  per- 
sonal and  heated  argument  with  the 
devil  in  Congress  Square,  Portland.  The 


Bruiser  respectfully  listened  with  occa- 
sional ejaculations  of  "Hully  chee!"  and 
"Now,  whut  d'ye  thinka  that!"  but  his 
face  was  a  marvel  to  behold. 

He  was  a  good  old  man,  the  baker, 
but  godliness  was  an  appalling  distance 
ahead  of  cleanliness  with  him.  Shackles 
discovered  it  through  the  Professional 
Bruiser,  who  drew  him  aside  one  day 
and  said: 

"De  ol'  guy  is  kinda  worried  about 
you  'cause  you  take  a  bath  in  the  morn- 
ing. When  the  stooard  knocks  you  up 
at  6.30  an'  you  goes  out  wid  your  towel, 
de  ol'  guy  turns  over  in  his  bunk  an' 
says:  'Dere  dat  young 
man  goes  again.  He'll 
ketch  his  deatha  cold  if  he 
keeps  that  up.  I  wunst 
took  a  hot  bath  an'  was  laid 
up    for    seven    weeks    wit' 
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It  would  be  hard  to 
choose  between  a  Profes- 
sional Bruiser  and  an  Un- 
washed Evangelist,  but  the 
remaining  occupant  of 
Shackles's  cabin  on  the 
Overflow  Boat  was  a  source 
of  amusement  to  more  than 
his  immediate  companions. 
Everybody  called  him 
Stealthy. 

He  was  young,  hand- 
some, and  of  obvious  re- 
finement. But  something 
had  gone  wrong  during 
that  European  trip.  The 
main  evidence  of  disaster 
was  that  while  his  clothes 
were  of  the  finest  cut  and 
texture  and  lately  new,  they 
were  mysteriously  seedy. 
His  collars  had  not  seen  the 
laundry  for  some  time  and 
he  turned  one  over  every 
morning.  Shackles  felt 
that  it  was  only  fair  to  turn 
away  when  Stealthy  rue- 
fully scanned  a  crumpled 
shirt  and  dug  into  his  bag 
for  the  next  least  soiled 
one. 

Stealthy  never  came  to 
meals  until  the  other  passen- 
gers  were   nearly    through, 
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and  on  deck  he  kept  aloof  from  everyone, 
dodging  behind  deckhouses  and  ventila- 
tors. Had  he  been  on  any  but  the  Over- 
How  Boat,  he  would  assuredly  have  been 
suspected  of  having  a  dismembered 
corpse  in  his  trunk.  As  it  was,  he  had 
only  a  secret  sorrow  like  the  rest  of  them, 
and  the  visible  signs  of  embarrassment 
were  the  best  argument  for  his  native 
gentility. 

Shackles  got  acquainted  with  him,  of 
course,  but  learned  only  that,  whatever 
the  disaster,  it  happened  in  London.  If 
an  individual  opinion  could  accomplish 
the  destruction  of  the  British  capital, 
then  the  fall  of  the  New  Babylon  has 
already  taken  place.  London,  according 
to  Stealthy,  was  a  one-horse  village,  a 
superannuated  imposition,  a  bloodsuck- 
ers' trap  for  Americans !  Why,  the  mere 
fact  of  being  an  American  meant  fifty 
per  cent  stuck  on  everything etc.  .  .  . 

Shackles  enjoyed  it  all.  Yet  as  the 
Overflow  Boat  crept  daily  nearer  to  New 
York,  something  of  a  strange  new  ex- 
citement began  tapping  at  the  doors  of 
his  heart.  He  did  not  know  what  it  was 
until  one  day  Stealthy  remarked  that 
"one  of  the  best  things  about  traveling 
is  the  getting  back  home."  Then  Shack- 
les knew  that,  despite  everything,  he 
would  be  glad  to  see  little  old  New 
York  again,  and  from  that  moment  his 
eagerness  to  be  there  was  as  great  as 
Stealthy's,  if  for  a  very  different  reason. 

To  be  brief,  the  change  was  this: 
Shackles  no  longer  hated  New  York ; 
neither  did  he  fear  it.  He  had  broken 
his  gyves  once  and  never  would  he  al- 
low them  to  be  re-forged.  Never  again 
would  New  York  City  be  his  master; 
rather  the  contrary.  It  would  be  his 
slave,  his  tool  for  the  making  of  money, 
so  that  he  could  resume  the  long  trail 
once  every  year  henceforth ! 

{The 


At  peace  with  himself  and  the  city,  he 
was  presently  walking  up  Broadway, 
wearing  the  same  charlotte-russe  yacht- 
ing cap  in  which  he  had  started,  his  face 
full  and  bronzed,  his  eyes  clear  and 
aglow  with  life.  And  when  he  entered 
the  skyscraper  office  where  his  rebellion 
began,  what  a  howl  went  up  from  the 
galley-slaves!  Even  the  old  Slave-Driver 
slid  down  off  his  high  stool  with  a  beam- 
ing countenance  and  joined  in  the  hail  to 
the  returned  wanderer. 

Shackles  tore  himself  from  their 
clutches  by  main  force  and  made  for  the 
window  overlooking  the  cool,  wet-look- 
ing Hudson  and  its  ships.  Behind  him 
the  galley-slaves  were  joyously  whooping 
and  asking,  "Where's  that  monkey  you 
promised  me?"  "Did  you  bring  my 
snake?"  etc.  Shackles  blinked  at  the 
masts  peeping  above  the  wharves  and 
turned  to  the  old  Slave-Driver. 

"Have  I  really  seen  half  the  world?'' 
he  asked  wistfully.  "Or  did  I  just 
dream  it?" 

"I  guess,  boy,"  said  the  old  Slave- 
Driver,  just  as  wistfully,  "you've  seen 
more  in  the  last  six  weeks  than  I'll  ever 
see  in  my  whole  life!" 

For  most  men  in  a  brazen  prison  live 

Where  in  the  sun's  hot  eye, 

With  heads  bent  o'er  their  toil,  they  lan- 
guidly 

Their  lives  to  some  unmeaning  taskwork 
give, 

Dreaming  of  nought  beyond  their  prison 
wall. 

Next  morning  Shackles  climbed  his 
high  stool  and  opened  his  ledger.  He 
dipped  his  pen  in  the  ink  and  resumed 
work  with  not  a  vestige  of  discontent  in 
his  heart.  Rather  he  was  elate  with  the 
new  idea,  the  new  resolve — to  pay  off 
that  fifty-dollar  mortgage  and  next  year 
to  sally  forth  again  as  a  Knight  of  the 
Endless  Trail. 
End.) 


AMERICAN  DRY  FLY  FISHING 

By  SAMUEL  G.  CAMP 
The  Reel,  Line,  Flies   and  Other  Equipment 


S  IN  the  case  of  fly  rods 
and  fly-rod  materials, 
a  complete,  comparative 
study  of  fishing  reels  is 
not  here  purposed.  It 
is  hoped  that  the  reader 
will  accept  as  true  the  following  state- 
ments and  suggestions  regarding  the  reel 
and  its  selection — and  this  applies  equally 
to  the  other  articles  of  equipment  men- 
tioned in  this  chapter — without  the  ne- 
cessity of  much  argument  pro  and  con  or 
the  presentation  of  many  reasons  in  every 
instance.  In  fact,  the  general  matter  of 
fly  tackle  is  one  which  has  been  very 
thoroughly  threshed  out  in  other  books, 
and,  as  regards  dry-fly  fishing,  differs 
only  in  degree,  not  in  essentials.  It  is 
the  intent  of  the  present  chapter  merely 
to  take  up  the  subject  of  fly  tackle  aside 
from  the  rod  to  an  extent  which  will  en- 
able the  beginner  to  start  right,  at  any 
rate,  without  the  necessity  of  reference 
to  other  volumes  or  sources  of  informa- 
tion. 

The  Reel 

The  single-action  click  reel  has  for 
many  years  been  recognized  by  experi- 
enced fly  fishermen  as  the  only  reel  suit- 
ed to  the  purpose.  In  general,  multiply- 
ing reels,  whether  double  or  quadruple, 
are  entirely  unsuited  to  use  on  the  fly 
rod.  The  rapid  retrieve  of  the  multi- 
plier is  of  no  advantage — rather  the  op- 
posite— to  the  fly  fisherman  for  trout. 
Line  fouling  occurs  constantly  over 
the  projecting  handle  of  the  multiplying 
reel ;  moreover,  as  a  general  thing,  mul- 
tiplying reels  are  too  heavy  for  the  pur- 
pose and  balance  the  rod  poorly.  Reels 
of  the  automatic  persuasion  have  not  re- 
ceived the  unstinted  approbation  of  an- 
glers. 
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Granting  that  the  single-action  reel  is 
exclusively  the  one  with  which  we  need 
here  concern  ourselves,  it  does  not  follow 
that  there  is  little  choice  in  the  selection 
of  the  reel.  On  the  contrary,  single- 
action  reels  are  made  of  rather  numerous 
materials  and  certainly  in  varying  de- 
grees of  desirability.  For  use  on  the 
trout  fly  rod  a  reel  of  solid  metal,  capable 
of  holding  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  dou- 
ble-tapered line,  size  E,  is  apt  to  be  too 
heavy,  although  this  may  possibly  be  a 
personal  prejudice  of  the  writer.  Alumi- 
num reels  are,  of  course,  light,  but  reels 
of  this  material  are  easily  damaged  and 
put  out  of  commission — usually  at  a  very 
critical  time.  The  last  statement  applies 
also  to  reels  of  hard  rubber  without 
metal  protection. 

Possibly  it  is  more  or  less  a  personal 
matter,  but  the  writer  has  always  favored 
in  single-action  click  reels  of  the  ordi- 
nary construction  the  reel  of  hard  rubber 
with  metal  bands  around  the  edges  of 
the  side  plates.  These  bands  are  either 
of  nickeled  brass  or  German  silver,  the 
latter  naturally  being  the  more  expen- 
sive. The  band  on  the  handle  side  of  the 
reel  projects  over  the  edge  so  as  to  form 
a  protection  against  line  fouling,  and 
the  reel  handle  revolves  within  this  pro- 
tecting band. 

The  reels  commonly  used  in  England 
and  also  easily  procurable  in  this  country 
are  of  the  "revolving-disc"  style — a  very 
efficient  and  satisfactory  form  of  reel ; 
perhaps,  all  things  considered,  the  best. 
In  the  revolving  disc  reel  the  handle  is 
attached  directly  to  the  side  plate,  which 
itself  revolves  and  is  affixed  to  the  spool 
or  spindle. 

The  reel  selected  should  be  as  light  as 
possible,  but  strong  and  capable  of  hold- 
ing at  least  thirty  yards  of  double-tap- 
ered line  of  size  E.    The  spool  should  be 
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narrow;  that  is,  the  space  between  the 
side  plates  contracted,  so  that  the  line 
may  build  up  quickly  when  reeling  in. 
The  click,  or  "check,"  should  not  be  too 
stiff.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  is  weak 
and  unreliable,  over-runs  and  back  lashes 
will  occur  constantly. 

Regarding  the  size  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  sizes  designated  in  yards  as- 
signed to  various  reels  by  the  tackle  deal- 
ers are  based  upon  the  reel's  capacity  for 
holding  very  small  caliber  line.  If  the 
reel  is  to  hold  without  crowding  thirty 
yards  of  size  E  double-tapered  line  the 
side  plates  must  have  a  diameter  of  about 
two  and  three-quarters  to  three  inches, 
depending  upon  the  make  and  style  of 
the  reel. 

The  Line 

The  subject  of  the  fly-casting  line  is 
worthy  of  far  more  extended  treatment 
than  it  can  possibly  receive  here — it  is 
doubtful  if  there  is  any  more  interesting 
or  vital  question  to  the  fly  fisherman. 
Generally  speaking,  with  the  right  line 
all  things  are  possible;  but  an  unsuitable 
line  is  capable  of  defeating  the  efforts  of 
the  most  expert  fly  caster.  In  the  selec- 
tion of  the  line  there  are  two  principal 
points  to  be  considered:  The  line  must 
be  of  the  right  material,  and  its  weight 
or  caliber  must  be  suited  to  the  rod  upon 
which  it  will  be  used. 

Lines  for  fly  casting  are  usually  known 
as  "waterproof,  enameled  silk  lines." 
This  description  hardly  fits  the  vacuum- 
dressed  line,  of  which  I  shall  speak 
in  a  later  paragraph,  but  the  term  may 
be  used  as  generally  defining  the  very 
best  line  for  the  purpose  of  the  fly  caster 
with  either  wet  or  floating  flies.  In  or- 
der to  cast  well  the  line  must  possess 
weight ;  at  the  same  time  it  must  be  flex- 
ible without  flimsiness,  and  smooth. 
These  requirements  are  fully  answered 
by  the  enameled  line,  and  by  no  other. 

At  the  present  time  it  is  generally  be- 
lieved by  experienced  anglers  that  the 
soft-  enameled,  vacuum-dressed  line  of 
English  manufacture  is  the  superior  of 
all  lines  for  dry-fly  casting  and  fishing. 
Lines  of  this  character  are  repeatedly 
filled  with  pure,  boiled  linseed  oil  under 
the  exhausted  receiver  of  an  air'  pump, 


being  dried  out  after  each  rilling  in  an 
oven  heated  to  150  degrees  Fahrenheit, 
and  subsequently  dressed  down  by  hand. 
The  ordinary  "enameled"  line  is  dr< 
only  superficially.  Manifestly  the  vac- 
uum-dressed line  is  the  more  serviceable; 
and  the  combination  of  weight,  flexibil- 
ity, smoothness  and  perfect  action  in  cast- 
ing found  in  this  line  is  difficult  to  sur- 
pass. The  vacuum-dressed  line  is  neces- 
sarily somewhat  expensive,  and  the  an- 
gler who  does  not  care  to  invest  too 
heavily  in  what  may  possibly  be  merely 
an  experimental  outfit  will  find  the  ordi- 
nary enameled  or  varnished  line,  in  the 
best  quality,  quite  satisfactory  and  fairly 
serviceable. 

The  length  and  caliber  of  the  line 
should  be  determined  by  the  character 
of  the  fishing — always  bearing  in  mind 
the  fact  that  the  line  must  of  necessity 
be  suited  to  the  rod,  a  matter  wherein 
the  beginner  is  prone  to  go  wrong  and 
concerning  which  he  is  apt  to  receive 
some  very  bad  advice  from  the  man  who 
angles  chiefly  in  streams  of  printer's  ink. 
From  the  time  when  the  memory  of  man 
runneth  not  the  purely  imaginary  "gos- 
samer line"  of  the  trout  fly  fisherman  has 
been  a  favorite  topic  of  the  producer  of 
the  "speckled-beauty"  style  of  literature 
— the  practical  fly  fisherman  knows  that 
there  is  nothing  more  absolutely  futile 
than  the  attempt  to  cast  a  line  which  in 
effect  is  without  weight. 

Very  little  thought  will  convince  the 
reader  that  only  a  line  which  indeed  has 
weight  will  carry  well  through  the  air 
when  cast,  and  that  a  very  small  caliber 
line  simply  will  not  go.  I  shall  not 
trouble  to  enlarge  upon  the  matter.  Con- 
cisely, for  the  average  fly  rod  of  nine  to 
ten  feet  the  line  should  be  of  size  F  or  E, 
the  latter  for  the  nine  and  a  half  or  ten- 
foot  rod.  For  the  rod  somewhat  above 
the  average  in  weight,  length  or  casting 
power  size  D  may  perhaps  be  best  suited. 
Unless,  however,  the  line  is  thoroughly 
adapted  in  weight  to  the  rod  upon  which 
it  is  used,  satisfactory  casting  will  be 
quite  impossible 

In  the  matter  of  suiting  the  line  to 
the  rod,  remember  that  a  line  which  is 
too  light  will  fail  to  bring  out  the  action 
of  the  rod  and  cannot  successfully  be  em- 
ployed.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  line 
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is  too  heavy,  the  overburdened  rod  can- 
not lift  it  quickly  and  neatly  from  the 
water;  if  the  angler  wishes  to  make  a 
somewhat  longer- cast  than  usual  he  may 
smash  his  rod  in  the  endeavor  to  per- 
form the  impossible.  The  casting  power 
of  a  rod  is  not  determined  purely  by  its 
weight  or  length;  wherefore,  if  the  op- 
portunity offers,  it  is  well  to  fit  the  line 
to  the  rod  by  practical  experiment. 

That  a  tapered  line  is  most  efficient 
and  satisfactory  for  dry-fly  casting  is 
generally  conceded.  By  the  employment 
of  a  line  of  this  character  (the  line  being 
gradually  fined  down  toward  the  ends), 


to  be  a  rule,  a  short  taper  will  work  best 
for  the  reason  that  more  of  the  "swell" 
of  the  line  will  be  in  use  and  not  merely 
wound  upon  the  reel.  A  short  taper  also 
works  best  against  the  wind  for  the  same 
reason. 

It  should  be  obvious,  although  the  fact 
has  not  been  adequately  emphasized  by 
angling  writers,  that  if  the  caster  can 
as  a  rule  (owing  to  the  restricted  nature 
of  the  stream,  which  may  be  small  and 
with  banks  thickly  wooded)  use  only 
the  light  tapered  end  of  his  line  on  a  rod 
really  adapted  to  the  size  of  the  swell 
of  the  line,  he  is  working  at  a  great  dis- 


FIG.  I 
The  simplest  knot  for  attaching  the  snell  to  an  eyed  kook. 


the  caster  has  all  the  advantage  of  a 
heavy  line  in  casting,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  line  may  be  cast  delicately  and 
lightty.  Also  a  tapered  line,  exactly 
suited  to  the  rod  upon  which  it  is  used, 
may  be  cast  farther  and  more  accurately 
than  a  level  line.  The  majority  of  Amer- 
ican fly  casters  undoubtedly  fish  down- 
stream and  use  the  level  line;  when  dry- 
fly  fishing,  however,  it  is  imperative  that 
the  angler  fish  or  cast  upstream,  and  by 
all  odds  the  better  plan  to  employ  the 
tapered  line. 

For  ordinary  work  select  a  double- 
tapered  line,  both  ends  graduated,  of 
thirty  yards'  length.  The  length  of  the 
taper   varies    from    fifteen    (occasionally 


FIG.  2 

Method    of    knotting    together    the    two    strands    of 
gut  in  repairing  a  leader. 


less)  to  eighteen  feet.  As  to  the  proper 
length  of  taper,  that  again,  other  things 
being  equal,  depends  somewhat  upon  the 
nature  of  the  fishing  for  which  the  line 
will  be  used.     If  rather  short  casts  are 


advantage  For  average  small-stream  fly 
casting  it  is  best  to  select  a  line  having  a 
"quick"  taper,  fifteen  feet  or  less. 

The  Leader 

The  leaders  furnished  by  the  tackle 
dealers  especially  for  dry-fly  fishing  are 
usually  of  very  good  quality — the  best  is 
none  too  good — with  dropper  loops,  of 
course,  and  from  six  to  nine  feet  in 
length.  The  angler  who  elects  to  tie 
his  own  leaders,  a  very  simple  matter 
and  by  far  the  better  plan,  should  pur- 
chase the  very  best  silk-worm  gut  for 
the  purpose — round,  hard  and  clear.  It 
will  be  necessary  to  have  gut  of  different 
weights  or  caliber  from  heavy  to  very 
fine,  in  order  that  the  leader  may  be 
tapered  from  about  the  size  of  the  end 
of  the  reel  line  to  very  fine  undrawn  gut 
nearest  the  fly.  Drawn  gut  was  at  one 
time  extensively  used  by  dry-fly  fisher- 
men, but  it  is  now  generally  recognized 
that  fine  undrawn  gut  is  quite  as  efficient 
and  the  additional  strength  gained  by  its 
use  is  a  distinct  advantage. 

The  tapered  leader  certainly  aids  ma- 
terially in  fine  work  over  clear,  still 
water  and  shy  fish.  I  believe  it  was 
Henry    P.   Wells,    the   author   of  "Fly 
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Rods  and  Fly  Tackle,"  a  work  familiar 
to  both  American  and  English  fly  fisher- 
men, who  stated  that  in  his  opinion  the 
most  important  factor  for  successful  fly 
fishing  was  to  make  invisible  any  con- 
nection between  the  fly  and  the  line,  and 
the  use  of  fine  terminal  tackle  tends  to 
bring  this  about.  Moreover,  fine  caliber 
gut  near  the  fly  assists  in  floating  it. 
Better,  straighter  casting  can  be  done 
when  a  tapered  leader  is  used. 

The  proper  length  of  leader  varies 
with  the  immediate  angling  conditions. 
Under  no  circumstances,  for  practical 
fishing,  should  the  leader  exceed  the  rod 
in  length — this  entirely  in  the  opinion  of 
the  writer,  although  concurred  in  by 
many  other  anglers.  Under  rough 
weather  conditions  a  short  leader  works 
best.  For  long,  fine  casting  a  nine-foot 
leader  should  be  used.  For  average  dry- 
fly  fishing  on  the  general  run  of  Amer- 
ican trout  streams,  I  believe  a  seven-foot 
leader  to  be  the  most  practical  and  effi- 
cient. 

As  regards  the  color  of  leaders,  the 
fact  that  any  advantage  is  gained  by  the 
use  of  variously  stained  gut  (with  a 
view  to  making  the  leader  invisible)  has 
neVer  been  conclusively  proved — natural 
or  mist-color  leaders  answer  every  pur- 
pose. 

Knots   Used  in  Dry-Fly  Fishing 

For  attaching  eyed-hooks  to  the  lead- 
er or  snell  there  are  several  different 
knots;  one  of  the  best  of  these,  and  the 
simplest,  is  shown  in  Fig.  1.  The  gut 
must  be  rendered  perfectly  pliable  by 
soaking    in   water   before   tying   on   the 


fig.  3 

The  jam  knot  used  for  tying  the  leader  to  the  line. 

fly.  Pass  the  end  of  the  gut  through 
the  eye  of  the  hook,  bend  it  back  and 
make  a  slip-knot  or  half-hitch  around 
the  gut;  draw  the  slip-knot  nearly  tight 
and  slide  it  up  to  and  over  the  eye  of  the 
hook,  and  pull  tight.  This  forms  a  jam- 
knot  easily  upset  but  impossible  to  dis- 


engage by  a  straight  pull.  After  mak- 
ing the  knot,  cut  off  the  superfluous  end 
of  the  gut.  For  cutting  off  gut  ends 
after  changing  Hies  at  the  stream-side 
nothing  is  handier  to  carry  or  use  than 
an  ordinary  fingernail  clip. 

In  Fig.  2  is  shown  the  method  of 
knotting  together  two  strands  of  gut  in 
tying  a  leader  or  making  repairs  in  one. 
The  two  half-hitches  should  be  pulled 
perfectly  tight  and  then  drawn  together. 


fig.  4 

To  attach  a  dropper  fly  to  a  dry  fly  leader  without 
the  use  of  loops. 


For  attaching  the  leader  to  the  line 
use  the  jam-knot  shown  in  Fig.  3. 

If  you  wish  to  attach  a  dropper  fly 
to  a  dry  fly  leader  without  loops  use  the 
method  shown  in  Fig.  4,  attaching  at  a 
point  where  two  strands  are  knotted  to- 
gether. 

Floating  Flies 

So  many  intricate  details  are  connected 
with  the  subject  of  artificial  flies,  and 
with  dry  or  floating  flies  particularly, 
that  in  order  to  reduce  the  discussion 
of  the  matter  herein  to  a  not  inordinate 
length  many  points  must  of  necessity  be 
merely  touched  upon 

In  a  later  chapter,  "The  Selection  and 
Use  of  Floating  Flies,"  the  efficiency  of^ 
various  patterns,  as  well  as  how  and 
when  to  use  them,  will  be  discussed ;  at 
this  point  we  are  concerned  chiefly  with 
the  purely  material  details  of  the  "float- 
er." 

The  construction  of  the  dry  fly  differs 
considerably  from  that  of  the  wet,  but 
as  this  is  a  matter  pertaining  rather  to 
the  art  of  the  fly  dresser  the  subject  need 
not  be  considered  as  imperatively  within 
the  province  of  the  present  discussion. 
It  has  previously  been  noted  that  at 
present  the  larger  part  of  the  dry  flies 
obtainable  in  this  country  are  imported 
from  England.  The  tendency  of  the 
tackle    dealers    is    to    furnish    compara- 
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tively  few  of  the  familiar  American  pat- 
terns tied  dry. 

The  dry  fly  is,  of  course,  dressed  with 
the  purpose  of  causing  it  to  float  as  well 
as  may  be,  and  this  is  effected — although 
the  method  of  construction  varies  to  some 
extent  with  various  patterns — by  dress- 
ing the  fly  with  double  or  "split"  wings 
tied  at  right  angles  to  the  body  (called 
"erect"  wings)  and  with  the  hackling 
arranged  to  stand  out  well  from  the 
shank  of  the  hook.  The  body  of  the  fly 
is  dressed  very  lightly  and  in  some  in- 
stances is  of  cork,  straw  or  quill. 

In  the  case  of  some  of  the  latest  pat- 
terns horsehair  is  used  for  the  body  ma- 
terial. As  a  rule  dry  flies  are  dressed 
upon  small  hooks,  number  twelve  and 
smaller,  and  the  hooks  are  of  light  wire. 
A  list  of  floating  flies  which  have  been 
found  effective  on  American  trout 
streams   is   given   in   a  later  paragraph. 

Almost  without  exception  floating  flies 
are  dressed  on  eyed  hooks;  that  is,  with- 
out gut  snells  whipped  to  the  shank  of 
the  hook,  following  the  time-honored 
American  custom,  but  with  an  eye  or 
ring  at  the  end  of  the  shank  by  means 
of  which  the  fly  is  attached  directly  to 
the  leader.  If  space  permitted  the  prac- 
tical advantages  of  the  eyed  hook  could 
very  well  be  emphasized  in  detail ;  at 
present  I  can  only  urge  every  fly  fisher- 
man to  adopt  the  use  of  the  eyed  fly  for 
either  dry  or  wet-fly  fishing.  If  for  no 
other  reason  than  that  of  economy,  the 
use  of  the  eyed  hook  justifies  itself:  the 
feelings  of  the  angler,  who  when  looking 
over  and  testing  his  tackle  for  the  ap- 
proaching trout  season  pulls  the  snells 
without  difficulty  out  of  an  even  two 
dozen  of  the  old-style  trout  flies  which 
have  never  even  been  once  used,  are  best 
left  to  the  imagination. 

Eyed  hooks  are  made  in  two  styles, 
with  turned-up  and  turned-down  eye; 
that  is,  in  the  case  of  the  turned-down 
eye  the  eye  is  on  the  under  side  of  the 
hook  shank  or  bent  toward  the  barb  of 
the  hook,  the  opposite  being  true  of  the 
other  form.  Much  controversy  has 
taken  place  regarding  the  respective  mer- 
its of  the  two  styles  of  eyed  hooks,  vari- 
ous authorities  enthusiastically  and  con- 
vincingly championing  either  one  or  the 
other.     It  would  seem   that  each   form 


has  its  virtues  and  is  quite  satisfactory. 
Undoubtedly  the  reader,  impartially  ex- 
perimenting with  both  styles,  will  soon 
discover  which  is  best — for  him.  The 
greater  part  of  the  floating  flies  which 
come  to  this  country  are  dressed  on 
turned-up  e}^ed  hooks. 

As  to  the  form  of  the  hook,  whether 
Sproat,  Pennell  (turned  -  down) , 
O'Shaughnessy,  Sneck,  and  so  on,  it  is  a 
matter  in  which  one  cannot  exercise  per- 
sonal choice  to  any  great  extent — one 
must  needs  be  contented  with  the  flies  as 
he  finds  them.  Hooks  wTith  the  Sneck 
bend  are  favored  for  the  smaller  pat- 
terns; others  may  be  dressed  on  any  of 
the  above-named  hooks.  Unless  you  are 
willing,  many  times,  to  undergo  great  de- 
lay in  stocking  your  fly  box,  you  must 
sacrifice  a  personal  prejudice  toward  any 
particular  form  of  hook  for  the  sake  of 
obtaining  the  pattern  you  wish  in  the 
desired  size. 

I  give  below  a  list  of  a  few  floating 
flies  which  I  know  to  be  successful  un- 
der average  angling  conditions,  and 
would  suggest  that  in  making  your  se- 
lection of  dry  flies  you  obtain  some,  at 
least,  of  the  patterns  dressed  upon  num- 
ber ten  hooks.  The  use  of  the  very  small 
English  patterns,  tied,  as  a  rule,  on  num- 
ber twelve  hooks  at  the  largest,  is  not 
at  all  times  and  in  all  places  most  advan- 
tageous on  American  trout  streams.  The 
flies  named  are,  as  far  as  may  be,  typi- 
cal ;  that  is,  selected  with  a  view  to  ap- 
proximately imitating  the  general  insect 
life  (consisting  largely  of  water-bred  in- 
sects) of  any  trout  stream,  so  that  the 
angler  may  as  a  general  thing  find  in  his 
list  a  fairly  close  imitation  of  most  of 
the  natural  flies,  any  one  of  which  may 
be  temporarily  abundant  on  the  water, 
and  upon  which  there  is  reason  to  be- 
lieve the  fish  are  feeding. 

The  list  is  as  follows:  Coachman,  Ca- 
hill,  gold-ribbed  hare's  ear,  Wickham's 
fancy,  brown  sedge,  silver  sedge,  iron 
blue  dun,  whirling  blue  dun,  and  olive 
dun.  These  should  be  dressed  upon 
hooks,  numbers  twelve  and  ten.  It  is 
seldom  necessary  to  use  smaller  than  a 
number  twelve  dry  fly,  although,  of 
course,  occasionally  only  the  very  smallest 
flies  are  effective.  To  the  flies  named 
should  be  added  the  green  May  female, 
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brown  May  female,  and  spent  gnat  fe- 
male, of  the  new  series  of  floating  flies 
developed  by  Mr.  F.  M.  Halford. 

Of  the  above,  the  coachman,  Wick- 
ham's  fancy,  gold-ribbed  hare's  ear  and 
Cahill  are  frankly  "fancy"  files,  not  in- 
tended to  represent  any  particular  natu- 
ral fly.  The  Wickham's  fancy,  coachman 
and  gold-ribbed  hare's  ear  are  wonder- 
fully successful  patterns,  as  a  rule, 
throughout  the  entire  season,  and  under 
a  great  variety  of  angling  conditions. 
The  Cahill  is  a  fly  of  very  delicate  col- 
oration and  dressing  and  is  particularly 
useful  over  very  low  and  clear  water. 
The  duns,  olive,  whirling  blue  and  iron 
blue  are  dressed  in  imitation  of  various 
ephemera  in  the  sub-imago  or  dun  stage, 
and  when  the  fish  are  feeding  upon  the 
natural  fly  these  are  apt  to  prove  exceed- 
ingly successful. 

The  green  and  brown  May  fly  pat- 
terns are  representative  of  the  cor- 
responding Ephemeridae,  and  their  use- 
fulness upon  streams  when  and  where 
the  May  fly  is  abundant  is  sufficiently 
obvious.  The  Caddis  flies  in  the  nomen- 
clature of  the  dry  fly  are  known  as 
"sedges";  the  silver  sedge  and  brown 
sedge  belong  to  this  class.  The  spent 
gnat  pattern  represents  the  female  May 
fly  which,  having  voided  her  eggs  upon 
the  water,  thereafter  falls  upon  the  sur- 
face of  the  stream  practically  lifeless 
and  with  wings  flat  and  outstretched. 
The  spent  gnat,  accordingly,  is  dressed 
with  horizontal,  not  erect,  wings. 

Fly   Boxes 

For  carrying  eyed-flies  various  fly- 
boxes  are  furnished  by  the  tackle  deal- 
ers. The  method  of  holding  the  flies  is 
usually  by  means  of  a  metal  clip,  al- 
though some  boxes  have  several  small 
compartments  with  transparent  (cellu- 
loid) covers,  and  others  have  cork  strips 
into  which  the  fly  may  be  fastened.  The 
last  sort  is  the  least  satisfactory.  As  a 
rule,  in  the  ordinary  form  of  eyed-fly 
box  the  metal  clips  are  set  very  closely 
together,  and  it  is  advisable  to  procure 
a  box  capable  of  holding  at  least  double 
the  number  of  flies  you  intend  to  carry, 


so  that  they  may  be  inserted  without 
crushing  and  be  easily  distinguished  and 
removed. 

Waterproofing  Preparations 

Paraffin  oil,  or  some  one  of  the  other 
similar  waterproofing  liquids  furnished 
by  the  tackle  dealers,  is  a  necessity  to  the 
dry  fly  caster.  A  floating  fly,  if  perfect- 
ly dry,  will  float  fairly  well  for  a  num- 
ber of  casts  without  the  use  of  paraffin ; 
but  it  soon  becomes  drowned  and  sodden 
and  very  difficult  to  dry  out  by  merely 
false  casting.  Whatever  preparation 
may  be  used  (and  I  have  found  very 
little  practical  difference  in  them)  it 
should  be  carried  in  a  small  bottle  hav- 
ing a  stopper  with  brush  attached.  Ap- 
ply the  oil  to  the  fly  lightly,  and  remove 
the  superfluous  liquid  by  pressing  the 
fly  between  folds  in  your  handkerchief. 
It  is  usually  practicable  to  prepare  a 
number  of  flies  in  this  way  before  going 
to  the  stream,  thus  obviating  the  neces- 
sity of  carrying  the  "oiler." 

Creel,   Waders,  Etc. 

It  would  seem  unnecessary  to  consider 
the  matter  of  the  creel,  waders  and  other 
general  fly-fishing  equipment,  as  these 
are  familiar  to  every  fly-fisherman  of 
any  experience.  However,  for  the  ben- 
efit of  the  virtual  beginner  it  may  be 
said  that  a  rather  larger  basket  than  that 
usually  advised  to  the  trout  fisherman — 
say  a  creel  of  twenty-pound  size — is  pref- 
erable for  many  reasons.  The  new  style 
sling,  which  suspends  the  basket  from 
the  left  shoulder,  should  be  used. 

Waders,  of  course,  are  necessary. 
Whether  wading  pants,  wading  stock- 
ings, or  ordinary  sporting  rubber  boots 
are  worn  is  more  or  less  a  personal  mat- 
ter generally  dependent  upon  the  condi- 
tions under  which  the  fishing  will  be 
done.  The  wading  stockings,  worn  with 
woolen  socks  and  hobnailed  wading 
shoes,  are  are  a  rule  the  most  satisfactory 
equipment.  A  leader-box  in  which  extra 
leaders  may  be  carried  between  pads  of 
dampened  felt  and  a  landing  net  are 
other  requisites. 


GEORGE  BORUP 


An  Appreciation  and  a  Hope 


r  Y  N  the  recent  and  untimely  death  by 
drowning  of  George  Borup,  the 
young  Yale  graduate  who  was  the 
life  of  Commander  Peary's  success- 
ful polar  expedition  of  1907,  the 
scientific  world  is  mourning  the  loss 
of  a  new-found  leader.  His  plans  for  the 
future,  had  they  been  permitted  to  bear 
fruit,  would  have  added  incalculably  to 
our  knowledge  of  the  Arctic  regions  and 
would,  no  doubt,  have  furnished  another 
stirring  chapter  in  the  story  of  polar  ex- 
ploration. 

The  taste  of  the  North  which  he  got 
in  the  Peary  expedition  had  the  effect 
only  of  whetting  young  Borup's  appetite 
for  further  work  in  the  same  region,  and 
immediately  upon  his  return  to  civiliza- 
tion he  took  up  the  systematic  study  of 
geology  and  allied  sciences  with  the  pur- 
pose of  making  a  life  work  of  scientific 
exploration. 

The  inspiration  for  this  purpose  came, 
no  doubt,  in  part  from  the  healthy  love 
of  adventure  and  active,  virile  life,  which 
was  to  be  expected  in  a  man  who  was 
the  son  and  grandson  of  army  officers  and 
Indian  fighters,  but  by  no  means  a  less 
incentive  was  the  fact  that  it  seems  like- 
ly that  the  greatest  single  achievement  in 
Arctic  exploration  is  yet  to  be  made. 

For  a  number  of  years  hydrographers 
have  been  assuming  the  existence  of  a 
land  mass  of  practically  continental  ex- 
tent lying  somewhere  to  the  northwest  of 
the  Arctic  archipelago  as  known  at  pres- 
ent. The  principal  reason  for  this  belief 
is  found  in  the  fact  that  the  current 
which  sweeps  across  the  Arctic  Ocean 
from  the  vicinity  of  Behring  Sea  to 
North  Greenland  and  which,  it  will  be 
remembered,  furnished  Nansen  with  a 
means  of  transportation  on  his  drift  in 
the  Fram  across  the  Polar  Sea,  splits 
some  distance  to  the  northeast  of  Behring 
Straits  into  two  separate  streams,  which 
flow  around  the  periphery  of  the  Arctic 
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Ocean  and  converge  again  north  of 
Greenland  to  unite  in  the  East  Green- 
land current. 

Later,  in  1906,  while  exploring  the 
coast  of  Axel  Heiberg  Land,  Peary  saw 
from  the  sea  ice  off  Cape  Thomas  Hub- 
bard what  he  took  to  be  land  far  off  in 
a  northwesterly  direction.  Although 
quite  aware  of  the  difficulty  in  distin- 
guishing a  low  lying  bank  of  clouds 
from  the  loom  of  distant  land,  especially 
as  seen  across  ice  or  water,  Commander 
Peary  had  enough  confidence  in  what  he 
had  seen  to  report  to  the  world  the  prob- 
able existence  of  an  extension  of  the 
Arctic  Islands  to  the  northwest.  This 
doubtful  territory  has  been  named 
Crocker  Land  and  many  theories  have 
been  advanced  as  to  its  probable  extent 
and  geological  formation.  Meantime  the 
very  existence  of  the  land  itself  is  in 
question. 

Definitely  to  establish  the  existence  of 
this  land,  to  map  it,  and  to  make  as 
thorough  a  geographical  and  biological 
survey  as  might  be  possible  was  the  pur- 
pose of  the  expedition  which  George 
Borup  and  his  shipmate  on  the  Roosevelt, 
Donald  B.  MacMillan,  were  planning 
to  start  upon   this  summer. 

The  expedition  had  been  inaugurated 
under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Geo- 
graphic Society,  the  American  Museum 
of  Natural  History  of  New  York  and 
Yale  University,  and  was  to  take  two 
or  possibly  three  years  as  the  exigencies 
of  the  work  might  dictate. 

It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  the 
support  of  these  institutions  may  not  be 
withdrawn  from  so  important  an  ex- 
ploration, and  that  Donald  MacMillan 
may  be  able  to  find  an  able  co-worker 
to  go  with  him  to  Crocker  Land  and 
carry  out  the  original  purpose  of  the 
expedition  as  the  most  fitting  and  cour- 
ageous tribute  to  the  memory  of  his  late 
friend  and  shipmate. 


TWO  FINGERS 

By  NEVIL  G.  HENSHAW 

Illustrated  hy  Robert  W.   Amick. 


T  was  funny  how  I  come  to  get  that 
job  with  old  man  Treville  any- 
how," said  Nicholas  Wilson,  by 
way  of  a  beginning.  "You  see  it 
was  'way  back  in  the  days  when 
I  first  come  to  Louisiana,  and  I'd 
been  especially  unlucky  that  winter. 
Yes,  I  did  manage  to  get  a  job  on  a 
sugar  plantation,  but  before  I  got  started 
real  good  the  mill  burned  down,  and 
there  I  was,  right  in  the  middle  of 
grindin',  without  a  chance  for  another 
place. 

"Of  course,  I  went  to  town,  and 
stood  my  landlady  off  as  long  as  pos- 
sible, and  then,  when  she  got  too  per- 
sonal, I  left  her  what  few  belongin's 
I  had  for  security  and  turned  myself 
loose  on  the  wide,  wide  world.  I  spent 
the  first  night  in  a  saloon  and  the  sec- 
ond in  the  boiler-room  of  a  saw-mill, 
and  when  the  third  mornin'  come  along 
I  was  somethin'  like  five  meals  behind. 
And  then,  'long  about  noon,  when  1 
was  leanin'  against  an  awnin'  pole  on 
the  street,  feelin'  kind  of  sick  and  faint, 
I  noticed  that  some  kind  of  excitement 
had   started   up. 

"I  swung  around  and  looked  up  the 
street,  and  for  a  moment  I  come  as  near 
bein'  homesick  as  I'd  been  since  leavin' 
the  West.  It's  generally  the  plain, 
homely  things  that  take  you  back  to 
where  you  come  from,  and  with  me  it 
was  just  a  bunch  of  long-horn  Texas 
steers.  They  wasn't  stampeded,  but 
they  was  mighty  puzzled  and  bewil- 
dered as  they  clattered  round  on  the 
sidewalks  and  rung  their  horns  against 
the  iron  awnin'  posts,  kind  of  like  they 
come  to  town  for  somethin'  and  couldn't 
exactly  make  up  their  minds  what  store 
they'd  find  it  in. 

"Circlin'  the  bunch  on  a  pony  was  a 
boy,  and  behind  it,  in  the  middle  of  the 
street,  was  the  man  who  was  evidently  in 


charge.  Just  then,  though,  he  seemed  to 
be  disgusted  with  the  whole  proceedin' 
and  was  leanin'  against  the  pommel  of 
his  saddle,  as  limp  and  as  wobbly  as  the 
quirt  that  hung  from  his  wrist.  The 
bunch  scattered  by  with  everyone  yellin' 
and  runnin'  out  of  its  way  and  then, 
when  the  man  in  charge  got  opposite  me, 
he  straightened  up  and  seen  my  post.  It 
happened  to  be  in  front  of  a  saloon,  and 
when  he  caught  sight  of  the  beer  sign 
that  was  hung  to  it  just  above  my  head, 
he  rode  over  and  grabbed  the  post  with 
both  hands.  'Bien'  says  he,  and  come 
tumblin'  out  of  the  saddle  like  a  ton  of 
brick,  fallin'  asleep  almost  before  he  hit 
the  ground. 

"The  crowd  gathered,  and  the  police- 
man stirred  the  man  up  pretty  sharp  with 
his  club,  but  he  couldn't  get  much  out 
of  him.  He  just  said  he  was  tired  and 
wanted  to  be  let  alone,  before  he  passed 
away  again  into  somethin'  that  looked 
like  it  was  good  for  twenty-four  hours. 
After  he'd  been  carried  into  the  saloon 
the  crowd  kept  on  down  to  the  next 
block  where  the  boy  was  still  wrastlin' 
with  the  steers.  Part  of  the  bunch  had 
got  switched  into  a  side  street,  and  it 
was  about  the  worst  lookin'  mix-up  you 
ever  saw  in  your  life.  Naturally  I 
trailed  along  and,  as  I  was  pretty  well 
interested  by  then,  I  pushed  my  way 
into  the  middle  of  the  street  where  the 
policeman  was  jawin'  at  the  boy. 

"  'It  don't  make  no  difference  if  your 
pardner  is  drunk,'  he  was  shoutin'. 
'Them  cows  is  trespassin'  on  the  streets, 
and  if  you  don't  move  'em  on  I'll  have 
to  put  'em  in  the  pound.' 

"The  boy  just  shrugged  his  shoulders. 
'Very  well,'  says  he  in  French.  'Put 
them  in.  I  can  do  nothing  with  them.' 
And  the  crowd,  seein'  the  joke  was  on 
the  policeman,  begun  to  laugh. 

"Right  there   I   seen  my  chance  and 
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took  it,  goin'  over  to  the  policeman  and 
tappin'  him  on  the  shoulder. 

"  'See  here,'  says  I.  'If  you'll  just 
send  for  the  other  man's  horse,  I'll  have 
them  steers  out  of  town  in  a  jiffy.' 

"The  policeman  was  pretty  red  in  the 
face  and  mad,  but  it  was  the  only  chance 
to  save  himself.  'All  right,'  he  growls. 
'Only  if  you  don't  make  it,  I'll  take  you 
up  with  the  cows.  I've  been  noticin' 
you  loafin'  'round  for  the  past  week.' 

"Well,  it  was  a  good  deal  like 
heaven  to  climb  into  a  saddle  again  and 
find  myself  behind  a  bunch  of  long- 
horns.  I  hadn't  been  a  cattleman  all 
my  life  for  nothin'  and  in  less  than  five 
minutes  I  had  them  steers  marchin' 
down  the  street  like  a  regiment  of  sol- 
diers. The  boy  didn't  have  much  to 
say.  He  was  one  of  them  close-mouthed, 
shoulder-shruggin'  Frenchmen,  and  all  I 
could  get  out  of  him  was  that  he  was 
bound  for  old  man  Treville's,  in  the 
prairie. 

"So  I  give  him  up  and  started  in  to 
whistle,  and  'long  about  sundown  we 
hit  the  range.  It  wasn't  much  but  grass 
and  sky,  but  it  was  so  much  like  home 
that  it  made  my  eyes  water.  All  around 
was  scattered  bunches  of  cattle  gatherin' 
at  the  coulees  and  water-holes,  and  away 
off  in  the  distance  was  an  island  of 
China  trees  with  some  gray  roofs  stick- 
in'  up  above  the  tops  and  a  corral  strag- 
glin'  out  into  the  open. 

"We  made  the  corral  with  the  last 
light,  and  while  we  was  gettin'  the 
steers  in  a  man  come  lopin'  up  from 
the  other  side  of  the  trees.  He  was 
thin  and  brown  and  Spanish-lookin', 
with  black  eyes,  a  big  hawk  nose,  and 
the  kind  of  short,  gray  mustache  that 
means  business.  He  looked  every  day  of 
seventy,  but  he  sat  his  horse  like  six- 
teen. After  he'd  cussed  'round  for  a 
while  about  our  bein'  so  late,  and  the 
boy'd  explained  about  his  pardner,  I 
made  my  play,  usin'  what  little  Cajun 
French  I  knew  wherever  I  thought  it'd 
fit  in. 

'  'Mr.  Treville,'  I  begins,  'I'm  look- 
in'  for  a  job,  and  I've  been  a  cattleman 
all  my  life.  I've  hit  the  old  South  Trail 
out  West  three  times  and,  if  you'll  only 
give  me  a  chance ' 

"The  old  man  held  up  his  hand.     'It 


is  my  custom  to  go  by  what  I  see, 
M'sieu,  and  I  have  seen,'  says  he.  'Also 
the  other  has  already  discharged  himself. 
You  may  consider  yourself  as  engaged.' 

"So  that's  the  way  I  come  to  work  for 
old  Alcide  Treville;  and  of  all  the  jobs 
I've  had  in  this  State  I  liked  it  the  best, 
exceptin',  of  course,  this  one  of  oversee- 
in'  here  at  Belrive.  Cattle  was  just  the 
thing  I  was  best  up  on  and  if  ever  there 
was  a  white  boss  it  was  the  old  man. 
Rich  though  he  was,  there  wasn't  any- 
thing stuck-up  about  him,  and  I  had  my 
place  in  the  house  like  the  rest  of  the 
family.  It  was  some  house,  too,  with  a 
big  flower  garden  on  one  side  shut  in 
by  a  guava  hedge. 

"Then  there  was  the  old  man's  daugh- 
ters, Rosine  and  Sara.  Sara  was  the 
oldest,  but  it  was  always  Rosine  and 
Sara,  as  Rosine  was  the  belle.  She  was 
one  of  them  dark,  quick  little  French 
girls,  and  she  was  just  as  pretty  as  a 
prairie  flower.  Sara  wasn't  much  on 
looks,  but  she  had  a  heart  as  big  as  the 
old  man's  range.  She  was  one  of  the 
large,  quiet  kind,  always  pleasant  and 
smilin'  and  seein'  what  she  could  do  to 
make  someone  else  comfortable. 

"Besides  the  girls  there  was  a  cousin, 
Paul  Dupre,  who  was  sort  of  foreman 
of  the  outfit,  the  old  man  bein'  supposed 
to  have  retired.  Dupre  was  small  and 
trim  and  excitable,  and  he  was  so  crazy 
about  Rosine  that  it  come  mighty  near 
interferin'  with  his  business. 

"And  now  I  reckon  I'd  better  bring 
in  Two  Fingers,  seein'  as  this  tale  is 
mostly  his.  It  was  after  I'd  been  in  the 
prairie  about  a  month — one  afternoon, 
when  there  wasn't  anything  particular 
to  do.  The  day  bein'  warm,  I'd  gone 
out  to  a  hammock  that  was  swung  in 
the  garden,  and  I'd  just  about  got  ready 
to  doze  off  when  somethin'  hit  me  a 
thump  in  the  chest.  I  reached  out  and 
grabbed  it,  and  it  was  a  duck — one  of 
them  big  French  ones  with  a  green  head. 

"For  a  moment  I  was  mighty  puzzled, 
and  I  was  just  beginnin'  to  figure  that 
the  duck  must  'a'  dropped  dead  while 
flyin'  over,  when  I  heard  a  thumpin'  of 
hoofs  out  on  the  prairie.  So  I  run  over 
to  the  hedge  and  took  a  look,  and  there 
was  a  man  trackin'  it  away  as  fast  as  his 
horse  could  earn'  him.'     He  had  a  gun 
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across  his  saddle,  and  tied  to  the 
pommel  was  a  big  bunch  ot 
game. 

"That    night,    when    1    spoke 
about  the  matter  at  supper,   the 
girls    begun    to    laugh.      It    was 
their  good  spirit,  they  said,   and 
he'd    been    throwin'    game    over 
the  hedge  all  that  winter.    They'd 
caught  a  glimpse  of  him  once  or 
twice,     but     they 
didn't  know  who 
he   was.      Like- 
wise,   as    the 
game  was  always 
mighty    nice    and 
fresh,  they  hadn't 
taken     the    trou- 
ble  to   stop   him. 

"Well,  if 
there's  anything 
that  gets  next  to 
me,  it's  a  mys- 
tery. I  stayed 
awake  half  that 
night  puzzlin' 
over  the  matter, 
and  before  I 
went  to  sleep  I'd 
made  up  my 
mind  that  I'd  see 
Mr.  Good  Spirit 
and  have  a  talk 
out   four   times   in 


■ 


MY  MAN   MADE  A  GOOD  RACE  FOR  IT 


I'd    laid 


with    him. 

the  hammock  and  I 
was  just  beginnin'  to  get  tired  of  the 
whole  business,  when  one  afternoon 
I  heard  a  horse  outside  the  hedge.  The 
next  moment  a  bunch  of  jack  snipe  come 
flyin'  over,  and  the  next  after  that  I  was 
footin'  it  'round  to  the  front  of  the 
house  where  my  horse  was  waitin',  sad- 
dled and  bridled.  My  man  made  a 
good  race  of  it,  but  I  finally  overhauled 
him  in  the  middle  of  the  prairie,  and 
that's  how  I  met  Two  Fingers. 

"Of  course,  his  name  wasn't  Two 
Fingers.  It  was  Jean  Emile  Marie 
Octave  Silvan,  and  he  give  it  to  me  one 
word  at  a  time,  blushin'  like  a  girl.  He 
likewise  said  he  was  a  hunter  and  fisher- 
man and  that  he  lived  in  the  sea  marsh 
that  cut  off  the  range  on  the  west.  He 
was  the  shyest,  quietest  little  fellow  I've 
ever  seen,  but  there  was  somethin'  in  his 
eyes  that  made  me  like  him  from  the 
very  start. 


"  'And  now,  my  friend,'  says  I  after 
he  was  through,  'I  want  to  know  why 
you've  been  dumpin'  that  wild  meat  over 
old  man  Treville's  hedge.' 

"Jean  Emile  blushed  harder'n  ever. 
'Why,  M'sieu,'  says  he,  'it  is  for  Made- 
moiselle.    The  Glorious  Mademoiselle.' 

"  'But  why?'  I  keeps  on.  'That  ain't 
any  answer.' 

"  'Why — why,'  he  stammers,  'it  is  my 
poor  method  of  showing  my  devotion, 
M'sieu.' 

"I  suppose  it  was  rude,  but  I  couldn't 
help  laughin'.  'It's  original,  anyhow,' 
says  I.  'Throwin'  ducks  at  your  best 
girl  and  then  runnin'  away  is  somethin' 
I  don't  reckon's  been  done  before.' 

"At  this  he  flushed  up  again  and 
looked  so  miserable  that  I  couldn't  help 
bein'  friendly,  and  in  less  than  ten  min- 
utes we'd  got  down  to  tacks,  and  he  told 
me  everything.  It  seems  he'd  seen  his 
Glorious  Mademoiselle  a  while  before 
on  the  prairie,  and  ever  since  then  he'd 
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been  plumb  insane  about  her.  Bein' 
only  a  poor  hunter,  he  hadn't  had  the 
nerve  to  try  to  meet  the  daughter  of 
old  man  Treville,  so  he'd  contented  him- 
self with  duck  throwin'  and  other  such 
long-distance  courtship.  When  he  fin- 
ished I  told  him  he  was  just  a  plain  fool, 
that  there  wasn't  anything  stuck-up 
about  my  outfit,  and  that,  if  he  was  a 
square,  honest  man,  he  wouldn't  have 
any  trouble  with  old  Treville. 

"  'But — but,  M'sieu,'  he  objects,  'it 
would  be  impossible  for  me  to  make  a 
call.     Such   a  thing  could  not  be.' 

"  'Go  on,'  says  I  'If  I  fix  it,  will  you 
make  one  with  me?' 

"  'In  that  event,  M'sieu,'  says  he,  'it 
would  be  a  pleasure  were  you  to  call  on 
me  even  for  my  life.' 

"When  I  got  back  to  the  house  I 
opened  up  on  the  matter,  and  the  girls 
was  tickled  to  death  —  that  is,  mostly 
Rosine.  Beaux  wasn't  any  too  plentiful 
in  the  prairie,  and  I  don't  reckon  it's 
much  use  bein'  in  the  belle  business  un- 
less you  have  plenty  of  material.  The 
old  man  was  all  right,  too.  He  said 
that  huntin'  was  about  as  good  as  any 
profession,  and  that,  if  Jean  Emile  was  a 
good  shot  he'd  be  pleased  to  meet  him. 

"So  I  got  word  to  the  hunter  to  meet 
me  the  next  Sunday  afternoon,  and  we 
paid  the  call  in  style.  Jean  Emile  was 
a  little  more  bashful  and  flustered  than 
usual,  but  he  sort  of  set  his  teeth  and 
went  ahead,  like  a  man  tacklin'  a  job 
that's  too  big  for  him.  He  was  dressed 
for  the  part,  too — not  gay  but  quiet — 
and  I  liked  him  all  the  better  for  it.  If 
you've  ever  seen  one  of  them  red  neck- 
tie, yellow  patent  leather  Frenchmen 
you'll  know  what  I  mean. 

"Takin'  it  from  the  standpoint  of 
Jean  Emile,  the  call  wasn't  much  of  a 
success.  He  just  bowed  kind  of  scared 
and  jerky  durin'  the  introducing  and 
from  then  on  he  didn't  open  his  mouth 
or  make  another  move  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.  Both  girls  was  present,  and 
after  a  while  Dupre  came  out  dressed  up 
till  he  could  hardly  breathe.  He  didn't 
say  much  more'n  the  hunter,  but  the  way 
he  scowled  at  Jean  Emile  every  time  he 
looked  at  Rosine  was  explanation  for 
anyone  but  a  blind  man.  You  could 
see  trouble  from  the  very  start. 


"After  this  the  hunter  called  regular 
every  Sunday  afternoon.  He  always 
brought  a  big  bunch  of  game  and,  if 
ever  he  done  any  talkin'  it  was  when  I 
didn't  happen  to  be  'round.  He'd  just 
sit  and  blush  and  smile,  lookin'  like 
he'd  broke  into  Paradise  by  mistake  and 
expected  to  be  kicked  out  every  minute. 
After  about  three  visits  Sara  said  it  was 
stupid  and  pulled  out.  Rosine,  though, 
kept  on.  I  reckon  she  thought  a  little 
jealousy'd  do  Cousin  Paul  good,  and 
then,  too,  it  was  mostly  the  attention 
she  was  after. 

"Dupre  had  the  hardest  time  of  the 
lot.  He  got  so  he'd  hardly  speak  to  the 
hunter,  and  he  told  me  so  much  about 
the  different  duels  he'd  fought  that  I 
come  mighty  near  callin'  him  out  to  see 
if  any  of  it  was  so.  I  reckon,  though, 
part  of  this  was  due  to  the  way  I  felt 
about  Jean  Emile.  I  was  seein'  a  good 
deal  of  him  about  then,  meetin'  him 
'round  in  the  prairie,  and  I  got  to  like 
him  better  every  day.  He  wouldn't  talk 
much  more'n  he  did  on  his  visits,  and 
then  never  about  himself,  but  somehow 
he  give  you  the  idea  that  he  felt  things 
without  speakin'  'em.  At  least,  that's 
the  way  it  was  with  me. 

"Well,  things  drifted  on  this  way  to 
April,  and  then  the  United  States  de- 
clared war  against  Spain,  and  the  coun- 
try went  wild.  Out  on  the  prairie, 
among  the  Frenchmen,  it  was  especially 
bad.  Most  of  'em  had  folks  who  re- 
membered the  Civil  War  and  when  the 
call  for  volunteers  come  they  got  it 
mixed  up  with  conscriptin',  and  there 
was  all  sorts  of  excitement.  It  wasn't 
that  the  greater  part  of  'em  didn't  have 
the  nerve  to  fight.  It  was  thinkin'  they 
was  going  to  be  made  to  do  it  that 
caused  the  trouble. 

"  'No,  no,'  they'd  say.  'If  the  enemy 
comes,  there  will  I  be  with  my  gun.  But 
to  be  pulled  out  of  one's  house  like  a 
fighting  chicken — that  is  too  much.  I 
will  do  anything  first.'  And  then  they'd 
begin  to  tell  about  the  different  schemes 
for  escapin'  service  that'd  been  handed 
down  to  'em  by  the  old  folks. 

"A  little  later,  though,  after  the  vol- 
unteer company'd  left  town,  they  under- 
stood things  better  and,  Frenchlike, 
went  to  the  other  extreme.     Then  they 
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was  all  for  war,  pickin'  out  their  cap- 
tains and  majors,  and  callin'  any  man  a 
coward  who  wouldn't  talk  his  dozen 
Spaniards  a  day  to  death. 

"And  then,  right  in  the  midst  of  the 
excitement,  Jean  Emile  come  out  to  pay 
his  call  one  Sunday  afternoon  with  his 
hand  tied  up  in  a  bandage.  He  just 
blushed    and   said    it   was   nothin'   when 


/  ■:/ 


"In  our  outfit  things  was  kind  of  di- 
vided. Dupre  sneered  and  said  he  wasn't 
surprised,  Rosine  kept  to  her  room  for  a 
week  on  account  of  the  disgrace  of  it, 
and  the  old  man  took  down  his  rifle  from 
over  the  fireplace  so  it  would  be  handy 
in  case  there  was  any  more  calls.  Sara, 
though,  if  she  thought  anything,  was 
kind  enough  to  keep   it  to  herself,  and 


HE  DIDN'T  OPEN  HIS  MOUTH  THE  REST  OF  THE  AFTERNOON 


they  asked  him  about  it,  but  Dupre 
looked  mighty  close,  sneerin'  all  the  time. 
I  was  beginnin'  to  feel  pretty  queer  my- 
self, for  the  bandaged  hand  was  the  right 
one,  and  the  trouble  was  that  the  first 
two  fingers  was  gone.  I  was  out  bright 
and  early  the  next  mornin',  but  Dupre 
had  been  before  me,  and  the  very  first 
man  I  saw  had  somethin'  to  say  about 
Jean  Emile. 

'  'You  have  heard?'  he  asks.  'The 
coward,  the  poltroon,  the  Two  Fingers. 
Chopping  off  the  half  of  his  hand  to 
escape  duty.  And  he  the  hunter,  the 
crack  shot,  with  no  ties  to  hold  him. 
It  is  such  as  he  that  disgrace  our  kind.' 

"Well,  you  can  imagine  what  them 
Frenchmen  done  in  such  a  case.  The 
fact  that  most  of  'em  had  threatened  to 
do  the  same  thing  a  while  before  only 
made  'em  the  madder,  and  it  wasn't 
long  before  the  hunter  was  the  worst- 
hated   man   on    the   prairie. 


when  it  come  to  me — well,  I  just 
couldn't  believe  it.  Of  course,  I  made 
it  my  business  to  look  up  Two  Fingers 
and  ask  him  about  it,  but  he  didn't  have 
anything  to  say.  He  just  give  me  one 
look  and  rode  off,  and  after  that  he 
avoided  me. 

"The  spring  slipped  on  into  the  sum- 
mer and,  from  what  I  could  hear,  it  got 
to  be  pretty  hard  goin'  for  Two  Fingers. 
None  of  the  prairie  folks  would  touch  a 
feather  of  his  game,  and  I'd  often  see 
him  joggin'  across  the  range  with  his 
yellow-legs  and  cherouke  and  other  hot 
weather  birds  spoilin'  in  the  sun.  Then 
I  heard  that  he'd  given  up  huntin'  en- 
tirely and  had  took  to  his  boat,  and  after 
that  things  got  so  busy  that  I  didn't  have 
time  to  bother  about  him  either  one  way 
or  the  other. 

"First  come  the  summer  roundup  and 
brandin',  and  when  that  was  over  the 
old  man  took  the  two  girls  and  Dupre 
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and  lit  out  for  the  coast,  leavin'  me  in 
charge.  It  seemed  the  family  done  that 
every  year  when  the  weather  got  too  hot 
for  comfort  on  the  prairie.  They  al- 
ways went  to  a  place  in  Vermilion  Bay 
that  they  called  Oak  Island,  and  the  old 
man  had  a  gasoline  launch  to  get 
about  in. 

"It  was  pretty  lonesome  out  there  in 
the  grass  after  they  all  left,  and  I  was 


THE    TWO    OF      EM    WAS    JUST    LIKE    A 
SCENE   IN   A   PLAY 

just  beginnin'  to  wish  I'd  picked  out  a 
more  excitin'  job,  when  the  old  man 
come  in  one  Saturday  mornin'  after 
some  things  the  girls  had  sent  him  for. 
I  reckon  I  must  'a'  looked  pretty  for- 
lorn, 'cause,  when  he  left,  he  insisted  on 
my  goin'  back  with  him  to  stay  over 
Sunday.  At  first  I  refused,  but  after  I 
found  out  the  head  rider  was  willin'  to 
look  after  things,  and  had  done  so  be- 
fore,  I  give  up   and  went  along. 

"We  struck  the  bay  late  that  after- 
noon, and  'long  about  sundown  we  tied 
up  at  the  island.  It  was  just  a  little 
bunch  of  sand  about  the  size  of  a  kitchen 
garden,  with  a  two-room  shack  on  one 
end  and  a  live  oak  on  the  other.  How 
the  oak  got  there  no  one's  ever  known, 
but  it  sure  looked  good  to  me,  as  it  kind 
of   bluffed    me    into    feelin'    like    I    was 


more  or  less  on  dry  land.  You  see,  it 
was  my  first  experience  with  salt  water, 
and  I  was  accustomed  to  havin'  things 
more  solid.  All  I  could  see  was  waves 
and  clouds,  and  the  wind — well,  I  felt 
like  grabbin'  at  the  shack  every  minute 
to  keep  it  from  bio  win'  away.  Alto- 
gether I'd  'a'  been  just  as  well  satisfied 
back  on  the  prairie. 

"After  I'd  had  supper,  though,  and 
had  got  a  line  on  a  sea  appetite,  I  felt 
better  satisfied,  and  by  the  time  I  turned 
in  on  an  extra  mattress  I  was  almost 
glad  I'd  come.  I  reckon  it  must  'a' 
been  some  two  hours  later,  just  about 
the  time  I  was  beginnin'  to  get  really 
acquainted  with  my  first  sea  sleep,  that 
I  was  waked  up  by  hearin'  the  old  man 
call.  As  the  wind  was  blowin'  great 
guns  outside  the  shack  he  almost  had  to 
shout,  and  his  remarks  was  addressed  to 
Dupre. 

"  'Paul,'  says  he,  'there  is  a  gale  out- 
side. You  had  best  put  the  extra  rope 
upon  the  boat.' 

"But  Dupre  rolled  over  with  a  grunt. 
'Oh,  that  is  all  right,'  he  yawns.  'I  at- 
tended to  the  matter  after  supper.  I 
did  not  like  the  sky.' 

"The  old  man  lay  down  again,  but 
somehow  I  couldn't  get  back  to  sleep. 
The  wind  kept  blowin'  harder  and 
harder,  and  I  kept  gettin'  scareder  and 
scareder  and  then,  after  it  seemed  like 
I'd  been  shakin'  a  year  under  the  covers, 
I  got  up  nerve  enough  to  take  a  look  out- 
side. So  I  unlatched  the  door  and  blew 
out  with  it,  and  then  I  seen  somethin' 
that  made  me  pile  back  inside  and  shake 
the  old  man. 

"  'Here,  wake  up,  Mr.  Treville,'  I 
yells.  'I  told  you  about  the  wind  and 
this  shack.  We've  already  been  blown 
half  way  to  the  water.' 

"The  old  man  laughed,  but  when  he 
got  to  the  door  his  face  jerked  straight 
as  quick  as  though  it'd  been  pulled  with 
a  string.  'In  a  way  you  are  right,  my 
friend,'  says  he.  'It  is  the  water  that 
has  moved,  not  the  house.'  And  then, 
without  another  word,  he  crawled  away 
on  his  hands  and  knees,  the  wind  bein' 
too  strong  for  him  to  stand. 

"He  come  back  in  a  few  minutes  and 
give  Dupre  a  kick  that  lifted  him  clean 
out  of  his  bunk.  'Get  up,  liar,'  he  snaps, 
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and  see  if  you  can  make  amends.  This 
is  no  gale.     It  is  a  hurricane.' 

1  'But — but  what -?'  gasps  I) up  re, 

blinkin'  his  eyes, 

'  'The  boat  is  gone,'  says  the  old  man. 
'Also  there  was  but  one  rope  at  the 
moorings.  You  thought  that  you  would 
repair  your  lie  by  rising  before  me  in 
the  morning.' 

"Then  he  looked  at  the  door  of  the 
girls'  room  and  his  face  went  white  as  a 
sheet.  'Dieu'  says  he,  his  voice  trem- 
blin'.  'If  we  come  through  this  safe, 
the  cure  shall  burn  some  candles.' 

"Well,  you've  heard  about  the  storm 
of  '98.  It  just  blew  and  blew  till  you 
thought  the  wind  would  have  to  stop  to 
catch  its  breath,  and  all  the  time  the 
water  was  pilin'  in  from  the  Gulf. 
Even  now  I  don't  like  to  think  of  it.  It 
was  the  helplessness  of  it,  the  not  bein' 
able  to  fight  or  do  anything,  that  made 
it  so  hard.  We  just  stood  there  in  that 
rockin'  shack  watchin'  the  white  line  of 
water  draw  closer  inch  by  inch,  with  the 
crashin'  of  the  waves  growin'  louder 
every  minute.  At  four  o'clock  in  the 
mornin'  the  spray  was  thumpin'  outside, 
and  a  little  before  daybreak  the  first 
water  come  seepin'  in  through  the  cracks 
of  the  floor. 

"After  that  things  was  kind  of  mixed 
up.  I  know  we  stood  it  till  the  water 
was  ankle-deep,  and  then  the  old  man 
gave  up  and  ordered  us  out  to  the  oak 
tree.  By  then  the  wind  had  let  down 
a  little,  but  the  water  was  risin'  faster, 
and  maybe  you  think  it  wasn't  some 
goin'  against  them  waves.  I  took  Sara, 
and  the  old  man  carried  Rosine,  and 
Dupre  wallowed  along  behind,  crossin' 
himself  and  yellin'  aloud  to  Heaven 
whenever  the  waves  give  him  a  chance. 
He'd  lost  his  nerve  at  the  very  beginnin' 
and  every  time  I  looked  at  him  it  al- 
most made  me  wish  I  was  a  woman. 

"How  long  we  was  in  the  oak  tree  I 
don't  know.  Lucky  for  us  it  had  a  low 
growin'  crotch  that  was  easy  to  climb, 
and  after  we'd  found  comfortable  places 
for  the  girls  there  wasn't  anything  to 
do  but  to  hold  on  and  watch  the  waves 
hammer  the  shack  to  pieces.  When  it 
was  gone  we  kind  of  didn't  care  and  lay 
back  on  our  limbs  and  let  the  wind  whip 
us  any  way  it  wanted  to. 


'"Long  about  noon  the  water'd  risen 
so  we  was  forced  into  the  higher 
branches,  and  a  little  after  that  the  girls 
give  out  and  we  had  to  tear  their  skirts 
into  ropes  and  tie  'em  in  their  places. 
From  then  on  I  kind  of  lost  count,  so  I 
don't  know  how  much  later  it  was  that 
the  old  man  shook  me  and  shouted  in  my 
ear. 

"  'Have  courage,'  he  yells.  'We  are 
saved.     A  boat  is  coming  this  way.' 

"I  leaned  from  my  limb  and  took  a 
look,  and  sure  enough  a  little  boat  rose 
'way  out  on  top  of  a  wave.  Just  then 
it  was  headed  in  our  direction,  but  when 
it  rose  the  second  time  it  was  bearin' 
away  from  us,  and  I  was  so  disheartened 
that  I  come  near  droppin'  out  of  the 
tree. 

"  'That  is  all  right.  He  is  tacking,' 
explains  the  old  man.  'No  boat  could 
come  to  us  direct  in  this  wind.' 

"I  mighty  near  went  frantic  while  the 
boat  zigzagged  toward  us,  but  finally  it 
got  the  course  it  wanted,  and  come  shoot- 
in'  down  on  our  tree.  There  was  only 
one  man  on  board,  and,  as  he  flashed 
past,  he  threw  a  rope  over  a  limb  and 
come  to  with  a  jerk  that  threw  him 
plumb  off  his  feet. 

"  'Hurry!  Hurry  and  make  fast!'  he 
yells,  and,  even  before  he'd  risen  to  his 
knees,  I  knew  it  was  Two  Fingers. 

"Well,  we  got  the  girls  aboard  and 
then,  when  it  come  to  our  turn,  Two 
Fingers  looked  worried.  'Dieu'  says 
he.  'This  is  bad.  I  counted  upon  but 
four  of  you.  My  boat,  as  you  see,  is 
but  a  skiff,  and  will  scarce  hold  five.  In 
this  sea  six  will  be  impossible.' 

"  'Then  Paul  shall  stay,'  says  the  old 
man.     'It    is    no    more    than    his    due.' 

"But  Dupre  begun  to  scream  and  beg, 
tumblin'  down  into  the  bottom  of  the 
boat  and  fightin'  us  off  when  we  tried 
to  get  hold  of  him.  Two  Fingers  just 
smiled. 

"  'Bien/  says  he.  'There  is  no  need 
to  capsize  her.  I  shall  stay  myself. 
You,  M'sieu  Treville,  can  handle  the 
boat,  I  know.' 

"This,  though,  was  a  little  more  than 
I  could  stand.  'No,  you  won't,'  I  yells. 
'Are  you  crazy,  man?  Don't  you  know 
it  was  that  rat  there  who  started  that 
report  about  you?' 
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"Two  Fingers  nodded.  'Oh,  yes,  I 
know,'  says  he.  'Also  I  saw  him  that 
very  morning  upon  the  prairie  and  ex- 
plained to  him  that  I  had  lost  my  fingers 
in  a  mink  trap.  That  is  the  very  rea- 
son why  I  cannot  allow  him  to  stay. 
Never  fear,  the  wind  is  falling,  and  the 
water  will  rise  but  little  more.  You 
will  send  for  me  when  it  is  possible 
once  more.' 

"And  then,  before  we  could  make  a 
move,  Two  Fingers  jumped  into  the 
tree  and  cast  off  the  rope.  The  next 
second  we  was  whirlin'  away  in  the 
wind,  and  after  that  we  was  too  busy 
bailin'  to  think  about  anything  but  our 
own  fix." 

Wilson  paused  and  gazed  fondly  out 
upon  the  rice  fields  as  though,  even  at 
the  recollection  of  his  journey,  it  were 
good   to  look   upon  dry  land  again. 

"Well?"  I  inquired. 

"Well,  if  I  was  tellin'  one  of  them 
sad,  hero  stories,  I  reckon  I'd  have  to 
say  that  Jean  Emile  got  drowned,"  the 
overseer  replied.  "As  it  was,  the  weath- 
er let  up  a  little  just  as  he  said  it  would, 
and,  by  the  time  we'd  made  the  fishin' 
camp  we'd  started  from,  things  had  set- 
tled down  enough  to  send  a  boat  after 
him.  They  went  mighty  willin',  them 
fishermen  did,  especially  as  it  sort  of  give 
'em  a  chance  to  save  their  faces.  You 
see,  they'd  all  known  we  was  on  the  is- 
land and  was  scared  to  go  out  to  us,  and 
when  Jean  Emile  come  along  and  in- 
sisted on  tryin'  it,  they  wouldn't  even 
let  him  have  a  decent  boat.  So  he'd 
just  come  along  in  his  little  skiff,  which 


was  a  fair  sample  of  his  nerve.  But 
that's  the  way  it  is  with  them  shy,  quiet 
folks. 

"Why,  when  I  asked  him  afterward 
why  he  hadn't  told  me  about  the  mink 
trap,  he  just  give  me  another  look  and 
turned  away.  'I  could  not  discuss  such 
a  matter,   M'sieu,'   says  he. 

"Most  astonishin'  of  all,  though,  was 
Jean  Emile's  first  visit  after  the  hurri- 
cane. The  house  was  all  fixed  up  for 
the  occasion,  and  the  old  man  met  him 
at  the  door  with  a  daughter  on  each  arm. 
Rosine  looked  so  pretty  you  felt  like  eat- 
in'  her,  but  Jean  Emile  just  give  her  a 
bow  and  went  on  to  Sara. 

"  'My  Glorious  Mademoiselle,'  says 
he,  and  Sara  slipped  her  arms  'round  his 
neck,  and  there  the  two  of  'em  was  like 
a  scene  in  a  play. 

"Naturally,  the  old  man  was  sur- 
prised. 'But,  M'sieu,'  says  he,  'I  thought 
it  was  Rosine.  She  always  received  you. 
Why  did  you  not  say  something ' 

"Jean  Emile  blushed  till  I  thought 
he'd  burn  up.  'But  that  would  not 
have  been  nice,  M'sieu,'  says  he.  'Be- 
lieve me,  I  could  not  have  done  such  a 
thing.'" 

"And  Dupre?"  I  asked  as  the  overseer 
paused  again. 

Wilson  smiled.  "Oh,  he  disappeared 
while  we  was  restin'  up  at  the  fishin' 
camp,  and  somehow  he  never  showed  up 
again,"  he  replied.  "I  reckon  he  re- 
membered that  rifle  the  old  man  had 
taken  down  in  case  of  visitors,  and  then, 
too,  even  without  his  fingers,  Jean 
Emile   was   some   handy   with    a   gun." 
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V 
A   PEACEFUL   INTERLUDE 


1  HE  trading-post  at  Hud- 
son's Hope  is  opened 
only  in  the  winters  for 
the  convenience  of  the 
fur  trade.  When  we 
were  there  the  little  store 
was  boarded  up  and  a  sign  gave  notice 
that  trespassers  would  be  "persecuted." 
All  the  old  company  posts  throughout 
the  North  were  erected  with  an  unerring 
eye  for  a  romantic  and  impressive  effect, 
and  this  one  was  no  exception.  It  stands 
in  a  wide,  grassy  esplanade  on  top  of 
the  bank,  which  is  here  some  two  hun- 
dred feet  high.  Save  for  the  canyon 
itself,  it  is  the  narrowest  point  on  the 
river,  and  one  of  the  few  spots  where  a 
railway  crossing  is  feasible.  The  view 
downstream  is  very  fine. 

From    Hudson's    Hope    to   Vermilion 


Rapids,  a  distance  of  nearly  six  hundred 
miles,  the  river  pursues  its  serene  course 
without  a  break.  This  is  the  "Peace 
River  country"  of  rising  agricultural 
fame.  On  both  sides  for  practically  the 
whole  way  the  land  is  of  great  richness, 
particularly  to  the  north  and  west  where 
the  prairies  roll  back  farther  than  any 
white  man  has  been  to  see.  At  long  in- 
tervals down  the  river  one  or  two  little 
communities  are  beginning  to  break 
ground.     It  is  the  "last  West." 

While  we  were  supping  with  Mac  at 
Hudson's  Hope  we  were  joined  by  one 
Joe  White,  a  true  dilettante  of  the  north 
country.  One  of  the  questions  we  are 
asked  most  frequently  is:  "What  do 
those  fellows  do  up  there?"  To  which 
the  answer  is:  "A  little  of  everything!" 
A  little  prospecting,  a  little  freighting,  a 
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little  work  by  the  day,  and  a  great  deal 
of  "tripping."  Joe  White  commenced 
by  telling  us  that  he  hadn't  been  hungry 
for  twenty  years  and  only  ate  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  He  added  that  the 
weather  was  rotten,  he  had  had  rotten 
luck,  and  the  country  was  rotten  anyway. 
He  was  bound  down  the  river,  and  he 
offered  to  come  with  us  to  show  the  way. 
Not  wishing  to  have  our  infantile  de- 
light in  the  journey  poisoned  by  his  supe- 
rior knowledge,  we  declined  the  offer  as 
delicately  as  possible,  whereupon  he  an- 
nounced with  gloomy  positiveness  that 
we  would  go  to  the  bottom  in  the 
"chutes"  below.  I  am  afraid  that  we 
only  smiled  at  the  terrible  prophecy ;  our 
deaths  had  been  foretold  so  many  times! 

At  five  o'clock  next  morning  we  saw 
him  from  afar  building  himself  a  raft  out 
of  dead  logs  on  a  bar  below.  Two  hours 
later  we  started  ourselves  and  overtook 
him  at  midday,  borne  down  upon  the 
broad  bosom  of  the  river  like  a  doll  on  a 
shingle.  Sitting  on  his  bag  of  flour,  clad 
in  garments  quaintly  patched  out  of  all 
likeness  to  their  originals,  paddle  in  hand 
and  pipe  in  mouth,  he  made  a  highly 
picturesque  figure,  as  the  photograph 
shows.  When  we  remarked  upon  the 
smallness  of  his  craft  he  retorted  that 
he  would  "sooner  have  a  couple  of  sound, 
dry  logs  under  him  any  day  than  one  of 
them  pesky  boats  that  would  roll  you  out 
if  you  so  much  as  spit  crooked !" 

Joe  White,  the  pessimist,  was  none  the 
less  hospitably  inclined.  When  he 
learned  of  our  shortage  he  pressed  bread 
and  bacon  on  us  that  we  had  much  ado 
to  refuse.  Long  after  we  passed  him  we 
kept  looking  over  our  shoulders  to  see 
him  sitting  in  the  river  as  it  seemed, 
waltzing  idly  in  the  eddies,  and  no  doubt 
darkly  deliberating  on  the  rottenness  of 
things  in  general.  When  we  landed  for 
lunch,  he  caught  up  with  us;  later  in  the 
day  we  again  overtook  him.  The  terrible 
"chutes"  he  had  warned  us  of  gave  no 
trouble,  indeed  we  never  knew  just  when 
we  passed   them. 

The  Peace  River,  like  every  great 
river,  possesses  a  strong  individuality.  It 
has  its  own  look,  its  own  characteristic 
forms  and  color  effects.  From  the  Hope 
to  Vermilion  the  character  of  the  banks 
changes   only   in   degree;   the   bordering 


hills  gradually  scale  down  from  a  thou- 
sand feet  to  less  than  a  hundred.  These 
hills  are  the  feature  of  the  river.  They 
are  not  really  hills  for  the  country  is 
flat  on  top,  and  it  is  a  kind  of  gigantic 
trough  in  the  prairies  that  the  river  has 
dug  for  itself.  But  hills  they  appear 
from  the  stream,  of  an  infinite  variety 
of  contour  and  color.  On  the  northerly 
side  where  the  sun  beats  directly  they 
are  for  the  most  part  covered  with  grass; 
on  the  other  side  timbered.  It  is  a  pic- 
ture of  the  steep,  grassy  hills  in  the  late 
afternoons  with  the  sun  gilding  the  high 
places,  and  casting  rich  shadows  athwart 
the  hollows,  that  remains  in  our  minds 
as  the  most  characteristic  impression  of 
the   Peace. 

At  five  o'clock  we  hove  in  view  of 
Fort  St.  John,  sixty  miles  from  the  Hope, 
and  landed  with  less  than  enough  grub 
on  hand  for  our  supper.  It  was  Sunday 
(August  sixth)  and  we  feared  lest  the 
trader  have  scruples  against  selling  us 
anything,  but  on  the  contrary  he  hast- 
ened to  open  the  store.  We  ordered 
something  of  everything  he  had,  which 
was  not  very  much,  ending  for  a  treat 
with  a  can  of  apples  at  a  dollar  and  a 
half.  We  enjoyed  still  a  greater  treat 
for  the  trader,  good  man,  dug  us  a  mess 
of  potatoes  out  of  his  own  garden.  One 
needs  to  do  without  potatoes  for  two 
months  in  order  to  appreciate  what  they 
mean  to  humankind. 

The  trader,  Mr.  Beaton,  was  one  of 
the  old  order  of  Hudson's  Bay  men. 
He  had  been  thirty  years  "in  the  serv- 
ice." He  was  not  the  grim  tyrant  we 
meet  with  in  popular  fiction,  but  a 
single-minded,  unassuming  Scotchman, 
with  a  direct  look  and  a  hand-grip  that 
inspired  confidence.  This  summer  for 
the  first  time  the  outside  world  was  be- 
ginning to  break  in  on  him ;  there  was  a 
party  of  surveyors  encamped  across  the 
river  and  another  to  the  north.  Settlers 
were  beginning  to  straggle  in.  Mr. 
Beaton  contemplated  this  irruption  with 
a  shake  of  the  head  and  spoke  wistfully 
of  other  days.  He  guessed  he  was 
too  old  to  change,  he  said.  Later  we 
heard  that  he  had  resigned  his  commis- 
sion, with  the  idea  of  retiring  farther 
into  the  wilderness  to  raise  horses. 

Later  in   the  evening  Joe  White  ar- 
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rived  on  his  little  raft.  He  allowed  that 
he  would  lay  off  at  St.  John  for  a  couple 
of  days  to  buy  him  some  clothes.  This 
seemed  like  an  excessive  time  allowance, 
but  Joe  had  no  intention  of  skimping  the 
pleasure  attendant  upon  the  display  of 
new  raiment.  He  immediately  bought  a 
hat  from  Mr.  Beaton  and  walked  about 
under  it  during  the  rest  of  the  evening. 
In  the  morning  he  went  back  for  a  pair 
of  trousers,  and  got  the  full  satisfaction 


Beaton  said  such  trail  as  there  was  was 
used  by  the  Indians  only  in  winter ;  that 
now  it  would  be  impassable  by  reason  of 
the  muskegs  which  were  rap  full.  It 
had  been  an  unexampled  season  for  rain 
— and  mosquitoes.  We  therefore  de- 
cided to  continue  by  the  Peace  to  Fort 
Vermilion  and  try  to  strike  over  to  the 
Hay  River  from  there. 

The  steamboat  was  hourly  expected  in 
St.  John,  and  everybody  around  the  post 
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out  of  them  before  returning  at  noon  for 
a  pair  of  "outside"  shoes,  that  I  am  sure 
pinched  him  cruelly.  In  the  afternoon, 
shortly  before  we  left,  he  came  out  in  a 
new  shirt,  and  by  this  time  he  was  so 
proud  he  would  scarcely  notice  us  in 
passing. 

It  had  been  our  intention,  could  we 
have  secured  horses  and  a  guide,  to  leave 
the  Peace  at  Fort  St.  John  and  look  for 
the  source  of  the  Hay  River,  which  is 
said  to  lie  about  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  miles  to  the  northwest.  We  then 
hoped  to  descend  that  unexplored  stream 
to  its  mouth  in  Great  Slave  Lake.  How- 
ever, everything  was  against  this  plan. 
There    was    no    guide    to    be    had,    and 


waited  on  the  qui  vive  with  eyes  fixed 
down  the  river.  We  lingered  through- 
out Monday,  hoping  to  share  in  the  ex- 
citement attendant  upon  her  arrival  and 
to  hear  news  of  the  world.  This  boat 
which  visits  them  three  times  a  year  pro- 
vides St.  John  with  its  only  regular 
communication  with  the  outside  world. 
While  we  waited  my  partner  and  I 
climbed  the  hills  behind  the  post  and 
feasted  royally  upon  Saskatoon  berries,  a 
kind  of  sublimated  huckleberry. 

The  boat  did  not  appear,  however,  and 
at  the  end  of  the  day  we  resumed  our 
voyage  with  the  intention  of  floating  all 
night.  But  as  yet,  after  what  we  had 
seen  above,  we  could  not  wholly  trust  the 
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peacefulness  of  the  Peace.  Every  little 
riffle  caused  us  to  start  up  and  seize  a 
paddle,  and  it  became  necessary  to  go 
ashore  for  an  undisturbed  sleep.  Jt  was 
a  still,  fair  night.  The  moon  behaved 
very  oddly.  It  rose  in  full  splendor, 
shone  in  our  faces  for  an  hour  or  more, 
and  then  set  only  a  few  decrees  from 
the  place  where  it  had  risen.  I  must 
leave  the  explanation  to  an  astronomer, 
as  well  as  the  fact  that  the  moon  rose 
within  a  few  minutes  of  the  same  hour 
and  remained  full  for  nearly  two  weeks. 
At  noon  next  day,  being  hailed  from 
the  shore,  we  landed  to  lunch  with  a 
sportive  party  of  surveyors,  waiting  there 
to  be  picked  up  by  the  steamboat.  We 
do  not  know  their  names,  nor  they  ours, 
nor  is  it  likely  we  will  ever  meet  again, 
but  we  will  remember  their  hospitality. 
There  is  something  in  mutual  camp  life 
that  brings  out  the  best  in  a  man — the 
irredeemable  ones  do  not  camp  long  in 
company.  We  particularly  admired  the 
manner  of  these  fellows  in  company;  un- 
der the  merciless  chaffing  that  spared  the 
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boss  no  more  than  the  chainman,  they 
had  an  unobtrusive  consideration  for  each 
other.  Anyway  chaff  is  an  admirable 
corrective  in  a  community;  not  for  a 
fraction  of  a  minute  will  it  allow  an 
individual  to  inflict  himself  on  the  com- 
pany. 

The  river  had  by  now  settled  into  a 
steady,  unbroken  sweep  of  about  four 
miles  an  hour,  and  when  night  came 
around  again  we  decided  that  we  could 
trust  it.  The  Blunderbuss  was  about  as 
wide  amidships  as  a  Pullman  berth,  and 
if  we  piled  all  our  stuff  in  one  end  there 
was  just  room  enough  for  the  two  of  us 
to  lie  down  side  by  side.  After  sup- 
ping on  shore,  we  piled  balsam  boughs  in 
the  bottom  and,  spreading  our  blankets, 
crawled  between  and  cast  off. 

It  wTas  an  odd  and  delightful  experi- 
ence. There  we  were  tucked  warmly 
in  our  frail  cradle,  not  only  rocked  gently 
in  the  current,  but  soothingly  waltzed 
round  and  round  in  the  eddies.  It  was 
deliciously  comfortable ;  the  canvas  sides 
of  the  Blunderbuss  accommodated  them- 
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selves  to  the  angles  of  our  anatomies. 
Only  a  single  thickness  of  water-proofed 
canvas  separated  us  from  the  river;  a 
single  pin-prick  might  have  proved  our 
undoing. 

It  was  too  beautiful  to  allow  us  to 
sleep ;  we  lay  watching  the  stars  swing 
round  our  heads  and  listening  to  the 
murmur  of  the  current  over  the  stones  in- 
shore. When  we  drifted  under  one  bank 
or  the  other  we  could  see  the  tops  of  the 
dark  trees  gravely  marching  past  the 
stars,  and  we  realized  that  we  were  still 
on  the  way.  Long  before  the  moon  rose 
to  us,  it  was  painting  the  steep  face  of 
the  northerly  shore  in  a  panorama  of 
delicate,  silvery  tones  that  caught  at  the 
breast  in  its  loveliness.  How  strange  it 
was  later  in  the  night  to  wake  and  won- 
der where  wye  were,  and  while  wondering 
to  drop  off  again ! 

When  we  finally  awoke  in  the  full 
light  of  day,  we  were  too  comfortable 
and  happy  to  get  up  immediately.  We 
had  drifted  close  to  the  right-hand  bank, 
and  as  we  lay  on  our  backs  idly  watching 
the  sunny  hillside  above  our  heads  there, 
just  a  little  way  up,  we  saw  a  big  black 
bear  grubbing  among  the  stumps.  It  was 
so  natural  a  sight  I  do  not  think  we  even 
moved.  We  looked  at  him,  and  he  looked 
at  us  with  no  less  interest.  Then  we 
waved  good  morning  to  him,  and  he  ran 
away.  It  was  not  until  the  current 
threatened  to  mix  us  up  with  the 
branches  of  a  fallen  tree,  that  we  roused 
ourselves  to  the  paddles. 

We  had  no  idea  how  far  we  had  trav- 
eled while  we  slept,  but  as  we  had  meas- 
ured the  hundred  and  twenty  miles  to 
Dunvegan,  the  next  post,  by  half-past 
four,  we  judged  that  it  was  about  forty 
miles.  Dunvegan  is  an  ancient  post,  long 
the  headquarters  of  the  Peace  River  dis- 
trict. At  present  it  is  of  minor  impor- 
tance, thougli  the  coming  of  the  settlers 
bids  fair  to  restore  its  ancient  trade  in  a 
new  channel.  Meanwhile  it  is  famous 
up  and  down  the  river  for  the  trader's 
garden.  For  many  years  Mr.  Betson  has 
been  raising  astonishing  vegetables  here, 
including  corn  and  tomatoes,  as  well  as 
the  hardier  kinds.  He  gave  us  a  turnip 
as  big  as  either  of  our  heads  and  the 
finest  heads  of  lettuce  I  ever  saw. 

At  bed  time  we  pushed  off  for  Peace 


River  Crossing,  and  once  more  floated 
down,  sweetly  lulled  asleep  by  the  rock- 
ing of  our  collapsible  cradle.  Toward 
morning  alas !  a  change  came  over  the 
spirit  of  our  dream;  it  started  to  rain. 
We  pulled  the  tarpaulins  over  us  as  best 
we  could,  but  the  water  collected  in  pools 
on  top,  coming  through  finally  in  unex- 
pected icy  cascades.  When  we  became 
thoroughly  wet  we  went  ashore  and  built 
a  roaring  fire  to  dry  out  by  while  break- 
fasting. 

Afterward  the  fine,  cold  rain  came 
driving  up  the  river  in  white  sheets  that 
blotted  out  all  the  landscape.  It  prom- 
ised to  be  an  all-day  affair,  so  we  made 
everything  snug  in  the  boat  and  started 
to  paddle  down.  Again  we  had  no  idea 
where  we  were.  We  were  looking  for 
Carson's,  which  we  knew  was  the  first 
house  on  the  river.  We  had  met  Mr. 
Carson  in  Edmonton  and  had  been  in- 
vited to  stop  should  we  pass  that  way. 

We  had  a  bad  half  hour.  We  could 
not  wrap  up  and  leave  the  Blunderbuss 
to  her  own  devices,  because  the  wind 
blew  us  back  faster  than  the  current  car- 
ried us  down.  The  wet  cold  penetrated 
to  the  very  marrow  of  our  bones,  and 
our  hands  became  too  numb  to  wield  the 
paddles  effectively.  The  wind  seemed  to 
be  actuated  by  a  personal  spite  against  us. 
We  were  dejectedly  discussing  whether 
we  had  ten  or  thirty  miles  of  this  ordeal 
before  us,  when  we  happened  to  look  up, 
and  there  stood  Carson's  above  us.  Five 
minutes  later  we  were  deliciously  steam- 
ing in  a  warm  kitchen,  beside  a  range 
with  nickel-plated  trimmings!  While 
we  were  here  the  long-expected  steam- 
boat passed  up  the  river. 

In  the  settlement  at  Peace  River 
Crossing  we  made  our  nearest  approach 
to  civilization  en  route.  Our  wide 
swing  around  the  map  had  brought  us 
within  four  hundred  miles  of  Edmonton 
again.  At  the  Crossing  we  reached  the 
first  post-office  on  the  journey,  and  in 
addition  we  found  to  our  satisfaction  that 
the  government  had  constructed  a  tele- 
graph line  from  the  outside  world.  We 
sent  lettergrams  home  and  went  into 
camp  to  await  the  answers.  Among  its 
other  social  advantages  the  Crossing  sup- 
ported a  hotel  of  sorts  and  a  baker.  The 
only  practicable  route  into  the  country 
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as  yet  strikes  the  river  here,  and  the 
occasional  immigrant  families  toiled 
through  in  carts,  just  as  they  crossed  the 
United  States  prairies  in  our  grand- 
fathers' day. 

Among  others  we  made  friends  here 
with  Sergeant  Anderson  of  the  mounted 
police.  He  is  the  hero  of  the  King  mur- 
der case  which  has  been  often  told.  The 
sergeant  was  a  storehouse  of  useful  in- 
formation. He  advised  us  when  mak- 
ing ready  to  float  at  night  to  cut  down 
a  spruce  tree,  tow  it  into  the  middle  of 
the  stream,  and  tie  up  to  it.  The  sub- 
merged branches  of  the  tree  obtained 
such  a  hold  on  the  water,  said  he,  that 
no  slant  of  wind  could  blow  us  out  of 
the  channel  while  we  slept. 

Having  received  reassuring  messages 
from  "outside,"  we  resumed  our  journey 
northward  at  noon  on  August  twelfth. 
Just  above  the  crossing  the  Peace  re- 
ceives its  largest  tributary,  the  Big 
Smoky  River,  and  henceforward  it  moves 
down  with  an  increased  grandeur.  In 
the  course  of  the  miles  the  current  grad- 
ually slackens,  and  the  stream  becomes 
more  tortuous,  swinging  widely  and 
superbly  right  and  left  among  its  hills. 
There  are  many  islands,  all  standing  high 
out  of  the  water  and  magnificently  tim- 
bered. Viewed  head  on  they  are  strik- 
ingly like  great  ships  of  the  line  mount- 
ing the  stream.  Fort  Vermilion  lay  three 
hundred  miles  down  stream ;  the  distance 
between  was  empty  as  yet  of  any  white 
men. 

In  the  course  of  the  first  afternoon  we 
idly  observed  what  we  thought  was  a 
log  drifting  down  the  river  ahead  of  us. 
Two  black  spots  showed  above  the  water, 
swinging  slowly  in  the  eddies.  We  paid 
no  particular  attention  until  it  was  sud- 
denly borne  in  on  us  that  the  supposed 
log  was  edging  toward  the  shore  on  our 
right.  We  then  made  to  investigate  in 
earnest.  Unfortunately  we  had  by  this 
time  come  almost  abreast  of  the  object, 
and  had  therefore  to  fight  the  current  in 
order  to  make  shore.  We  presently  per- 
ceived that  one  black  spot  was  the  head 
and  the  other  the  rump  of  a  big  bear. 

He  climbed  out  on  the  shore  without 
having  discovered  us.  We  exclaimed  in 
soft  astonishment  at  the  hugeness  of  him. 
Neither  of  us  had  ever  seen  his  equal  in 


a  zoological  garden.  He  looked  as  big 
as  a  bull.  The  big  head,  the  powerful 
shoulders,  the  straight  back  were  all  sig- 
nificant; we  were  looking  at  our  first 
grizzly.  We  nearly  broke  the  paddles  in 
the  endeavor  to  get  well  within  range. 

At  three  hundred  yards  my  partner 
picked  up  his  gun  and  fired,  but  the  bul- 
let went  into  the  water.  The  bear 
turned,  presenting  a  full  broadside,  and 
looked  us  over  with  calm  inquiry.  An- 
other shot  tore  up  the  ground  beneath 
him,  bombarding  him  with  pebbles  and 
sand.  He  broke  for  cover,  and  when 
we  landed  we  could  still  hear  him  pant- 
ing up  the  hill  above  our  heads.  My 
partner  still  mourns  his  escape,  bitterly 
accusing  his  own  lack  of  skill.  But  after 
putting  every  ounce  of  strength  into  the 
paddle  for  a  quarter  of  a  mile  it  is  not  so 
easy  to  quiet  the  muscles  instantaneously, 
and  take  aim  from  a  moving  boat. 

We  were  living  high  these  few  days. 
Our  lunches,  eaten  while  we  floated  in 
the  stream,  consisted  of  bread  and  butter 
with  lettuce,  radishes,  and  young  onions, 
and  honey  for  dessert.  Dinner  this  day, 
which  we  cooked  on  the  shore  below  the 
mouth  of  the  Whitemud  River,  I  remem- 
ber very  clearly.  The  principal  dish  was 
a  stew  of  bacon,  onions,  tomatoes,  and 
rice.  After  the  shortage  of  our  first  days 
on  the  river,  this  seemed  almost  too  good 
to  be  true. 

Afterward  according  to  the  sergeant's 
directions  my  partner  chopped  down  a 
spruce  tree  so  that  it  would  fall  in  the 
water,  but  in  his  enthusiasm  he  chose  a 
young  monarch  of  the  forest,  and  we 
nearly  broke  our  backs  trying  to  tow  it 
out  into  the  main  current.  Tying  up  to 
it  at  last,  we  lay  down,  but  not  to  sleep, 
for  the  Blunderbuss  insisted  on  playing 
tag  with  the  tree,  and  it  was  hardly 
soothing  just  as  you  were  crossing  the 
borderland  of  consciousness  to  hear  a 
sudden  scraping, — like  claws  on  the 
canvas  side  of  your  bed.  We  finally 
cast  off  the  tree  with  heartfelt  condem- 
nation and  went  down  without  it. 

The  second  day  was  charming  and  un- 
eventful. On  the  third  day  we  had  fre- 
quent cold  squalls  of  wind  and  rain,  but 
the  accompanying  sky-pictures  were  beau- 
tiful enough  to  distract  our  attention 
from-  the  discomfort.     The  yellowy-gray 
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rain  clouds  poked  their  heads  successively 
over  the  dark  hills  on  our  left.  By  and 
by  we  became  expert  in  judging  whether 
or  not  they  were  disposed  to  spit  on  us, 
and  by  paddling  hard  or  hanging  back 
sometimes  we  could  dodge.  There  was 
an  hour  in  the  afternoon  when  it  began 
to  clear  that  neither  of  us  will  ever  for- 
get.    Overhead  the  sky  was  as  blue  as  a 


Some  arc  oi  a  strong  French  cast,  while 
their  own  brothers  may  look  just  as 
Scotch,  or  maybe  pure  savage,  and  there 
was  one  portly  gentleman  with  a  goatee 
who  was  cast  in  a  Dutch  mold.  ( )ne  of 
the  most  comic  figures  was  that  of  an 
undersized  young  man  clad  in  a  fash- 
ionable raincoat  several  sizes  too  big  for 
him.      The    most    dignified    Derson    was 
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turquoise  bowl,  while  around  the  hori- 
zon rose  a  mass  of  wildly  tumbled  and 
swelling  cloud  masses  shining  in  the  sun 
like  the  mountains  and  plains  of  a  fairer 
world  than  ours. 

We  met  an  Indian  family  bound  up- 
stream for  the  fall  hunting,  father, 
mother,  and  three  babies  in  a  dug-out 
with  all  their  worldly  goods,  and  four 
canine  retainers  accompanying  them  se- 
dately along  the  shore.  The  elders  only 
giggled  self-consciously  when  we  tried  to 
open  conversation  and  refused  to  help  us 
out;  as  for  the  babies  in  their  gay  bon- 
nets, they  merely  sucked  their  thumbs 
and  stared. 

At  midday  we  came  in  view  of  the 
Cree  community  on  Carcajou  Point. 
The  people  were  all  on  the  beach,  mak- 
ing and  mending  canoes  foe  a  general 
migration  in  search  of  game.  These  In- 
dians are  of  sadly  mixed  blood,  and  the 
result  is  a  striking  collection  of  hybrids. 


Benjamin  Cardinal,  ninety  years  old, 
whose  picture,  together  with  the  canoe 
he  was  making,  appears  herewith. 

That  night,  there  being  no  spruce  trees 
convenient  when  we  wanted  one,  we  cut 
down  a  poplar  and  lashed  the  Blunder- 
buss alongside  its  slender  stem.  It  did 
not  serve  very  well,  for  we  awoke  in  the 
night  to  find  ourselves  aground.  Next 
day  the  wind  still  held  strong  from  the 
west,  and  when  the  river  tended  in  that 
direction,  we  had  a  hard  fight  against 
wind  and  waves.  But  we  actually  en- 
joyed the  change,  for  truth  to  tell  we 
were  a  little  weary  of  the  ever-smoothly 
flowing  river.  We  yearned  for  some 
more  rapids  to  stir  the  blood. 

The  fourth  night  of  the  journey  stands 
out  as  one  of  the  most  perfect  nights  of 
all  the  summer.  We  supped  at  sunset 
on  the  shore  of  a  beautiful  long  reach  of 
the  river.  The  hills  had  flattened  down 
thus  far  north,  and  across  from  where  we 
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sat  a  long  line  of  jack-pines  made  a  fan- 
tastic silnouette  against  the  sea  ot  pale 
amber  light  in  which  the  sun  had  foun- 
dered. High  above  the  trees  stretched  a 
line  of  little  clouds  like  a  golden  chain, 
and  between  hung  a  single  extraordinary 
star  like  a  pendant.  All  this  was  re- 
peated with  subtle  soft  blurrings  in  the 
burnished  face  of  the  river.  The  light 
lingered  endlessly  with  lovely  slow 
changes.  By  the  time  we  pushed  off  and 
went  to  bed  it  had  changed  from  amber 
to  a  globe  of  jade  supported  in  the  curi- 
ously carved  ebony  cup  of  the  jack-pines. 

There  was  not  a  breath  of  wind,  hence 
no  need  of  a  tree.  Again  it  was  beauti- 
ful enough  to  keep  us  awake  long  after 
our  time.  All  the  wonders  of  Heaven 
were  shown  to  us;  rich  showers  of  me- 
teors and  a  delicate  display  of  Northern 
lights.  In  my  partner's  note-book  I  find 
the  entry:  "It  was  so  still  that  it  hurt 
the  ears."  Later  in  the  night  I  was 
awakened  by  the  moon  shining  in  my 
face,  whereupon  I  sat  up  and  enjoyed  it 
all  over  again.  But  I  could  not  for  the 
life  of  me  decide  wThich  was  upstream 
and  which  down. 

In  the  morning  wTe  simultaneously  sat 
up  in  the  boat,  conscious  of  having  been 
disturbed  by  an  uncommon  sound.  We 
looked  and  listened  in  vain.  The  early 
sunlight  on  the  river  was  highly  exhil- 
arating. We  speculated  on  how  far  we 
might  be  from  Fort  Vermilion.  At  last 
we  heard  it  again,  a  most  significant 
sound  in  the  wilderness,  the  tinkle  of  a 
horse  bell.  Then  from  far  off  we  heard 
the  barking  of  a  dog,  and  made  out  the 
end  of  a  fence  coming  down  to  the  river. 
We  had  arrived  while  we  slept. 

The  first  inhabitant  of  the  settlement 
that  we  came  upon  was  an  old  man  fish- 
ing from  the  shore.  He  did  not  see  us 
until  we  were  close  on  him,  but  with  the 
incuriousness  of  age  he  betrayed  no  sur- 
prise at  our  sudden  appearance,  nor  at 
our  odd-looking  craft.  He  was  disposed 
to  be  affable.  His  name  he  informed  us 
with  a  particular  emphasis  was  Robert 
Henry  Smith,  senior,  and  all  the  people 
that  lived  as  far  as  we  could  see  up  and 
down  the  river  were  his  descendants. 
He  then  enumerated  them  in  detail. 
"And  me,"  he  concluded  with  a  shake  of 
the  head,   "me  the   father  of   them   all, 


Robert  Henry  Smith,  senior,  seventy 
years  old,  has  nothing  better  to  do  than 
hunt  fish!" 

It  transpired  that  we  had  landed  be- 
low the  Dominion  experimental  station 
at  Vermilion,  of  which  one  of  Mr. 
Smith's  sons-in-law,  Robert  Jones,  was 
in  charge.  Upon  his  invitation  we 
climbed  the  bank  to  see  what  could  be 
grown  in  the  North.  The  fruits,  vege- 
tables, and  cereals  were  astonishing,  but 
what  captivated  us  most  was  the  flower 
garden,  a  great  blaze  of  color.  Anything 
that  will  grow  in  the  North  reaches  a 
greater  perfection  than  elsewhere.  The 
star  attraction  of  the  garden  was  a  rose- 
bush in  full  bloom — and  this  north  of 
latitude  fifty-eight! 

So  much  has  been  written  of  the  grain 
fields,  the  flour  mill,  the  fine  store,  and 
the  modern  steamboat  of  Fort  Vermilion 
that  it  is  not  necessary  to  particularize 
here.  The  Hudson's  Bay  post  is  said  to 
be  the  best-conducted  and  the  most  prof- 
itable in  the  North,  all  of  which  is  no 
doubt  true,  nevertheless  our  first  view  of 
the  establishment  was  disappointing. 
Like  so  many  well-conducted  things  it 
was  sadly  unbeautiful. 

The  trader  lived  in  a  big  yellow  clap- 
board house  with  turning-lathe  trimmings 
that  might  have  been  transported  entire 
from  Paterson,  New  Jersey,  and  the  big 
store  and  warehouse  were  covered  with 
gaudy  signs  worthy  of  a  bargain  store  in 
the  same  town.  What  has  become  of 
the  dignity  of  the  ancient  company  that 
we  have  all  woven  fancies  about?  In- 
stead of  that  noble  old  mouthful:  "The 
Governor  and  Company  of  Gentleman 
Adventurers  Trading  into  Hudson's 
Bay,"  they  now  call  themselves  pertly: 
"The  Great  Traders  of  the  Great 
West."     What  a  falling-off  is  here! 

We  were  very  kindly  received  at  Fort 
Vermilion,  and  I  hope  that  our  friends 
there  will  not  take  it  amiss  that  we  dis- 
approve of  the  innovations.  But  fancy 
the  shock  of  discovering  an  electric  light 
plant  and  mission  furniture  in  the  heart 
of  the  fur  country. 

Our  principal  concern  here  was  to 
arrange  for*  a  trip  to  the  Hay  River. 
We  learned  that  the  company  maintained 
an  outpost  at  the  nearest  point  on  the 
Hay  River  during  the  winters,  and  there 
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was  consequently  a  good  trail.  As  to 
the  river  beyond,  or  the  great  falls  that 
we  were  so  anxious  to  find,  we  could 
collect  only  vague  and  conflicting  re- 
ports. As  far  as  was  known  only  one 
party  of  white  men  had  descended  the 
river  before  us;  this  was  a  three  man 
outfit  bound  for  the  Klondike  in  1898. 
I  have  since  found  that  Bishop  Bompas 
preceded  them  in  1872.  It  was  he  who 
discovered  and  named  Alexandra  Falls. 
It  was  now  too  late  in  the  season  to 
descend  through  to  Great  Slave  Lake 
and  return  by  the  Athabasca  River. 
Our  only  chance  of  getting  home  before 
winter  set  in  was  to  return  to  Fort  Ver- 
milion after  visiting  the  falls,  always 
providing  that  we  found  them,  and  take 
passage  on  the  little  Hudson's  Bay  tug 
that  is  sent  up  the  Peace'every  fall.  Mr. 
Wilson,  the  trader,  promised  to  hold  it 
for  us  until  September  15th. 

{To  be 


Everybody  tried  to  dissuade  us  from 
the  trip  and  prophesied  a  catastrophe  if 
we  persisted.  Grim  tales  were  told  us 
of  the  animals  that  had  been  carried 
over  the  falls  unaware  and  whose  bones 
were  piled  beneath.  It  was  said  that  the 
falls  gave  no  warning  until  it  was  too 
late  to  turn  back.  Gus  Clark,  the  man 
who  had  been  out  to  the  Hay  River  to 
trade  for  the  company,  was  the  only  one 
from  whom  we  obtained  any  real  in- 
formation, and  he  was  more  encourag- 
ing. He  told  us  all  that  the  Indians 
had  told  him,  much  of  which  proved  to 
be  incorrect,  but  that  was  not  his  fault. 
We  declined  to  take  an  Indian  down 
the  river  with  us  and  never  regretted 
the  decision.  Mr.  Wilson  found  a  man 
with  horses  to  carry  us  across  the  port- 
age, and  after  duly  replenishing  our  sup- 
plies we  left  Fort  Vermilion  on  August 
21st. 

continued) 
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CLOUD  PICTURES  FOR  THE 
AMATEUR 

By  CHARLES  STUART  MOODY 

Illustrated  with  Photographs   by   the   Author. 

Tips  for  Composition,  Exposure,  Selection  of  Plates,  Developing, 
and  Printing  for  Good  Effects 


"^HE  amateur  camerist,  in 
his  enthusiasm,  generally 
runs  the  gamut  of  sub- 
jects photographic  all  the 
way  from  the  baby  in  his 
various  moods  to  the 
speeding  express  train  and  flying  birds. 
He  will  probably  be  struck  with  his  lack 
of  success  in  certain  fields,  and  nowhere 
more  so  than  in  the  photography  of  cloud 
effects. 

There  is  something  alluring  about 
these  vast  argosies  of  heaven  as  they 
drift  across  an  ocean  of  ethereal  blue; 
something  that  appeals  to  the  artistic  eye 
as  a  great  cloud  mass  rolls  above  the 
horizon  in  gigantic  "thunder  heads"  ; 
something  awe-inspiring  and  sublime 
when  we  watch  whole  fleets  of  storm 
clouds,  black  and  sinister,  chase  each 
other  in  wind-swept  squadrons  across  the 
limitless  dome;  something  peaceful  and 
calm  about  fleecy  flocks  of  cloud  sheep 
as  they  hover  about  the  crests  of  hoary 
mountain  peaks.  What  wonder,  then, 
that  the  eye,  attuned  to  the  beautiful, 
should  long  to  catch  these  ever-changing 
paintings  of  the  Master's  brush  and  hold 
them  in  thrall  ? 

The  disappointment  in  the  dark  room 
is  frequently  as  keen  as  was  the  pleasure 
at  the  picture  itself. 

I  am  not  a  professional  photographer, 
not  even  a  fair  amateur  perhaps,  but  by 
some  stroke  of  lucky  fortune  I  have  suc- 
ceeded in  catching  upon  the  sensitized 
plate  a  few  fair  cloud  scenes.  My  fail- 
ures have  far  outnumbered  my  successes, 
but  out  of  them  I  have  managed  to  ex- 
tract some  valuable  lessons.     From  my 
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successes  I  have  derived  greater  pleasure 
than  I  can  express  to  you. 

The  making  of  a  cloud  negative  is, 
after  all,  a  very  simple  matter.  A  little 
knowledge  of  the  physical  properties  of 
light  and  refraction,  and  an  intelligent 
application  of  that  knowledge,  will  en- 
able any  person  possessed  of  a  fair  camera 
to  make  a  good  cloud  negative. 

I  wish  somebody  would  please  hold 
my  literary  Pegasus  while  I  get  off  and 
stop  long  enough  to  explain  that  I  am 
speaking  of  cloud  "scenes,"  not  a  cloud 
negative  that  you  may  "print  in"  with. 
I  have  but  little  patience  with  the  man 
whose  artistic  eye  is  satisfied  with  one 
cloud  mass  for  all  seasons,  winter, 
spring,  summer  and  autumn.  The  man 
who  invented  "printing  in"  should  be 
condemned  to  gaze  through  all  eternity 
at  some  of  the  monstrosities  his  inven- 
tion has  imposed  upon  suffering  human- 
ity. 

Your  cloud  picture  depends  largely 
upon  your  choice  of  a  subject.  Rivers 
and  small  lakes,  mountains  and  hills  lend 
the  best  contrast,  while  trees  in  the  im- 
mediate foreground  come  next.  Wide 
expanses  of  level  lands  or  vast  stretches 
of  water  are  unsatisfactory.  If  you  de- 
sire an  ocean  cloud  effect,  be  sure  to 
place  a  cliff  or  some  prominent  landmark 
in  the  foreground  to  break  the  monotony. 

The  exposure  for  cloud  effects,  made 
necessary  by  the  laws  of  light  and  optics, 
is  necessarily  very  rapid.  Anomalous  as 
it  may  seem,  this  does  not  presuppose  an 
extra  rapid  lens.  In  fact,  such  a  one 
may  defeat  the  very  object  you  hope  to 
attain.     I  make  my  cloud  scenes  with  an 
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ordinary  rectilinear  lens  by  preference. 
The  exposure  with  an  <S  stop  should  be 
the  maximum  speed  of  the  ordinary  shut- 
ter. If  the  day  is  exceedingly  brilliant 
the  stop  must  be  correspondingly  de- 
creased ;  the  great  danger  is  in  over-ex- 
posure, thereby  dissolving  your  clouds. 
Nowhere  is  greater  care  required  in  fo- 


possess  more  contrast  than  others,  and  it 
is  contrast  you  are  seeking  in  cloud  nega- 
tives. 

The  treatment  of  the  plate  in  the  dark 
room  is  of  paramount  importance.  If 
you  develop  by  formula  you  will  be  dis- 
appointed in  your  results.  The  cloud 
plate  should  above  all  other  things  pos- 


FLEECY  FLOCKS   OF   CLOUD   SHEEP    HOVER   ABOUT   THE   CRESTS  OF   MOUNTAIN 
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cusing  than  in  the  photography  of 
clouds.  A  plate  slightly  out  of  focus  will 
come  up  fuzzy  and  unattractive.  Focus 
for  your  clouds  and  let  the  groundwork 
take  care  of  itself.  The  cloud  negative 
must  be  as  sharp  as  a  cameo. 

A  word  about  ray  filters.  I  have  never 
found  them  necessary  to  my  photographic 
well  being.  One  of  the  photographs  ac- 
companying this  article  was  made  with 
a  ray  filter,  and  I  challenge  you  to  say 
which  one  it  is.  I  am  constrained  to  ad- 
mit that  theoretically  the  ray  filter  is 
correct,  but  the  man  who  cannot  make  a 
cloud  negative  without  one  will  be  equal- 
ly unsuccessful  with  one. 

The  selection  of  the  plate  has  very  lit- 
tle to  do  with  it.  Any  good  plate  of 
ordinarily  rapid  emulsion  will  produce 
good    results.      Certain   plate   emulsions 


sess  "snap."  A  dull,  lifeless  negative  will 
produce  a  dull,  lifeless  picture.  Having 
stained  my  fingers,  and  almost  wrecked 
my  sunny  temper  with  all  the  different 
developers,  I  have  fallen  back  on  the  old 
pyro,  with  metol  a  close  second.  The 
standard  pyro  formula  must  have  the 
carbonate  element  increased  at  least 
twice.  The  following  formula  has  given 
me  great  satisfaction  in  developing  detail. 
Take  water  24  ounces,  pyro  1  ounce, 
sulphuric  acid  8  drops.  This  is  element 
A,  element  B1,  sodium  sulphate  to  70 
hydrometer  test.  Element  C,  sodium 
carbonate  to  40  hydrometer  test. 

Use  A  1  ounce,  B  ten  drops,  C  ten 
drops,  water  12  ounces.  Immerse  the 
plate  and  watch  the  appearance  of  the 
image,  add  B  or  C,  a  drop  at  a  time  until 
the    negative    has    reached    the    required 
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density.  If  the  detail  is  weak,  increase 
the  amount  of  C  until  it  comes  out. 
With  careful  manipulation  and  plenty 
of  patience,  the  above  formula  will  give 
excellent  results. 

A  cloud  negative  is  necessarily  thin. 
Even  after  it  is  developed  to  its  full 
density,  it  will  be  thin.  If  thought  ad- 
visable it  may  be  intensified,  using  the 
standard  bichloride  and  sodium  bromide 
solution  for  the  purpose. 


The  choice  of  a  printing  paper  is 
quite  essential.  It  is  not  exactly  the 
thing,  for  instance,  to  print  a  mass  of 
soft,  filmy,  fleecy  clouds  on  a  harsh,  con- 
trasty  paper.  By  the  same  token  a  rag- 
ged mass  of  clear-cut  cloud  would  be 
sort  of  incongruous  on  a  soft  matt  paper. 

A  little  study  and  attention  to  detail 
will  develop  wonderful  possibilities  in 
clouds,  the  production  of  moonlight  ef- 
fects, rain  storms  and  the  like. 


THE   CLOUD  NEGATIVE    MUST   BE  AS   SHARP  AS  A   CAMEO 
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A  KINDERGARTEN  MOOSE  HUNT 

By  ROBERT  TYLER 

A  Guide  Who  Could  Call,  a  Tenderfoot  Who   Couldn't,  and  a 
Moose  that  Didn't  Know  the  Difference 


'Y  guide  was  a  lethargic 
person  whom  Providence 
had  fashioned  in  mind 
and  temperament  for  a 
cook  in  a  lumber  camp. 
■'i-  I  remember  him  without 
malice  and  without  enthusiasm.  He 
manifested  eagerness  only  on  unimpor- 
tant occasions,  and  only  when  sitting. 
He  was  not  lazy,  though  a  careless  ob- 
server might  have  charged  this  against 
him.  The  plain  truth  was  that  he  was 
afraid  of  getting  lost.  When  he  was  in 
camp  he  knew  where  he  was.  When 
he  was  on  the  blazed  trails  that  led  to 
the  deadwaters,  he  knew  where  he  was. 
When  he  left  these  he  wTas  uneasy.  I 
do  not  make  the  latter  statement  as  a 
fact,  but  as  a  deduction.  More  cor- 
rectly I  should  have  said — I  think  he 
would  have  been  uneasy.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  he  never  gave  himself  any  op- 
portunity for  uneasiness. 

We  slept  in  a  log  camp.  It  was  my 
first  trip,  you  know,  and  people  do  sleep 
in  log  camps  on  their  first  trips,  at  least 
they  do  in  the  "chain-of -camps  person- 
ally -  conducted  -  everything  -  furnished- 
but-your-gun"  kind  of  thing. 

To  resume,  we  slept  in  camp — that  is, 
my  guide  did — and  I  did — some  of  the 
time.  Every  morning  at  four  o'clock  he 
would  wake  me.  Some  one  had  told 
him  it  was  bad  form  to  shake  a  sleeping 
patron,  so  he  never  did  that.  Jud  was 
a  peculiar  chap.  Some  things  he  always 
did,  and  some  he  always  didn't.  There 
was  no  middle  ground  for  him.  He  al- 
ways waked  me  at  four  o'clock,  and  he 
always  waked  me  by  dropping  tin  pans 
on  the  floor.  It  is  very  dark  at  four 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  I  have  al- 
ways thought  that  if  a  bear  did  happen 
to  get  into  a  log  camp   about  the  first 


thing  you  would  know  of  it  would  be 
hearing  a  tin  pan  drop.  I  intimated  to 
Jud  my  distaste  for  his  method,  but  it 
was  no  use.  He  had  been  dropping  pans 
that  way  always,  and  he  probably  always 
will. 

Then  we  had  breakfast.  Breakfast 
always  consisted  of  oatmeal.  Oatmeal 
is  a  good,  healthy,  hearty  food,  one  of 
the  very  best  for  a  long  tramp,  but  it  is 
abominable  stuff. 

Jud  had  his  own  way  of  cooking  oat- 
meal, but  he  couldn't  seem  to  adjust  the 
water  to  his  theory.  Most  of  it  was 
squashy.  When  it  wasn't  squashy  it 
stuck  in  your  throat. 

After  breakfast  Jud  would  light  his 
lantern  and  we  would  go  down  to  the 
deadwater.  Every  twenty  minutes  by 
the  watch  Jud  would  call.  He  was 
very  careful  about  this.  He  said  that  if 
you  called  oftener,  you  were  likely  to 
frighten  the  moose,  and  if  you  didn't  call 
as  often  the  moose  forgot  the  call.  Some- 
thing must  have  been  wrong  with  his 
watch,  for  he  couldn't  get  the  intervals 
right.  Then  he  played  the  market  on 
both  sides,  but  every  day  the  moose  were 
frightened  or  forgot. 

The  first  morning  I  sat  bolt  upright 
with  my  rifle  held  like  a  shotgun  when 
you  say  "pull."  When  I  heard  his  first 
call  I  got  ready  to  shoot  and  stayed 
ready,  for  I  had  always  read  that  when 
the  caller  called  the  great  moose  came 
crashing  through  the  trees,  and  I  wanted 
to  be  sure  that  he  didn't  crash  by  before 
I  could  shoot.  Jud  rather  aided  this 
impression,  for  every  time  he  called  he 
would  listen  carefully  and  then  in  a 
whisper  ask  if  I  had  heard  the  answer. 
When  a  guide  does  that  two  or  three 
times  you  can  hear  answers,  just  as  plain- 
ly!    So    I    heard    almost   as    many    an- 
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swers  as  he  did,  and  he  always  seemed 
pleased  when  I  told  him  so. 

After  a  while  the  sun  rose.  Jud's 
interest  always  waned  when  the  sun 
rose.  At  eight  o'clock  we  would  get 
into  the  canoe  and  paddle  to  the  other 
end  of  the  deadwater  and  hit  the  trail 
for  camp. 

I  think  I  said  that  ours  was  one  of  a 
chain  of  camps.  My  agreement  with 
the  owner  of  the  system  required  him 
to  furnish  the  provisions,  plain  but  plen- 
ty. He  furnished  two  pounds  of  bacon 
and  forty  pounds  of  oatmeal.  The  first 
two  days  used  up  the  bacon.  No  hu- 
man being  could  have  used  up  the  oat7 
meal.  Besides  the  oatmeal  there  were 
many  cans  of  evaporated  cream.  It  so 
happened  that  I  had  never  heard  of 
evaporated  cream  before.  It  had  an  ex- 
pensive sound,  and  that  attracted  me.  I 
felt  resentful  that  the  provisioning  of  the 
camp  was  so  insufficient.  I  determined 
that  I  would  confine  myself  to  evapo- 
rated cream,  and  make  the  man  sorry. 

I  ate  daily  three  cans  of  evaporated 
cream  until  it  was  gone.  I  had  a  bad 
indigestion  long  before  it  was  gone,  but 
I  stuck  to  it.  I  may  say  that  I  was  dis- 
appointed to  learn  later  that  the  stuff  re- 
tailed at  seven  cents  a  can. 

After  the  indigestion  set  in  I  refused 
to  hear  any  more  answers  when  Jud 
called.  This  was  the  first  cloud  on  the 
horizon.  We  went  down  on  the  dead- 
water  one  evening  and,  as  usual,  Jud 
called.  I  walked  along  the  bank  trying 
to  get  a  few  trout.  Jud  whistled  and  I 
worked  his  way.  His  face  showed  ex- 
citement— this  time  a  moose  was  surely 
coming!  He  had  seen  him  across  the 
barren ! 

I  caught  something  of  his  excitement, 
but  it  was  tempered  with  doubt.  We 
got  in  the  canoe  to  cross  the  deadwater. 
When  we  got  to  the  other  side  I  got  out 
first  and  tried  to  pull  the  canoe  ashore, 
looking  ahead  all  the  time  for  the  moose. 
The  canoe  stuck.  I  pulled  harder.  Still 
it  stuck,  then  I  pulled  vengefully.  It 
stuck  for  a  moment,  then  it  shot  up  on 
the  shore.  As  it  did  I  heard  a  mighty 
plunge  behind  me — it  was  Jud. 

He  usually  balanced  himself  with  the 
paddle,  but  not  this  time.  Only  his 
head  was  out  of  the  water;  his  cheeks 


were  puffed  out,  except  now  and  then 
when  he  whispered  something  I  couldn't 
make  out.  His  eyes  were  wide  and  roll- 
ing, and  there  was  an  expression  in  them 
as  if  he  were  observing  the  manifold 
wonders  of  Nature  for  the  first  time  and 
found  them  altogether  different  from  his 
anticipations. 

Of  course,  I  was  sorry  for  Jud.  I 
knew  the  water  was  cold — nobody  likes 
to  get  wet  up  to  the  neck.  I  was  very, 
very  sorry,  but  all  the  same  he  looked 
funny.  The  more  I  tried  to  behave 
with  becoming  consideration  the  funnier 
he  seemed.  Finally  I  gave  it  up  and 
laughed.  This  pained  Jud,  and  he  looked 
funnier  pained  than  he  did  when  he  was 
just  wet.  I  laughed  more — I  laughed 
improperly  and  scandalously.  Then  I 
stopped.  I  told  Jud  that  laughing  like 
that  was  a  family  misfortune,  that  I  was 
sensitive  on  the  subject  and  hoped  he 
wouldn't  tell  any  of  the  others  when 
we  got  back  to  the  main  camp,  because 
they  might  think  it  strange.  He  said 
that  he  wouldn't  tell,  and  a  friendly 
feeling  was  restored. 

Then  he  began  to  call.  He  always 
weaved  his  body  when  he  called,  and  at 
every  weave  his  high  moccasins  would 
make  sucky  noises  and  the  water  would 
run  out  of  the  top.  Then  I  began  again. 
I  stuffed  my  sweater  in  my  mouth,  but 
it  wasn't  any  use.  Jud  told  the  other 
guides  afterward  that  when  I  laughed 
the  moose  was  within  thirty  feet  of  us. 

This  was  our  last  day  in  that  camp. 
The  next  morning  we  took  a  carefully 
bushed  trail  to  another  camp  about  six 
miles  away.  This  camp  was  also  abun- 
dantly stocked  with  oatmeal.  Also  a 
skunk  lived  under  it.  It  was  almost  like 
being  in  Russia.  You  never  knew  when 
it  was  going  off.  It  behaved  with  per- 
fect propriety,  however. 

There  was  a  lake  near  this  camp. 
Moose  sign  was  very  plentiful,  but  some- 
one had  occupied  this  camp  before  we 
got  there.  On  the  bank  of  the  lake 
was  the  carcass  of  a  large  bull,  and  it 
was  rather  bad  when  the  wind  blew 
that  way. 

We  were  on  the  edge  of  the  lake  one 
evening  watching  a  cow  and  a  calf  near- 
by. The  cow  was  feeding,  but  the  calf 
as  usual  was  on  the  alert.     He  was  con- 
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stantly  looking  toward  the  woods  and 
the  hair  on  his  back  was  erect.  It  was 
very  apparent  that  the  bull  was  there. 

While  we  were  waiting  for  the  bull 
to  come  out,  Jud  nudged  me  in  the  side 
and  pointed  across  the  lake.  A  she-bear 
and  her  cub  were  walking  up  the  shore 
toward  the  carcass,  which  was  at  the 
head  of  the  lake.  We  were  afraid  to 
move.  The  moose  was  probably  not 
more  than  a  hundred  yards  away,  and 
if  we  moved  we  would  be  certain  to 
frighten  him.  The  bears  were  too  far 
away  for  anything  but  a  chance  shot. 
There  was  nothing  to  do  but  wait.  I 
had  an  excellent  pair  of  glasses,  and 
with  them  I  was  able  to  follow  every 
move  they  made. 

The  cub  was  a  frolicsome  little  chap, 
but  the  old  she  was  a  strict  Puritan. 
For  the  most  part  the  cub  romped  along 
behind  his  mother,  but  several  times  he 
ranged  alongside.  When  he  did  so,  she 
faced  about,  sat  bolt  upright  on  her 
hams,  and  seemed  to  admonish  him  to 
cultivate  a  habit  of  more  repose — he, 
in  the  meantime,  regarding  her  with 
mingled  respect  and  impudence.  The 
second  time  this  occurred,  the  cub  tod- 
dled along  for  some  yards,  with  much 
gravity,  while  the  mother  at  times  looked 
over  her  shoulder  with  suspicious  com- 
mendation. But  the  pace  was  much  too 
slow  and  devoid  of  incident  for  the  cub, 
and  he  began  his  romp  again,  now  and 
then  approaching,  but  not  reaching,  the 
prohibited  zone. 

Then  he  made  an  error — he  tried  to 
pass  his  dam.  As  he  did  so  she  gave 
him  a  slap  which  sent  him  spinning  to 
the  rear.  And  so  I  watched  them  till 
they  rounded  the  point  and  disappeared. 
Then  Jud  called.  The  cow  moose  wait- 
ed a  moment  with  her  ears  erect,  still 
chewing  her  cud,  but  with  markedly  less 
appetite;  then  she  solemnly  started  for 
the  woods,  the  calf  willingly  following. 
And  so  I  missed  the  only  chance  I  had 
to  get  a  bear — that  is,  the  only  chance 
save  one.  That  was  in  the  Rockies 
when  I  was  with  Paul.  Some  other 
time  I  mean  to  tell  you  about  it. 

Jud  and  I  remained  at  this  camp  for 
four  days  more  He  called  most  of  the 
time,  but  nothing  happened. 

I  was  rather  glad  when  Jud  lost  the 


key  to  his  watch  the  morning  we  started 
along  another  bushed  trail  to  still  an- 
other oatmeal  station.  He  was  so 
wrapped  up  in  his  time  intervals  that 
I  felt  certain  we  had  reached  the  end  of 
his  calling  season.  My  mind  was  not 
entirely  persuaded  that  Jud  was  a  good 
caller.  The  books  I  had  read  insisted 
that  the  caller  must  be  a  good  one.  I 
mentioned  this  to  Jud  while  we  were 
walking  to  our  next  camp.  He  said 
the  books  were  right,  but  he  had  learned 
to  call  from  his  brother,  and  that  every- 
body in  New  Brunswick  knew  that  his 
brother  could  call  a  bull  moose  away 
from  a  cow  any  time,  and  he  could  do 
the  same — if  his  watch  was  right.  He 
silenced  me. 

Our  last  camp  was  just  like  the  others. 
We  went  morning  and  evening  to  the 
deadwater  for  three  more  deadly  days. 
I  had  given  up  trying  to  get  Jud  off  the 
trail.  So  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
nerve-trying  repetition.  Four  a.  m.,  pans 
fell;  4:30  a.  m.,  oatmeal;  4:40,  the  trail, 
and  so  on,  and  so  on.  We  were  in  a 
good  moose  country,  but  the  habits  of 
the  moose  were  as  regular  as  our  own. 
They,  however,  began  their  habits  after 
we  began  ours.  I  reasoned  that  we 
would  never  see  one  unless  we  intro- 
duced some  variety. 

It  had  been  an  article  of  faith  with 
Jud  that  smoking  was  fatal  to  success — 
that  day  I  smoked.  Jud  always  said 
"Sh'h'h"  when  I  spoke  above  a  whisper. 
He  spent  most  of  his  time  hissing  that 
day.  Freezing  was  necessary.  I  built 
a  fire.  Having  done  everything  that 
ought  not  to  be  done,  I  picked  up  the 
birch  bark  and  announced  that  I  was 
about  to  call.  Jud  said  that  would  dis- 
pose of  our  last  chance.  He  had  heard 
me  call  before. 

But  this  day  was  my  own.  This  day 
was  to  be  different  from  any  other  day. 
My  call  was  to  be  different  from  any 
other  call.  It  was  different.  I  began 
all  right,  but  my  throat  tickled,  and  I 
coughed  in  the  caller.  It  sounded  badly, 
but  not  enough  to  justify  the  look  of 
agony  on  Jud's  face.  Then  I  laughed 
— in  the  call — and  the  result  was  awful. 
I  had  no  idea  that  a  simple  little  cornu- 
copia of  birch  bark  could  emit  such  an 
ungodly  bray. 
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Jud's  mind  was  usually  slow  and  his 
utterance  sedate,  but  now  he  had  me 
fairly  on  the  defensive.  He  developed 
a  facility  for  profanity  that  was  a  reve- 
lation. I  admit  that  before  that  time 
I  had  thought  that  Jud  was — well,  that 
his  intellect  was  clouded.  But  now  it 
was  apparent  that  Jud  had  also  formed  a 
similar  opinion  of  me,  and  I  am  bound 
to  say  he  expressed  it  with  particularity 
and  force.  When  he  had  said  absolute- 
ly everything  there  was  to  say  a  deep  si- 
lence fell. 

But  the  silence  was  not  prolonged. 
From  the  ridges  across  the  deadwater 
came  sounds  that  instantly  closed  a  treaty 
of  peace  between  Jud  and  myself. 

"It's  a  moose,"  said  Jud.  "Why,  he's 
coming,    God    knows,    but   he   certainly 


is  coming 


Something  was  coming.  There  could 
be  no  doubt  of  that.  The  crashing  of 
breaking  branches  indicated  that  what- 
ever was  on  the  way  was  eager  to  arrive. 
Soon  we  could  see  the  waving  of  the 
alders  on  the  flat  across  the  deadwater. 
Without  a  moment's  hesitation  a  bull 
smashed  his  way  through  and  rushed  out 
in  plain  view  on  the  opposite  bank,  not 
a  hundred  feet  away.  He  stood  there 
looking  across  the  deadwater,  and  a  vi- 
cious-looking brute  he  was ;  the  long  hair 
on  his  back  was  erect  and  the  little  pig- 
gish eyes  glared  angrily.  Plainly  he  was 
not  there  for  love's  dalliance.  He  was 
there  looking  for  trouble.  He  had  evi- 
dently construed  my  unfortunate  call  as 
a  mortal  insult,  calling  for  instant  re- 
sentment, and  he  was  there  on  that  busi- 
ness. 

I  raised  my  rifle  very  slowly,  but  my 


heart  was  pounding  so  that  the  white 
bead  of  my  front  sight  traveled  in  figure 
8's  all  over  his  body — this  wouldn't  do. 
Then  he  began  to  horn  an  alder  bush. 
My  jnerve  steadied  a  bit  as  I  watched 
him.  Then  the  white  bead  bore  steadily 
just  behind  his  fore  shoulder,  and  I  fired. 
He  didn't  fall.  He  stiffened  in  his 
tracks,  raised  his  head  in  what  must 
have  been  a  muscular  spasm  —  but  it 
looked  like  a  voiceless  farewell  to  the 
sun  and  the  mountains.  There  was  no 
anger  now.  He  was  just  a  stricken 
thing  that  waited  in  that  rigid  pose  for 
death.     Then  he  fell  as  a  tree  falls. 

There  was  nothing  but  remorse  in  my 
heart  when  I  stood  beside  him.  I  had 
traveled  a  thousand  miles  to  do  this 
thing.  I  thought  it  would  be  a  fine 
thing  to  do,  that  it  would  bring  an  ex- 
altation with  it.  It  wasn't  a  fine  thing, 
it  was  a  wicked  thing.  Of  course  I  got 
over  it — we  all  do;  but  I  never  have 
been  quite  easy  in  my  mind  as  to  whether 
it  was  well  to  get  over  it.  When  you 
are  hungry  the  kill  never  makes  you  feel 
that  way.  You  obey  a  law  when  you 
kill ;  but  when  you  have  an  indigestion 
and  kill,  you  break  a  law — unless  the  in- 
digestion is  very  bad. 

After  it  was  all  over,  Jud  begged  my 
pardon.  He  said  his  brother  couldn't 
have  given  the  challenge  call  better.  He 
said  he  didn't  recognize  it  at  first,  and 
he  wanted  me  to  do  it  again  so  he  could 
learn  it.  The  fact  that  the  watch  was 
not  needed  for  the  challenge  call  fasci- 
nated him. 

By  the  time  the  first  slice  of  liver  was 
sizzling  in  the  pan  we  were  good  friends 
again. 


THE   SCIENCE   OF   RACKET 
HANDLING 

By  JOHN  ASHLEY 

Some     Timely    Hints     Upon    the    Fundamental    Principles     of 

Effective  Play 


F  YOU  have  not  a  professional  teach- 
er— and  the  chances  are  a  thousand 
to  one  that  you  haven't — make  op- 
portunities to  watch  really  good 
players  and  if  possible  to  hear  them 
discuss  the  theory  of  the  game.  For 
the  standard  of  tennis  would  be  higher 
and  the  sport  correspondingly  keener  and 
more  delightful  if  every  young  player  be- 
gan under  the  guidance  of  a  good  teacher 
and  if  there  were  much  less  playing  and 
more  practicing.  Many  men  give  enough 
time  to  tennis  to  play  far  better  than  they 
do,  but  they  are  handicapped  by  awk- 
ward methods  which  they  acquired  be- 
cause they  were  not  taught  properly  in 
the  first  place. 

Guard  against  awkwardness  and  you 
are  on  the  right  track. 

Some  people  are  above  thinking  about 
tennis,  saving  their  brains  for  better 
things  than  exercise  and  sports,  and 
thereby  cheating  mind  and  body  of  pleas- 
ures that  would  be  equally  good  for  both. 
Or  the  daily  competition  absorbs  them 
more  than  the  development  of  their  play. 
It  is  winning  to-day,  not  how  to  win  to- 
morrow, that  interests  them.  To  enjoy 
the  competition  at  hand  is  certainly  hu- 
man, but  after  one  has  caught  the  habit 
of  playing  to  improve  the  fun  of  tennis 
leaps  forward. 

Gradually  to  compel  the  obedience  of 
the  racket  in  a  department  where  here- 
tofore it  has  been  helpless,  as,  for  in- 
stance, to  see  the  backhand  stroke  grow 
from  a  defensive  to  an  offensive  vehicle, 
is  more  satisfying  than  all  the  fluke 
smashes  in  the  world.  It  makes  playing 
more  worth  while  and  adds  immensely  to 


the  pleasure  of  watching  good  players. 
Once  this  process  sets  in,  it  becomes  sec- 
ond nature  to  try  to  find  out  how  the 
leading  players  get  their  results  and  to 
try  to  do  likewise. 

All-around  efficiency  is  the  outcome  of 
analyzing  method.  This  is  a  pleasure 
that  too  few  players  realize,  but  in  fact 
it  must  be  realized  before  tennis  ambi- 
tions can  be  fulfilled. 

Many  players,  aware  that  they  cannot 
become  great,  for  nature  has  something 
to  say  about  results  even  when  a  player 
has  had  ideal  coaching,  cast  aside  scien- 
tific play  and  are  content  to  "  dub " 
around  the  tennis  court  day  after  day. 
It  cannot  be  too  often  repeated  that  by 
this  attitude  they  are  wilfully  giving  up 
the  better  part  of  the  enjoyment  of 
tennis. 

Every  hour  on  the  tennis  court  be- 
comes more  entertaining  if,  instead  of 
combining  queer,  forehand  smashes  that 
"come  off"  occasionally  with  weak,  in- 
effective, backhand  tosses,  and  using 
lucky  overhead  "slams"  of  a  shut-your- 
eyes-and-trust-to-luck  nature  and  a  serv- 
ice that  varies  between  terrific  "swats" 
and  soft  seconds,  it  is  occupied  in  trying 
to  acquire  free,  thought-out,  worked-for 
strokes  that  have  body,  pace  and  control 
and  go  where  they  are  sent.  Is  there 
any  pleasure  in  driving  wildly  at  a  ball 
in  an  effort  to  send  it  into  the  left-hand 
corner  and  seeing  it  somehow  land  in  the 
other  corner?  Certainly  if  seeing  John- 
ny Jones  is  more  fun  than  learning  how 
to  play  well.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact, 
it  isn't,  as  any  player  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  find  out  can  tell  you. 

Men  who  belong  to  clubs  of  which 
high-ranking  players  are  members  do  not 
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need  to  go  to  a  book  to  learn  tennis.  In 
fact,  a  book  cannot  teach  you  tennis ;  but 
it  can  help  you  to  get  the  theories  more 
clearly  in  your  head.  It  can  augment 
the  discussions  which  you  hear  on  the 
courts  and  in  the  dressing  rooms.  The 
great  thing  is  to  see  these  theories  put  in 
practice  and  watch  how  it  is  done,  and 
to  receive  criticisms  from  good  players 
whenever  you  can  get  them. 

It  is  unfortunate  that  good  tennis  pro- 
fessionals are  not  as  common  as  good 
golf  professionals.  Like  their  golfing 
brothers,  they  could  start  the  player  off 
with  an  idea  of  the  fundamentals  which, 
once  lodged  in  his  mind,  would  save  him 
from  innumerable  mistakes  and  put  his 
game  on  a  basis  on  which  it  might  stead- 
ily improve. 

Again  and  again  the  pupil  would  hear 
the  old  familiar  maxims:  Keep  your  eye 
on  the  ball  and  follow  through.  He 
would  be  taught  to  use  his  arm  and 
shoulders  and  body  co-ordinately,  bring- 
ing them  all  into  line  as  the  stroke  pro- 
gressed, and  carrying  the  weight  of  the 
body  forward  from  the  right  foot  to  the 
left.  He  would  find  that  the  theory  of 
putting  weight  back  of  your  stroke  and 
making  all  of  the  body  levers  do  their 
share  in  driving  the  increasing  speed  of 
the  racket  to  its  maximum  is  not  a  tennis 
or  a  golf  theory,  but  a  bat-and-ball  the- 
ory common  to  baseball  and  other  sports 
as  well  as  to  tennis  and  golf.  A  short, 
sharp  jab  has  been  found  to  be  infinitely 
less  effective  and  certain  than  a  long 
swing  with  weight  and  follow  through 
behind  it. 

The  racket  should  be  gripped  near  the 
end  in  order  not  to  sacrifice  leverage,  but 
not  so  near  that  room  is  not  left  for  a 
generous  uncramped  hold.  The  hold 
should  be  firm,  and  in  the  matter  of 
firmness  a  sharp  distinction  must  be 
drawn  between  firmness  and  stiffness. 
The  latter  quality  does  not  leave  the 
wrist  and  forearm  muscles  free  play, 
while  the  former  does.  The  racket  must 
be  held  so  that  there  is  no  danger  of 
twisting  when  the  ball  is  met  squarely 
and  solidly.  The  racket  should  meet  the 
ball  unfalteringly,  and  yet  every  move- 
ment that  brings  about  this  meeting 
should  be  free  and  untrammeled  by  any 
feeling  of  stiffness. 


On  the  backhand  it  is  just  as  well  for 
the  beginner  to  use  the  same  grip  as  for 
the  forehand ;  but  if  he  has  not  a  strong 
wrist  he  may  want  to  reinforce  it  by 
placing  the  thumb  down  the  handle  of 
the  racket.  The  logical  argument  for 
changing  the  grip  for  the  backhand  has 
been  well  put  by  the  Dohertys  when  they 
say  that  the  same  grip  could  hardly  be 
right  for  both  fore  and  backhand.  Nev- 
ertheless it  is  perfectly  possible  to  play 
both  fore  and  backhand  correctly  with 
the  same  grip. 

Most  players  begin  to  have  some  skill 
in  playing  the  forehand  stroke  before 
they  learn  to  manipulate  the  backhand. 
This  is  a  great  mistake.  From  the  first 
the  two  strokes  should  be  carried  on 
equally.  Do  not  postpone  making  your 
backhand  effective  until  you  have  ad- 
vanced your  forehand  stroke  into  an  of- 
fensive position  as  so  many  people  do, 
but  practice  both  swings  until  they  mean 
something  to  you  even  before  you  begin 
to  play. 

The  racket  should  be  swung  back 
freely  with  the  arm  extended  away  from 
the  body  easily,  but  not  stretched  stiffly 
to  the  limit.  It  will,  in  fact,  be  slightly 
bent  at  the  elbow;  for  here  again  there 
must  be  no  sense  of  stiffness.  At  the  be- 
ginning of  the  swing  the  body  should  be 
facing  the  ball  with  the  racket  extended 
at  arm's  length  in  a  parallel  line  with  the 
flight  of  the  ball.  Some  players  bring  the 
racket  farther  back  than  this,  bending  the 
wrist  so  that  the  racket  is  turned  back 
from  this  line.  This  undoubtedly  in- 
creases the  swing  and  is  a  good  thing  to 
do,  but  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
just  as  in  golf  there  is  danger  in  exag- 
gerating the  backward  swing  and  thereby 
neglecting  the  importance  of  carrying 
through  the  forward  sweep  to  its  very 
limit,  so  in  tennis  this  is  the  part  of  the 
swing  never  to  neglect. 

Bring  the  racket  through  with  increas- 
ing speed  so  that  for  the  instant  after  it 
meets  the  ball  it  is  going  with  the  maxi- 
mum power.  Keep  on  going  after  the 
ball  is  struck,  for  without  follow  you 
will  not  achieve  a  good  drive.  The 
weight  of  the  body  should  be  on  the 
right  foot  when  the  drive  begins  and  on 
the  left  foot  when  it  ends.  And  at  first 
cultivate   the   habit   of   hitting   the   ball 
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squarely  without  forward  spin  or  back 
spin. 

Once  you  have  learned  to  control  a 
long,  free,  fearless  swing  without  the  aid 
of  "top,"  you  will  find  yourself  able  to 
add  this  touch  to  your  stroke  without 
the  danger  of  using  it  falsely.  And  there 
is  great  danger  of  doing  this.  Top  is 
given  to  a  ball  as  follow  is  given  to  a 
billiard  ball,  except  that  since  a  tennis 
racket  is  larger  than  the  ball  you  cannot 
send  the  ball  spinning  around  by  the 
simple  device  of  hitting  it  above  or  below 
its  diameter,  as  with  a  billiard  cue. 

My  advice  to  the  beginner  is  to  leave 
spins  of  all  kinds  alone.  They  can  be 
handled  much  better  after  one  has  be- 
come thoroughly  accustomed  to  using  a 
racket.  And  by  limiting  yourself  to  a 
squarely  hit  ball  at  first  and  forcing  your- 
self to  play  with  a  long  swing  and  drive 
deeply,  you  will  acquire  a  control  that 
will  always  be  tremendously  helpful. 
Pace  is  not  for  the  beginner.  He  may 
even  exaggerate  the  softness  of  his  game, 
but  he  will  find  that  a  free,  sweeping  shot 
sends  a  ball  forward  with  an  altogether 
deceptive  pace.  If  you  gain  depth,  accu- 
racy and  freedom  of  movement  pace  is 
sure  to  follow.  Don't  try  to  defeat  an 
opponent  for  a  long  time,  but  stick  to 
form.  This  is  not  always  the  most  fun, 
but  it  pays  in  the  end. 

Besides  learning  to  swing  your  racket 
freely  and  to  carry  it  through,  there  are 
three  main  points  to  keep  in  mind.  Look 
at  the  ball  when  you  strike  it,  hit  it  at  the 
top  of  the  bound  and  time  it. 

Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball. 

In  golf  you  are  taught  to  look  at  the 
ball  from  the  time  you  start  lifting  your 
club.  In  tennis  keeping  your  eye  on  the 
ball  begins,  or  rather  should  begin,  long 
before  this  point.  A  bad  player  will  be- 
gin to  take  his  first  interest  in  the  ball 
when  it  has  about  reached  the  net  and 
then  he  will  dash  madly  into  position  ; 
but  long  before  this  time  the  expert  has 
picked  out  the  landing  place  of  the  ball, 
decided  its  pace  and  got  a  good  start  into 
position.  On  what  you  do  from  the  very 
instant  your  opponent  hits  the  ball  will 
depend  whether  you  have  time  to  take 
a  free  swing  at  the  ball  when  it  comes 


your  turn  or  whether  you  will  be  forced 
to  take  an  awkward,  hasty  jab  at  the 
ball. 

Act  quickly  at  the  start  (especially 
with  your  mind)  and  you  will  have  time 
to  get  into  position  and  reap  the  advan- 
tages of  a  well-formed  stroke.  You  ought 
to  notice  every  point  about  your  oppo- 
nent's shot  the  moment  he  hits  the  ball. 
Was  he  in  position  and  did  the  ball 
bound  well?  Did  he  therefore  have  a 
free  swing  at  the  ball?  Or  did  the  ball 
bound  low  and  catch  him  out  of  position 
so  that  he  had  to  take  a  short,  ill-pre- 
pared shot  at  it? 

These  will  not  be  conscious  questions. 
You  will  answer  them  subconsciously, 
and,  having  asked  them  the  same  way 
once,  the  habit  of  keeping  your  mind 
alert  and  your  eye  observing  will  become 
a  habit.  By  this  means  you  will  gain 
time  to  take  your  position  properly. 

At  first  you  had  better  exaggerate 
your  distance  back  of  the  ball  and  to  one 
side  of  its  line  of  flight.  Nevertheless 
you  must  be  ready  to  meet  the  ball  at  the 
maximum  of  your  swing  when  the  ball  is 
at  the  top  of  its  bound.  And  to  do  this 
you  must  be  up  enough  to  have  your 
shoulders,  if  anything,  slightly  in  advance 
of  the  ball  at  the  moment  of  impact. 
And  you  must  be  off  to  the  far  side 
enough  to  give  your  arm  full  extension 
without  any  feeling  that  you  are  being 
forced  to  reach  for  the  ball. 

I  repeat  that  you  must  gain  the  time 
to  take  this  position  by  making  the  proper 
deductions  the  very  second  that  the  ball 
has  been  struck  by  your  opponent,  and 
by  acting  on  them.  It  is  by  being  in 
position  that  you  are  given  the  oppor- 
tunity to  time  your  shot,  and  timing  is 
not  only  the  foundation  of  pace,  but  it 
is  also  the  foundation  of  accuracy. 

There  are  in  tennis  five  shots  to  be 
mastered.  They  are  the  two  ground 
strokes — fore  and  backhand,  the  fore  and 
backhand  volleys,  and  the  service  and 
overhead  smash.  These  last  two  I  have 
called  one  stroke,  because  the  same  physi- 
cal requirements  apply  to  each.  By  the 
same  process  the  numbei  might  again  be 
reduced  to  three,  since  a  man  who  has 
learned  to  play  a  fore  and  backhand 
ground  stroke  has  no  new  principle  to 
learn  in  order  to  volley. 
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Since  volleying  has  become  so  power- 
ful an  offensive  move  in  tennis,  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  very  good  players  who 
have  mastered  this  department  before 
they  have  mastered  really  effective 
ground  strokes.  This  is  a  great  mistake 
and  has  prevented  many  a  skilful  player 
from  rising  to  the  highest  flights. 

If  you  limit  yourself  at  first  to  mas- 
tering the  two  ground  strokes  and  the 
service,  it  is  time  enough  to  take  up  vol- 
leying later;  and  as  to  service,  the  same 
principles  of  a  free,  long  swing,  follow- 
ing through  and  keeping  your  eye  on  the 
ball  apply.  Also  at  first  you  should  try 
to  serve  accurately  and  deep  into  the 
service  court  rather  than  trying  to  serve 
with  great  pace. 

In  serving,  as  in  other  strokes  at  the 
start,  you  should  be  facing  the  side  lines 
and  the  body  should  move  with  the 
stroke  from  the  right  foot  to  the  left. 
The  movement  of  the  body  is  not  unlike 
the  movement  of  a  pitcher  throwing  an 
overhand  ball.  Facing  at  right  angles 
to  the  net,  you  should  bend  at  the  hips, 
putting  the  right  shoulder  well  down  un- 
til the  weight  of  the  body  is  entirely 
supported  by  the  right  leg  and  the  left 
foot  is  only  lightly  touching  the  ground. 

The  ball  should  be  thrown  high  and 
a  little  back  and  should  be  met  when 
the  arm  is  at  full  reach  above  the  head 
just  as  the  racket  is  starting  on  the  down- 
ward curve.  Here  again  follow  through 
is  the  watchword.  Keep  on  going  until 
the  weight  of  the  body  is  lifted  from  the 
right  foot  to  the  left  and  racket  arm 
and  shoulder  are  extended  forward. 
The  racket  is.  carried  through  until  a 
circle  has  almost  been  completed. 

In  the  same  way  the  smash  is  carried 
out,  and  from  the  first  the  player  should 
take  the  precaution  of  playing  this  stroke 
in  form  rather  than  with  pace.     It  will 


be  seen  that  both  of  these  strokes  can  be 
played  with  immense  power  and  with  a 
corresponding  loss  of  energy.  To  waste 
a  series  of  such  shots  during  a  long  match 
is  most  extravagant.  And  to  guard 
against  this  you  must  give  here  again 
the  most  explicit  attention  to  form  and 
learn  to  become  almost  machinelike  in 
the  precision  uf  your  movements  before 
you  play  with  pace  at  all. 

Nothing  is  quite  so  demoralizing  to  a 
man's  game  as  to  submit  to  the  tempta- 
tion of  "killing"  a  high  ball  and  then 
making  a  misplay  of  it.  From  the  first 
guard  against  this  demoralization.  From 
time  to  time  I  shall  speak  more  of  the 
individual  strokes  and  complete  their 
methods  of  execution  in  greater  detail. 
I  should  like  to  end  this  paper  with  a 
few  points  that  cannot  be  repeated  too 
often  and  which  every  teacher,  amateur 
or  professional,  ought  constantly  to  harp 
upon. 

If  one  will  only  watch  his  form  until 
good  form  has  become  habitual  he  is 
safe.  For  this  purpose  leave  pace  alone 
for  the  present;  play  with  a  long,  free, 
easy  swing,  but  do  not  mistake  flimsiness 
for  freedom.  The  free  movements  of 
your  arm  and  wrist  and  shoulders  and 
hips  should  be  controlled,  not  limp.  Keep 
your  eye  on  the  ball  and  follow  through. 

Every  good  player  knows  the  follow- 
ing fundamentals  by  heart,  and  he  is  not 
a  good  player  until  it  has  become  a  fixed 
habit  with  him  to  follow  them : 

Size  up  your  opponent's  play  quickly. 
Get  into  position  for  your  shot. 
Keep  away  from  the  ball. 
Keep  your  eye  on  the  ball. 
Time  your  stroke  deliberately  for  the 
top  of  the  bound. 
Swing  freely. 
Follow  through. 


WYANDOTTES— GOOD  ALL- 
ROUND  FOWLS 

By   ARTHUR   S.   WHEELER 

Many  Varieties  Have  Led  to   Confusion  in  the  Development  of 

this  Excellent  Breed 


WITHIN  the  last  year 
there  appeared  in  a 
magazine  an  adver- 
tisement which  I 
shall  not  quote  liter- 
ally, but  which  was 
to  this  effect:  "For  sale,  a  new  breed 
of  poultry.  A  real  breed,  not  a  variety. 
As  the  birds  are  white,  any  number  of 
varieties  may  be  founded  on  them."  Now, 
granting  that  these  fowls,  as  a  breed,  have 
worth  and  individuality,  suppose  that 
someone  should  make  a  deal  for  them, 
name  them  Paragons,  and  after  a  strug- 
gle succeed  in  getting  them  admitted  to 
the  Standard  of  Perfection,  thus  legaliz- 
ing them.  Suppose,  further,  that  they 
should  become  popular.  We  would  soon 
be  favored  with  Buff  Paragons,  Black 
Paragons  and  Partridge,  Penciled,  Er- 
mine and  Cuckoo  Paragons. 

These  later  Paragons  would  carry  lit- 
tle of  the  original  Paragon  blood,  because 
other  breeds  would  be  drawn  upon  for 
the  various  colors;  they  would  simply  be 
bred,  through  whatever  crosses  served 
best,  to  conform  to  Paragon  shape  and 
would  trade  upon  the  Paragon  name. 
Despite  the  official  provision  that  "ex- 
traordinary care  shall  be  taken  to  pre- 
vent multiplicity  of  varieties,"  the  crea- 
tion of  new  varieties  has  been  indulged 
in  so  much  that  it  has  become  almost  a 
rule,  and  a  prominent  breed  can  scarcely 
escape  it.  Among  the  Big  Four  of  the 
general-purpose  class,  the  Rhode  Island 
Reds  furnish  the  only  exception,  and 
even  they  are  in  danger. 

The  Wyandotte  family  offers  an  espe- 
cially good  example  of  the  working  of 
this  near-rule.  In  England,  where  the 
breed  is  more  popular  than  any  other  of 


American  origin,  they  have  Silver,  Gold- 
en, Black,  Partridge,  Silver  Penciled, 
Columbian,  Buff-laced,  Blue-laced,  Blue, 
Buff,  Cuckoo,  White,  Spangled  and 
Pile  Wyandottes.  Comparatively  few 
varieties  are  bred  in  America,  but  still 
we  have  enough  to  cause  confusion  and 
split  up  progress.  Buff,  Columbian  and 
Partridge  Wyandottes,  for  example,  dif- 
fer very  little  in  appearance,  and  not  at 
all  in  purpose,  from  Buff,  Columbian  and 
Partridge  Plymouth  Rocks,  respectively. 
All  of  these  varieties  have  yellow  skin, 
clean  yellow  legs  and  medium  size,  and 
the  pairs  match  in  utility  qualities. 

The  Buff  Wyandotte  is  neither  supe- 
rior nor  inferior  to  the  Buff  Rock  by 
a  clear  margin,  and  the  same  is  true  in 
the  other  colors.  In  some  cases  age  gives 
logical  precedence  to  Wyandotte  vari- 
eties, in  others  Rocks  have  the  call,  but 
the  difficulty  of  establishing  dates  and 
tracing  blood  lines  makes  arguments  un- 
ceasing among  the  partisans.  In  like 
manner  Silver,  White  and  Columbian 
Wyandottes  do  not  diffef  very  greatly 
in  looks  or  usefulness  from  each  other; 
one  is  pure  white,  while  the  others  are 
combinations  of  white  and  black,  and 
all  are  good.  The  Silvers  are  regarded 
by  many  veteran  fanciers  as  the  only  true 
Wyandottes,  and  it  is  quite  likely  that 
if  the  Whites  and  Columbians  had  not 
been  developed  they  would  have  done 
excellent  service  alone. 

The  Columbians  and  Whites  are  now 
well  established,  and  their  abolishment — 
supposing  that  it  could  be  agreed  upon — 
would  be  altogether  too  radical  a  cut; 
on  the  other  hand,  a  system  that  allows, 
in  direct  opposition  to  a  stated  warning, 
the  legalizing  of  a  new  variety  for  no 
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other  reason  than  because  it  differs  a 
little  in  color  from  existing  varieties  of 
the  breed  is  by  way  of  becoming  farcical. 
According  to  this  system,  if  one  could 
produce  red  birds  that  would  breed  true 
to  Wyandotte  shape,  one  would  have  Red 
Wyandottes  and,  provided  the  proper 
backing  were  obtained,  could  get  the 
birds  admitted  to  the  Standard  as  a  new 
variety,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
they  would  really  amount  to  nothing 
more  than  off-shaped  Rhode  Island  Reds. 
That  "shape  makes  the  breed  and  color 
the  variety"  is  regarded  as  fundamental 
in  the  classification  of  poultry,  and  a 
good  deal  of  easy  money  has  been  pulled 
in  through  the  loophole. 

Pick  up  little  Archibald's  toy  globe 
and  balance  it  (if  you  can)  on  two  pegs, 
and  you'll  have  a  structure  that  gives  a 
rapid-fire  idea  of  the  shape  which  con- 
nects the  Wyandottes  and  individualizes 
the  breed.  The  bird  is  one  of  curves; 
barring  the  legs,  not  a  straight  line  is 
visible.  It  has  a  curved,  almost  pouting, 
breast  and  a  short  back.  An  occasional 
exhibition  'Dotte  looks  as  if  its  head  and 
tail  had  been  pushed  in  and  is  so  short 
and  round  that  one  could  almost  outline 
it  with  a  circle ;  such  a  specimen  is,  of 
course,  extreme. 

The  effect  of  breeding  toward  the 
round  ideal  is  to  make  of  the  average 
Wyandotte  a  sturdy,  compact,  medium- 
sized  and  rather  heavily  feathered  bird 
that  will  thrive  in  a  cold  climate.  The 
carcass  is  of  fair  weight  in  proportion  to 
age  and  plump  without  extra  fat.  The 
'Dotte  is  good  eating  at  any  stage  over 
six  weeks  and  under  a  degree  of  antiq- 
uity that  should  entitle  a  fowl  to  be  con- 
sidered a  curio  rather  than  an  edible 
asset. 

The  Silver,  or,  as  it  is  now  called,  Sil- 
ver-laced Wyandotte,  was  the  first  to 
appear.  Mystery  would  be  a  pleasant 
word  to  use  in  connection  with  its  early 
history;  quarrel,  a  more  apt  one.  Ap- 
parently a  good  many  people  worked 
along  the  same  general  line  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  the  Wyandotte 
was  evolved  from  various  crosses  of  Se- 
bright Bantams,  Silver-spangled  Ham- 
burgs,  Buff  Cochins  and  Dark  Brahmas. 
It  is  sometimes  stated  that  the  first  cross 
was  Sebright  Bantam  on  Buff  Cochin, 


the  intention  being  to  produce  an  im- 
proved Cochin  Bantam.  If  a  bantam 
were  the  object,  it  is  not  quite  clear  why 
bantams  were  not  used  on  both  sides  of 
the  mating ;  possibly  the  intention  was  to 
produce  what  ultimately  resulted — a 
fair-sized  fowl  having  the  beautiful  sil- 
very color,  laced  with  black,  of  the  Se- 
bright. 

There  were  disputes  about  comb  and 
name,  and  in  1877  as  American  Se- 
bright^ the  birds  were  refused  admis- 
sion to  the  Standard.  The  hostile  fac- 
tions finally  agreed  upon  a  rose  comb 
and  accepted  the  name  of  Wyandotte  as 
a  compromise.  A  warlike  label,  fastened 
upon  these  plump,  quiet,  home-loving 
birds,  is  rather  comic,  but  certainly  it 
was  better  to  give  them  a  title  of  their 
own,  and  an  American  one,  than  it  would 
have  been  to  pass  them  along  as  qualified 
Sebrights  or  Cochins.  The  story  goes 
that  "Wyandotte"  was  suggested  to  the 
man  who  proposed  it  by  the  name  of  a 
sailing  vessel  which  his  father  owned. 
Admission  to  the  Standard  was  in  1883. 
A  boom  followed,  and  the  big  demand 
found  too  few  good  Wyandottes  to  meet 
it.  Unscrupulous  dealers  took  advan- 
tage of  the  opportunity  to  foist  inferior 
stock  upon  the  public  and  the  breed  fell 
into  disfavor. 

It  takes  a  breed  of  poultry  a  long  time 
to  recover  from  a  boom  that  has  "burst." 
There  are  so  many  breeds  and  the  pro- 
duction of  new  varieties  is  so  easy  that 
the  tendency  is  to  branch  out  in  other 
directions.  Partly  for  this  reason  and 
partly  because  they  are  laced  fowls,  and 
therefore  present  hard  problems  in  color, 
the  Silver  'Dottes  have  been  slow  in 
"coming  back."  Their  lacing  ought  not 
to  continue  to  militate  very  heavily 
against  them,  for,  unlike  most  laced 
birds,  they  can  be  bred  successfully  for 
exhibition  from  single  matings,  though 
double  mating  is  sometimes  practiced. 

The  English,  who  have  taken  kindly 
to  them,  use  double  matings  and  get 
beautifully  colored  birds,  some  of  which 
have  been  brought  to  America  and  intro- 
duced into  native  strains.  These  im- 
ported birds  have  the  sharp,  regular  lac- 
ing and  large,  clean  centers  that  are  de- 
sired, but  in  shape  many  of  them  are 
rank  culls  from  the  American  point  of 
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view.  English  breeders  in  general  pay 
less  attention  to  shape,  relatively,  than 
do  ours,  unless  a  fad  happens  to  strike 
them,  when  their  loose  notions  of  shape 
allow  an  eccentric  trend  full  sway,  as  in 
the  case  of  the'Langshan,  which,  in  its 
"modern"  British  form,  looks  like  a  beer 
bottle  on  stilts.  The  danger  in  using 
English  Silver  Wyandottes  is  that  the 
shape  which  should  be  characteristic  of 
the  breed  may  be  injured  in  the  variety. 

White  Wyandottes  are  said  to  have 
originated  in  white  sports  from  the  Sil- 
vers. The  fall  of  the  latter  threatened 
to  bring  them  down,  but  instead  gave 
them  a  start,  and  the  fashion  which  fa- 
vors white  in  poultry  helped  them  along. 
They  are  now  very  popular  and  are  as1 
good  white  fowls  as  can  be  found  in  the 
general-purpose  class.  They  are  remark- 
ably easy  to  manage;  indeed,  I  used  to 
believe  that  anyone  who  could  handle 
fowls  at  all  could  handle  White  Wyan- 
dottes successfully,  until  a  customer's 
experience  shook  my  faith.  I  sold  six 
beautiful  pullets,  the  pick  of  quite  a 
flock,  with  the  cheerful  assurance  that 
they  would  do  well  in  almost  any  condi- 
tions. In  the  customer's  hands  they  went 
to  pieces,  laying  poorly  and  moping 
around  in  a  generally  disreputable  man- 
ner, whereas  Barred  Rocks  made  excel- 
lent records.  For  my  own  use  I  would 
rather  have  had  them  than  twice  their 
number  of  the  best  Barred  Rocks  in  the 
world,  because  the  faults  peculiar  to 
Rocks  annoy  me.  All  of  which  goes  to 
show  that  no  one  breed  can  suit  every- 
body. 

It  is  true,  however,  that  most  people 
who  try  the  White  'Dottes  have  little 
trouble  with  them.  In  breeding  them 
the  most  common  irregularities  to  be  en- 
countered, aside  from  the  gray  flecking 
which  crops  out  in  the  feathering  of  all 
white  varieties,  are  feathers  on  the  legs 
and  single  combs.  Brahma  blood  is  re- 
sponsible for  the  feathered  legs;  as  to 
the  combs,  all  rose-comb  fowls  throw 
single-comb  chicks  occasionally,  and  the 
presence  of  half  a  dozen  such  chicks  in  a 
hatch  from  a  hundred  purchased  White 
Wyandotte  eggs  is  not  a  proof  that  the 
buyer  has  been  cheated.  Neither  is  a 
chick  with  black  markings  evidence  of 
intentional    fraud.      Usually    it    is    evi- 


dence that  the  dealer  has  mixed  his  eggs, 
but  black-marked  offspring  out  of  white 
birds  descended  from  parti-colored  an- 
cestors are  within  the  possibilities.  In- 
quiries about  these  points  make  regular 
copy  for  the  "Questions  and  Answers" 
departments  in  the  poultry  journals;  the 
single-comb  matter,  especially,  can  be  ex- 
plained in  half  a  dozen  issues  per  year, 
in  answer  to  anguished  purchasers  of 
Wyandottes  and  Rose  Comb  Red  eggs. 

Black  Wyandottes,  like  the  Whites, 
were  originally  sports  from  Silver  mat- 
ings.  The  American  Blacks  of  to-day 
have  dark  legs,  but  in  England  yellow 
legs  have  been  achieved  by  application  of 
-the  double-mating  system.  Double  mat- 
ing is  open  to  sharp  criticism  in  any 
case;  in  that  of  a  solid-colored  variety 
with  pretentions  to  utility  value  it  seems 
absurd,  and  if  the  Black  Wyandotte  can't 
be  furnished  with  yellow  underpinning 
by  simple  methods  it  would  better  be  left 
to  struggle  along  on  black.  The  English 
Partridge  Wyandotte  also  differs  from 
the  variety  of  the  same  name  on  this  side 
of  the  water,  but  whether  the  British 
interpretation  of  partridge  coloring  is 
right  and  ours  is  wrong,  or  vice  versa, 
is  a  matter  that  only  dyed-in-the-wool 
fanciers  need  argue  about,  since  accord- 
ing to  either  interpretation  the  color  is 
so  elaborate  that  not  much  attention  can 
be  given  to  the  meat-and-egg  side. 

The  Golden  Wyandotte  is  in  the  same 
class.  The  color  requirements  for  it  fol- 
low those  for  the  Silver,  except  that  the 
silvery  white  ground  color  is  replaced  by 
golden  bay,  but  it  is  a  much  harder  bird 
to  breed  than  is  the  Silver.  Golden 
Partridge  and  Silver  Penciled  Wyan- 
dottes take  rank  with  Spangled  and  Pen- 
ciled Hamburgs,  Partridge  Cochins  and 
other  examples  of  ornate  coloring  as 
"fanciers'  fowls," 

The  Buff  Wyandotte  carries  about  the 
same  proportion  of  Wyandotte  blood 
that  the  Buff  Rock  carries  of  Plymouth 
Rock — that  is,  very  little.  Like  the  Buff 
Rock,  it  has  an  early  Rhode  Island  Red 
cross  back  of  it.  Golden,  Silver  and 
White  Wyandottes,  Buff  Cochins  and 
Golden  Spangled  Hamburgs  also  con- 
tributed. Careful  work  has  developed 
a  strong,  useful,  fairly  even-colored  bird 
that   should   have   a   future.     What   it 
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chiefly  needs  is  the  support  of  more  active 
friends.  Exaggerated  advertising  does 
more  harm  than  good,  ultimately,  but 
good  advertising  is  necessary  to  success. 
If  our  native  buff  varieties  had  received 
the  publicity  that  has  been  given  to  the 
Buff  Orpington,  the  latter  would  have 
had  a  less  prominent  place  at  the  present 
time  than  it  actually  has.  The  Buff 
Orpington  is  not  so  well  suited  to  Amer- 
ican needs  as  are  the  Buff  Wyandottes 
and  Rocks. 

For  the  Columbian  Wyandotte  great 
claims  have  been  made.  It  has  the  col- 
ors of  the  Brahma  and  was  apparently 
intended  by  its  originators  to  take  the 
place  of  that  grand  old  breed  in  the 
hearts  of  a  generation  which  prefers  ac- 
tive, clean-legged,  early-maturing  poul- 
try. My  impression  is  that  such  a  pur- 
pose would  have  been  better  served  by 
the  production  of  a  clean-legged  Brahma. 
The  Brahma  has  nothing  except  color  to 
give  to  the  Wyandotte;  both  are  excel- 
lent table  birds  and  fair  to  good  layers. 
Clean-legged  Brahmas  were  produced 
years  ago,  by  what  means  I  don't  know; 
I  should  think  that  in  getting  them  in 
medium  size  at  present,  White  Cornish 
— sturdy  fowls  which  nearly  always  nick 
well  in  a  cross — and  Rose  Comb  White 
Leghorns,  which  are  Mediterraneans, 
might  be  made  use  of  to  advantage,  and 
at  any  rate  the  experiment  would  be  in- 
teresting. 

When  size  is  to  be  reduced,  there  is 
an  opportunity  to  improve  the  laying  by 
bringing  in  Mediterranean  blood.  The 
makers  of  the  Brahmaized  Wyandotte 
turned  aside  from  this  opportunity,  and 
consequently  the  only  laying  blood  in  the 
Columbians  is  the  Hamburg  remnant 
that  came  down  through  the  Whites  and 
Silvers.  The  Hamburg,  a  Mediterra- 
nean in  type,  cannot  compare  with  the 
Leghorn  in  either  number  or  size  of 
eggs.     To  expect  anything  phenomenal 


in  the  egg  line  from  a  fowl  that  depends 
on  it  is  illogical. 

One  may  say  broadly  that  the  Wyan- 
dotte in  general  has  the  defect  that  so 
often  accompanies  its  best  quality.  The 
more  closely  it  approaches  characteristic 
shape  and  consequent  market  perfection 
the  less  likely  it  is  to  be  a  first-class  layer. 
There  seems  to  be  a  period  in  its  devel- 
opment when  it  balances  pretty  evenly 
between  strong  laying  ability  and  good 
table  quality.  The  Buff  and  Columbian 
varieties  have  reached  this  period ;  nei- 
ther has  been  crowded  into  as  compact 
a  form,  on  the  average,  as  have  the 
Whites,  and  probably  selected  Colum- 
bian and  Buff  birds  would  hold  their 
own  in  any  laying  competition,  if  size 
and  color  of  eggs  were  disregarded.  I've 
never  seen  a  description  of  the  Silvers 
which  were  successful  in  one  of  the  Aus- 
tralian contests,  but  I  have  no  doubt  that 
they  were  comparatively  long  and  rangy. 
Unless  a  Wyandotte  is  noticeably  short 
and  rounded,  however,  it  is  not  a  Wyan- 
dotte in  the  true  sense  and  might  as  well 
be  called  a  Rose  Comb  Rock.  The  Buffs 
and  Columbians  must  conform  to  the 
breed  type,  or  be  false  to  the  name  under 
which  they  trade. 

Adverse  criticism  of  a  fowl  so  excel- 
lent as  the  'Dotte  is  only  justified  by  the 
necessity  of  separating  it  from  others  of 
its  class  and  a  desire  for  truth.  Except 
by  comparison  with  the  very  best,  it  can- 
not be  ranked  as  a  poor  layer.  I  suppose 
that  three  out  of  every  five  people  who 
give  it  a  fair  trial  are  satisfied  with  it. 
The  number  of  its  varieties  is  a  pretty 
good  indication  of  its  strength  and  its 
weakness ;  its  attack  is  scattered,  not  con- 
centrated in  one  column  at  one  point. 
An  even  better  result  might  have  been 
obtained  had  the  interest  it  has  aroused 
on  both  sides  of  the  Atlantic  been  zeal- 
ously devoted  to  the  improvement  of  not 
more  than  one  or  two  varieties. 


FANCY   SNAP  AND   WINGSHOOT- 
ING  WITH  A  RIFLE 

By   CHARLES   ASKINS 

A  Gradual  Development  Beginning  with  Tin  Cans  Tossed  Up  and 
Ending  with  Running  and  Flying   Game 


INGSHOOTING 

with  a  rifle  of  the 
kind  rendered  famil- 
iar by  the  profes- 
sional trick  and 
fancy  shots  is  a  very 
entertaining  recreation.  Moreover,  such 
work  is  of  considerable  utility;  the  man 
who  can  burst  a  walnut  tossed  up  at 
forty  feet  is  very  apt,  within  reasonable 
range,  to  double  up  a  bounding  deer. 

This  description  of  rifle  shooting  is 
much  the  most  sensational  of  all  rifle 
work,  with  practice  feats  being  accom- 
plished that  border  on  the  marvelous. 
It  is,  too,  I  believe  the  easiest  branch  of 
rifle  firing  in  which  to  develop  skill,  since 
anyone  who  is  expert  in  the  use  of  a 
shotgun  will  make  very  rapid  progress  in 
the  game  of  fancy  snapshooting  with  a 
rifle.  Many  become  proficient  in  this 
srvle  who  could  never  make  a  great  repu- 
tation in  the  more  legitimate  lines  of 
rifle  firing.  Nevertheless,  many  of  our 
professional  snapshots,  like  the  Topper- 
weins,  practise  long  and  faithfully  their 
rifle-shooting  ability,  though  guided  in  a 
different  channel,  not  being  second  to 
that  of  our  greatest  military  and  match 
shots. 

The  so-called  "champion"  rifle  shots, 
who  proclaim  themselves  such  from  hav- 
ing broken  the  greatest  number  of  glass 
balls  in  a  thousand  or  fifteen  thousand, 
do  not  deserve  much  credit  except  for 
endurance.  Striking  a  three-inch  disc  at 
fifteen  feet  is  not  a  wonderful  perform- 
ance. Maurice  Thompson  demonstrated 
that  he  could  do  it  with  a  bow  and  arrow, 
getting  forty-four  out  of  fifty  his  first 
public  attempt.  I  believe  the  fifteen  foot, 
three    inch    record    is    fifteen    thousand 


straight,  which  alone  should  tell  the 
story.  However,  the  snapshot  who  is 
in  earnest  about  acquiring  actual  and 
practical  skill  need  not  confine  himself 
to  three-inch  blocks  tossed  straight  up  at 
fifteen  feet. 

The  choice  of  rifle  cartridge  for  snap- 
shooting should  lie  between  the  .22 
short,  .22  long  rifle  and  .22  automatic — 
the  .22  short  is  good  enough,  but  the 
automatic  would  have  to  be  used  by 
those  who  preferred  a  self-loading  gun. 
Cartridge  economy  is  worth  considering 
now  because  snapshooting  eats  up  am- 
munition with  an  insatiable  appetite. 
The  rifle  ought  to  be  light,  well  bal- 
anced, with  a  fitted  stock,  in  model  either 
a  pump  action  or  an  automatic ;  the  latter 
is  the  fastest,  but  the  other  is  fast  enough 
and  has  the  better  trigger  pull.  Of 
course  a  single-shot  would  do  for  wing- 
shooting,  but  the  ambitious  student  will 
soon  reach  a  point  where  the  firing  of 
one  shot  at  an  object  will  not  content, 
but  he  must  get  off  two  or  three  ere 
his  mark  strikes  the  ground. 

In  sights,  some  profess  to  be  able  to 
use  the  tang  peep  with  large  aperture, 
but  all  professionals  prefer  open  sights 
of  a  rather  coarse  description,  large  bead 
front  and  wide  notch  in  the  rear.  The 
Lyman  jack  sight  is  a  good  bead,  or 
the  Sheard,  with  a  slightly  crescent- 
shaped  rear  bar.  Align  the  sights  to 
shoot  center  at  fifty  feet  when  the  full 
front  bead  is  taken,  no  effort  being  made 
to  draw  the  bead  fine,  since  that  is  im- 
possible in  snapshooting. 

Let  the  trigger  pull  be  quick  and  sharp 
without  the  least  perceptible  drag  or  any 
irregularity  whatever;  the  customary 
weight  of  pull  on  the  shotgun  is  about 
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right,  yielding  with  a  pressure  of  three 
to  four  pounds.  The  automatic  has  a 
heavier  pull  than  this,  which  prevents 
the  rifle  from  being  acceptable  to  many, 
though  others  do  good  work  with  it. 

Having  the  rifle,  the  next  thing  is  to 
practise  with  it,  everlastingly  practise. 
The  ordinary  rifle  wingshot  will  fire  a 
hundred  rounds  a  day  to  begin  with,  and 
may  presently  find  himself  using  a  thou- 
sand. 

Begin  at  the  beginning,  that  is,  with 
the  easiest  possible  feats.  Throw  up 
empty  quart  cans  (the  assistant  does 
this)  straight  into  the  air  ten  feet  high 
and  ten  fet  distant  from  the  gun.  Al- 
most any  ten-year-old  boy  can  begin  to 
hit  these  after  a  few  attempts,  but  if  the 
cans  prove  to  be  too  small  try  an  old  tin 
pan.  Success  will  beget  success  in  this 
game  in  very  short  order. 

When  the  cans  can  be  struck  with 
considerable  regularity  at  ten  feet,  in- 
crease the  range  a  few  feet  at  a  time  un- 
til they  are  being  tossed  up  at  a  distance 
of  thirty  feet  from  the  gun.  With  the 
longer  range,  it  should  be  noted,  the  tar- 
gets are  to  be  thrown  up  a  trifle  high- 
er. Keep  up  the  work  with  the  cans 
until  nine  out  of  ten  and  ten  hits  straight 
are  frequent ;  then  blocks  of  wood  can 
be  substituted  for  the  tins,  but  have 
large  blocks  at  first,  not  less  than  four 
inches  in  diameter,  and  when  changing 
to  the  smaller  targets  go  back  to  the 
shortest  range  again. 

The  original  practice  should  now  be 
repeated  with  the  blocks,  gradually  in- 
creasing the  range  to  thirty  feet.  With 
gaining  skill  reduce  the  size  of  the  mark, 
but  be  satisfied  with  reasonable  progress 
— early  attempts  to  duplicate  the  work 
of  a  professional  are  very  discouraging, 
and  it  should  never  be  forgotten  that 
they  learned  the  A,  B,  C's  before  they 
could  read.  By  and  by,  the  targets  being 
thrown  straight  up  at  a  moderate  dis- 
tance, the  marksman  should  find  little 
difficulty  in  striking  an  object  the  size 
of  a  walnut  with  great  regularity. 

In  this  work  one  important  thing  may 
have  been  noted  by  the  shooter — be 
doesn't  swing  on  his  target  and  shoot 
with  a  moving  barrel  as  he  would  with  a 
shotgun,  but  throws  his  sights  beneath 
the   moving   mark   where    he    stops   his 


piece  until  the  falling  target  cuts  the 
line  of  sight,  when  he  pulls.  The  diffi- 
culty of  the  game  is  not  so  much  holding 
the  rifle  as  gauging  his  pull  so  that  the 
trigger  will  yield  exactly  as  the  descend- 
ing target  cuts  the  line  of  sight. 

Where  the  marksman  is  slow  on  trig- 
ger he  may  have  to  pull  just  under,  while 
if  quick  and  sensitive  of  nerve  the  shot 
can  be  directed  at  the  lower  edge  of 
the  mark.  The  real  allowance  at  thirty 
feet  is  not  so  much  for  the  speed 
with  which  the  block  is  falling  as  it  is 
the  time  required  for  putting  thought 
into  action  in  pressing  the  trigger.  In 
the  matter  of  acquiring  instantaneous 
nerve  response  to  the  will  the  snapshot 
is  superior  to  any  other  class  of  marks- 
manship. 

The  principle  of  snapshooting  with  a 
rifle  is  to  fire  with  a  still  arm  only,  the 
target  alone  moving.  If  the  rifle  and 
target  are  both  moving,  the  problem  be- 
comes much  more  complex,  indeed  prac- 
tically impossible  with  difficult  shots.  It 
follows  that  no  great  amount  of  lead  can 
be  given  in  fancy  rifle  shooting,  but  the 
marksman  must  catch  his  target  when 
it  is  moving  slowly,  as  when  just  begin- 
ning its  descent,  and  the  range  must  not 
be  so  great  that  much  consideration  will 
be  required  for  the  bullet's  time  to  the 
mark,  or  for  the  space  covered  by  the 
latter  in  the  interim.  Not  one  fancy  shot 
in  a  hundred  could  strike  a  six-inch  disc 
tossed  up  at  fifty  yards,  which  shows  us 
the  strict  limitations  of  the  game. 

Nevertheless  the  amateur  who  is  desir- 
ous of  acquiring  practical  skill  should  not 
stop  where  many  of  the  professionals  do, 
that  is,  with  targets  thrown  with  great 
uniformity  at  a  stipulated  distance,  but 
having  acquired  the  knack  of  placing  his 
bullets  upon  the  mark  when  it  is  tossed 
straight  up,  it  is  now  time-  to  vary  the 
flight.  Have  the  assistant  begin  throw- 
ing the  blocks  across  the  gun  from  right 
to  left.  Misses  will  surely  follow  for  a 
time,  but  by  and  by  the  marksman  will 
begin  to  learn  the  new  curve  of  flight, 
getting  his  rifle  in  front  of  the  mark  on 
its  exact  line  of  movement;  when  he  can 
do  this  regularly  it  is  only  a  matter  of 
gauging  the  time  to  pull  as  before. 

Now  other  angles  of  flight  can  be 
tried,  as  from  left  to  right,  incomers,  or 
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the  helper  can  stand  beside  the  marks- 
man throwing  the  block  straight  away. 
As  noted  previously,  a  point  will  always 
be  found  where  the  target  is  moving 
slowly  while  descending  to  cut  the  line 
of  aim.  I  might  say  here  that  I  have 
never  yet  seen  a  man  who  could  do  much 
with  the  target  while  it  was  rising.  Such 
work  would  be  contrary  to  the  principle 
of  the  game,  shooting  with  a  still  bar- 
rel, also  fatal  to  the  trick  and  knack 
of  it. 

When  beginning  practice  with  a  new 
line  of  flight,  it  will  generally  be  wise  to 
return  to  the  large  target  like  the  tin 
can,  but  the  smaller  blocks  can  soon  be 
substituted  again.  The  smaller  the 
object  shot  at,  the  greater  the  skill  re- 
quired to  strike  it,  of  course,  and  the 
man  who  can  regularly  hit  a  marble 
tossed  up  at  forty  feet  is  a  dandy.  In- 
deed, except  for  the  sensation  of  the 
thing,  it  is  never  worth  while  to  shoot 
at  objects  so  small  that  they  would  be 
difficult  to  hit  if  at  rest.  Rather  ground 
yourself  on  variety  of  flights,  the  target 
being  of  moderate  size,  say  two  inches, 
and  increase  your  distance  from  the  mark 
as  much  as  your  skill  will  possibly  admit. 
The  longer  the  distance  at  which  the 
mark  can  be  struck,  in  the  greatest  vari- 
ety of  flights,  the  more  beneficial  the  prac- 
tice to  either  the  shotgun  shooter  or  the 
rifleman. 

Having  become  expert  at  the  tossed- 
up  targets,  firing  but  the  one  shot  at 
them,  doubles  might  now  be  attempted, 
especially  if  the  student  is  anxious  to 
shine  as  an  exhibition  shot.  Naturally 
for  the  doubles  and  triples  speed  must 
be  developed.  Rapid  aiming,  not  only 
for  the  first  bullet,  but  for  those  follow- 
ing, would  entail  some  sacrifice  of  accu- 
racy, so  return  to  the  tin  can  again. 
When  it  can  be  struck  from  three  to  five 
times  before  it  falls,  replace  with  the 
smaller  blocks  as  usual.  > 

The  beginning  of  the  rapid  repeat 
work  should  be  with  the  targets  thrown 
straight  up,  afterward  all  the  various 
angles  can  be  learned.  I  need  hardly 
mention  that  the  nearer  the  target  gets 
to  the  ground,  or  the  farther  it  has  fall- 
en, the  more  allowance  must  be  made 
for  its  speed  of  movement,  but  the  man- 
ner of  holding  is  always  the  same — align 


the  sights  under  and  shoot  witli  a  still 
gun. 

Bursting  bricks  and  then  the  pieces, 
striking  coins,  bullets,  etc.,  is  merely  a 
matter  of  long  and  hard  training.  It 
really  seems  that  the  crack  fancy  rifle 
shot  can  hit  an  object  in  the  air  about 
as  readily  as  he  could  at  rest.  Very  few 
of  them,  however,  are  able  to  make  any 
practical  use  of  their  acquirements  when 
it  comes  to  game  shooting. 

Many  would  conclude  that  the  men 
who  can  hit  a  bullet  in  the  air  would 
surely  stop  a  wild  duck  or  a  quail,  yet 
I  have  never  heard  of  anyone  who  even 
claimed  he  could  do  it  with  any  cer- 
tainty. The  secret  of  their  failure  in 
game  shooting  lies  in  the  fact  that  their 
customary  tossed-up  target  is  governed 
by  fixed  laws,  except  as  its  flight  may  be 
disturbed  by  the  wind,  while  the  flight 
of  the  bird  is  controlled  by  its  own  will 
and  none  can  foresee  what  it  will  do  the 
next  instant.  At  best  very  few  birds  fly 
in  a  straight  line  with  unvarying  speed, 
which  would  have  to  be  the  case  if  they 
were  to  be  killed  with  a  rifle. 

However,  we  will  now  continue  our, 
snapshooting  practice  beyond  the  point 
where  trick  shots  stop  with  the  direct 
idea  of  developing  a  skill  that  may  assist 
us  in  shooting  running  or  even  flying 
game.  Take  a  dart  some  five  feet  in 
length,  with  a  bead  two  inches  broad, 
and  a  shank  four  inches  across  and  eight 
long,  and  have  it  thrown  by  hand,  Greek 
fashion,  past  the  marksman  at  a  distance 
from  him  of  thirty  or  forty  feet.  The 
rifleman  can  attempt  to  place  his  shot 
either  upon  the  head  or  the  shank  and 
with  practice  will  be  able  to  accomplish 
the  feat.  He  can  augment  the  speed  of 
the  dart,  too,  if  he  likes,  by  having  it 
sent  by  means  of  a  throwing  stick  and 
cord,  until  it  is  traveling  at  such  a  rate 
that  he  will  have  to  make  a  two-foot  lead 
at  twenty  yards. 

Having  graduated  with  the  dart,  our 
expert  can  take  up  clay  bird  shooting 
with  a  rifle.  It  will  soon  become  evident 
to  him  that  he  cannot  hit  straightaway 
birds,  sent  at  ordinary  speed,  and  the 
strength  of  the  trap  will  have  to  be  re- 
duced. Then  instead  of  standing  behind 
the  trap,  as  does  the  shotgun  man,  he 
should  go  out  into  the  field  and  try  the 
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targets  as  they  go  past  him  at  lessened 
velocity.  After  a  little  practice  he  will 
be  able  to  hit  some  of  them,  though  I 
have  never  yet  seen  a  man  who  could 
break  any  great  percentage — one  in  three 
would  be  excellent  shooting  for  the  aver- 
age man. 

Fair  overhead  birds,  sent  at  a  height 
of  about  twenty-five  feet,  can  be  struck 
with  considerable  certainty,  shooting 
shotgun  style,  covering  the  bird,  barely 
hiding  it  by  the  barrel  and  firing.  This 
is  hardly  rifle  work,  though,  since  all  the 
shooting  should  be  accomplished  on  the 
system  outlined  in  the  beginning,  throw- 
ing the  rifle  in  front  of  the  line  of  flight, 
steadying  it,  and  pulling  as  the  flying 
object  cuts  the  aim.  As  previously,  noted, 
swinging  shooting  will  not  do  with  a 
rifle;  even  when  the  mark  is  as  large  as 
a  deer,  the  swing  will  generally  prove  a 
failure. 

The  post-graduate  course  for  the  fancy 
rifle  shot  is  shooting  game.  A  running 
squirrel  or  a  cottontail  is  a  fair  mark 
upon  which  to  test  skill — in  fact,  so  far 
as  the  squirrel  and  the  cottontail  are 
concerned,  I  believe  it  is  the  only  sports- 
manlike method  of  killing  them.  Nei- 
ther has  much  chance  for  its  life  in  front 
of  a  shotgun,  and  little  more  when  sit- 
ting before  a  rifle.  Let  bunny  be  bound- 
ing down  a  corn  row,  though,  or  circling 
through  the  trees,  and  he  who  trips  him 
up  with  a  small-bore  rifle  has  done  some- 
thing worth  remembering. 

A  squirrel,  too,  is  a  beautiful  mark 
as  he  runs  to  the  end  of  a  limb  where  he 
pauses  to  make  his  leap  just  long  enough 
to  permit  a  lightning  snapshot,  then 
jumps,  catches  another  limb,  and  hangs 
while  the  marksman  pumps  in  another. 
Again  he  glides  along  a  limb,  barely 
showing  the  top  of  his  back,  while  the 
gunner  sends  splinters  and  bark  flying 
before,  behind  and  under  him,  finally 
landing  a  bullet  home. 

For  this  work  I  would  advise  a  heav- 
ier cartridge  than  the  .22  short  which 
will  not  kill  half  of  the  time  it  hits,  espe- 
cially with  a  tenacious  little  beast  like  a 
squirrel.  The  .22-11  rim  fire  is  a  good 
cartridge  for  this  work,  though  I  think 
the  .25-20  is  better.  It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  no  such  quantities  of  ammu- 


nition will  be  used  in  game  shooting  as 
have  been  devoted  to  the  tossed-up  tar- 
gets. 

Quail  and  wild  ducks  are  not  entirely 
beyond  the  skill  of  the  rifle  snapshot.  I 
have  known  a  man  to  kill  five  quail  in 
the  course  of  a  day,  all  shot  fairly  on 
the  wing  with  a  rifle.  He  was  only  suc- 
cessful with  one  style  of  flight,  a  bird 
that  rose  close  to  the  gun  and  bore  away, 
not  straight,  but  at  an  easy  angle.  He 
then  shot  in  the  usual  way  by  throwing 
his  sights  in  front  and  pulling  just  before 
the  game  covered  them.  Any  shot  in 
which  an  allowance  of  more  than  a 
couple  of  inches  had  to  be  given  was 
nearly  sure  to  result  in  a  miss  and 
straightaway  birds  were  rarely  hit.  The 
wildfowl  that  I  have  seen  killed  were 
rising  birds,  angling  gently  off,  and  never 
passing  ducks,  however  close  they  might 
come.  Snapshooting  game  with  a  rifle  is 
withal  a  fascinating  pastime,  one  bird  so 
killed  affording  more  satisfaction  than 
several  dropped  before  a  shotgun. 

Prairie  chickens  can  be  killed  on  the 
wing  with  a  rifle,  where  they  are  plenti- 
ful and  tame,  especially  the  sort  of  im- 
mature birds  that  used  to  be  shot  in  Au- 
gust. I  have  been  told  that  a  profes- 
sional trick  shot,  on-  a  wager,  once  hit 
seven  swallows  in  a  hundred  shots,  but 
I  didn't  see  it  done.  John  Winston,  the 
live-pigeon  shot,  used  to  go  quail  shoot- 
ing with  a  rifle  occasionally,  bringing 
back  bags  of  birds  which  he  said  were 
all  killed  on  the  wing — I  never  happened 
to  be  out  with  him.  Yet  I  think  it  is 
within  the  skill  of  man  to  kill  an  occa- 
sional bird  of  any  kind  on  the  wing  with 
a  rifle — quail,  chicken,  wild  goose,  duck, 
crow  or  hawk. 

The  finest  work  I  have  ever  heard  of 
was  described  by  Stonehenge,  the  Eng- 
lish sporting  writer,  who  tells  of  a  Brit- 
ish gamekeeper  who  killed  fifty  live  pig- 
eons in  a  hundred  shots,  fifteen  yards' 
rise,  muzzle-loading  rifle.  Nevertheless, 
when  all  is  said,  the  man  who  would  do 
his  wingshooting  with  a  rifle  must  pos- 
sess a  deal  of  patience  and  fortitude. 
What  anyone  can  do,  though,  is  vastly 
to  improve  the  accuracy  of  his  wing- 
shooting  with  a  shotgun  and  his  chances 
at  big  game  with  a  large-bore  rifle. 
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LUBRICANT  acts  as  a 
sort  of  pacifier  between 
two  surfaces  that  would 
otherwise  move  in  con- 
tact with  each  other. 
No  surface  can  move  in 
direct  contact  with  another  of  the  same 
or  a  different  material  without  the  gen- 
eration of  heat;  but  the  amount  of  heat 
generated,  or  resistance  met  with,  is  de- 
termined by  the  nature  of  these  two  rub- 
bing surfaces.  The  oil,  or  grease,  or 
whatever  suave,  slippery  substance  is  to 
be  used  as  a  lubricant,  interposes  itself 
in  a  thin  film  between  the  two  rubbing 
surfaces  and  smooths  matters  over,  as  it 
were.  If  a  sufficient  amount  of  this  me- 
chanical soothing  syrup  is  not  fed  to  the 
rubbing  surfaces,  the  temper  and  temper- 
ature of  each  will  be  raised  to  the  point 
where  they  will  "clinch,"  and  much 
time  and  effort  may  be  required  before 
harmony  can  again  be  restored. 

Thus  it  is  actually  upon  a  film  of 
lubricant  that  a  shaft  rests,  rather  than 
upon  the  bearing,  or  "box,"  in  which  it 
turns.  If  the  bearing  is  set  so  tight  that 
there  is  no  room  for  the  interposition  of 
an  oil  film,  the  shaft  and  journal  will 
at  once  heat.  The  greater  the  pressure 
of  the  shaft  in  its  box,  the  thicker,  or 
heavier,  should  be  the  lubricant  used,  for 
a  light  oil  would  be  squeezed  out  or 
"broken  down"  more  easily  than  would 
one  that  possesses  greater  viscosity. 

The  "coefficient  of  friction"  may  be 
termed  the  mechanical  "amount  of  irri- 
tability" generated  when  two  surfaces 
are  rubbed  together.  Thus  if  two  met- 
als  are   rubbed    together,   this   figure   is 


high,  and  a  large  amount  of  friction,  or 
heat,  will  be  generated.  A  metal  rub- 
bing over  oil,  however — as  is  the  case 
with  a  well-lubricated  bearing  —  will 
arouse  but  little  resentment  and  its  path- 
way will  be  made  smooth  and  easy,  for 
the  coefficient  of  friction  of  these  two 
materials  is  low.  The  lower  this  figure 
can  be  kept,  the  more  easily  can  the  sur- 
faces be  rubbed  over  each  other  and  the 
higher  will  be  the  efficiency  of  the 
bearing. 

Apply  this  to  every  bearing  or  rub- 
bing surface  of  a  motor,  and  we  see 
that  proper  lubrication  affects  not  only 
the  length  of  life  of  the  moving  parts, 
but  the  ease  with  which  the  engine  can 
be  run  and  the  consequent  power  devel- 
opment. Thus,  a  lubricant  that  will 
prevent  wear  between  the  moving  parts 
ma)''  be  supplied  to  the  bearings  and  pis- 
tons of  a  motor,  and  under  this  condi- 
tion the  engine  might  "last"  indefinitely; 
but  this  oil  might  be  so  viscous  or  pos- 
sess so  high  a  coefficient  of  friction  that 
each  bearing  would  turn  with  difficulty 
and  much  effort  would  be  required  to 
run  the  motor  before  it  could  begin  to 
develop  power. 

But  the  introduction  of  oil  to  a  bear- 
ing not  only  reduces  the  friction  between 
the  surfaces  that  would  otherwise  move 
in  contact  with  each  other,  but  it  serves 
another  very  important  purpose.  Every 
properly  lubricated  portion  of  a  motor 
either  moves  in  a  bath  of  oil  or  is  con- 
nected with  an  oil  reservoir  so  that  a 
certain  amount  will  be  fed  regularly  to 
the  rubbing  surfaces.  There  is  always 
some   heat   generated    in   a   bearing,   no 
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matter  how  well  it  may  be  lubricated, 
and  the  continuous  flow  or  circulation 
of  the  oil  serves  to  carry  off  this  heat 
that  would  otherwise  tend  to  dry  the  lu- 
bricant  if   there   were   no   fresh   supply. 

The  proper  lubrication  of  the  motor 
is  even  more  necessary  than  is  the  ad- 
justment of  the  carburetor  or  the  condi- 
tion of  the  ignition  system.  To  be  sure, 
if  either  the  carburetor  or  the  ignition 
system  is  out  of  order,  the  motor  will 
not  run,  but  no  actual  harm  to  the  mech- 
anism will  result  from  this  fact.  On 
the  other  hand,  a  motor  may  be  run  in- 
definitelv  with  a  defective  lubricating 
system,  and  no  apparent  harm  will  re- 
sult— until  the  end  of  that  indefinite 
time  arrives  and  it  is  found  that  the 
machine  is  a  fit  subject  for  a  junk  heap. 

If  the  failure  of  the  oil  supply  to  one 
bearing  will  damage  that  part  of  the 
motor  seriously,  it  is  evident  that  the  ar- 
rangement and  construction  of  the  lu- 
bricating system  that  furnishes  every 
moving  part  of  the  entire  motor  with 
oil  must  have  been  the  object  of  much 
thought  and  effort  on  the  part  of  the  de- 
signers. 

Let  us  see  how  many  parts  of  the 
motor  are  reached  by  the  gallon  or  so 
of  oil  that  we  pour  into  the  tank.  A 
six-cylinder  motor  may  have  seven  crank 
shaft  bearings ;  it  will  certainly  possess 
six  connecting  rods,  each  of  which  will 
be  provided  with  a  bearing  at  both  its 
large  and  small  ends — or  twelve  in  all ; 
there  may  be  two  cam  shafts,  each  with 
five  bearings  and  half  a  dozen  cams; 
these  will  require,  together  with  the 
magneto  and  pump  shafts,  five  or  six 
gears  in  the  forward  train ;  and  the  six 
pistons  will  demand  their  share  of  at- 
tention from  the  lubricating  system. 
Here  is  a  grand  total  of  over  fifty  rub- 
bing surfaces  on  a  large  motor,  and  the 
oil  must  be  thoroughly  and  constantly 
distributed  to  each.  Of  course,  many 
smaller  motors,  provided  with  but  a 
single  cam  shaft  and  a  three-bearing 
crank  shaft,  may  possess  but  one-half  of 
this  number  of  lubricated  parts,  but  the 
oil  must  reach  with  unfailing  certainty 
at  least  two  dozen  vital  places  of  the 
engine. 

At  some  of  these  portions,  the  move- 
ment is  comparatively  slow  and  the  pres- 


sure is  not  great.  Therefore  such  sur- 
faces as  the  cams  or  valve  stem  rollers 
will  demand  less  oil  than  will  the  bear- 
ings revolving  at  higher  speed  and  car- 
rying heavier  loads.  But  it  is  the  hardest- 
worked  bearings  that  form  the  majority 
of  the  friction  surfaces  of  a  motor, 
as  will  be  realized  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  all  points  on  the  circum- 
ference of  a  three-inch  crank  shaft  bear- 
ing will  travel  at  the  approximate  rate 
of  1,000  feet  per  minute — and  these  are 
the  portions  that  also  carry  the  heaviest 
load. 

But  while  the  pistons  can  hardly  be 
called  bearings  in  the  generally  accepted 
layman's  definition  of  the  term,  they  re- 
quire the  lion's  share  of  the  lubricant, 
and  are  the  first  portions  of  the  motor 
to  feel — and  show — the  effects  of  any 
failure  of  the  oiling  system.  While  in 
terms  of  miles  per  hour,  the  movement 
of  the  pistons  may  not  seem  very  rapid, 
the  thousand  feet  per  minute  at  which 
each  ordinarily  travels  is  rather  a  high 
rate  of  speed  when  it  is  considered  that 
it  is  entirely  a  rubbing  or  a  sliding  mo- 
tion, and  that  the  direction  is  reversed 
more  than  two  thousand  times  during 
each  sixty-second  period.  This  means 
that  each  piston  slides  or  rubs  within  the 
cylinder  walls  for  a  distance  of  between 
two  and  three  thousand  miles  during  an 
ordinary  season.  And  remember  that 
this  is  not  a  rolling  motion,  but  a  con- 
tinuous rubbing!  In  addition  to  this 
high-speed  rubbing,  the  pistons  are 
pressed  firmly  against  the  side  of  the  cyl- 
inders on  each  explosion  stroke  through- 
out a  portion  of  their  travel.  This  cor- 
responds to  a  heavy  pressure  carried  by 
the  rubbing  surfaces,  and  is  caused  by 
the  side  thrust  induced  by  the  angularity 
of  the  connecting  rod  as  it  overcomes 
the  resistance  of  the  load  through  the 
crank  shaft. 

But  this  is  only  a  small  portion  of 
the  difficulties  that  must  be  overcome  in 
cylinder  lubrication.  Not  only  must 
the  oil  pacify  the  rubbing  surfaces  and 
keep  them  well  separated,  but  it  must 
remain  within  a  restricted  territory  of 
the  cylinder  walls.  Whatever  oil  reaches 
the  upper  portion  of  the  cylinder  walls 
will  be  burned  and  will  contribute  to 
the  formation  of  the  carbon  that  is  the 
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mortal  enemy  of  efficient  running.  Large 
quantities  oi  oil  burned  in  the  cylinder 
will  also  form  the  dense  clouds  of  chok- 
ing blue  smoke  that  the  health  authori- 
ties of  many  cities  have  been  investi- 
gating, and  which  have  led  to  the 
enactment  of  city  ordinances  making  the 
driving  of  a  smoking  automobile  a 
misdemeanor. 
In   view  of   the   difficulty   which   has 


sufficient  heat-resisting  ability  to  enable 
the  oil  to  stay  on  the  cylinder  walls  near 
the  bottom  of  the  stroke,  where  it  is 
most  needed;  but  even  though  its  burn- 
ing point  could  be  raised  to  a  degree 
double  its  present  amount,  it  could  not 
withstand  the  high  temperature  gen- 
erated in  the  top  of  the  cylinder  at  the 
time  of  the  explosion.  The  temperature 
here    reaches    a    point    well    above    the 
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been  experienced  by  man}-  drivers  in 
sufficiently  lubricating  the  pistons  with- 
out causing  the  car  to  emit  clouds  of 
smoke,  it  mav  well  be  asked,  ''Why  can- 
not an  unburnable  oil  be  used  and  there- 
by eliminate  this  trouble?"  This  is  out 
of  the  question,  for  the  mineral  oils  now 
used  are  obtained  from  petroleum  and 
are  cousins  of  kerosene,  gasoline,  ben- 
zine, and  many  of  the  other  highly  in- 
flammable liquids  that  need  but  the 
touch  of  a  match  to  burn  almost  with 
the  rapidity  of  an  explosion.  But  not- 
withstanding the  excitable  family  to 
which  the  mineral  oils  belong,  the  mod- 
ern motor-car  lubricants  are  removed  a 
sufficient  distance  from  their  more  in- 
flammable relatives  to  enable  them  to 
withstand  a  temperature  of  between  400 
and   500   degrees,   Fahrenheit.     This   is 


2000-degree  mark,  and  were  it  not  for 
the  cooling  system,  parts  of  the  interior 
of  the  cylinder  would  probably  be  melted 
by  the  continued  application  of  this  ex- 
cessive heat. 

Any  oil,  consequently,  would  find  but 
small  opportunity  to  remain  in  its  nor- 
mal state  after  it  once  reached  a  point 
at  which  it  would  be  exposed  to  the  heat 
of  the  explosions,  and  we  must  look  for 
a  preventive  measure  other  than  that  of 
increasing  the  flash-point  or  burning- 
point  of  the  lubricant.  But  this  high 
temperature  does  not  exist  throughout 
the  stroke,  for  as  the  piston  descends  and 
the  gas  expands  heat  is  given  off  until 
the  oil  on  the  lower  portions  of  the  cyl- 
inder uncovered  by  the  piston  is  some- 
times able  to  remain  in  comparative 
peace.     And    even    though    this    oil    re- 
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maining  on  the  cylinder  walls  at  the  bot- 
tom of  the  stroke  should  be  burned,  it 
would  not  be  present  in  sufficient  vol- 
ume to  create  the  dense  clouds  of  objec- 
tionable smoke.  Consequently  it  is  the 
endeavor  of  engineers  so  to  design  the 
pistons  and  lubricating  system  that  ex- 
cess oil  will  not  be  fed  to  the  pistons  and 
allowed  to  remain  on  the  walls  after  the 
former   have  descended. 

But  an  excess  amount  of  oil  fed  to  the 
cylinders  will  result  in  so  much  less 
harm  than  will  an  insufficient  supply, 
that  we  are  treading  on  rather  danger- 
ous ground  when  we  warn  the  amateur 
to  cut  down  his  lubricant  to  the  point 
where  there  will  be  no  smoke.  As  there 
are  no  ordinances  that  absolutely  pro 
hibit  the  slightest  appearance  of  smoke 
at  the  exhaust,  and  as  a  faint  blue  trail  is 
an  excellent  indication  that  the  motor  is 
receiving  sufficient  lubrication  in  the  cyl- 
inders, it  forms  a  satisfactory  test  by 
which  the  novice  can  determine  the  con- 
dition of  the  oiling  system 

By  the  time  that  the  exhaust  gases 
have  passed  through  the  pipes  and  have 
expanded  in  the  muffler,  some  of  the 
blue  smoke  may  have  disappeared,  and 
consequently  the  fact  that  a  car  does  not 
give  a  trace  of  vapor  at  its  exhaust 
should  not  necessarily  be  taken  as  an  in- 
dication that  the  motor  is  not  well  lubri- 
cated.    If  the  owner  would  satisfy  him- 


self that  the  cylinders  are 
receiving  a  sufficient 
amount  of  oil,  he  may  open 
the  individual  pet  cock  on 
each,  and  if  he  finds  there 
a  faint  blue  trail  of  smoke 
at  each  explosion  in  that 
cylinder,  he  may  rest  as- 
sured that  harmony  exists 
between  the  rubbing  sur- 
faces of  the  piston  and  the 
cylinder  walls. 

The  early  motors  were 
provided  with  a  separate  oil 
cup  for  each  cylinder,  and 
consequently  there  were  as 
many  distinct  lubricating 
adjustments  to  be  cared  for 
as  there  were  cylinders  to 
the  engine.  These  oil  cups 
were  of  the  conventional 
glass  body  by  which  the 
level  of  the  lubricant  could  be  observed, 
and  each  was  provided  with  a  glass  sight- 
feed  through  which  the  oil  passed  on  its 
way  to  the  motor.  The  rate  of  flow  could 
be  determined  by  dismounting  from  the 
seat,  raising  the  covering  from  the  motor, 
rubbing  the  dirt  from  the  glass,  squint- 
ing one  eye,  and  waiting  for  the  drops 
to  appear.  Each  cup  fed  its  oil  to  a 
point  on  the  cylinder  wall  uncovered  by 
the  piston  at  the  extremity  of  its  stroke, 
and  therefore  depended  upon  suction  for 
the  positive  supply  of  the  lubricant. 
Each  feed  pipe  was  provided  with  a  ball 
check  valve  to  prevent  the  cylinder  pres- 
sure from  passing  to  the  oil  reservoir. 
Oil  grooves  passing  spirally  around  the 
piston  provided  for  the  necessary  distri- 
bution of  the  lubricant  to  all  parts  of 
the  rubbing  surfaces,  and  the  excess 
eventually  found  its  way  to  the  crank 
case.  The  crank  case  was  hollowed  out 
directly  under  the  connecting  rod  "big 
end"  and  provided  an  oil  well,  pre- 
viously filled,  into  which  a  scoop  or 
"wiper'  on  the  underside  of  this  bearing 
would  dip.  In  this  manner  the  main 
connecting  rod  bearing  was  most  often 
lubricated. 

But  with  the  increase  in  the  size  and 
power  of  the  automobile  motors  and  the 
proportionately  greater  number  of  parts 
demanding  lubrication,  the  attention  re- 
quired from  the  driver  by  the  oiling  sys- 
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tem  has  been  greatly  Lessened.  Instead 
of  the  necessity  of  turning  on  each  oil 
cup  whenever  the  motor  was  started,  the 
modern  driver  merely  twirls  the  starting 
crank  or  presses  the  button  of  the  self- 
starter,  secure  in  the  knowledge  that 
whenever  the  motor  runs,  the  lubri- 
cating system  operates — provided,  of 
course,  the  reservoir  is  filled  and  there 
is  no  stoppage  in  the  pipes.  The  oiling 
system  of  the  modern  motor  is  absolutely 
automatic,  and  if  supplied  with  a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  a  good  lubricant,  it 
will  perform  its  work 
with  an  absence  of  trou 
ble  that  places  it  among 
the  greatest  improvements 
of  the  engine  of  recent 
years. 

The  individual  oil  cups 
have  been  eliminated  from 
the  cylinders,  and  what- 
ever sight-feeds  there  may 
be  are  placed  on  the  dash 
in  plain  view  of  the 
driver.  Instead  of  relying 
upon  the  suction  of  the 
cylinders  for  the  positive 
feed  to  the  piston,  me- 
chanically operated  pumps 
are  used  to  force  the  oil  to  the  various 
portions  of  the  motor.  In  some  systems, 
there  is  a  separate  pump  for  each  oil  lead. 
This  is  known  as  a  mechanical  oiler,  and 
generally  consists  of  an  oil  tank  located 
on  the  dashboard  of  the  car — either  in 
front  of  the  driver  or  under  the  motor 
hood — and  connected  by  means  of  a  belt 
or  gear  with  some  shaft  of  the  motor. 
The  belt  or  gear  drives  a  shaft  to  which 
are  connected  the  plungers  of  the  various 
oil  pumps  that  force  the  oil  to  the  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  motor.  Before  pass- 
ing to  the  individual  pipe,  however,  the 
oil  drops  through  a  sight-feed  connected 
with  that  lead,  and  as  all  of  these  sight- 
feeds  are  mounted  in  a  row  within  plain 
view  of  the  driver,  the  condition  of  the 
lubricating  system  in  part  or  in  whole 
may  be  determined  at  a  glance. 

The  parts  of  the  motor  that  are  lubri- 
cated by  an  independent  feed  line  in  this 
manner  may  vary  with  different  motors. 
In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that 
it  is  seldom  that  the  oil  is  fed  directly 
to  the  piston,  but  that  the  lubricant   is 


first  distributed  to  the  oil  wells  in  the 
crank  case.  Here,  the  splash  of  the 
cranks  as  they  revolve  in  the  oil  is  de- 
pended upon  to  throw  the  lubricant  upon 
the  exposed  portion  of  the  piston  as  it 
reciprocates  below  the  cylinder  walls. 
The  sides  of  the  piston  thus  covered 
carry  the  oil  to  the  cylinder  walls. 

It  is  evident  that  if  an  excess  amount 
of  oil  is  continually  carried  up  by  the 
piston  to  the  cylinder  walls,  a  certain 
proportion  of  this  lubricant  will  reach 
the  open  space  in  which   the  charge  is 
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ignited,  and  will  there  be  burned — with 
the  attendant  formation  of  the  clouds  of 
objectionable  smoke.  This  trouble  is 
overcome  to  a  certain  extent  in  some 
motors  by  the  use  of  a  type  of  ring  set  in 
the  piston  that  prevents  the  lubricant 
from  passing  to  the  upper  portion  of  the 
cylinder;  but  all  of  the  oil  cannot  thus 
be  retained,  and  it  therefore  behooves 
the  driver  not  to  allow  too  great  quantity 
to  be  fed  to  the  crank  case  if  the  "splash" 
system   is  used. 

The' main  bearings  on  which  the  crank 
shaft  revolves  are  generally  supplied 
with  oil  by  independent  leads  from  the 
oiler,  and  when  the  above-described  sys- 
tem is  used  they  may  be  regulated  inde- 
pendently of  the  splash  feed  lubricating 
pipes.  Excess  oil  at  the  bearings  will 
cause  no  damage,  but  each  crank  shaft 
journal  does  not  demand  as  great  an 
amount  as  that  supplied  to  a  piston  and 
connecting  rod  bearing. 

Many  lubricating  systems  that  are 
now  in  popular  use  employ  but  one 
pump  to  force  the  oil  to  the  various  bear- 
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ings  and  rubbing  surfaces,  and  regulate 
the  supply  by  the  size  of  the  pipe  lead- 
ing to  each.  A  satisfactory  method  of 
overcoming  the  possibility  of  excess  oil 
in  the  cylinder  has  been  adopted  by  some 
manufacturers.  This  consists  in  placing 
a  channel,  or  trough,  directly  under  the 
lower  sweep  of  each  connecting  rod 
bearing.  Each  channel  is  kept  filled  to 
overflowing  by  a  separate  pipe  connected 
with  the  main  lead  from  the  pump,  and 
a  constant  level  is  consequently  main- 
tained at  all  speeds  of  the  motor.  An 
elaboration  of  this  method  consists  in  at- 
taching one  end  of  each  trough  to  a  rod 
operated  in  conjunction  with  the  throt- 
tle, so  that  as  the  speed  of  the  motor  in- 
creases, the  end  of  the  channels  may  be 
tilted,  with  the  result  that  the  connecting 
rod  scoop  will  dip  deeper  into  the  lubri- 
cant. 

After  the  proper  level  in  each  trough 
has  been  reached,  the  excess  oil  over- 
flows into  the  bottom  of  the  crank  case. 
Erom  here,  it  is  again  started  on  its  way 
by  the  pump  and  is  distributed  to  the 
various  bearings  and  troughs  through 
the  different  pipes  leading  from  the 
pump.  As  a  further  precaution  against 
a  smoking  exhaust,  some  designers  have 
added  a  baffle-plate  above  each  crank 
case  compartment  that  serves  to  reduce 
the  size  of  the  opening  through  which 
the  oil  may  be  splashed.  With  this  com- 
bination of  troughs  and  baffle-plates  the 
possibility  of  a  smoking  motor  is  practi- 
cally eliminated. 

All  motors  are  not  so  equipped,  how- 
ever, and  in  the  case  of  those  provided 
with  the  bona-fide  splash  system,  care 
must  be  taken  to  keep  the  separate  crank 
case  compartments  filled  to  the  proper 
level.  Too  high  a  level  in  the  crank 
cases  will  cause  the  motor  to  smoke; 
while  the  supplv  should  not  be  allowed 
to  become  so  low  that  when  the  angle  of 
the  crank  case  is  changed — as  in  ascend- 
ing a  hill — the  lubricant  will  run  to- 
ward the  rear  and  will  not  be  reached 
by  the  scoop  on  the  connecting  rod  bear- 
ing. This  latter  danger  makes  it  advis- 
able to  give  this  system  plenty  of  oil 
wThen  any  touring  is  to  be  done  through 
a  hilly  district. 

In  some  lubricating  systems  the  oil  is 
supplied  as  it  is  used,  and  either  is  dis- 


charged with  the  exhaust,  or  collects  in 
the  bottom  of  the  crank  case,  from  which 
it  should  be  drained  occasionally.  In 
the  circulating  systems,  however, — which 
are  now  used  on  a  majority  of  the  cars — 
the  same  oil  is  used  continuously  until  it 
becomes  "worn"  or  filled  with  sediment 
and  particles  of  dirt  and  other  foreign 
matter.  The  pump  used  for  maintain- 
ing this  circulation  may  be  either  of  the 
plunger,  centrifugal,  or  gear  type,  and 
is  generally  housed  in  a  portion  of  the 
crank  case.  A  strainer  is  usually  placed 
in  the  suction  end  of  this  pump  for  the 
purpose  of  removing  all  of  the  free  for- 
eign matter  from  the  oil  before  it  is 
again  started  on  its  mission  of  lubrica- 
tion. In  these  systems,  the  oil  well  is 
generally  located  in  a  "secondary"  bot- 
tom of  the  crank  case.  From  here  it 
may  be  drained  when  the  supply  is  to  be 
renewed. 

Another  successful  system  by  which 
all  of  the  bearings  of  the  crank  shaft  are 
positively  lubricated  is  used  on  many  of 
the  best  cars.  In  this  system  a  continu- 
ous oil  hole  passes  throughout  the  length 
of  the  crank  shaft,  including  its  "arms" 
and  connecting  rod  bearings.  At  each 
bearing,  one  or  two  small  oil  holes  con- 
nect with  this  main  artery  and  extend 
radially  to  the  surface.  Oil  is  forced 
into  the  longitudinal  oil  hole  by  means 
of  a  small  pump,  and  naturally  finds  its 
way  through  every  radial  opening  to  all 
of  the  bearings.  The  excess  may  over- 
flow into  the  individual  oil  wells,  from 
which  it  will  be  splashed  onto  the  ex- 
posed portions  of  the  pistons  as  they  de- 
scend. 

It  will  be  seen  that,  no  matter  what 
modern  oiling  system  is  used,  the  same 
kind  of  lubricant  is  supplied  to  all  parts 
of  the  motor.  This  feature  makes  mat- 
ters much  simpler  than  was  the  case 
when  one  oil  was  used  for  the  cylinders, 
another,  of  a  different  thickness,  supplied 
to  the  crank  case,  and  still  a  third  re- 
quired for  the  gears.  By  the  old  gravity 
systems  the  flow  of  oil  depended  largely 
upon  its  viscosity,  or  thickness.  There- 
fore, in  winter,  a  thinner  oil  was  re- 
quired than  in  summer,  for  the  more  a 
lubricant  is  warmed,  the  thinner  does  it 
become — and  vice  versa.  With  the  me- 
chanical force  system  now  in  use,  how- 
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ever,  practically  the  same  kind  of  oil 
may  be  used  throughout  the  year.  The 
oil  will  be  wanned  by  the  motor  and  it 
will  not  require  many  minutes  oi  opera- 
tion before  a  lubricant  made  thick  by  a 
low  temperature  will  do  its  work  as 
efficiently  as  a  thinner  oil. 

But  no  matter  how  reliable  a  lubri- 
cating system  may  be  in  its  operation,  the 
driver  must  do  his  share  and  make  cer- 
tain that  fresh  oil  of  the  proper  quality 
is  supplied  when  needed,  and  assure 
himself  that  all  of  the  passages  are  free 
from  obstructions.  Negligence  on  the 
driver's  part  may  result  in  one  or  more 
"stuck"  pistons  that  will  either  seriously 
injure  the  motor  or  will  put  it  out  of 
commission  until  the  trouble  can  be  rem- 
edied. If  a  sufficient  supply  of  oil  is 
not  fed  to  the  rubbing  surfaces  between 
the  piston  and  the  cylinder  walls,  a  high 
degree  of  heat  is  generated  which  will 
tend  to  expand  the  piston  until  it  grips 
the  cylinder  so  closely  that  the  former 
cannot  be  moved.  In  this  event  the  mo- 
tor will  stop  "dead"  and  cannot  be  again 
started  until  the  piston  has  cooled  and 
contracted  to  its  normal  size.  Even 
then,  however,  the  motor  should  not  be 
run    under    its    own    power    until  the 


burned  and  gummed  oil  has  been  re- 
moved and  the  scored  surfaces  have  been 
cleaned.  While  this  may  best  he  done 
by  removing  the  piston — at  which  time 
an  examination  for  any  badly  burned 
rings  may  be  made — this  is  not  always 
possible,  and  it  may  be  necessary  to  run 
the  car  home  or  to  the  nearest  repair 
shop  before  the  proper  repairs  can  be 
made. 

In  this  case,  the  motor  should  be 
turned  by  hand  until  it  is  certain  that 
the  piston  is  again  free  in  its  cylinder. 
Liberal  quantities  of  kerosene  oil  should 
be  poured  in  through  the  spark  plug 
opening,  and  if  possible  the  motor 
should  be  "rocked"  back  and  forth  by 
the  flywheel  to  give  the  kerosene  an  op- 
portunity to  reach  all  parts  of  the  piston 
and  rings.  The  kerosene  will  serve  to 
cut  and  remove  much  of  the  carbon  and 
gummed  oil  and  to  make  the  way  free 
for  the  fresh  lubricant,  which  should  be 
poured  in  liberal  quantities  into  the  cyl- 
inder head.  The  flywheel  should  again 
be  moved  back  and  forth  so  that  the  oil 
will  reach  all  parts  of  the  piston  surface, 
and  after  this — if  the  damage  has  not 
been  too  great — the  motor  should  be 
ready  for  operation. 
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A  Day   of  Peace  and  a  Night   of  Alarms   in   the   Quiet  Shelter 

of  the  Woods 


N  appetite  for  the  woods 
is  an  appetite  that  is 
never  satisfied.  It  grows 
by  what  it  feeds  upon. 
This  much  Alexander 
and  I  agreed  as  we  sat 
by  the  fire  and  talked  of  the  things  he 
had  that  day  left  behind  in  the  city  and 
the  things  that  I  had  been  doing  in  the 
woods  since  being  pushed  out  into  them 
by  a  wise  old  physician  who  knew  where 
a  man  ought  to  go  to  be  cured  of  the 
habit  of  over-work. 

Here  where  I  have  settled  down  for  a 
season  of  unalloyed  joy  there  is  no  need 
for  artificial  stimulation.  The  natural 
exuberance  of  the  atmosphere,  the  clean 
blowing  wind,  and  the  odor  of  the 
spruces  key  one  up  to  a  point  of  physical 
and  mental  fitness  without  the  aftermath 
of  weariness  that  follows  the  develop- 
ment of  high  tension  in  the  city's  busi- 
ness world. 

In  a  little  semi-cleared  spot  in  a  large 
piece  of  partly  timbered,  ordinary  up- 
state woodland  I  have  built  a  shanty  and 
named  it  "Spruce  Hut."  It  is  just  such 
a  little  slab  shack  as  one  often  thinks  of 
building  but  seldom  builds.  It  has  a  one 
slope  roof  and  a  sheltered  platform  across 
the  front,  Inside  are  two  bunks,  one 
above  the  other,  and  a  fireplace  almost 
as  big  as  the  back  of  the  shanty,  with  a 
stone  and  cement  chimney  that  reaches 
just  far  enough  above  the  roof  to  be 
safe. 

If  there  is  any  place  where  it  is  good 
to  be  lazy,  it  is  out  here  in  the  hill  coun- 
try where  the  fact  that  there  is  a  busy 
world  wagging  away  off  beyond  the  sky- 
line has  no  relation  to  the  bread-and- 
butter  question  and  where  one  may  be 
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lazy  on  a  lazy  day  without  producing 
consequent  suffering.  A  slab  shack  in 
the  woods,  with  a  well-stocked  larder 
and  "plenty  more  where  that  came 
from,"  seems  near  enough  to  perfect 
happiness  for  all  practical  purposes. 

It  was  late  on  the  finest  of  ail  Novem- 
ber days  that  Alexander  came  over  the 
hill  looking  for  more  worlds  to  conquer. 
He  was  a  big  framed  Scotchman,  my 
best  friend  in  the  days  in  the  office,  a 
good  sport,  and  a  man  of  brains.  I  had 
been  basking  for  an  hour  in  the  Indian 
summer  sunshine  when  he  came  in  sight 
on  top  of  the  opposite  ridge,  looking 
about  the  size  of  a  peg  on  a  cribbage 
board.  This  was  my  signal  to  prepare 
the  supper  for  which  I  was  sure  he 
would  be  ready  by  the  time  he  reached 
Spruce  Hut, — "At  the  sign  o'f  the  blue 
spruce,"  as  he  puts  it. 

Throwing  off  the  laziness  of  a  day 
that  I  knew  the  old  inhabitants  would 
not  be  enjoying  because  they  would  con- 
sider it  a  weather  breeder,  I  busied  my- 
self with  the  duties  of  hospitality,  and 
by  the  time  my  friend  came  out  of  the 
woods  on  the  path  from  the  spring  I  was 
ready  to  run  to  the  door  and  call,  "Wel- 
come to  my  city,  old  scout!  Dinner  is 
served." 

It  required  all  the  time  of  eating  our 
supper  to  bring  one  another  up  to  the 
present  in  matters  of  personal  history  and 
it  was  with  a  sense  of  the  greatest  com- 
fort that  we  finally  pulled  our  rough, 
home-made  chairs  to  the  doorway  and 
sat  down  there  with  our  backs  to  the 
fire's  comfortable  warmth  and  lit  our 
pipes.  There  in  front  of  the  door 
stretched  a  couple  of  ungainly  shadows, 
sprawling    and    flickering    on    tree    and 
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shrub  while  the  firelight  between  them  lit 
up  the  edges  of  the  spruces.  Far  off  to 
right  or  left  or  in  front  reached  in- 
definite, starlit  darkness. 

"It  reminds  me,"  said  Aleck,  "of  that 
quotation  that  goes  something  like  this, 
'The  night  grows  chill.  The  whip-poor- 
will  pipes  lonesome  o'er  the  distant 
hill.'  " 

Owl  called  to  owl  and  it  was  small 
wonder  if  it  looked  like  a  lonesome  spot 
when  compared  with  the  Great  White 
Way  of  his  previous  evening. 

But  Alexander  was  great  enough  to 
understand  some  things  that  many  men 
cannot  understand.  He  did  not  ask, 
"Don't  you  get  terribly  lonesome  out 
here  at  night?"  He  did  not  ask,  "How 
can  you  stand  it?"  He  simply  said,  "It's 
great,  isn't  it,  old  man?  It  makes  the 
city  seem  like  a  two-spot."    Where  there 


is  one  man  big  enough  in  mind  to  come 
out  of  the  city  and  appreciate  the  great- 
ness of  the  woods  the  first  night  or  the 
first  day,  there  are  a  thousand  who  ask, 
"How  can  you  stand  it?" 

I  don't  stand  it.  I  live  it  and  I  like 
it.  I  am  not  a  hermit.  I  don't  want  to 
live  all  my  life  in  a  hut  on  a  hillside 
waiting  in  vain  for  the  world  to  make  a 
beaten  path  to  my  door,  but  there  are 
seasons  when  one  who  knows  the  woods 
cannot  stay  out  of  them  and  be  at  peace 
with  himself  or  with  the  world. 

There  are  people  with  whom  one  can- 
not spend  a  moment  except  in  conversa- 
tion. They  can  no  more  understand  the 
desirability  of  silence  than  they  can  un- 
derstand throwing  pennies  to  urchins  in 
the  street.  To  them  either  is  a  waste 
and  illogical. 

Such  people  come  but  once  to  Spruce 
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Hut  and  they  go  away  imbued  with  the 
idea  that  I  am  not  quite  "ail  there." 
Well,  we  are  all  a  little  bit  crazy,  from 
the  man  who  can  talk  of  nothing  but 
stocks  and  bonds,  to  him  who  has  to 
be  kept  in  the  violent  ward  at  Mat- 
teawan. 

Our  conversation  as  we  settled  deeper 
and  deeper  into  our  chairs  that  evening 
covered  the  interests  of  the  whole  world. 
Politics,  sociology,  religion,  education, 
sports,  each  subject  was  taken  up  in  a 
ragged,  comfortable  way  as  it  came  to 
mind  and  dropped  when  something  else 
became  uppermost.  It  was  always  thus 
when  we  spent  an  evening  together  in 
talk. 

At  last  after  the  final  heap  of  dry 
wood  had  been  thrown  into  the  fireplace 
and  the  chill  of  outdoors  partly  shut  off 
by  closing  the  door  half  way,  we  climbed 
into  our  bunks  and  lost  no  time  in  drop- 
ping to  sleep.  At  least  I  fell  asleep  im- 
mediately, but  Alexander  probably  found 
the  change  from  a  well-appointed  brass 
bed  too  great  for  immediate  reconcilia- 
tion. Fortunately  he  napped  but  fitfully 
and   it   must   have  been   two   o  clock   in 


the  morning  when  I  heard  him  jump 
from  the  lower  bunk  calling,  "Fire!  The 
woods  are  on  fire!" 

A  fire  in  the  woods  around  me  is  the 
one  thing  that  I  dread.  The  danger  is 
one  that  is  always  present  when  the 
woods  are  dry  and  it  is  a  danger  seldom 
out  of  the  woodsman's  mind  in  the  tin- 
dery days  of  leaf-strewn  fall. 

We  had  been  having  but  little  rain 
and  the  woods  around  me  were  ready  to 
burn  at  the  first  spark. 

My  chimney  was  protected  with  a 
spark-guard  and  I  used  every  precaution 
at  all  times,  hence  this  cry  of  fire  was  a 
bolt  out  of  the  blue  sky  in  effect.  I  was 
down  from  my  bunk  in  an  instant  and 
into  my  clothes.  Alexander  was  no  less 
quick  and  it  was  not  five  minutes  before 
I  reached  for  a  pick  and  shovel  and  tell- 
ing him  to  bring  the  axe  we  started  on 
a  run  toward  a  lively,  crackling  little 
fire  that  was  fast  blazing  up  a  couple  of 
hundred  yards  out  from  the  cabin  toward 
the  thickest  bit  of  the  woods. 

There  was  not  enough  light  to  enable 
us  to  see  the  ground,  and  while  I  was 
familiar  with   the  lay  of  it,  Alexander 
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fell  several  times  as  he  scrambled  over 
invisible  rocks  and  logs. 

When  we  reached  the  blaze  I  imme- 
diately realized  that  the  entire  woods 
were  in  danger,  for  there  was  a  steadily 
growing  mass  of  flame  shooting  up 
higher  and  higher  and  reaching  out  to 
lick  up  the  twigs  and  leaves  that  covered 
the  ground  in  all  directions. 

Starting  well  back  from  the  fire,  I 
told  Alexander  to  begin  to  dig  a  ditch 
around  it,  clearing  off  the  inflammable 
stuff  and  throwing  it  aside  and  taking 
out  a  shovelful  or  two  of  dirt  as  he 
went  along,  throwing  that  on  the  ground 
inside  the  circle.  I  went  ahead,  out- 
lining the  circle  and  lopping  off  with  the 
axe  all  the  shrubs  and  branches  that 
stretched  toward  the  fire.  The  circle 
was  planned  about  the  size  of  a  circus 
ring  and  we  worked  madly  with  no  re- 
gard for  hands  or  clothing,  hurrying, 
hurrying  constantly  while  I  kept  urging 
more  haste,  for  "More  haste,  less  speed" 
is  an  adage  that  was  never  meant  to 
apply  to  the  fighting  of  fire. 

We  were  favored  by  the  natural  situ- 


ation, the  condition  of  the  ground,  and 
the  dampness  of  the  night  which  made 
the  progress  of  the  fire  slower  than  it 
would  have  been  in  the  afternoon,  and 
there  was  no  wind  blowing. 

We  said  scarcely  a  word  and  there 
was  no  time  to  wonder  what  had  started 
the  fire.  Every  ounce  of  energy  was  de- 
voted to  one  purpose,  that  of  getting  a 
ring  around  that  blaze.  It  seemed  an 
impossibility  and  in  my  own  mind  I  was 
positive  that  the  attempt  would  prove 
futile  but  the  fight  in  me  made  me 
make  the  effort  and  as  for  Alexander, 
he  loves  nothing  as  he  loves  a  losing 
fight,  an  uphill  game. 

Thus  we  worked  on,  throwing  off  all 
superfluous  clothing  and  bending  to  the 
task  as  if  the  lives  of  all  our  friends 
were  at  stake. 

A  big  brush  pile,  dead  and  dried  hem- 
lock tops,  was  the  center  of  the  fire  and 
it  blazed  fiercely  up,  sending  up  showers 
of  sparks  that  it  seemed  must  surely 
start  a  score  of  other  fires  in  all  direc- 
tions. Nothing  but  the  absence  of  wind 
prevented  this  last  danger.     The  sparks 
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shot  up  and  up  in  a  curiously  phenom- 
enal draft  until  they  went  out  and 
dropped  dead  and  black. 

How  long  we  worked  on  thus  I  can- 
not say ;  it  seemed  as  if  it  must  have  been 
for  hours,  though  I  know  that  it  could 
not  have  been  because  had  it  taken  hours 
to  circle  that  fire  we  never  would  have 
had  the  least  chance  o|  accomplishing  it. 
As  it  was  we  made  good  headway  and 
stopped  the  fire  on  three  sides,  but  when 
we  worked  around  to  the  last  side  and 
began  to  feel  as  if  we  were  on  the  home 
stretch  there  was  a  crackling  and  rend- 
ing as  a  big  stub  that  stood  in  the  midst 
of  the  fire  toppled  over  toward  us.  I 
jumped  and  shouted  and  Alexander  fol- 
lowed suit  just  in  time  to  escape  the 
pillar  of  fire  that  fell  across  the  section 
of  ground  where  our  circle  was  still  un- 
completed. 

A  shower  of  sparks  arose  and  the 
leaves  flashed  into  flames  around  the 
fallen  timber;  calling  to  my  companion, 
I  ran  toward  the  new  source  of  danger 
and  we  began  to  scrape  the  leaves  from 
it,  and  just  as  it  was  on  my  tongue  to 
say,  "No  use.  We  might  as  well  give 
up,"  we  found  that  the  old  log  which 
was  lying  in  pieces  had  fallen  on  a  long 
flat  rock  and  by  pushing  the  leaves  and 
the  moss  from  the  rock  into  the  fire  we 
left  a  clean  space  around  it.  Then  it 
required  but  a  few  minutes  to  clean  up 
all  the  way  around  and  at  the  same  time 
complete  our  circus  ring. 

Our  work  was  not  done,  but  we  had 
achieved  our  victory  over  the  worst  foe 
of  the  timberland.  After  seeing  that  no 
other  fires  had  started  anywhere,  we 
finally  sat  down  to  watch  this  one  die 
out.  It  soon  became  a  mere  mass  of 
glowing  embers  for  there  had  been 
little  there  big  enough  to  burn  for  very 
long. 

Then  it  was  that  we  turned  our  minds 
to  solving  the  mystery  of  the  fire's  origin. 
Incendiarism?  I  knew  of  no  reason  for 
that.  Of  course,  when  any  kind  of  a 
fire  starts  the  origin  of  which  is  not 
perfectly  obvious,  there  is  a  natural  in- 
clination to  lay  it  at  once  to  incendiar- 
ism and  revenge.  But  no  one  would 
build  a  fire  there  to  gain  revenge  upon 
me  for  the  woods  were  not  mine  and 
the  man  who  did  own  them  was  prob- 


ably the  most  popular  man  in  the  whole 
township. 

Anyway  I  do  not  believe  that  incen- 
diarism is  as  common  as  it  is  supposed 
to  be.  It  is  my  tendency  to  look  for 
natural  causes  for  all  such  things  and 
to  give  humanity  credit  for  being  in  the 
main  square.  There  are  no  mysteries 
in  the  woods  in  spite  of  the  fact  that 
people  unused  to  them  always  feel  ex- 
pectant of  them  and  stand  ready  to  start 
at  the  first  strange  sound  or  motion.  I 
have  never  known  anything  to  happen  in 
the  woods  that  did  not  have  some  logical 
explanation  and  if  there  are  such  things 
as  ghosts  and  evil  spirits  I  would  sooner 
expect  to  find  them  in  town  than  in  the 
timber  land, 

And  yet  I  was  morally  certain  that 
no  one  had  been  in  my  vicinity  that  day 
and  as  for  my  having  left  any  fire  in 
that  brush  pile,  it  was,  of  course,  not 
worth  considering. 

How  It  Began 

Alexander  inclined  to  the  idea  that 
some  passing  hunter  had  tossed  a  cigar 
or  cigarette  stub  into  the  brush,  if  not 
that  day,  then  on  some  previous  day, 
starting  a  smoldering  coal  which  had 
only  on  this  night  come  to  a  blaze.  I 
scouted  this  notion,  being  certain  that 
anything  that  had  enough  fire-life  to 
live  so  long  would  have  made  smoke 
enough  so  that  I  must  certainly  have 
smelled  it  if  I  had  not  seen  it. 

Any  theory  that  either  of  us  could 
advance  was  promptly  nailed  by  the 
other.  "Thus  it  is,"  said  Alexander, 
"that  difference  in  the  point  of  view 
makes  of  one  man's  brilliant  ideas  an- 
other man's  football.  If  either  of  us 
were  here  alone  he  would  evolve  with 
little  difficulty  a  very  plausible  theory 
of  the  origin  of  the  fire." 

"But,"  I  suggested,  "if  either  of  us 
had  been  here  alone,  the  fire  would  still 
be  raging  and  probably  by  this  time 
would  be  beyond  control  of  many  men." 

"Yes,"  he  continued,  "and  if  you  had 
been  here  alone  you  would  have  been 
still  sleeping  like  a  log." 

This  I  indignantly  denied  and,  the 
fire  being  safe  to  leave  by  this  time,  we 
gathered  together  our  tools  and  set  out 
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for  the  hut,  which  we  reached  with 
much  less  accident  and  incident  than  we 
had  met  with  in  covering  the  same  dis- 
tance coming  out.  Stepping  inside,  I 
gave  the  fire  a  poke  and  lighted  a  candle 
and  as  I  turned  around  I  saw  Alexander 
in  the  act  of  kicking  loose  a  piece  of 
wire  gauze  that  had  caught  on  his  boot. 

"Where  did  you  pick  that  up?"  I 
asked. 

"It  caught  on  my  boot  somewhere 
just  outside  the  door,"  he  answered. 

"Well,  that  explains  the  mystery  of 
our  fire,"  I  said.  "The  spark  arrester 
on  my  chimney  was  made  of  that  stuff. 
It  has  been  corroded  by  the  smoke  and 
soot  and  come  loose  and  fallen  off.  See? 
It's  eaten  all  around  the  edges.  We  had 
a  pretty  strong  fire  going  last  night  and 


those  pieces  <>t  that  old  pine  box  went 
up  the  chimney  as  if  they  had  wings  on 
them.  One  of  them  had  wings  enough 
to  get  to  that  brush  pile,  and  that's  the 
end  of  your  cigarette  stub  mystery." 

"Yes,  and  that's  the  proof  of  my 
theory  that  if  you  had  been  alone  you 
would  still  be  sleeping  like  a  log,  for 
then  there  would  have  been  no  big  fire 
inside  the  cabin  to  start  the  bigger  one 
outside." 

Near  as  it  was  to  morning,  we  lay 
dowTn  to  get  a  little  more  sleep  to  fit  us 
for  the  tramping  that  would  come  with 
a  day's  hunting,  for  I  knew  that  while 
Alexander  had  tramped  many  a  mile  in 
Westchester  County  on  summer  half- 
holidays,  he  would  scarcely  be  as  hard  as 
a   "Hill-Billy,"   like  myself. 
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SHEY  say  (that  is,  those 
who  have  never  taken  to 
the  water  until  the  ad- 
vent of  the  power  boat) 
that  the  sailboat  is  a  dy- 
ing breed ;  that  its  days 
are  numbered  and  that  it  must  give  place 
to  modernism  and  the  call  of  machinery; 
that  its  former  devotees  are  fast  becom- 
ing "monkey-wrench  sailors."  But  if 
one  will  look  closely  he  will  see  more 
boats  being  sailed  to-day  than  ever  be- 
fore. There  is  more  racing  being  done, 
and  there  is  more 
cruising,  though  in 
the  latter  instance 
the  gasolene  engine 
has  so  increased 
the  radius  of  this 
type  of  sail  craft  as 
to  be  in  good  de- 
mand. There  are 
also  more  men  go- 
ing in  for  sailing 
than  ever  before.  Tt 
is  the  spirit  of  sail- 
ing that  has  ever 
been  the  most 
powerful  lure  for 
the  youngster,  and 
as  long  as  it  lasts 
there  is  little  fear 
that  the  "sailor  of 
the  sail,  breed  of 
the  oaken  heart," 
will  ever  die. 

It  is  to  the  new- 
comer at  the  game, 
to  those  who  feel 
strongly  the  call 
and   yet   have   had 
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AND    ABLE    BOAT,    BUT    ALSO    A    ROOMY 
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little  opportunity  to  answer  it  and  learn 
those  essential  details  of  the  different 
rigs  that  are  most  used  for  pleasure  sail- 
ing, that  this  short  article  is  written. 

By  far  the  most  popular  rigs  for  boats 
of  a  size  that  a  man  can  handle  alone,  or 
with  the  help  of  a  few  companions — and 
after  all  this  is  the  size  from  which  the 
most  real  sport  can  be  derived — are  the 
cat  and  sloop   rigs. 

The  cat  rig,  by  reason  of  its  extreme 
simplicity  and  the  fact  that  there  is  but 
one  sail  to  look  out  for,  is  probably  the 
best  rig  for  the  be- 
ginner to  start 
with  if  he  wants 
to  learn  sailing 
from  the  ground 
up  and  not  "crawl 
through  the  cabin 
window" — provid 
ed,  of  course,  that 
the  type  of  hull  in 
which  the  cat  rig 
is  most  efficient  is 
suitable  for  the 
waters  where  it  is 
to  be  used. 

At  its  best,  the 
cat  rig  is  an  ef- 
ficient, handy  and 
weatherly  one.  It 
consists  of  a  single 
sail  called  the 
mainsail,  set  on  a 
mast  that  is 
stepped  way  up  on 
the  "eyes"  of  the 
boat,  as  far  for- 
ward as  it  will  go, 
and  usually  with  a 
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lowing  the  sail  to  be  set  or  lowered  with- 
out the  necessity  of  leaving  the  cockpit. 
Reefing,  however,  is  a  little  more  diffi- 
cult, as  the  long  length  of  boom  sticking 
out  over  the  stern  makes  it  hard  to  get 
at  the  reef  tackle  and  earing,  and  to  haul 
the  sail  at  the  reef  bands  out  far  enough 
to  make  a  well-setting  sail  when  reefed 
down. 

The  cat  is  practically  always  a  center- 
board  boat,  though  a  few  keel  boats  have 
carried  the  rig  with  indifferent  success. 
It  was  first  used  and  developed  by  fish- 
ermen, and  probably  originated  on  the 
shoal  bays  along  the  New  Jersey  coast, 
where  a  flat-bottomed,  easily  handled 
centerboard  craft  was  necessary.  For 
years  it  was  the  only  rig  used  on  the 
bays  that  skirt  the  south  side  of  Long 
Island,  and  it  was  early  adopted  by  the 
fishermen  of  Cape  Cod  and  the  off-lying 
islands  to  the  south,  though  here,  on  ac- 
count of  the  rough  and  exposed  waters, 


good-sized  gaff  some  two-thirds  the 
length  of  the  boom,  which  is  peaked  up 
very  high — so  high  as  in  some  cases  to 
practically  make  the  sail  a  triangular  one, 
or  what  is  known  as  a  "lug"  sail,  resem- 
bling somewhat  a  leg  o'  mutton,  al- 
though the  latter  has  no  gaff.  The 
mast  is  not  "stayed"  with  shrouds  to 
either  side  of  the  boat,  reliance  being 
placed  upon  the  strength  of  the  mast, 
deck  and  step  for  stability,  though  there 
is  a  head,  or  forestay,  which  runs  from 
the  masthead  to  the  stem.  The  boom  is 
long,  frequently  extending  ten  or  a 
dozen  feet  outboard  from  the  after  end 
of  the  boat. 

With  practically  no   forward   sail,    a 
high  peak  and  excessive  after  sail,  cat- 
boats  usually  require  a  good  deal  of  rud- 
der to  keep  them  from  running  up  into 
the    wind   or,    to   express   it   nautically, 
carry  a  strong  weather  helm  to  keep  them 
off.     For  this  reason  one  will  usually  see 
a  catboat  with  a  regular 
barn    door   of    a    rudder 
hung     over     her     stern. 
While    this    has    its    ad- 
vantage    in     making     a 
boat   quick   to   come   up 
into   the  wind   the   min- 
ute  the  pressure  on  the 
rudder    is    relieved,    and 
hang   there,    it   also   has 
the  disadvantage  of  pull- 
ing the  arms  out  of  the 
helmsman     whenever     a 
good    breeze    is    pushing 
the  boat  along. 

The  catboat,  except  in 
the  very  largest  sizes,  is 
strictly  a  one-man  boat 
and  can  be  handled  by 
one  person  alone  under 
all  conditions,  which 
fact  probably  makes  it 
so  popular  with  the 
fishermen,  with  whom 
the  rig  originated.  The 
halyards  usually  lead  aft 
from  the  foot  of  the 
mast,  being  made  fast 
to  cleats  in  the  cockpit 
or  on  the  after  end  of 
the  cabin,  where  they 
can  be  reached  easily  by  the  keel  sloop  developed  under  the  present  rule 
the   helmsman,    thus   al-  is  an  extremely  able  craft 
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a  much  abler  type  of  hull  had  to  be  used. 
This  resulted  in  the  development  of  the 
Cape  Cod  cat,  a  craft  which  has  earned 
a  name  for  ability  and  seaworthiness  that 
has  carried  around  the  world.  In  these 
boats,  most  of  them  under  30  feet  long., 
the  natives  of  the  Cape  put  to  sea  winter 
and  summer,  pulling  lobster  pots  or  set- 
ting trawls,  frequently  single-handed.  In 
model  the  Cape  cat  was  very  broad,  hav- 
ing a  beam  in  many  cases  of  half  its 
length ;  was  very  high  and  full,  forward, 
with  lots  of  sheer  (curve  of  the  deck  pro- 
file fore  and  aft),  rather  low  amidships, 
had  usually  a  straight  or  slightly  round- 
ed stem  and,  originally,  a  straight  stern 
upon  which  the  rudder  was  hung  on  the 
outside,  though  now  they  are  frequently 
built  with  a  short  overhanging  stern  with 
the  rudder  post  going  up  through  it. 

Another  advantage  of  the  rig  outside 
of  its  simplicity  is  that  it  gives  lots  of 
room  in  the  boat,  the  mast  being  well 
forward  out  of  the  way,  so  that  even  in 


a  20-  or  22-foot 
craft  a  good-sized 
cabin  and  large 
cockpit  can  be  had, 
with  no  waste 
space  forward  of 
the  mast,  as  is  the 
case  with  the  sloop 
rig.  It  is  also  a 
safe  rig,  provided 
the  boat  is  not 
over-canvassed,  as 
it  will  shoot  up 
into  the  wind 
quickly  and  tends 
to  round  up  when 
knocked  down  by 
a  hard  puff,  while 
there  are  no  back- 
stays to  the  mast 
to  bother  with  in 
case  of  a  jibe.  In 
the  hands  of  a 
novice  it  should  al- 
ways be  handled 
by  a  tiller  instead 
of  a  wheel,  for  not 
only  can  the  boat 
be  "felt"  better 
with  a  stick,  but 
in  case  of  an  emer- 
gency, or  in  a 
"knockdown,"  by  letting  it  go  the  boat 
will  immediately  come  up  into  the  wind 
as  there  are  no  head  sheets  to  let  go  on 
this  type  of  boat. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  boats  are  not 
always  well  balanced,  the  pressure  of 
the  rudder  necessary  to  keep  them  off  not 
only  being  hard  on  the  arms  of  the  helms- 
man, but  proving  also  a  drag  on  the 
boat,  as  no  craft  will  sail  her  best  with 
the  rudder  across  her.  The  sail  area 
being  all  in  one  piece  instead  of  slit  up 
into  two  pieces,  requires  a  lot  of  "beef" 
on  the  main  sheet,  especially  in  the  larger 
sizes,  to  get  it  down  flat,  while  the  long 
boom  has  a  habit  of  sweeping  the  tops 
of  the  waves  in  a  hard  breeze  when  the 
boat  is  heeled  over,  which  necessitates  its 
being  "topped"  up  well  to  keep  it  out 
of  the  water.  When  reefed  down  they 
lose  what  balance  they  had  formerly,  and 
frequently  carry  at  such  times  that  abom- 
ination, a  lee  helm.  By  not  having  the 
mast  stayed,  and  because  it  is  stepped  so 
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far  forward,  where  the  deck,  and 
deck  beams  are  narrow,  conside 
able  strain  is  brought  at  this  poin 
which   sometimes   causes   the   bo 
to   open    up    and   leak   where    the 
planking  joins  the  stem-piece. 

On  the  whole,  however,  it  is 
very  good  and  satisfactory  r  . 
where  simplicity  and  ease  of  hand 
ling  are  required,  and 
in  boats  up  to  20  or 
25  feet  in  length  it 
can  be  used  to  ad- 
vantage and  recom- 
mended, though  for 
boats  above  this  size 
the  sloop  is  to  be  pre- 
ferred for  pleasure 
purposes  —  unless  the 
waters  in  which  it  is 
to  be  used  are  such 
as  to  make  the  cat- 
boat  type  of  hull  de- 
sirable. Fishermen 
frequently  build  cat- 
boats  up  to  40  feet  in 
length,  but  the  hand- 
ling of  the  sail  in  such  a  case  is  quite  a 
proposition. 

In  most  of  those  localities  where  there 
is  any  pleasure  sailing  (even  in  the 
stronghold  of  the  catboat  itself)  the  cat 
rig,  and,  in  fact,  most  other  rigs,  are 
giving  place  to  the  pole-masted  sloop. 
There  are  many  reasons  why  this  should 
be  so.  For  one,  the  sloop  rig  is  now  the 
vogue,  and  the  dictates  of  fashion  are  as 
strong  in  boat  design  as  they  are  in 
clothes,  though  in  this  case  there  is  good 
reason  for  its  popularity. 

The  sloop,  with  her  mast  stepped  far- 
ther aft,  is  a  better  balanced  boat.  In 
fact,  she  can  be  hung  so  delicately  that 
she  can  often  be  steered  with  the  fingers 
of  one  hand  in  a  moderate  breeze,  and 
by  doing  away  with  the  drag  of  the  rud- 
der more  speed  .can  be  obtained.  The 
sail  area  being  divided  into  two  sails  in- 
stead of  one  requires  less  weight  to  trim, 
and  while  there  are  more  sails  the  sheets 
for  the  head  sails  are  so  rigged  as  to 
make  the  trimming  of  them,  an  easy  mat- 
ter. The  sloop  rig  allows  the  delicate 
trimming  of  sheets  that  means  so  much 
to  speed  in  a  boat,  and  the  "playing"  of 
head   sails   to   make   the   most   of   every 
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breath  of  wind.  It  also  allows  the  use 
of  light  sails  (spinnaker  and  ballooner) 
and  this  permits  each  member  of  the 
crew,  as  well  as  the  helmsman,  to  take 
some  actual  part  in  the  sailing  of  the 
boat  and  familiarizes  him  with  the  han- 
dling of  canvas,  which  adds  much  to  the 
pleasure  of  sailing. 

As  against  the  yawl,  ketch  and  schoon- 
er, or  any  two-masted  vessel,  the  sloop 
rig  gives  more  driving  power,  the  large 
mainsail  being  much  more  effective  than 
two  or  more  sails  which  split  up  the  wind 
and  usually  cause  a  back  draught  on  the 
sails  behind  them. 

To  offset  these  good  points,  the  sloop 
rig  is  not  as  well  adapted  for  heavy 
weather  and  rough  water  work  as  the 
yawl  or  ketch,  but  as  most  of  our  sailing 
is  done  in  the  summer  time  when  the 
winds  are  soft  and  pleasant  weather  is 
the  rule,  and  in  more  or  less  sheltered 
and  protected  waters,  this  does  not 
amount  to  as  much  as  one  might  suppose. 

I  know  that  these  comparisons  of  the 
cat  and  sloop  rigs  may  call  for  protest 
from  the  partisans  of  each,  for  those  who 
use  the  cat  rig  are  loyal  supporters  of 
it,   are  blind   to   its   faults  and  can  see 
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nothing  good  in  the  sloop,  while  the  sloop 
sailors  look  down  upon  the  catboat  devo- 
tees as  "a  half-dead  bunch  who  know 
nothing  about  the  finer  points  of  sailing." 
Be  that  as  it  may,  probably  nine-tenths 
of  the  boats  under  35  feet  waterline 
length  being  sailed  to-day  for  pleasure 
purposes  are  sloop  rigged. 

The  modern  sloop  of  under  45  or  50 
feet  overall  length  is  usually  a  pole- 
masted  vessel  (that  is  with  a  single  stick 
for  the  mast  and  having  no  topmast  with 
its  attendant  rigging)  carrying  a  main- 
sail and  either  one  or  two  jibs  as  work- 
ing sails.  The  mast  is  stepped  about  one- 
third  of  the  way  aft  from  the  stem,  or 
bow,  the  main  boom  being  approximately 
twice  the  length  of  the  base  of  these  jibs, 
or  fore  triangle,  as  the  space  from  the 
masthead  to  the  outer  end  of  the  bow- 
sprit and  in  to  the  foot  of  the  mast  is 
called,  though  this  proportion  naturally 
varies  in  different  boats.  In  boats  of 
over  50  feet  in  length  a  topmast  is  usu- 
ally carried,  which  reduces  the  propor- 
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tionate  size  of  the  mainsail,  and  gives  a 
topsail  or  light  sail  aloft;  but  a  discus- 
sion of  these  larger  craft  is  hardly  with- 
in the  scope  of  this  article.  It  may  be 
mentioned,  however,  that  the  pole-mast 
sloop  rig  is  adapted  to  any  boat  from  20 
to  55  feet  long  overall,  while  the  top- 
mast sloop  rig  can  be  used  for  racing 
purposes  to  advantage  in  boats  up  to  90 
feet  overall  length;  above  that  size  the 
yawl  or  schooner  rig  is  better. 

The  sloop,  rig  is  equally  adapted  to 
keel  or  centerboard  boats,  and  hence  can 
be  used  in  any  locality  no  matter  what 
the  characteristics  of  the  water.  The 
principal  advantage  of.  the  keel  boat, 
where  the  water  is-  deep  enough  to  al- 
low of  its  use,  is  that  part  or  all  of  the 
ballast  can  be  carried  outside,  molded 
into  the  keel,  giving  a  lower  center  of 
gravity.  A  deep  boat  also  allows  more 
"head  room"  in  the  cabin,  which  is  a 
matter  of  consideration  in  a  small  boat 
if  one  does  not  wish  to  break  his  back  or 
raise  lumps  the  size  of  hens'  eggs  on  his 
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head  every  time  he  goes  below.  As  they 
build  the  centerboardcr  to-day,  however, 
except  in  the  extremely  flat  or  scow  type 
of  boat,  the  keel  is  built  deep  enough  to 
carry  a  part;  at  least,  of  the  ballast  and 
the  rest  is  placed  inside. 

The  evolution  of  the  sloop  has  pro- 
duced a  somewhat  narrower  boat  than 
formerly,  with  long-drawn-out  ends  so 
that  in  many  cases  the  bowsprit,  which 
was  formerly  an  indispensable  part  of 
the  sloop  rig,  is  now  done  away  with, 
the  jib  leading  right  to  the  stem  head, 
making  what  is  termed  a  "knockabout" 
rig — a  name  which  is  exceedingly  fitting 
by  reason  of  the  simplicity  of  the  rig  and 
the  ease  with  which  it  can  be  handled. 
The  stern  was  also  lengthened,  which 
did  away  with  the  excessive  boom  out- 
board that  was  an  abomination  in  reef- 
ing (especially  in  a  breeze  of  wind)  and 
brought  the  after  end  of  the  boom  within 
easy  reach  of  the  deck.  These  "knock- 
about" rigs  possessed  so  many  advan- 
tages that  even  those  most  conservative 
sailors,  the  Gloucester  fishermen,  were 
quick  to  appreciate  them,  and  practically 
all  of  the  new  fishing  schooners  now  be- 
ing built  are  rigged  in  this  way.     Every- 


thing is  inboard  and  handy,  and  there 
is  no  more  climbing  out  on  a  bowsprit 
that  may  be  plunging  under  to  the 
knightheads,  with  a  sodden  jib  whipping 
viciously  in  your  face  while  you  "fist"  it. 
The  whole  tendency  in  sailboats,  and 
especially  in  the  sloop  rig,  is  toward  sim- 
plicity. The  old  double  headsail  rig, 
which  consisted  of  a  fore-staysail  and  jib 
with  their  extra  halyards  and  sheets,  is 
practically  obsolete,  and  now,  even  in 
boats  of  50  to  60  feet  in  length,  but  two 
working  sails  are  used,  a  mainsail  and  a 
jib.  With  the  correct  balance  spoken 
of  before  this  makes  an  extremely  simple 
and  handy  rig,  there  being  but  two  sheets 
to  trim,  the  main  and  the  jib,  and  in 
sailing  to  windward  the  main  is  not 
touched  when  tacking,  leaving  only  the 
jib  to  tend.  This  sheet  is  usually  dou- 
ble, each  part  being  rove  through  the 
clew  of  the  jib  and  led  down  each  side 
to  the  cockpit,  so  that  it  is  handled  from 
aft.  It  is  also  rigged  in  either  a  two  or 
four  part  purchase  for  ease  in  handling. 
In  some  boats  it  is  rigged  on  a  traveler 
forward,  as  is  the  main  sheet,  so  that 
it  need  not  be  trimmed  even  in  coming 
about  when  turning  to  windward,  but 
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this  is  not  usually  done  in  racing  boats 
as  the  sail  cannot  be  trimmed  quite  as 
delicately  as  by  the  other  method. 

The  main  sheet  is  led  through  several 
blocks  on  the  boom  and  deck,  those  on 
the  former  now  usually  being  hung  on 
wire  bridles  to  distribute  the  strain  and 
keep  the  boom  from  bending  and  throw- 
ing hard  spots  in  the  sail.  So  simple  is 
this  rig  that  there  are  but  six  ropes  to 
handle  in  the  working  sails, — the  peak 
and  throat  halyards  and  main  sheet  for 
the  mainsail,  and  the  jib  halyard  and  two 
jib  sheets  for  the  headsail — quite  a  dif- 
ference from  the  gear  that  an  old  top- 
mast sloop  carried  a  few  years  ago.  In 
addition  there  will,  of  course,  be  a  top- 
ping lift  to  hold  up  the  boom,  or  two 
quarter  lifts  coming  down  from  each  side 
of  the  masthead  to  the  outside  of  the 
boom  some  three-quarters  of  its  length 
from  the  mast. 

In  addition  to  these  sails,  there  may  be 
carried  a  spinnaker,  a  sail  made  of  light 
cloth  used  for  running  before  the  wind 
and  extending  from  the  masthead  to  the 
end  of  the  spinnaker  boom,  which  is  set 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  boat  from  the 
mainsail.  This  is  a  very  effective  sail 
and    can   be    carried    to    advantage    by 


cruising  boats  as  well  as  by  racing  craft, 
as  in  the  prevailing  light  winds  of  sum- 
mer it  adds  greatly  to  the  speed  of  the 
boat  on  what  is  usually  an  uninteresting 
point  of  sailing.  Even  in  a  good  breeze 
it  makes  the  boat 
balance  better  and 
v  does   away  with   its 

tendency  to  "gripe" 
on     the     helm     and 

v 

round  up  in  the 
puffs  when  the  main- 
sail is  boomed  out. 

Another  useful 
sail  is  the  balloon 
jib,  a  light  sail  set 
in  place  of  the  jib 
when  the  wind  is 
abeam  and  the  boat 
is  reaching.  It  may 
be  carried  with  the 
wind  from  well 
forward  of  the  beam 
(in  which  case  it  is 
trimmed  pretty  well 
aft)  to  well  aft  of 
the  beam,  or  until  it  is  time  to  take  it 
in  and  set  the  spinnaker.  The  ballooner 
should  rarely  be  carried  with  the  work- 
ing jib  set  inside  (or  to  weather)  of  it, 
or  outside  (or  to  leeward)  of  it,  as  the 
weight  of  the  heavier  sail  keeps  the 
lighter  sail  from  filling  properly  and 
from  pulling  to  the  best  advantage.  The 
working  sail  should  usually  be  taken  in 
either  just  before  or  just  after  the  bal- 
looner is  set. 

While  the  mast  of  the  sloop  is  usually 
well  "stayed"  by  shrouds  leading  from 
the  masthead  to  the  sides  of  the  boat,  ad- 
ditional stays  are  usually  carried,  leading 
from  the  masthead  aft  to  the  quarter  of 
each  side  of  the  boat  to  take  the  strain 
off  the  mast  when  running  before  the 
wind.  These  are  called  backstays,  and 
the  novice  must  look  out  for  them  in 
learning  to  handle  the  boat;  or  if  he 
learns  to  sail  in  a  boat  without  them, 
then  he  must  be  very  careful  to  watch 
for  them  when  in  a  boat  on  which  they 
are  used.  The  lee  one  must  be  slacked 
up  and  the  weather  one  set  up  every 
time  the  boat  comes  about.  A  jibe  with 
backstay  set  up  may  often  result,  in  a 
broken  mast  when  the  boom  fetches  up 
against  a  taut  backstay. 
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In  choosing  a  sloop  the  novice  should  se- 
lect one  in  which  the  mast  is  not  stepped 
too  far  forward,  as  in  this  case  the  big 
mainsail  and  small  headsail  usually  de- 
stroy the  perfect  balance  of  the  boat  and 
give  her  most  of  the  faults  of  the  cat- 
boat  with  only  a  few  of  the  advantages 
of  the  sloop.     In  buying  a  modern  boat, 
however,  which  has  been 
naval    architect,    this 
fault  is  not  as  appar- 
ent as  in  the  old  days 
when     boats     were 
built     by     "rule     of 
thumb." 

There  is  no  ques- 
tion that  the  present 
type  of  sloop,  which 
has  been  developed 
under  our  so-called 
Universal  Rule  of 
Measurement,  is  the 
most  able  and  sea- 
worthy that  we  have 
had  for  twenty  years. 
Not  only  is  the  rig 
simpler  and  more 
easily  handled,  but 
the  boats  are  fair- 
ly sharp,  with  good 
displacement,  so  that 
they  will  cut  through  the  water  with- 
out pounding.  They  have  enough  bal- 
last to  hold  them  up,  and  even  if  knocked 
down  to  their  beam  ends  they  will  right 
when  the  pressure  on  the  sail  is  relieved. 
They  are  good,  able  boats  and,  given  one 
with  a  ceiled  cockpit,  can  stand  anything 
in  the  way  of  weather  that  one  is  apt  to 
be  caught  out  in  during  the  summer. 
In  a  keel  boat  the  danger  of  capsizing  is 
practically    eliminated,    the    most    that 
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could  happen  being  the  carrying  away 
of  mast  or  rigging,  with,  of  course,  the 
danger  which  would  be  consequent  to 
such  a  disaster. 

But  whether  using  a  sloop  or  a  cat 
rig,  be  sure  that  the  boat  and  rigging 
are  well  kept  up,  that  the  sails  are  in 
good  shape,  the  shrouds  kept  taut  and  the 
running  rigging  renewed  whenever  nec- 
essary. It  is  only  by  attention  to  such 
details  that  accidents  are  averted. 
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By  HAROLD  H.  HILTON 

Some  of  the  Elements  that  Enter  into  the  Making  of  a  Satisfactory 

Implement 


N  my  recollection,  which  extends  over 
a  period  of  twenty-odd  years,  there 
have  been  many,  and,  moreover, 
material  changes  in  the  make  and 
shape  of  the  implements  in  use  in 
the  game.  Yet,  considering  the  enor- 
mous strides  the  game  has  made  in  this 
period  of  years  and  the  countless  individ- 
uals who  have  from  time  to  time  at- 
tempted the  task  of  evolving  some  new 
principle  in  the  fashioning  of  golf  clubs 
which  would  revolutionize  the  playing  of 
the  game,  it  is  truly  a  little  remarkable 
that  the  golf  club  of  the  present  day  is 
in  general  principle  much  the  same  as  it 
was  twenty  or  thirty — in  fact,  fifty — 
years  ago.  Moreover,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  these  individuals  with  an 
inventive  turn  of  mind  had,  until  but  a 
short  time  ago,  an  absolutely  free  hand. 
There  were  no  restrictions  as  to  the 
make  and  shape  of  the  golf  club  or  bar 
as  to  the  using  of  mechanical  contriv- 
ances. When  one  sums  up  the  whole 
of  their  deliberations  we  find  that  except 
in  one  or  two  minor  details  the  golf  club 
of  the  present  day  is  much  as  it  was  away 
back  in  the  past  century,  which  suggests 
that  our  forefathers  must  have  had  at 
least  a  comparatively  shrewd  idea  as  to 
the  most  satisfactory  form  of  implement 
with  which  to  propel  through  the  air  a 
circular  object  of  the  size  of  a  golf  ball. 
To  my  mind,  the  most  radical  change 
which  has  taken  place  in  the  shape  of 
golf  clubs  and  the  change  which  has  been 
most  responsible  for  improvement  in  the 
standard  of  play  was  the  introduction  of 
the  bulger,  which  happened  some  twenty- 
three  years  ago.  This  statement  may 
seem  somewhat  remarkable  to  many  golf- 
ers who  do  not  remember  the  days  when 
the  rounded  convex  face  was  all  the  rage, 
as  during  recent  times  this  form  of  club 
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has  gone  almost  clean  out  of  position  and 
one  seldom  comes  across  a  wooden  club 
with  a  true  bulger  face. 

Occasionally  there  is  a  species  of  revi- 
val of  the  club  invented  by  the  late 
Henry  Lamb,  but  the  revival  is  never 
sufficiently  strong  to  suggest  that  the  club 
has  come  back  to  take  its  old  place  in  the 
affections  of  the  public.  The  bulger,  as 
fashioned  by  its  inventor,  is  a  club  of  the 
past;  but  one  sees  its  far-reaching  effect 
in  nearly  every  wooden  club  which  is 
made  in  the  present  day,  as  literally  all 
modern  wooden  clubs  are  fashioned  much 
upon  Mr.  Henry  Lamb's  idea,  with  the 
face  of  the  club  to  be  seen  in  front  of  the 
shaft. 

To  put  the  case  plainly,  the  bulger 
idea  brought  the  whole  structure  of  the 
club  head  forward,  distributing  the  bal- 
ance more  in  the  center  of  the  head.  To 
my  way  of  thinking  this  alteration  in  the 
principles  of  balance  of  the  wooden  club 
has  been  the  greatest  and  most  lasting  im- 
provement in  the  make  and  shape  of  golf 
clubs  within  my  recollection  of  the  game. 

The  recollection  which  many  Ameri- 
can golfers  will  have  of  the  fashion  of 
wooden  club  heads  which  preceded  the 
bulger  stamp  probably  harks  back  to  oc- 
casional glimpses  of  prehistoric-looking 
weapons  with  long,  oblong  heads,  in 
shape  much  like  the  half  of  a  pear, 
with  an  abnormal  length  of  lead  space  at 
the  back  and  with  concave  faces  curved 
inward.  Until  about  1890  this  was  the 
general  form  of  golf  club  head,  and  in 
comparison  with  modern-day  club  heads 
was  a  somewhat  cumbersome  and  ineffi- 
cient weapon  for  hitting  a  golf  ball  really 
hard. 

In  those  days,  however,  the  majority 
of  players  did  not  attempt  to  hit  a  ball 
really  hard,  not  nearly  so  hard  as  the  gen- 
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cral  run  of  players  do  nowadays.  This 
was  not  because  they  were  in  any 
sense  comparatively  deficient  in  physical 
strength  but  for  the  reason  that  the  bal- 
ance of  the  old  stamp  of  club  head  did 
not  lend  itself  to  hard  hitting,  and  the 
man  who  attempted  to  apply  the  maxi- 
mum of  his  physical  powers  with  these 
clubs  (or  one  might  go  further  and  say 
anything  approaching  the  maximum  of 
his  physical  power)  was  taking  more 
than  a  great  risk;  he  was  almost  court- 
ing disaster,  as  the  mere  force  of  the 
blow  and  the  consequent  quickness  of 
the  downward  swing  was  sufficient  to 
make  the  long  head  with  the  balance  to- 
ward the  toe  of  the  club  swing  away. 
Mistiming  was  the  natural  result. 

The  really  long  drivers  in  those  days 
were  invariably  very  wild  drivers;  they 
could  hardly  hope  to  keep  straight.  The 
clubs  they  used  would  not  allow  them 
to.  Nowadays  a  man  can  hit  literally 
as  hard  as  he  likes  without  any  risk  of 
the  club  letting  him  down,  and  most  of 
the  first-class  players  are  quite  aware  of 
this  fact. 

The  game  of  golf  twenty-five  to  forty 
years  ago  was  more  a  game  of  scientific 
persuasion  than  sheer  force;  nowadays  it 
is  the  scientific  application  of  force,  and 
for  this  change  the  alteration  in  the 
shape  and  balance  of  the  club  head  due 
to  the  introduction  of  the  bulger  is  al- 
most altogether  responsible.  With  the 
old-fashioned  club  it  would  have  been 
quite  impossible  for  a  player  to  hit  as 
hard  as  the  majority  of  players  do  now- 
adays, and  at  the  same  time  hope  to  at- 
tain even  a  mediocrity  of  accuracy;  he 
would  have  been  here,  there  and  every- 
where. 

An  improvement  of  comparatively  re- 
cent date  in  connection  with  the  con- 
struction of  wooden  clubs  is  the  method 
of  fastening  the  head  to  the  shaft  by 
the  means  either  of  running  the  shaft 
right  through  the  head  or  of  screwing 
it  into  the  head.  I  believe  this  neat  and 
ingenious  method  of  affixing  the  shaft 
to  the  head  originally  emanated  from 
America,  and  as  a  testimony  to  its  value 
all  club  makers  in  the  world  now  join 
the  shaft  and  the  head  of  the  club  to- 
gether by  this  means. 

Personally,  however3  I  am  not  at  all 


convinced  that  these  socket  clubs,  as 
they  are  termed,  are  the  most  serviceable 
wooden  clubs,  and  I  am  decidedly  in- 
clined to  think  that  the  old-fashioned 
method  of  joining  the  shaft  to  the  head  by 
means  of  glue  and  whipping  is  the  better 
for  utilitarian  purposes,  as  there  is  more 
stability  in  this  class  of  club  than  in  the 
socket  club,  as  the  latter  are  very 
often  too  fragile  for  hard  work  through 
the  green.  It  is  noticeable  in  this  con- 
nection that  the  majority  of  the  leading 
British  professionals  have  at  least  one 
scared  club  in  their  bag. 

I  believe  that  Harry  Vardon  has  al- 
ways remained  faithful  to  the  old-fash- 
ioned method  of  glueing  the  head  to  the 
shaft,  and  he  is  probably  the  most  ac- 
curate driver  of  all  players.  Be  it  said, 
however,  that  the  socket  club  has  certain 
advantages  over  his  scared  brother,  as  he 
is  a  much  neater  looking  club  and  more- 
over is  invariably  possessed  of  a  much 
more  delicate  balance,  and,  perhaps  most 
important  of  all,  the  ball  leaves  the  face 
of  the  socket  club  with  a  rather  sweeter 
feeling  than  it  ever  leaves  the  face  of  a 
scared  club. 

"  Scared  "   Club   the  Better 

I  am  of  the  opinion,  however,  that 
the  latter  is  the  sounder  and  more  utili- 
tarian weapon  of  the  two,  and  I  think 
many  players  would  do  much  better 
work  through  the  green  if  they  would 
discard  the  socket  brassey,  and  in  its 
place  try  an  old-fashioned  scared  club. 
Personally  I  have  never  had  a  brassey 
made  on  the  socket  principle  in  which  I 
had  the  slightest  confidence,  as  directly 
one  encounters  a  heavy  lie  there  always 
seems  such  a  risk  of  the  shaft  buckling, 
and  the  ball  in  consequence  swinging 
off  at  a  tangent. 

These  socket  clubs  are  very  pleasing 
to  play  with  when  the  lie  is  a  good  one, 
but  in  such  cases  there  seems  no  reason 
why  the  player  should  not  use  his  driver. 
Of  course,  against  my  contention  that 
the  scared  club  is  the  most  serviceable 
club  of  the  two,  there  would  seem  to 
be  the  overwhelming  evidence  that  nine- 
teen out  of  twenty  players  and  probably 
in  America  even  a  much  bigger  per- 
centage than  that  use  brassies  made  on 
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the  socket  principle,  but  I  have  an  idea  in 
my  own  mind  that  although  players  may 
not  be  aware  of  the  fact  it  is  the  club 
maker  who  really  decides  the  manner  of 
club  they  shall  play  with. 

It  is  a  simple  task  for  the  club  maker 
to  have  the  head  and  the  shaft  he  is 
going  to  join  together  fashioned  by  ma- 
chinery in  such  a  manner  that  he  has 
only  to  push  the  shaft  through  the  head 
or  screw  the  shaft  into  the  head,  and 
then  wind  round  about  an  inch  of  whip- 
ping. On  the  other  hand,  there  is  a 
certain  degree  of  labor  in  having  to 
carefully  glue  the  head  to  the  shaft,  then 
carefully  file  it  and  finally  lay  on  about 
6  inches  of  whipping.  It  is  not  a  cause 
for  surprise  that  he  should  prefer  to  sell 
the  public  "socket"  clubs  in  preference 
to  "scared"  clubs;  it  is  a  simpler  method, 
a  cheaper  method  and  there  is  less  labor 
involved. 

In  the  selection  of  a  club,  the  player 
should  have  first  of  all  made  up  his  mind 
the  lie  of  club  which  suits  him  best. 
Some  players  prefer  clubs  with  an  up- 
right lie;  in  fact,  they  cannot  play  with 
any  other  class  of  club.  There  are  oth- 
ers who  may  be  able  to  play  with  clubs 
with  a  practically  upright  lie,  but  who 
on  the  other  hand  find  they  invariably 
do  much  better  with  a  club  which  in 
lie  is  comparatively  flat. 

In  my  experience  I  have  found  that 
the  majority  of  players  have  no  very  def- 
inite or  decided  idea  as  to  the  lie  of  club 
which  suits  their  style  and  physique,  they 
invariably  have  some  species  of  hazy  idea 
of  a  club  which  they  once  possessed 
which  suited  them  admirably,  but  they 
never  seem  to  be  able  to  quite  recollect 
the  exact  lie  of  that  club.  They  do  not 
seem  to  realize  that  the  question  of  the 
lie  of  the  club  and  the  way  that  the  head 
sits  on  the  ground  make  all  the  differ- 
ence as  to  whether  it  will  be  suitable 
to  their  style  of  play  or  not. 

Many  a  time  have  I  seen  a  golfer 
come  out  of  a  store  or  shop  with  a  club 
in  his  hands  which  he  is  convinced  will 
suit  him  admirably.  He  has  been 
prompted  to  purchase  it  on  a  question  of 
appearance  or  perhaps  in  a  certain  de- 
gree on  the  point  of  feel  and  balance, 
and  he  flatters  himself  that  he  has 
gained  possession  of  a  very  superior  ar- 


ticle. Perhaps  he  has,  but  his  practical 
experience  of  this  superior  article  is  never 
satisfactory  or  gratifying,  and  he  is  at  a 
loss  to  find  a  reason  for  this  failure.  If 
he  will  only  take  the  trouble  to  com- 
pare the  instrument  with  those  with 
which  he  has  accomplished  satisfactory 
work  in  the  past  he  will  probably  find 
that  the  lie  of  the  new  purchase  is 
entirely  different  from  those  he  has 
been  in  the  habit  of  using.  To  any- 
one who  has  been  in  the  habit  of  han- 
dling golf  clubs  all  his  life  it  is  not  a 
difficult  matter  to  arrive  at  a  fairly  cor- 
rect diagnosis  of  the  lie  of  a  club  by  the 
aid  of  eyesight  and  touch  alone.  Many 
golfers,  however,  either  are  not  naturally 
gifted  with  this  talent  of  judgment,  or 
if  so  they  have  refused  to  develop  it, 
with  the  result  that  they  are  very  prone 
to  make  the  most  egregious  of  blunders 
when  purchasing  clubs. 

Learning   the  Lie   of  the   Club 

Far  the  best  thing  for  a  player  is  to 
assimilate  in  his  mind  the  lie  of  the  club 
which  suits  him  best.  This  only  re- 
quires a  certain  degree  of  study  of  the 
clubs  which  have  from  time  to  time 
suited  him.  Eventually  he  will  know 
almost  instinctively  whether  a  club  is 
suitable  to  his  style  or  not  and  if  he  is 
gifted  with  this  developed  instinct  it  will 
save  him  from  a  great  deal  of  worry,  and 
moreover  tend  to  retard  the  growth  of 
the  forest  of  useless,  discarded  clubs 
which  nearly  every  ardent  golfer  in  this 
world  is  possessed  of. 

The  professional  golfer  does  not  exist 
by  the  sale  of  clubs  which  the  golfer  uses 
but  more  by  the  sale  of  clubs  which  the 
purchaser  does  not  use  and  probably 
never  will  use.  I  know  personally  that 
out  of  every  six  or  seven  clubs  which 
come  into  my  possession  from  time  to 
time  not  more  than  one  ever  finds  itself 
in  my  bag  as  a  regular  occupant. 

If  the  golfer  has  any  doubt  as  to  the 
lie  of  a  wooden  club  he  is  about  to  pur- 
chase there  is  always  one  way  of  testing 
its  suitability,  and  that  is  to  take  a  club 
out  of  his  set  and  resting  the  head  of 
his  own  club  and  the  head  of  the  one  on 
approval  on  the  ground  side  by  side  to 
press  hard  upon  the  upper  surface  of  the 
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two  heads  with  a  flat  object.  Then  he 
can  judge  the  lie  of  the  new  club  by 
the  angle  at  which  the  shaft  stands  from 
the  floor.  It  is  not  altogether  an  abso- 
lutely infallible  test,  but  on  the  whole  it 
is  a  fairly  sure  one. 

In  the  old  days  of  the  scared  club  it 
was  not  altogether  a  difficult  task  to  alter 
the  lie  of  a  wooden  club  as  one  had  to 
merely  sever  the  shaft  from  the  head  and 
alter  the  angle  of  the  scare  on  the  head, 
but  it  was  not  always  a  satisfactory  pro- 
ceeding. On  the  other  hand,  it  is  lit- 
erally an  impossibility  to  alter  the  lie 
of  a  present-day  socket  club  since  the 
delicate  workmanship  where  the  shaft 
joins  the  head  precludes  the  possibility 
of  any  material  alteration  of  the  angle  at 
which  the  shaft  enters  the  head.  Once 
one  has  bought  a  socket  club  it  must 
remain  as  regards  the  lie  thereof  much 
the  same  for  the  remainder  of  its  days. 

It  is,  however,  a  comparatively  simple 
matter  to  alter  the  lie  of  an  iron  club, 
as  any  accomplished  workman  will  put 
the  nose  of  the  club  in  a  vise,  and  with 
one  or  two  carefully  dealt  blows  with 
a  wooden  mallet  alter  a  flat  lying  head 
into  an  upright  lying  head,  and  vice 
versa,  if  this  is  the  change  required. 
Again  the  judicious  use  of  a  file  may  do 
much  for  the  head  of  an  iron  club,  and 
many  an  unpromising,  clumsy  looking 
weapon  I  have  seen  changed  into  a  real 
gentleman  of  aristocratic  appearance  by 
the  aid  of  a  file  and  a  certain  degree  of 
labor. 

Personally  I  never  buy  a  small  headed 
iron  club;  not  altogether  for  the  reason 
that  I  am  adverse  to  using  small  headed 
clubs,  but  simply  because  a  big  headed 
iron  club  supplies  me  with  material  to 
work  upon  with  a  file.  I  have  got  the 
metal  there  and  I  can  work  upon  it  until 
I  have  got  that  iron  head  to  my  liking, 
and  very  few  of  the  iron  heads  I  have 
ever  used  have  been  altogether  innocent 
of  the  touch  of  the  file. 

I  must  acknowledge  to  having  spoilt 
one  or  two  iron  heads  in  my  attempts 
to  improve  upon  them,  but  that  was  in 
my  younger  and  less  experienced  days 
and  I  have  since  accumulated  wisdom  by 
the  light  of  such  disasters  and  have 
learnt  the  lesson  of  knowing  when  to 
"leave  well  alone." 


When  I  select  iron  clubs  I  invari- 
ably select  them  with  large  and  heavy 
heads,  so  that  I  can  reduce  them  to  my 
liking. 

When  I  select  wooden  clubs  I  in- 
variably select  them  with  the  face  of  the 
club  showing  well  in  front  of  the  angle 
of  the  shaft  as  then  I  can  file  the  face 
away  until  it  is  to  my  liking.  If  there 
is  too  much  of  a  golf  club  it  is  an  easy 
matter  to  take  the  superfluous  matter 
away.  If  there  is  not  sufficient  of  a  golf 
club,  it  is  not  at  all  an  easy  matter 
to  add  thereto,  and  moreover  seldom 
proves  a  satisfactory  method  of  altering 
a  club. 

The  Shaft's  the  Thing 

It  has  been  said  that  a  good  shaft  is 
a  pearl  beyond  price  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  in  connection  with 
clubs  which  are  made  of  wood  the  shaft 
is  the  main  essential  toward  the  making 
of  a  completely  successful  club,  and  that 
it  is  of  no  avail  to  have  in  your  posses- 
sion one  of  the  best  balanced  and  most 
beautifully  modelled  heads  imaginable 
without  it  is  allied  to  a  shaft  which  can 
do  its  talents  justice. 

It  is  quite  possible  to  have  a  really 
good  shaft  attached  to  a  beautifully  bal- 
anced head,  and  yet  have  the  result  of 
this  alliance  turn  out  anything  but  satis- 
factory, as  it  may  be  that  the  head  is  too 
light  to  bring  out  the  real  qualities  of 
the  shaft.  On  the  other  hand,  many 
really  good  shafts  are  not  sufficiently 
strong  for  the  club  heads  they  are  allied 
to,  and  in  the  process  of  the  downward 
swing  are  apt  to  give,  with  the  conse- 
quence that  the  club  head  is  left  behind, 
so  to  speak,  and  arrives  at  the  ball  a 
little   later  than  the  player  anticipated. 

This  class  of  club  is  always  a  dan- 
gerous weapon,  as  on  occasions  the  player 
will  find  that  he  will  slice  abnormally 
with  it,  and  the  harder  he  tries  to  hit 
the  ball  the  farther  he  will  propel  the 
ball  to  the  right.  Personally  I  invariably 
put  on  one  side  the  club  which  develops 
the  habit  of  pushing  the  ball  out  on  the 
off  side  of  the  course;  it  may  have  been 
a  good  servant  once,  but  there  is  a  limit 
to  the  life  of  even  the  very  finest -of 
shafts,  and  a  time  is  sure  to  come  when 
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it  loses  sufficient  of  its  natural  rigidity  to 
fail  to  keep  the  club  head  in  its  correct 
position  on  the  downward  swing. 

I  know  it  is  hard,  very  hard,  to  put  on 
one  side  an  old  and  trusted  friend  and  at 
the  moment  I  can  speak  feelingly  on  the 
subject,  as  in  a  driver  which  has  been 
my  constant  companion  for  over  four 
years  is  a  shaft  which  is  giving  the  most 
evident  indications  that  it  is  not  now 
strong  enough  for  the  work  it  has  to  do, 
every  now  and  then  a  tee  shot  will  career 
out  to  the  right  something  like  sixty  or 
eighty  yards  from  the  intended  line  of 
flight  and  although  the  fault  may  in  a 
certain  degree  be  that  of  the  man  wield- 
ing the  club,  still  I  prefer  to  use  a  club 
which  is  a  little  less  apt  to  accentuate 
my  failings.  A  shaft  which  has  once 
gone  "weak"  is  always  treacherous  and 
is  best  put  on  one  side. 

Whilst  a  good  shaft  will  literally  make 
any  wooden  club  provided  the  head  is 
correctly  weighted  to  bring  out  qualities 
in  the  shaft,  on  the  other  hand  the  very 
finest  shaft  in  the  world  will  be  of  no 
use  in  an  iron  club  unless  the  combina- 
tion of  head  and  shaft  is  a  happy  one,  and 
from  my  experience  I  have  found  that 
this  matter  of  happy  combination  be- 
tween the  two  integral  parts  of  an  iron 
club  is  a  question  of  pure  chance,  and 
that  on  many  occasions  a  real  first-class 
shaft  allied  to  an  apparently  beautifully 
modelled  and  balanced  iron  head  results 
in  a  combination  which  as  an  effective 
weapon  proves  an  absolute  failure. 

This  failure  is  not  the  fault  of  the 
shaft,  and  moreover  it  is  not  the  fault  of 
the  head ;  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  for 
some  reason  or  other  this  particular  head 
and  this  particular  shaft  do  not  hit  it 
off  as  a  combination.  How  often  does 
one  see  a  player  performing  with  an  ap- 
proaching club,  the  shaft  of  which 
through  continual  use  has  become  warped 
and  bent.  On  a  mere  matter  of  appear- 
ance the  club  would  appear  to  be  just  as 
indifferent  a  weapon  as  it  is  possible  to 
imagine  a  club  to  be,  but  it  supplies  an 
example  of  one  of  these  happy  alliances 
which  in  the  light  of  its  own  success  can 
afford  to  laugh  at  the  accepted  principles 
and  theories  of  club  making. 

Occasionally  a  player  who  is  in  posses- 
sion  of   one  of   these   weird,   impossible 


looking  clubs  is  convinced  by  some  well- 
meaning  friend  that  this  old  shaft  of  his 
is  "done  for"  and  that  it  would  be  wfse 
for  him  to  have  a  new  shaft  put  in  the 
club.  It  invariably  happens  that  it  was 
an  ill  day  for  the  possessor  of  the  club 
when  he  listened  to  this  well-meaning 
advice  as  it  is  seldom,  very  seldom  in- 
deed, that  one  can  get  a  new  shaft  put 
into  an  iron  club  that  will  prove  as  re- 
liable or  serviceable  as  the  old  and  trust- 
ed friend. 

I  once  had  a  vivid  experience  of  the 
truth  of  this  statement.  I  had  an  iron 
club  with  which  I  played  all  manner  of 
shots,  a  species  of  "maid  of  all  work" 
which  seldom  let  me  down.  A  day 
came  when  I  thought  that  the  shaft  was 
becoming  a  little  past  its  best,  and  in  the 
belief  that  the  merit  of  the  club  lay  in 
the  head  I  had  no  hesitation  in  having 
the  original  shaft  taken  out  and  a  new 
one  put  in.  The  result  was  not  at  all 
happy,  and  in  consequence  I  decided  to 
have  the  old  shaft  resurrected,  but  unfor- 
tunately it  could  not  be  found;  it  had 
disappeared  from  the  club-maker's  shop, 
as  so  many  apparently  worthless  shafts 
do.  Well,  I  tried  another  new  shaft  in 
that  head  and  still  another  until  no  less 
than  eight  new  shafts  had  been  fastened 
into  that  head  but  not  in  one  single  in- 
stance did  the  combination  prove  as  satis- 
factory as  the  original  one  which  I  had 
so  rudely  severed. 

Eventually  I  gave  that  iron  head  away 
in  disgust,  and  the  man  I  gave  it  to 
promptly  allied  it  to  an  old  shaft  he  had 
lying  by,  and  he  told  me  some  three  years 
afterward  that  never  in  his  life  had  he 
had  an  iron  club  to  equal  it.  It  was  just 
the  question  of  glorious  chance;  I  had 
thrown  a  prize  away  and  then  drawn 
eight  blanks ;  he  had  found  another  prize 
at  the  first  attempt.  But  this  has  been 
my  experience  all  through  my  career,  and 
once  a  player  is  in  possession  of  an  iron 
club  which  suits  him  and  has  done  him 
real  good  service  he  should  not  tamper 
with  it  however  crooked  or  bent  the  shaft 
may  have  become  and  moreover  should 
not  give  it  away,  as  he  may  live  to  repent 
the  day.  A  good  iron  club  is  of  more 
value  than  half  a  dozen  good  wooden 
clubs,  as  the  latter  are  not  at  all  difficult 
to  replace ;  an  iron  club  always  is. 
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A   PEACEFUL   VALE 

IT  is  not  necessary  always  for  Ameri- 
cans to  go  to  England  to  find 
peace,  but  a  recent  experience 
leads  to  the  belief  that  it  is  easier  to  hit 
upon  complete,  idyllic  quiet  there  than 
here.  We  have  our  peaceful  vales  in 
America,  but  they  are  often  remote  and 
frequently  bear  the  scars  of  the  lumber- 
man's axe. 

Two  wandering  Americans  recently 
spent  a  restful  two  days  in  the  New 
Forest — hence  the  conclusion  suggested 
above.  Probably  not  many  of  our  travel- 
ing friends  know — or  perhaps  care — how 
close  this  old  world  forest  of  hoary  tra- 
dition lies  to  the  great  lanes  of  travel. 
When  your  steamer  lands  you  at 
Southampton  you  are  within  less  than 
half  an  hour's  ride  by  rail  of  the  borders 
of  the  New  Forest.  Just  a  step  to  the 
westward  and  there  you  are.  To  the 
south  lie  Bournemouth  and  Weymouth 
and  the  motors  whirr  over  the  highroad 
through  the  forest  en  route  to  the  chan- 
nel resorts.  But  in  two  minutes  you  can 
bury  the  dusty  road  behind  barriers  of 
living  green  and  the  burr  of  the  motors 
sinks  into  nothing. 

The  first  feature  to  impress  itself  on 
the  American  mind  is  the  scrupulous 
care  with  which  down  timber  is  cleared 
away,  brooks  kept  to  their  banks,  foot- 
bridges repaired,  and  underbrush  kept  in 
order.  And  yet  it  is  not  the  meticulous 
prinking  and  preening  of  a  city  park  that 
offends  the  eye  with  hints  of  "no  thor- 
oughfare." Much  of  this  is  virgin  for- 
est, for  it  was  crown  land  first  in  the 
days  of  William  Rufus.     Farther  on  in 


the  forest  they  will  show  you  the  "Rufus 
stone"  marking  the  place  where  an 
indignant  and  spoliated  Saxon  squared 
accounts  with  William  for  good  and 
all. 

Many  of  the  gnarled  and  spreading 
old  oaks  that  adorn  the  forest  uplands 
probably  saw  Rufus  and  his  huntsmen — 
at  least  they  bear  every  mark  of  such 
age.  The  birch  and  beech  were  in  full 
foliage  and  the  larch  was  not  far  be- 
hind when  our  two  Americans  happened 
along.  Everywhere  were  bushes  and 
small  trees  of  holly.  Underbrush  of 
hazel  and  other  bushes  is  allowed  to  re- 
main here  and  there,  enclosing  small 
glades  that  open  now  and  then  to 
longer  vistas.  One  such  led  the  gaze 
down  a  hillside  and  across  ten  miles  of 
lowland  and  rolling,  gorse-dotted  moor 
to  a  dim  blue  line  of  hills  with  a 
white  ribbon  of  a  road  climbing  to  the 
crest. 

It  would  be  impossible  to  imagine  a 
forest  of  as  limited  area  —  less  than 
100,000  acres — with  so  much  charm  of 
variety  and  individuality.  Here  is  a 
grove  of  towering,  straight-trunked 
pines — planted  undoubtedly,  but  so  long 
ago  that  the  sense  of  artificiality  has  long 
since  worn  away.  There  is  a  ridge 
crowned  with  beautiful,  widely  sepa- 
rated oaks — the  green  turf  starred  with 
bluebells  and  violets.  In  the  little, 
moist  valley  below  the  ridge  are  elms, 
willows,  and  another  constantly  recur- 
ring tree  that  the  Americans  were  not 
dendrologists  enough  to  identify. 

But  the  prime  joy  of  the  New  Forest 
is  the  birds.     Never  mind   the  names. 
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Call  them  thrush,  robin,  linnet,  mavis, 
anything  you  please.  The  important 
fact  is  that  wherever  you  go  through 
the  forest  you  are  surrounded  by  a  feath- 
ered chorus.  Even  the  call  of  the  rooks 
blends  into  the  general  harmony  at  a 
little  distance  in  a  not  displeasing  fash- 
ion. 

When  you  must  eat  or  sleep,  tucked 
away  in  the  forest  are  quantities  of  lit- 
tle villages,  Lyndhurst,  Brockenhurst, 
Ringwood,  and  the  like,  quaint,  quiet 
hamlets  with  hedgerowed  lanes  and  un- 
obtrusive little  cottages.  The  hotels  are 
not  dear  and,  speaking  for  one  of  them 
at  least,  ready  to  compete  for  the  stand- 
ard of  quiet  comfort  and  cleanly  ease 
with  the  country  hotels  of  any  land 
under  the  sun,  bar  none. 

LEARN    TO    SWIM 

THIS  is  the  season  for  the  warn- 
ing that  stands  at  the  head  of 
this  paragraph.  Soon  the  news- 
papers will  begin  to  chronicle  deaths  by 
drowning  at  the  seashore  and  on  the 
lakes.  Most  of  them  will  be  inexcusable 
and  unnecessary.  Given  a  little  swim- 
ming skill  and  self-possession,  and  the 
human  body  becomes  surprisingly  buoy- 
ant. Nor  is  it  difficult  to  acquire  the 
necessary  skill.  Most  of  us  work  too 
hard  when  we  swim.  Take  it  easy.  It 
is  unnecessary  to  make  more  than  one 
stroke  at  a  time.  Most  of  us  try  to 
take  two  or  three  and  panic  seizes  us 
because  we  are  unable  to  lift  our  bodies 
clear  out  of  the  water. 

Above  all,  be  careful  of  the  surf. 
Watch  the  waves  pounding  against  a 
breakwater  or  the  end  of  a  pier  and  you 
will  have  some  idea  of  the  power  of  a 
solid  mass  of  green  water.  Stay  inside 
the  ropes  on  the  bathing  beach  until  you 
are  as  good  a  swimmer  as  the  lifeguard 
himself.  Then  keep  on  staying  inside 
for  a  season  or  two  and  you  will  have  a 
reasonably  secure  factor  of  safety. 

NOW  is  the  time  to  buy  a  base- 
ball  team.      We're   not  naming 
any  names,  but  there  does  seem 
to  be  a  limit  to  the  number  of  leagues 
that   baseball    enthusiasm    will    support. 


ENOUGH  OF  BOUNTIES 

IT  is  about  time  our  states  abandoned 
the  antiquated  and  useless  system  of 
bounties  for  the  killing  of  wild  ani- 
mals. It  is  doubtful  if  it  has  ever  con- 
tributed materially  toward  ridding  us  of 
any  really  undesirable  vermin  and  the 
amount  of  harm  that  has  been  done  is 
uncalculable.  The  fox  and  black  bear 
should  never  have  been  made  the  prey 
of  the  bounty-hunters,  and  there  is  noth- 
ing to  indicate  that  the  numbers  of 
coyotes,  ground  squirrels,  or  prairie  dogs 
have  been  appreciably  reduced  by  the 
price  set  on  their  heads. 

The  system  conduces  to  fraud  and  the 
depleting  of  state  treasuries  and  lends 
quite  unneeded  emphasis  to  the  idea  of 
indiscriminate  killing.  It  is  not  the  busi- 
ness of  the  state  at  this  day  to  encourage 
the  killing  of  any  animals,  good  or  bad. 
Those  which  are  bad  will  be  exter- 
minated soon  enough  by  the  parties  in  in- 
terest— if  the  interest  is  sufficiently 
jeopardized.  Furthermore,  with  all  due 
respect,  we  are  not  entirely  willing  to 
permit  state  legislatures  to  decide  for  us 
in  every  case  what  particular  citizens  of 
the  animal  world  are  deserving  of  the 
extreme  penalty.  It  is  much  better  to 
assume  that  all  are  innocent  until  def- 
initely and  beyond  doubt  proven  guilty. 

LEARNING  TO  TRAVEL 

NEW  YORK  had  a  Travel  Show 
last  May.  The  idea  is  a  good 
one.  Few  of  us  really  know 
how,  where  and  when  to  travel.  It  is 
really  a  fine  art  in  its  highest  develop- 
ment, even  in  these  days  when  a  thou- 
sand agencies  contribute  to  the  ease,  com- 
fort and  safety  of  those  who  would  go 
a-wandering. 

The  prime  maxims  of  the  comfortable 
traveler  are:  Don't  expect  too  much; 
and  don't  worry.  Sight-seeing  has  a 
tendency  to  benumb  the  appreciative 
faculties  and  to  frazzle  the  nerves. 
Therefore  there  will  be  many  times  when 
age  or  beauty  or  grandeur  will  fail  to 
fill  you  with  the  awe  that  should  be 
yours.  Exercise  your  powers  of  discrim- 
ination. Beware  the  condition  of  the 
woman  who  declared  that  the  two  "pret- 
tiest"   things    she    had    ever   seen    were 
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the  Venus  di  Milo  and  Niagara  Falls. 
If  you  worry,  your  enjoyment  will 
be  half  gone  at  the  start.  It  is  inevitable 
that  trunks  should  go  astray — but  they 
come  back  again.  Trains  will  be  missed, 
but  there  are  other  trains.  Boats  are 
late  in  reaching  the  dock — but  then  boats 
are  usually  late  in  reaching  the  dock. 
It's  all  part  of  the  game.  So  don't  ex- 
pect too  much;  and  don't  worry. 


T 


WILBUR   WRIGHT 

HE  simple  headline  in  the  news- 
papers, Wilbur  Wright  Dead, 
carried  with  it  a  keen  sense  of 
personal  loss  and  regret  to  many  thou- 
sands who  had  never  been  nearer  the 
Dayton  aviator  than  a  newspaper  ac- 
count of  his  work.  In  a  peculiar  sense 
this  is  an  untimely  death.  Much  had 
been  done,  but  many  problems  remained 
to  be  solved — notably  that  of  strict 
"man-flight"  on  which  the  Wright 
brothers  are  reported  to  have  been  work- 
ing for  several  months. 

To  attempt  to  apportion  the  credit 
for  their  achievements  between  the  two 
brothers  would  probably  be  unfair  to  one 
or  the  other.  Theirs  was  a  remarkably 
close  partnership  and  all  their  conclu- 
sions were  the  result  of  mutual  discus- 
sion and  experiment.  They  themselves 
would  probably  have  been  unable  to  say 
which  was  responsible  for  any  one  idea. 
The  work  will  go  on,  but  the  partner- 
ship that  meant  so  much  to  the  world  of 
aviation  has  been  dissolved. 

It  was  Wilbur  Wright  who  first 
caught  the  French  imagination.  Impas- 
sive, taciturn,  unimpressed  by  the  honors 
that  were  put  in  his  way,  he  went  to 
France  to  fly — and  he  flew.  It  is  too 
early  to  estimate  the  extent  of  the 
achievements  of  these  two  brothers — for 
it  is  impossible  to  think  of  them  sepa- 
rately even  now.  Apparently  their 
greatest  contribution  has  been  in  the  di- 
rection of  improved  control.  The  warp- 
ing of  the  ailerons  and  the  reduction  in 
the  size  of  the  horizontal  lifting  planes 


have   marked   definite  stages   in   the  ad- 
vance of  aviation. 

When  other  flyers  were  crazy  over 
speed  and  altitude  the  Wright  brothers 
announced  that  the  real  test  was  not 
how  fast  you  could  go  but  how  slow. 
And  yet  their  machines  could  do  any- 
thing that  any  other  machine  could  do, 
and  usually  do  it  with  greater  ease  and 
safety.  They  have  been  throughout  an 
influence  for  sanity  and  conservatism  in 
flying,  a  barrier  in  the  way  of  the  hip- 
podrome craze  that  at  one  time  threat- 
ened to  degrade  the  art  of  flying  to  the 
level  of  automobile  racing. 

HOW  SHE  KNEW 

AS  our  grandmothers  used  to  say, 
this  is  a  true  story.  They  were 
on  their  wedding  journey  and  the 
train  had  just  reached  Pisa.  He  and  she 
descended  from  the  compartment,  fol- 
lowed by  two  other,  more-traveled 
Americans.  Sauntering  slowly  through 
the  station,  they  halted  to  view  the  land- 
scape o'er  and  perhaps  to  consider  the 
carriage  question.  Suddenly  she  seized 
his  arm. 

"John,  dear,"  she  exclaimed,  "we've 
been  here  before." 

"Nonsense,  dear,"  said  he.  "Why  do 
you  think  so?" 

"I  tell  you  we  have,"  she  repeated. 
"I  remember  the  funny  little  old  woman 
in  the  newspaper  kiosk  over  there." 

OUR  English  friends  have  had  sev- 
eral unkind  things  to  say  at  the 
expense  of  Senator  Smith  and 
the  American  Titanic  inquiry.  At  any 
rate,  the  investigating  body  over  here 
was  not  the  same  body  that  should  have 
been  on  trial.  Aside  from  the  criminal 
carelessness  of  the  man  or  men  respon- 
sible for  driving  the  Titanic  at  full 
speed  through  the  berg  haunted  area, 
the  most  blame  attaches  to  the  anti- 
quated regulations  of  the  Board  of 
Trade,  and  the  Board  of  Trade  is  now 
conducting  the  English  inquiry. 
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Track   Athletics 

THE  Yale-Princeton  dual  track  meet  held 
at  Yale  Field,  New  Haven,  on  May 
nth  resulted  in  a  tied  score,  58^  to  58^. 
The  tally  stood  58^  to  49^  in  favor  of 
Princeton  at  the  start  of  the  broad  jump 
which  was  the  last  event  of  the  day,  where- 
upon all  three  of  the  Yale  entrants  won 
places,  thereby  rescuing  their  team  from  a 
defeat.  Yale  won  the  greater  number  of  first 
places. 

Cornell  won  a  triangular  field  and  track 
meet  from  Columbia  and  the  Navy  at  Annap- 
olis on  May  nth  by  a  substantial  margin. 
The  Ithacans  scored  48  points  against  the 
41^  and  27 J/2  points  of  Columbia  and  the 
Academy  team,  respectively. 

Dartmouth  lost  its  annual  dual  meet  with 
Harvard,  held  at  Cambridge  on  May  nth, 
by  a  margin  of  16  points,  the  score  being 
66J/2  to  50^.  The  Dartmouth  team  failed  to 
show  its  expected  strength  in  the  field  events, 
thus  giving  to  Harvard  a  number  of  unex- 
pected first  places. 

In  a  triangular  track  meet  held  at  Phila- 
delphia, May  nth,  the  University  of  Pennsyl- 
vania defeated  the  combined  teams  of  the 
Carlisle  Indian  School  and  the  Carnegie 
Technical  School  of  Pittsburgh  by  a  score  of 
85  points  to  32.  The  individual  star  of  the  day 
was  Thorpe,  the  Indian,  who  won  the  shot- 
put,  high  jump  and  220-yard  hurdles,  and 
was  second  in  the  broad  jump  and  120-yard 
hurdle,  and  third  in  the  100-yard  dash, 

Wesleyan  won  its  annual  dual  meet  from 
Lafayette  on  May  nth  by  a  score  of  68  to  59. 

Two  South  Atlantic  records  were  bested 
in  the  dual  track  meet  between  Johns  Hop- 
kins and  the  University  of  Virginia  at  Char- 
lottesville, Va.,  on  May  nth,  which  was  won 
by  Virginia  with  a  score  of  49  points  to  Johns 
Hopkins'  39.  The  record  events  were  the  half 
mile,   which   was  run   by   Cooke   in   1  :§g  4-5, 
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and   the   broad  jump,   won  by  Walters,  with 
a  mark  of  23  feet  2  inches. 

A  new  fifteen-mile  Marathon  world's  rec- 
ord of  1  hour  18  minutes  and  15  seconds  was 
set  by  Arthur  Edwin  Wood,  the  English  dis- 
tance runner,  in  the  professional  champion- 
ship race  held  at  Celtic  Park,  New  York, 
May  5th.  The  former  world's  record  of 
1:20:04  3-5  was  made  by  an  amateur,  Fred 
Appleby,  at  Stamford  Bridge,  London,  while 
the  American  amateur  record  is  1:25:15. 

In  the  annual  track  games  between  the 
Columbia  Freshmen  and  the  De  Witt  Clinton 
High  School,  held  on  May  6th,  two  Colum- 
bia boys  scored  an  aggregate  of  36  points. 
They  were  F.  L.  Brady  and  A.  L.  Graham. 
The  freshmen  won  the  meet  by  a  score  of 
5S  to  31. 

Columbia  nearly  made  a  clean  sweep  in 
the  Metropolitan  intercollegiate  track  cham- 
pionship held  on  South  Field,  New  York, 
April  20th,  by  scoring  102^  points  out  of 
a  possible  117.  New  York  University  took 
n  points,  and  the  College  of  the  City  of 
New  York  the  remaining  iJ/2  points. 

Three  world's  records  were  broken  in  the 
games  held  May  26th  at  Celtic  Park,  New 
York,  the  home  of  the  Irish-American  Ath- 
letic Club.  James  Duncan  threw  the  dis- 
cus a  distance  of  156  feet  1  inch,  thereby 
eclipsing  the  former  record  of  143  feet  4 
inches,  recently  made  by  E.  Wilieson  at 
Stockholm.  Abel  R.  Kiviat  ran  the  1,500- 
meter  race  in  3 :59  1-5.  The  best  time  of 
"Pony"  Wilson,  of  England,  the  previous 
champion,  was  3 :59  4-5.  Louis  Scott  low- 
ered the  best  previous  record  for  5,000 
meters — 15:11  2-5,  made  by  Jean  Boulin,  of 
France — to  15:06  2-5. 

The  intercollegiate  track  and  field  games 
held  on  Franklin  Field,  Philadelphia,  June 
1st,  resulted  in  a  victory  for  Pennsylvania 
and  the  establishing  of  five  new  records.  The 
scoring  by  points  of  the  various  colleges  com- 
peting   was    as    follows:       Pennsylvania    28, 
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Cornell  i7T/>,  Michigan  15,  Columbia  13, 
Harvard  13,  Syracuse  12,  Dartmouth  n1/', 
Yale  10,  Wesleyan  7,  Brown  6,  Princeton  5, 
Rutgers  2,  Bowdoin  2,  Massachusetts  Insti- 
tute of  Technology  1.  R.  A.  Gardner,  of 
Yale  eclipsed  Leland  Scott's  former  record  of 
12  feet  io^jj  inches  in  the  pole  vault  by  clear- 
ing the  bar  at  13  feet  1  inch.  The  quarter- 
mile  record  was  lowered  by  Charles  D.  Reid- 
path,  Syracuse,  to  48  seconds,  the  former  rec- 
ord of  48  4-5  having  been  held  jointly  by 
J.  B.  Taylor,  Pennsylvania,  and  D.  B.  Young, 
Amherst.  John  Paul  Jones,  of  Cornell,  im- 
proved by  one  second  upon  his  own  time  in 
the  half  mile  by  covering  the  distance  in 
i:53  4"5>  Russell  Lawrence  Beatty,  of  Co- 
lumbia, broke  the  record  for  the  1 6-pound 
shot  by  a  put  of  48  feet  io^4  inches;  and 
P.  R.  Withington,  Harvard,  beat  "Tel." 
Berna's  best  time  for  the  two-mile  run,  cov- 
ering the  distance  in  9:24  2-5. 

Baseball 

P  RINCETON  lost  to  Cornell  by  the  score 
*■  of  3  to  2  the  game  played  on  the 
grounds  of  the  former  university,  May  12th, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  inauguration  of  Presi- 
dent Hibben,  of  Princeton. 

Syracuse  University  defeated  Michigan, 
May  20th,  by  a  score  of  7  to  4. 

Holy  Cross  defeated  Harvard  at  Worces- 
ter on  May  nth  by  a  score  of  7  to  5. 

Yale  and  Pennsylvania  played  a  tie  game 
of  12  innings  at  New  Haven  on  May  nth. 
Score  3  to  3. 

Brown  University  won  an  eleven  inning 
game  from  Harvard  at  Cambridge  on  May 
22nd  by  a  score  of  5  to  4. 

West  Point  defeated  Michigan  on  May  22d 
in  a  seven  inning  game  by  a  score  of  12  to  4. 

Fordham  University  defeated  the  team  of 
the  University  of  Hawaii  by  a  score  of  3 
to  o  in  a  game  played  at  the  Polo  Grounds, 
New  York  City,  May  22d.  The  Islanders 
proved  remarkably  fast  fielders  but  indiffer- 
ent batsmen. 


Fordham  defeated  <  u-mgetown  University, 

May  nth,  score  6  to  2. 


Miscellaneous 

'TpIIE  Yale  golf  team  defeated  Princeton 
-"■  in  their  annual  match  at  the  Apawamis 
Club  by  winning  4  out  of  6  matches.  A  fea- 
ture was  the  match  between  Stanley  and 
Seckel.  The  competition  had  reached  the  last 
green  where  Seckel  laid  his  man  a  half 
stymie.  The  Yale  player  in  attempting  to 
putt  past  his  opponent's  ball  knocked  it  into 
the  cup,  which  gave  the  Princetonian  the 
match  by  2  up. 

A  spirited  game  of  polo  was  played  at 
Meadow  Brook,  L.  I.,  on  May  20th  between 
a  team  made  up  of  women  and  one  com- 
posed of  men  players.     The  ladies  won. 

Miss  Adelaide  Baylis,  of  New  York,  won 
the  Women's  National  Fencing  Champion- 
ship title  as  a  result  of  the  contest  held  at 
the  Hotel  Astor,  New  York  City,  April  27th. 
This  was  the  first  time  that  the  title  had  ever 
been   awarded. 

The  Yale  gun  team  easily  defeated  Har- 
vard in  a  match  shot  over  the  Yale  field 
traps  May  nth,  breaking  214  clay  birds  to 
the  141  of  the  Crimson. 

The  army  aviators  at  the  Government 
aerodrome,  at  College  Park,  Md.,  opened  the 
flying  season  on  May  6th  with  a  successful 
flight  by  four  military  aviators  in  three 
aeroplanes.  The  course  was  thirty  miles 
from  College  Park  to  the  Chevy  Chase  Club 
and  return  and  was  negotiated  in  an  hour 
and  a  half,  including  the  stop  for  an  exhibi- 
tion at  Chevy  Chase.  Those  participating  in 
the  flight  were  Capt.  Charles  De  Forest 
Chandler,  in  the  old  Army  Wright  biplane; 
Lieut.  Thomas  De  W.  Milling,  of  the 
Fifteenth  Cavalry,  piloting  one  of  the  new 
Burgess-Wright  aeroplanes,  with  Lieut. 
Roy  C.  Kirtland,  of  the  Fourteenth  Infantry, 
as  his  passenger,  and  Capt.  Paul  W.  Beck, 
of  the  Signal  Corps,  piloting  the  Curtiss  bi- 
plane. 


Rutgers  won  a  well-played  game  from 
New  York  University  at  New  Brunswick, 
May  nth,  by  a  score  of  6  to  1. 


The  fourth  annual  competition  for  the 
Astor  Cup  and  the  Interscholastic  Rifle 
Shooting  Championship  of  the   United   States 
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gallery  ranges  was  shot  during  the  period 
of  April  12th  to  20th.  Eighteen  teams  com- 
peted, which  was  one  less  than  last  year. 
For  the  second  consecutive  year  the  match 
was  won  by  the  Iowa  City  (Iowa)  High 
School.  The  excellent  work  of  the  five  boys 
composing  the  winning  team  is  demonstrated 
by  the  fact  that  of  the  one  hundred  shots 
fired  eighty-two  were  in  a  space  the  size  of 
a  ten  cent  piece  and  all  but  two  would  have 
hit  a  twenty-five  cent  piece.  Rifles  of  .22 
caliber  were  used ;  the  range  was  50  feet. 
The  total  score  made — 980  points  of  a  pos- 
sible 1,000 — is  eight  points  better  than  the 
previous  interscholastic  record  and  seven 
points  better  than  the  present  intercollegiate 
record,  held  by  the  Massachusetts  Agricul- 
tural College.  The  second  highest  team  in 
the  competition  was  the  Deering  High  School, 


of  Portland,  Me.,  with  962,  and  the  third 
team  was  the  St.  John's  Military  Academy, 
of  Delafield,  Wis.,  with  937. 

The  triangular  boat  race  between  Cornell, 
Harvard  and  Princeton,  rowed  over  a  i%- 
mile  course  in  the  Charles  River  Basin  on 
May  23d,  was  won  by  the  Cornell  crew  with 
the  other  two  eights  finishing  in  the  above 
order.  The  official  times  were:  Cornell, 
9:26^;  Harvard,  9:35;  Princeton,  9:36. 
In  the  freshman  race  the  times  were:  Cor- 
nell, 9:59;   Harvard,  10:03. 

It  has  been  announced  that  the  New  York 
Athletic  Club  will  send  a  four-oar  crew  to 
compete  in  the  Olympic  races  at  Stockholm, 
July  19th. 


From  a  Drawing  by  Charles  Johnson  Post 
EVERY  DAY  OUR  WINCHES  WHIRRED  AND    CLATTERED     OFF     SOME    DUSTY,     SAND- 
BLOWN  FORT 

Illustration  for  "Down  the  West  Coast. 
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Tale  of  a  Trip  from  Panama  to   Quilca  with  Some  Reflections 
on  the  Gayeties  of  South  American  Navigation 


T  was  in  Panama — the  old  Panama 
— and  in  front  of  the  faded  and 
blistered  hotel  that  I  met  him  again. 
A  bare-footed,  soft-voiced  mozo  had 
announced  that  a  person,  a  some- 
body, was  awaiting  me  below.  Down 
in  the  broken-tiled  lobby  a  soured,  saf- 
fron clerk  poihted  scornfully  to  the  out- 
side. Silhouetted  against  the  hot  shim- 
mer that  boiled  up'  from  the  street  was 
a  jaunty  figure  in  a  native,  flapping  mus- 
lin jacket,  native  rope-soled  shoes,  and 
dungaree  breeches,  carefully  rolling  a 
cigarette  from  a  little  bag  of  army  Dur- 
ham. It  turned  and,  from  beneath  the 
frayed  brim  of  a  native  hat,  there  beamed 
upon  me  the  genial  assurance  of  Bert, 
one  time  of  the  Fifth  Army  Corps,  San- 
tiago de  Cuba,  and  occasionally  of  New 
York;  and  within  my  heart  I  rejoiced. 
Without,  I  made  a  signal  that  secured  a 
bottle  of  the  green,  bilious,  luke-warm 
native  beer  and  settled  myself  placidly 
for  entertainment. 


A  panicky  quarantine  stretched  up  and 
down  some  few  thousand  miles  of  the 
West  Coast  that  left  the  steamer  sched- 
ules a  straggling  chaos.  For  fourteen 
dull,  broiling  days  I  had  swapped  hopes 
and  rumors  with  the  polyglot  steamship 
clerk  or  hung  idly  over  the  balcony  of 
the  Hotel  Marina  watching  the  buz- 
zards hopping  about  the  mud  flats  or 
grouped  hopefully  under  the  quarter  of 
a  slimy  smack.  Once  I  had  inspected 
the  Colombian  navy  that  happened  to  be 
lying  off  the  Boca  and  observed  a  brand 
new  pair  rof  white  flannels  go  to  their 
ruin  as  a  drunken  Scotch  engineer  teet- 
ered down  an  iron  ladder  with  a  lidless 
coal-oil  lamp  waving  in  discursive  ges- 
tures; once  I  had  met  a  mild,  dull  per- 
son who  had  just  come  from  up  Magda- 
lena  River  way  with  a  chunk  of  gold 
that  he  assured  me — without  detail — 
had  been  hacked  off  by  a  machete,  but 
here  his  feeble  imagination  flickered  out 
and   he   wrapped   the   rest   in   a   poorly 
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wrought  mystery  until  finally  he  flut- 
tered over  to  Colon  for  the  next  steamer 
of  innocent  possibilities. 

With  these  the  respectable  amuse- 
ments were  exhausted  and  I  therefore  re- 
joiced as  I  confronted  that  cheerful,  ra- 
conteuring  adventurer  under  the  bat- 
tered Panama.  A  ship's  purser,  a  drum- 
mer of  smoked  hams,  a  Coney  Island 
barker,  a  soldier,  a  drifter,  and  always 
a  teller  of  tales ;  he  had  laid  in  the 
trenches  on  Misery  Hill  before  Santiago 
in   support  of   Capron's   Battery  with   a 


Main  that  had  ended,  as  I  observed,  in 
dungaree  breeches,  rope-soled  alparga- 
tas,  and  a  battered  Panama  hat. 

Then,  one  morning,  the  news  spread 
that  at  last  the  Mapocho  lay  at  the  Boca 
and  the  hour  of  departure  for  the  first 
stage  to  the  interior  of  South  America 
was  at  hand;  the  night  before  was  the 
last  I  saw  of  my  genial  friend.  In  the 
morning  he  did  not  appear,  and  it  was 
strange,  for  I  had  expected  to  do  the 
proper  thing,  as  I  saw  it,  realizing  that 
dungarees  and   alpargatas  are  but  poor 


A     BARE-FOOTED,     SOFT-VOICED     MOZO     HAD     ANNOUNCED     THAT     A     PERSON     WAS 

AWAITING    ME    BELOW 


gaunt  group  around  him  as  he  wove  the 
drifting  thread  of  adventure  from  the 
Bowery  to  the  Barbary  Coast  in  a  series 
of  robust  anecdotes.  And  they  bore  the 
earmarks  of  truth. 

Now,  in  the  genial  silhouette  framed 
against  the  tropic  glare,  I  realized  that 
whatever  days  of  waiting  might  be  in 
store  they  would  no  longer  be  dull.  A 
true  rumor  had  placed  him  in  a  lone 
commercial  venture  somewhere  down 
these  coasts  and  here  at  my  elbow  was 
to  be  placed  all  the  shift  and  coil  of 
petty  adventure,  whimsical  romance,  and 
the  ultimate  result  of  two  years  of 
adroit  piracy  in  and  out  of  the  Spanish 


armor  and  that  our  consulates  offer  but 
a  desperate  and  prickly  hospitality. 

In  the  afternoon  I  went  aboard,  crawl- 
ing down  a  gangway  that  dropped  to 
the  deck  like  a  ladder  where,  in  the 
morning,  it  had  reared  itself  with  equal 
steepness  against  the  Mapocho's  sides. 
Such  are  the  Pacific  tides  at  the  Boca. 
Agamemnon,  the  shrivelled  little  Barba- 
does  darky,  scuttled  about  importantly 
stowing  o)""  baggage  and  giving  an  oc- 
casional haughty  order  to  some  steward 
in  a  nondescript  patois  that  passed  main- 
ly as  Spanish  and  that  often  served,  as  I 
learned,  better  than  the  purest  Ollendor- 
fian  Castilian. 
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Also    to    Agamemnon    wages    meant 
nothing;    a    shilling   now    and    again — 
sometimes  even  the  equivalent  of  a  whole 
dollar — advanced   him   with   the  specific 
understanding  that  it  was  for 
gambling  and  not  for  liquor. 
Once,  in  La  Paz,  he  won  a 
hundred     and     fifty     dollars, 
Mew,  and  became  an  impossible  animal 
until    it   had    been    frittered   away.      In 
the  same  city  he  went  to  the  bull  fight 
and  joined  in  the  play  against  the  final 
bull   that   is   "dedicated   to   the   people" 
and  fought  so  cleverly  that  we  became 
prominent  by  reflection  and  gave  a  party 
at  the  corrida  the  following  Sunday  to 
see  Agamemnon's  promised  performance. 

By  this  time  Agamemnon  had  become 
a  character  and  a  score  of  little  boys 
scrambled  over  the  barrier,  eager  to  hold 
his  hat,  his  coat,  and  his  cuffs.  With  a 
flourish  he  handed  each  to  its  guardian 
and  then,  with  coat  held  as  a  capa,  gave 
a  flourish  and  advanced  toward  the  bull. 
The  crowd  applauded.  Agamemnon 
made  a  bow  and  a  flourish  and  waggled 
the  coat.  The  bull  snuffed  briskly  and 
charged.  Alas!  The  hand  had  lost  its 
cunning;  for  Agamemnon  shot  ten  feet 
skyward,  turned  an  involuntary  somer- 
sault at  the  apex  of  his  flight  and  then 
sprawled  back  to  earth.  A  half  dozen 
of  the  toreros  drew  off  the  bull ;  the 
small-boy  custodians  flung  his  garments 
at  him  scornfully,  while  the  Bolivian 
audience  laughed  itself  hoarse  as  the 
dusty,  dishevelled  figure  hobbled  out  of 
the  ring. 

For  himself  Agamemnon  asked  but 
little,  although  where  he  felt  that  the 
dignity  of  his  position  was  involved  he 
became  a  tower  of  strength.  It  was  in 
the  same  city  that  he  felt  the  hotel  peo- 
ple were  not  treating  him  fairly,  as  they 
were  not,  and  his  remonstrance  was  met 
by  a  Cholo  mozo  who  hurled  a  sugar 
bowl  at  his  head  and  followed  it  up  with 
a  knife.  Agamemnon  dodged  and  beat 
down  the  Indian  with  a  chair;  on  the 
instant  a  half-dozen  Cholos  poured  at 
him  and  the  kitchen  was  in  a  riot.  Back- 
ing away,  he  denuded  the  dining-tables 
of  service  as  he  used  it  as  a  light  artil- 
lery fire.  By  the  aid  of  an  earthenware 
jar,  some  handy  crockery,  and  a  chair  he 
was   able   to   retreat   safely   across    the 


A     SOURED,     SAFFRON     CLERK     POINTED 
SCORNFULLY   TO    THE    OUTSIDE 

patio  and  up  the  stairway  that  led  to 
our  rooms.  A  water-pitcher  laid  open  a 
skull  and  a  washbowl  stopped  the  rush 
long  enough  for  him  to  grab  a  gun  from 
the  pillow  when  we  arrived,  together 
with  some  stubby  Bolivian  police  and 
the  bony  Russian  proprietor;  order  was 
restored,  fortunately,  for  it  might  have 
been  serious. 

Agamemnon  explained  satisfactorily 
and  incidentally  showed  only  a  minor 
bump  or  so,  but  his  Cholo  and  Aymara 
antagonists  bore  most  proper  marks  of 
the  conflict.  That  night,  in  the  midst 
of  his  shoe-polishing  and  packing,  he  re- 
marked briefly:  "If  you  gent'mens 
hadn't  er-come  jes'  den  I  cer'nly  would 
have  licked  dem  fellers,  bahs!"  Appar- 
ently no  victory  was  complete  to  his 
mind  until  he  had  accomplished  a  mas- 
sacre. 

At  the  table  that  evening  on  the  Ma- 
pocho  the  few  passengers  looked  each 
other  over  in  the  customary,  stand-offish 
way, — a  couple  of  fresh-faced  young 
Englishmen  adventuring  to  clerkships,  a 
German  commercial  traveler — an  expert 
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in  those  Latin  countries  who  makes  one 
blush  for  the  self-complacent,  brusque, 
greaser-hating  jingoes  that  are  only  too 
typical  of  our  export  efforts;  three  min- 
ing engineers,  a  returning  Peruvian  dip- 
lomat for  whose  presence  we  later 
blessed  him,  and  a  couple  of  native  Ecua- 
doran families,  wealthy  cacao  hacien- 
dados,  who  flocked  by  themselves  in  a 
slatternly,  noisy  group. 

But  by  the  next  evening,  drawn  to- 
gether by  the  prospect  of  a  tedious,  un- 
certain voyage  through  erratic  quaran- 
tines, we  were  one  large  family.  We 
lay  back  in  our  canvas  chairs  under  the 
galvanized  iron  roof  of  the  upper  deck — 
so  generally  peaceful  are  those  seas  that 
the  awning  is  permanent — and  watched 
the  Southern  Cross  flickering  dimly 
above  the  southern  horizon.  The  cigars 
glowed  in  silence,  for,  though  it  was  the 
hour  for  yarning,  each  bashfully  hung 
back.  Then  an  engineer  started.  The 
Philippines,  Alaska,  the  boom  camps, 
Mexico,  rose  in  successive  backgrounds 
and  then  the  talk  shifted  round  to  our 
respective  objectives  down  this  long 
coast.  One  for  the  nitrate  fields,  one 
for  the  Peruvian  silver  mines,  and  one 
for  the  rich  placer  banks  of  the  far  inte- 
rior. The  one  who  was  bound  for  an 
examination  of  Peruvian  silver  mines — 
a  mountain  of  a  man — finally  made  a 
confidence: 

"Gold,"  he  remarked,  as  an  obvious 
preliminary,  "gold — or  silver,  I'm  a 
Bryan  man — is  generally  good  enough 
for  anyone  but  if  I  had  my  choice  I 
don't  mind  saying  that  I'd  rather  have  a 
coal  mine  down  here  in  South  America 
than  either  or  anything!" 

The  others  sighed  enviously.  A  coal 
mine  in  South  America,  where  there  is 
no  coal  except  that  from  Australia  and 
Wales,  and  where,  a  couple  of  hundred 
miles  from  the  coast,  it  is  worth  twenty 
dollars,  gold,  a  ton.  A  coal  mine — well 
— it  is  the  stuff  of  which  dreams  are 
made  in  South  America. 

"Yessir,"  he  went  on  raptly,  "coal  is 
the  thing.  And  I  don't  mind  admitting 
that  I've  got  it." 

He  hauled  a  black  object  from  his 
pocket  and  held  it  out.  Eagerly  it  was 
snatched  from  his  hand.  There  it  was, 
hard,  shiny,   black,   varying  in  no  way 


from  those  in  the  kitchen  scuttle  at  home 
— a  splendid  sample  of  anthracite  coal! 
It  was  too  good.     They  laughed. 

"Bring  it  from  home?"  they  asked 
pleasantly. 

The  mountainous  engineer  chuckled 
contentedly.  "That's  anthracite  and  as 
fine  a  specimen  as  I  ever  saw.  I  don't 
mind  talking  a  little  freely  since  I've  got 
it  covered  in  an  iron-clad  contract." 

"You  see,"  he  went  on  good-natured- 
ly, "I'm  always  wide-awake,  and  the 
morning  we  left  the  Boca  a  young  chap 
came  aboard — American,  too,  and  right 
pleasant  spoken — where  I  was  sort  of 
loafing  and  we  got  acquainted.  To  make 
a  long  story  short,  he'd  been  wandering 
around  up  in  the  back  country  of  Co- 
lombia and  had  located  this  coal.  He 
didn't  have  any  special  idea  of  what 
coal  meant  down  these  ways — he  was 
from  Pennsylvania,  son  of  a  pit  boss  or 
something,  and  coal  was  as  common  to 
him  as  water  to  a  duck — but  when  he 
pulled  out  a  couple  of  these  samples  you 
bet  I  froze  fast.  He  tried  to  be  mighty 
quiet  and  mysterious  when  he  saw  I  was 
interested — you  know  how  such  a  chap 
is  when  he  thinks  he's  got  a  good  thing, 
and  he  was  sort  of  on  the  beach,  down 
on  his  luck,  you  know, — but  I  pumped 
him  all  right. 

"He  had  a  fool  idea  of  going  home  as 
best  he  could  and  then  taking  the  family 
sock  and  combining  it  with  other  family 
socks  and  coming  back  and  opening  up 
on  his  coal  mine."  The  big  engineer 
chuckled  again.  "Why,  there's  a  king's 
fortune  in  that  mine,  so  your  Uncle  Jim 
stepped  right  in  and  tied  him  up., close. 
I  cabled  my  principals  and  I'll  get  a 
cable  when  we  reach  Callao.  This  coal 
makes  their  silver  look  like  thirty  cents. 
Of  course,  I  wasn't  going  to  take  any 
chances  at  this  stage — it  might  be  phony 
— but  that  fellow  is  on  the  level.  Said 
he  wouldn't  take  any  money  down — not 
that  I'd  have  given  it  by  a  long  shot — 
but  after  I  got  back  he'd  join  me  and 
come  back  into  Colombia.  He  gave  me 
a  map  of  the  location  in  case  of  accident." 

"Gave  him  no  money — poor  fellow, 
art  for  art's  sake?"  asked  one. 

"Well,  yes,"  the  big  man  nodded 
good-humoredly,  "thirty  dollars— enough 
to  take  him  back  to  the  States  steerage — 
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I  felt  almost  ashamed. 
Said  he  didn't  need  any 
more  to  get  home  with 
— that  sounded  on  the 
level,  didn't  it?  He'd 
had  a  tough  time  all 
right — fever,  grub  and 
etcetery  hack  in  the 
country  —  and  was 
down  to  dungaree 
breeches,  rope-soled 

shoes,  and  one  of  these 
slimpsey  native  calico 
jackets." 

"And  he  could  roll  a 
cigarette  with  one 
hand  better  than  most 
can  with  two?"  I 
asked. 

The  big  engineer 
paused  for  an  instant's 
thought  and  then  sud- 
denly sat  up.  No  won- 
der my  friend  of  the 
Fifth  Army  Corps  and 
the  dungaree  breeches, 
alpargatas  and  battered 
Panama  and  muslin 
jacket  had  suddenly 
disappeared.  Thirty 
large,  golden  dollars  of 
real  money  good  at  par 
in  the  States  or  for 
three  pecks  of  local  pa- 
per collateral  anywhere 
on  the  Mosquito  Coast. 
And  all  that  for  one 
paltry  little  yarn! 

The  hot  days  drifted 
in  easy  sociability,  di- 
viding themselves  into 
a  pliant  routine.  The 
morning  was  devoted 
to  golf  on  the  canvas- 
covered  deck  over  a  nine-hole  course 
chalked  around  ventilators,  chicken- 
coops,  and  deck-houses.  Crook-handled 
canes  furnished  the  clubs  and  three  sets 
of  checkers  were  lost  overboard  before 
we  reached  the  Guayas  River,  the  little 
round  men  skidding  flatly  over  the  deck 
with  a  pleasing  accuracy  only  at  the  end 
to  rise  up  maliciously  on  one  ear  and 
roll,  plop,  into  the  sea.  In  the  white- 
hot  afternoon,  when  the  scant  breeze 
would  quite  as  likely  drift  with  us,  the 


AGAMEMNON, 
LITTLE   BARB 


hours  were  sacred  to 
the  siesta;  and  the 
evenings  were  devoted 
to  standardizing  an  in- 
ternational, polyglot 
poker. 

Later  one  afternoon 
we  were  all  gathered 
in  the  dining  hall. 
There  came  a  rush  of 
feet  overhead  and  a 
shrill,  excited  chatter- 
ing. We  broke  for  the 
deck,  expecting  a  mu- 
tiny among  the  China- 
men at  the  very  least, 
and  there,  in  full 
view,  not  five  hundred 
yards  away,  was  a  bat- 

VI;  tie  between  a  whale 
y  and  three  thrasher 
'  sharks.  In  a  great  cir- 
cle the  sea  was  churned 
to  a  foam,  boiling 
with  the  stroke  of  fin 
and  fluke  as  the  sharks 
outflanked  and  harried 
the  whale. 

In  a  steady  succes- 
sion the  sharks  would 
shoot  high  out  of  the 
water  in  a  graceful, 
deadly  curve  and,  as 
they  fell  back,  sudden- 
ly stiffen  in  a  whip- 
lash bend  that  instant- 
ly straightened  at  the 
moment  of  impact, 
sending  a  flying  mass 
of  spray  like  that  when 
a  solid  shot  ricochets  in 
gun  practice.  A  few 
such  blows  and  even  a 
bulky,  blubber-coated 
whale  would  feel  it.  Sometimes  a  shark 
would  strike  fair,  though  more  often  he 
would  waste  his  energy  on  the  empty 
water  as  the  whale  dove.  But  the  steadi- 
ness of  the  battering  attack,  sometimes  all 
three  sharks  in  the  air  as  though  by  a  sig- 
nal, sometimes  a  steady  procession  pour- 
ing up  from  the  sea  in  a  wicked  arc  as 
regular  as  a  clock's  ticking,  and  some- 
times the  frantic  whirling  of  the  whale 
showed  the  submarine  strategists  at 
work,  while  only  a  single  shark  shot  up 
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in  a  well-aimed,  whip-lash  stroke.  In 
desperation  the  whale  would  stand  on  its 
head  and  beat  the  air  in  terrific  blows 
with  its  flukes,  while  the  sharks  would 
merely  wait  till  the  flurry  was  over  and 
then  renew  their  steady,  wearing, 
pounding  battle. 

Off  at  one  side  of  the  circle  of  beaten 
foam  was  a  little  dark  patch  that  pad- 
dled nervously  about  and  that  we  had 
overlooked  —  whale-calf.  And  now  it 
was  apparent  why  the  fight  was  fought 
in  the  diameter  of  a  ship's  length ;  always 
the  bulk  of  the  grim  old  mother  was  be- 
tween the  attack  and  her  clumsy  baby  ; 
there  was  the  reason  why  she  did  not 
make  a  running  fight  of  it  that  would 
have  given  her  a  more  even  break — for 
the  speed  of  a  squadron  is  that  of  its 
slowest  ship.  All  the  advantage  lay 
with  the. sharks;  it  was  easy  to  see  they 
were  wearing  the  whale  down.  Less 
often  she  stood  on  her  head  to  hopefully 
batter  the  foam  with  her  ponderous 
flukes;  the  sharks  redoubled  their  efforts 
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until  they  curved  in  a  steady,  leaping 
line. 

Along  the  rail  of  the  Mapocho  the 
passengers,  deck  and  cabin,  cheered  the 
battle  as  their  tense  sympathies  dictated 
or  drew  a  whistling  breath  as  some 
crashing  whip-lash  blow  went  home. 

Smaller  grew  the  fight  in  the  dis- 
tance— a  mile — a  mile  and  a  half — then 
two-thirds  of  the  whale's  bulk  shot  clear 
of  the  surface  and  she  fell  back  heavily. 
Once  more  the  head  went  down  and  the 
flukes  raised  themselves,  lashing  the  air 


in  a  frantic  desperation.  The  curving, 
confident  line  of  sharks  shot  upward  ii. 
a  graceful  curve,  but  this  time,  over- 
confident, they  had  miscalculated.  The 
great  tail  caught  one  shark  and  he  hur- 
tled through  the  flying  spray  with  a  bro- 
ken back,  the  flukes  crashed  down  on  a 
second  as  he  struck  the  water.  Once 
only  the  surviving  shark  leaped  and 
missed.  Alone  he  could  do  no  more; 
the  whale,  in  one  lucky  stroke,  had  won. 
Through  the  glasses  we  could  make  out 
its  low  mass  slowly  swimming  off,  every 
now  and  then  spouting  a  feather  of 
spray  from  her  bow  blow-hole  as  though 
saluting  her  own  victorious  progress 
with  a  steam-whistle. 

Five  days  out  from  Panama  and  we 
awoke  to  find  the  Mapocho  swinging 
to  her  anchor  in  the  Guayas  River  and 
awaiting  the  pleasure  of  the  port-doctor. 
On  one  side  a  distant  shore  loomed 
through  the  heated,  humid  haze,  on  the 
other  a  sluggish  tide-water  creek  disap- 
peared in  the  jungle  of  the  bank  an  easy 
rifle-shot  away.  A  ram- 
shackle church  with  a  huge 
crucifix  showed  at  one 
side  of  the  port-doctor's 
house  and  here  and  there  a 
few  houses  and  thatched 
roofs  appeared  above  a 
stretch  of  white  beach.  A 
few  black  pigs  wandered 
about  showing  the  only 
signs  of  life.  Somewhere 
beyond  this  dismal  outpost 
was  Guayaquil.  Already 
in  the  captain's  quarters 
was  a  conference  of  the 
skipper,  the  young  Chilean 
ship's  doctor  fresh  from 
school  and  on  his  first  trip, 
and  the  port  doctor. 

Presently  they  emerged,  the  captain 
feebly  expostulating.  We  were  to  be 
held  "under  observation"  for  forty- 
eight  hours  as  yellow  fever  and  bubonic 
suspects.  That  Guayaquil  should  quar- 
antine against  anything  was — at  least  to 
an  ordinary  sense  of  humor — funny,  for 
Guayaquil  has  never  seen  the  time  that 
was  likely  to  catch  anything  it  had  not 
got,  except  a  clean  bill  of  health. 

We  learned  for  the  first  time  that 
there  were   three   Chileans  aboard  who 
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were  being  returned  to  Chile  by  their 
consul.  They  were  anaemic,  destitute 
and  sick  with  malarial  fever;  although 
the  whole  coast  was  in  a  panic  over  yel- 
low fever  and  the  bubonic,  yet  this  time 
had  been  chosen  to  ship  them  home 
some  two  thousand  miles  to  a  Chilean 
hospital !  They  had  been  stowed  be- 
tween decks  and  the  young  ship's  doctor 
had  made  the  mistake  of  attempting 
to  gloss  over  their  existence,  or  at  any 
rate  to  split  the  difference  between  the 
truth  and  expediency,  and  had  only 
excited  a  peevish  suspicion  in  a  marooned 
gentleman  who  had  some  power.  He 
did  not  even  look  at  the  cases — quaran- 
tine forty-eight  hours,  and  then  he  would 
return  with  advices  from  the  govern- 
ment. 

At  noon  the  purser  presented  each 
first  cabin  passenger  with  a  little  bill  for 
half  a  sovereign — two  dollars  and  a  half, 
gold — which  amount  we  were  charged 
as  demurrage  every  day  in  any  quaran- 
tine. The  deck  steerage  paid  a  shilling, 
gold,  each  day. 

The  purser,  a  pleasant  young  Chilean 
with  an  Irish  name  yet  who  spoke  no 
word  of  English,  was  the  one  busy  man 
on  the  idle  ship.  In  expectation  of  quar- 
antine the  occupants  of  the  port  chicken 
coop  had  been  transferred  and  now  the 
purser  appeared  with  the  first  officer,  the 
boatswain,  and  a  few  of  the  crew.  They 
climbed  the  rope  and  the  purser  jangled 
a  chain  and  padlock  suggestively.  One 
by  one  the  shillings  came  out.  He  reached 
the  Chinamen ;  some  were  dragged  out 
from  below  or  hauled  out  from  the  par- 


tition of  baggage  in  which  they  had 
tried  to  hide  all  protesting  sullenly. 
Those  who  refused  to  pay  were  thrown 
into  the  chicken  coop  until  about  a 
dozen  were  jammed  into  its  close  quar- 
ters. It  was  too  low  for  even  a  small 
man  to  stand  upright,  while  its  con- 
dition made  it  impossible  to  lie  down  so 
that  the  Chinamen  squatted  on  the  floor 
or  huddled  up  on  the  perches.  Then 
as  they  decided  to  pay,  if  the  purser  had 
nothing  on  hand  more  pressing  he  would 
come  up  and  let  them  out. 

Much  may  be  said  in  favor  of  the 
chicken  coop  method  for  there  was  one 
time,  the  purser  related,  that  another 
purser  in  collecting  the  shillings  used  the 
fumigating  boiler  of  the  upper  deck. 
Eight  obstinate  Chinamen  were  shoved 
in  and  the  end-lid  clamped  on.  An  hour 
of  dark  dungeon  would  be  better  than 
the  airy  chicken  coop  argued  the  astute 
collector — for  the  chicken  coop  has  been 
known  to  prove  so  alluring  that  China- 
men have  begun  serving  on  their  second 
day's  shilling  before  they  had  paid  the 
first — and  he  was  pleased  at  the  frantic 
scrabbling  that  sounded  through  the  iron 
sides.  Then  it  died  down — ah,  the  sul- 
len apathy  of  the  race — and  when  the 
end-lid  was  taken  off  the  bodies  of  eight 
dead  Chinamen  were  taken  out,  suf- 
focated. It  was  no  end  of  trouble  to 
that  purser  for  he  had  to  juggle  with 
his  passenger  sheet  and  the  various  port 
officials  so  that  the  ship  wouldn't  be  held 
in  quarantine  and  make  the  captain  and 
owners  peevish.  Caramba,  it  was  lucky 
they  were  Chinamen ! 
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Slowly  the  forty-eight  hours  on  the 
broiling  river  passed  away.  In  the 
morning  of  its  close  we  looked  anxiously 
to  the  nearer  shore  for  the  sign  of  official 
life.  Except  for  the  straggling  black 
pigs  all  was  lifeless  beach  and  jungle. 
The  hours  passed.  It  was  noon. '  We 
breakfasted  at  that  late  Latin  meal  ir- 
ritably. Presently  the  placid  captain 
sent  a  string  of  signals  up  the  foremast. 
Still  the  creek,  the  strip  of  beach,  and 
the  jungle  gave  forth  no  signs  of  life 
other  than  the  black  pigs.  More  time 
passed  and  the  captain  had  the  whistle 
blown  at  intervals.  No  result.  As  a 
desperate  measure  he  had  the  capstan 
turned — a  bluff,  for  it  was  free  from  the 
cable — but  as  the  dismal  clank  of  the 
pawls  carried  to  shore  half  a  dozen  fig- 
ures scuttled  down  to  the  creek  and 
tumbled  into  the  official  boat.  A  few 
minutes  later  it  was  at  the  companion 
ladder  and  the  port  doctor  was  mount- 
ing haughtily. 

Why  this  uproar  ?  The  sanitary  junta 
had  been  notified  of  our  arrival — what 
could  one  more?  A  reply  had  been  re- 
ceived this  morning — or  was  it  the  day 
before? — that  the  sanitary  junta  was 
very  busy  but  would  consider  the  quar- 
antine of  the  Mapocho  at  a  meeting  this 
very  night.  In  the  meantime — !  He 
spoke  with  a  patient,  restrained  peev- 
ishness as  to  an  unreasonable  child. 

The  august  sanitary  junta  sat  august- 
ly  at  Guayaquil.  From  this  port  doc- 
tor's station  to  Guayaquil  was  some  dis- 
tance. To  telegraph  one  made  one's  re- 
port, then  it  was  paddled  across  the 
mud  tide-water  creek  in  a  dugout;  then 
it  was  carried  on  foot  across  the  island — 
for  this  strip  of  beach  and  home  of  the 
straggling  black  pigs  was  but  a  portion 
of  an  island  of  some  size — and  then 
across  more  water  in  a  dugout  and  there 
was  a  telegraph  station !  Naturally  all 
this  took  time.  The  port  boat  put  back 
and  the  captain  returned  to  his  quarters. 

We  watched  the  shabby  boat  run  on 
the  beach  and  the  port  doctor  disappear 
in  the  jungle  path.  The  crew  gathered 
up  the  oars  when  suddenly  the  doctor 
darted  back,  the  crew  tumbled  into  the 
boat,  and  in  a  flurry  of  ragged  rowing 
they  came  splashing  toward  us.  Hope 
revived — a  release  from  the  august  sani- 


tary junta!  A  biscuit  toss  off  they 
stopped.  The  doctor  rose  in  the  stern- 
sheets  and  grandly  ordered  us  out  of 
Ecuadorean  waters ;  if  we  did  not  leave 
at  once  we  would  be  fired  upon — by 
what  there  was  no  intimation,  it  might 
have  been  a  black  pig  from  a  bamboo 
catapult  for  there  was  nothing  else  in 
the  way  of  artillery — but  it  sounded 
formal  and  terrible.  So  we  left.  And 
with  us  went  five  thousand  packages  of 
freight  and  ninety  sacks  of  mail  intended 
for  Guayaquil,  and  the  furious  Ecua- 
dorean passengers. 

The  Peruvians  were  complacent.  "It 
is  better  for  us,"  they  said,  "than  to 
have  put  into  that  wretched  Guayaquil. 
Had  we  touched  that  ever-infected  port 
we  would  have  had  much  trouble  in  the 
Peruvian  ports.  Now  we  have  our  clean 
bill  of  health  from  Panama." 

It  was  beautiful  optimism.  I  took 
another  look  at  the  reeking  hospital  be- 
tween decks  and  wondered  if  we  could 
ever  get  into  any  port  and,  as  I  turned 
away,  two  wretched,  tottering  skeletons 
passed  on  their  way  to  the  open  cargo 
port.  They  were  convalescing.  I  hoped 
for  the  third. 

Some  time  during  the  night  we  passed 
over  to  the  Peruvian  coast  and  anchored 
off  Payta  early  the  next  forenoon.  Two 
miles  away  a  white  spread  of  slow 
surf  broke  on  a  thin  line  of  blazing  yel- 
low beach;  beyond  rose  a  low  range  of 
brown-and-yellow  bluffs,  the  hot  and 
arid  fringe  of  the  long  desert  that  edges 
the  west  coast  of  South  America.  Back 
from  the  edge  of  surf  spraddled  a 
shabby,  sand-blown,  flea-bitten  town 
with  only  here  and  there  a  patch  of  gay 
red-tiled  roof;  nowhere  a  strip  of  green 
or  frond  of  palm  to  relieve  the  arid 
deadliness  of  the  brown-and-yellow 
hills. 

Off  shore — there  was  neither  bay  nor 
bight  in  the  even  line  of  surf — a  desert- 
ed brigantine  at  anchor  dipped  slowly 
with  the  long  Pacific  swells,  its  yards 
and  decks  whited  like  a  leper  from  the 
unmolested  frigate-birds  and  sea  fowl 
that  made  it  home.  Beyond,  here  and 
there,  a  patched  sail  of  no  particular 
size  or  shape  was  barely  filled  by  the 
lightest  of  breezes;  occasionally  as  one 
crept  past  the   outfit   developed   into   a 
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raft  on  the  after  part  of  which  raised  a 
rough   platform  of  palm  on  which  was 
housed    the    Indian    fisherman    and    his 
crew    or    family.      A    few    abandoned 
square  tins — the  well  known  export  tins 
of    Rockefeller  —  held    the 
drinking   water,    an    earthen 
pot   their  food,   and   on   this 
flimsy  contraption  they  would 
put    out    miles    to    sea.       In 
beating  to  windward  a  loose 
board  or  piece  from  a  pack- 
ing   case    is    poked    through 
the  crevices  to  act  as  center- 
board. 

Slowly  creeping  over  the 
ground  swells  was  the  port 
officer's  boat;  it  had  a  uni- 
formed crew  and  rowed 
well.  The  Peruvians  watched 
it  contentedly ;  por  Dios,  no 
such  stupid  work  here  as  in  that  Guayas 
River — buenos  dias,  Senor  Comandante 
— buenos  dias,  Senor  Doctor — and  they 
stood  aside  as  the  captain  led  the  way 
into  his  quarters,  the  procession  closing 
with  the  nervous  ship's  surgeon  and  a 
steward  with  a  bottle  of  warm  cham- 
pagne— for  there  was  no  more  ice. 

Presently  they  emerged  amiably  and 
the  port  officers  put  back  to  shore.  We 
would  be  incommunicado  until  that  very 
afternoon  and  then  we  would  hear.  The 
little  boats  that  had  clustered  around 
the  Mapocho  with  Panama  hats,  fruits, 
and  suspicious  looking  native  candy 
were  waved  ashore  in  a  cloud  of  disap- 
pointment. In  the  afternoon  back  came 
the  boat  and  the  young  surgeon  pre- 
pared to  meet  them  ceremoniously  at  the 
foot  of  the  companion  ladder.  He 
could  have  spared  himself  the  trouble, 
the  little  boat  stopped  fifty  feet  off  while 
the  port  doctor  handed  across  a  judg- 
ment of  five  days'  quarantine.  Twelve 
dollars  and  a  half  a  head  for  the  first 
cabin  and  a  dollar  and  a  quarter,  gold, 
for  the  steerage,  and  all  additional!  Go- 
ing into  quarantine  was  not,  from  a 
purely  business  standpoint,  without  its 
profits.  And  also  the  Ecuadoreans  and 
the  Peruvians  once  more  met  with  a 
common  bond  of  sympathy. 

A  barefooted  Chileno  sailor  who  had 
been  all  ready  to  haul  down  the  big  yel- 
low pest  flag  at  the  foremast  belayed  the 
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halliards  permanently  to  the  bridge  pin 
rail  and  trotted  off  to  help  in  putting 
over  a  small  boat.  This  boat,  flying  a 
small  yellow  flag,  was  anchored  a  half- 
mile  away  and  during  the  days  of  quar- 
antine was  the  only  means  of  communi- 
cation with  the  shore.  Each  morning 
through  the  medium  of  this  anchored 
boat  we  did  the  ship's  business  with  the 
shore  and  from  it  the  steward  would 
return  with  watermelons,  eggs,  turkeys, 
ducks,  and  vegetables  and  quinine  for  the 
doctor.  Occasionally  from  day  to  day 
the  port  doctor,  the  port  captain,  or  a 
member  of  the  sanitary  junta  would  be 
rowed  out  in  the  official  boat  to  look 
us  over  and  the  tottering  wrecks  between 
decks  would  be  mustered  at  an  open 
cargo  port  for  a  distant  and  skeptical 
inspection.  The  local  steamship  agents, 
through  the  daily  messages  in  the 
anchored  boat,  kept  us  interested  with 
the  daily  rumors — we  were  a  plague 
ship,  a  floating  charnel  house  plying  our 
way  shamelessly  from  port  to  port,  a 
leper  of  the  high  seas  shunned  even  by 
Guayaquil.  One  morning  when  the 
official  sanitary  junta — the  port  doctor, 
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the  town  druggist,  and  three  shopkeep- 
ers, all  of  whom,  except  the  first,  were 
contentedly  selling  us  supplies — were 
making  their  inspection  within  easy 
hailing  distance  the  returning  Peruvian 
diplomat  dealt  himself  a  hand  in  the 
game.  In  a  few  pointed  remarks  he 
demanded  that  they  send  a  doctor  on 
board  to  make  an  examination.  The 
port  captain  returned  an  indignant  ora- 
tion in  which  after  paying  tribute  to  the 
ancestral  deeds  of  the  diplomat's  fore- 
bears he  hurled  shame  at  the  diplomat 
for  his  selfish  lack  of  patriotism  in  so  dis- 
trusting the  conclusions  and  acts  of  his 
countrymen,  obviously  he  had  been  so 
enervated  by  effete  foreign  associations 
that  that — well,  it  sounded  like  good 
oratory  anyway.  There  was  no  doubt 
in  their  minds  that  we  were  concealing 
yellow  fever. 

Slowly  the  five  days  of  quarantine 
passed  with  this  sole  solemn  official 
mockery.  The  Chinamen  ceased  from 
troubling  and  yielded  the  daily  shilling, 
the  chicken  coop  was  returned  to  the  au- 
thority of  the  steward — although  once, 
for  variety,  a  Chinaman  shared  it  with 
a  couple  of  turkeys  for  some  hours — and 
then  the  final  day  arrived. 

Leisurely  the  official  boat  rowed  out. 
The  passengers  for  Ecuador,  it  an- 
nounced, were  to  be  transferred  to  the 
leprous-looking    brigantine    where    they 


would  remain  in  quarantine  until  they 
could  be  transferred  to  a  northbound 
steamer.  Incidentally  they  were  priv- 
ileged to  pay  twelve  sols  a  day,  each,  for 
board.  Then  the  official  boat  was 
rowed  back;  and  that  was  all. 

Indignantly  the  passengers  met  and 
decided  to  pay  no  more  daily  quarantine 
charges — it  seemed  as  if  the  company 
needed  a  little  stimulating,  perhaps;  the 
purser  chuckled  sympathetically  and 
then  a  self-appointed  committee  looked 
over  the  chicken  coop  with  a  speculative 
eye.  It  was  heartening,  for  at  least  the 
monotony  would  be  broken — in  some 
way.  That  night  an  unofficial  boat  stole 
out  of  the  darkness  alongside ;  it  con- 
firmed the  rumor  that  the  port  captain 
was  holding  us  for  a  week  longer  to 
suit  his  convenience,  and  then  it  disap- 
peared in  the  night.  This  was  inter- 
esting as  pure  news  matter  and  that  was 
all. 

Came  the  morning  of  the  sixth  day 
and  without  change.  And  then  the 
diplomat's  cables  to  Lima  had  effect. 
A  doctor  had  been  appointed  on  a 
cabled  order  from  Lima  to  make  a  real 
examination ;  he  came  out  accompanied 
by  a  sanitary  junta  of  very  sour  of- 
ficials, climbed  on  board,  and  began  his 
work.  They  pulled  away  and  returned 
in  the  afternoon. 

The  young  ship's  surgeon  and  the  new 
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doctor  snouted  the  report  across  the 
water.  Barring  the  three  cases  of  ma- 
larial fever  between  decks  we  had  a 
clean  bill  of  health.  The  official  boat 
drew  a  trifle  nearer;  in  the  stern  sheets 
the  port  doctor  scanned  a  formidable 
looking  medical  volume  that  lay  open 
on  his  knees  and  the  druggist  bent  his 
head  over  the  same  pages.  Solemnly 
they  accepted  little  test  tubes  that  the 
ship's  surgeon  passed  across  to  them  and 
examined  them  gravely.  They  turned 
a  few  pages  of  the  book  and  asked  a 
question.  The  new  doctor  answered 
it  promptly.  Again  they  shuffled  the 
pages  and  came  back  with  another;  an- 
other answer,  and  then  more  poring. 

At  length  came  their  decision :  it  was 
true  that  the  excellent  doctors  had  de- 
scribed no  such  symptoms  as  were  stand- 
ardized for  either  yellow  fever  or  the 
peste  bubonica — but  there  was  nothing 
to  prevent  those  doctors  from  stating  and 
confirming  that  which  was  not  true; 
therefore  be  it  resolved  that  we  had 
yellow  fever  but  were  concealing  it! 
They  were  the  incorruptible  guardians 
of  a  nation's  health. 

What  the  diplomat  said  was  direct 
and  voluble  and  carried  perfectly  across 
the  calm  evening  sea;  Heaven  was  a 
sad  witness  of  his  unpatriotic  perfidy  for 
he  threatened  them  with  a  touch  of  pa- 
triotism direct  from  Lima  upon  the  hour 
of  his  arrival — however  distant  or  un- 
certain that  might  be.  A  little  confer- 
ence and  they  voted  on  our  admission, 


two  and  two — could  anything  be  fairer ! 
Their  honest  hearts  thanked  Heaven  for 
the  thought  of  this  simple  and  adroit 
deadlock  that  preserved  their  official  ac- 
tivities and  at  the  same  time  kept  us 
in  profitable  quarantine.  Tersely  it 
was  pointed  out  by  the  diplomat  that 
by  virtue  of  the  cabled  commission  the 
new  doctor  was  a  member  of  the  board 
— vote  again ! 

That  evening  we  wandered  through 
the  dust  and  sand  of  Payta  and  rode 
grandly,  and  briefly,  to  the  outskirts  of 
the  town  in  the  single  mule  and  rope 
tram  that  skirted  the  beach.  It  is  well 
in  the  troubled  times  of  quarantine  on 
the  West  Coast  always  to  travel  with 
an  accredited  diplomat  on  board. 

All  next  day  the  whirr  and  clatter  of 
the  steam-winches  and  the  bang  of  cargo 
kept  up  and  again  we  visited  the  dusty 
port  wading  through  the  lines  of  Panama 
hat  sellers  that  lined  up  to  greet  the 
landing  of  our  small  boat.  Of  hotel 
runners  there  were  none,  this  being  due 
to  the  fact  that  there  was  but  one  hotel 
to  which  the  stray  custom  is  bound  to 
drift.  A  few  palms  and  tropical  blooms 
in  tubs  and  in  a  carefully  irrigated 
patio,  for  Payta  is — like  all  that  West 
Coast — rainless.  As  a  cold  matter  of 
meteorological  fact  it  does  rain  some- 
times; I  accidentally  started  an  acrimo- 
nious discussion  by  a  merely  polite  re- 
mark on  the  weather  as  to  whether  it 
had  been  nine,  eleven  or  fourteen  years 
since  the  last  rain.     In  apparent  proof 
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of  this  there  is  a  wide,  dusty  canal  Sulk- 
headed  with  piling  on  either  side  which 
in  these  intervals  between  showers  serves 
as  a  native  market.  Little  red  flags 
flutter  from  the  chicherias  where  the 
opaque,  yellow  Indian  corn  beer  is  sold, 
ranging  in  flavor  and  potency  from 
warm  buttermilk  to  the  wicked  "stone 
fence"  of  New  Jersey. 

The  littls  governmental  touch  from 
Lima  had  cleared  the  path  of  quarantine 
and  we  began  a  dot-and-carry-one  course 
down  the  coast  from  Payta ;  every  day 
our  winches  whirred  and  clattered  off 
some  dusty,  sand-blown  port.  Before 
our  anchor  had  touched  bottom  in  the 
open  roadstead  a  fleet  of  lanchas,  heavy, 
double-ended,  open  lighters  of  from  ten 
to  twenty-five  tons  capacity,  were  crawl- 
ing over  the  water;  the  dozen  long  oars 
that  were  their  means  of  locomotion — 
and  that  were  each  manipulated  on  an 
independent  competitive  basis — sprad- 
dled on  each  side  gave  the  fleet  the  close 
resemblance  to  an  army  of  drunken  bugs 
struggling  forward  on  uncertain  legs. 
There  was  always  a  race  to  the  Ma- 
pocho's  side  and  the  first  to  get  there 
caught  the  heaving  line. 

The  bluffs  of  the  coast  gave  way  to 
hills  and  these  in  turn  to  higher  ones; 
the  Andes  were  closing  in  on  the  Pa- 
cific. At  times  the  great  mountain  chain 
towered  from  the  very  water's  edge  in 
a  succession  of  steep  cliffs,  each  receding 
tier  softening  in  the  distance  and  rising 
through  the  slowly  shifting  strata  of 
clouds  until  only  the  gashes  of  white 
snow  picked  out  the  towering  peaks. 
Here  and  there  steep,  rocky  islets  fringe 
the  coast  line  and  we  stood  far  out  to 
save  the  chances  and  yet  there  was  no 
appreciable  change  in  the  proportions  of 
the  tremendous  mountain  range.  The 
sense  of  proportion  and  distance  was  lost 
in  the  comparison  of  these  vast  reaches. 
A  rocky  islet,  a  steep  sugar-loaf  affair, 
rose  from  the  ocean  perhaps  five  feet — 
not  much  as  an  island  or  a  mountain 
peak.  Through  the  binoculars  a  tiny 
unknown  speck  at  the  base  developed 
into  a  full-rigged  bark  with  tapering 
masts  above  which  the  sugar-loaf  rock 
rose  for  thousands  of  feet  in  the  clear 
air,  and  on  it  a  wretched  colony  of 
guano  workers. 


Then  the  coast  opened  out  into  level 
reaches  again  and  with  occasional  lines 
of  irrigation  ditches  showing  a  thread 
of  green.  Occasionally — twice  I  think 
— there  was  actually  a  landlocked  har- 
bor. It  was  one  of  these,  Chimbote, 
that  James  G.  Blaine  proposed  to  use 
or  secure  as  a  naval  base  and  coaling 
station.  It  is  perfectly  sheltered  with  a 
narrow  bottle-neck  entrance  guarded  by 
a  rocky  island  in  the  middle  that  is 
covered  with  a  wriggling  film  of  seals 
who  are  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  close 
passage  of  ships  or  men. 

In  this  harbor  rode  the  queerest  of 
sea-going  craft.  In  Mexico  I  had  once 
seen  a  Chinaman  fit  himself  up  a  home 
from  about  eight  feet  of  one  end  of  a 
hopelessly  wrecked  dugout,  take  in  a 
partner  and  then  the  two  of  them  pad- 
dle off  up  the  river  in  the  fishing  busi- 
ness, sleeping  and  eating  aboard  the  flat- 
iron  shaped  thing.  Here  in  this  case 
was  a  bow  and  stern  bolted  together 
without  amidships.  And  both  the  bow 
and  stern  were  those  of  a  fairly  full 
size  tramp  freighter.  The  bow  was  the 
ram  bow  of  a  war  ship  and  back  of  it 
there  was  barely  room  to  squeeze  in  a 
capstan  and  a  tiny  hatch;  the  foremast 
shared  the  bridge,  a  funnel  and  whistle 
jammed  themselves  up  against  the  bridge 
while  the  short  distance  to  the  stern  rail 
gave  room  for  a  squat  cabin  out  of  which 
rose  the  mainmast.  A  score  of  Chim- 
bote lanchas  were  as  big — bigger — and 
where  this  telescoped  liner  could  find 
room  for  cargo  or  coal  after  providing 
for  engines  and  a  galley  is  a  mystery. 
Yet  it  does  carry  cargo  and  ambles 
along  from  port  to  port  a  tragic  marvel 
of  compression. 

Samancho,  Chimbote,  Salivari,  Suppe 
and  then  at  last,  in  the  daybreak  of  the 
morning  after  the  latter  and  in  the 
midst  of  a  soft,  clouded  day,  Callao.  A 
quarter  of  an  hour  by  train  through  a 
rich  soil  that  can  be  worked  only  by  ir- 
rigation and  Lima,  the  first  halt  on  the 
continent,  has  been  attained. 

For  two  weeks  there  was  nothing  to 
do  but  to  idle  in  Lima.  A  delightful 
city  full  of  the  odd  contrasts  of  highly 
civilized,  sybaritic  pleasures  alongside 
of  the  squalid,  aimless  poverty  of  the 
survivors  of  a  devastated  empire.  There 
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is  the  Bois,  where  fashionable  equi- 
pages with  cockaded, copper-colored  lack- 
eys— possibly  in  bare  or  sandalled  feet — 
on  the  box,  silver-mounted  harness  and 
heavy  Chilean-bred  coach  horses  jingle 
past  in  procession  on  Sunday  afternoons 
while  some  gallant  Peruano  lopes  along- 
side with  huge  silver  stirrups  and  a 
saddle  almost  solid  with  bullion  ;  the  sod- 
den side  streets  where  the  buzzard  arid 
the  scavenger  pig  are  man's  best  friend; 
the  cathedral  where  lies  the  desiccated 
body  of  Pizarro  in  a  marble  casket  like 
an  aquarium,  the  one  open  side  covered 
with  glass  through  which  may  be  seen 
the  remains  of  that  treacherous  old  buc- 
caneer, with  his  head  re-fastened  by  a 
silver  wire  to  guard  against  a  repetition 
of  the  theft ;  the  cathedral  itself  with 
its  murky  interior  smoked  by  the  votive 
candles  of  millions  of  conscript  converts; 
its  queer  carvings  where  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal memories  of  architecture  have  been 
freely  rendered  by  the  Indian  stone-cut- 
ters; the  clubs,  the  cafes — and  the  am- 
brosial coffee  —  chapels  with  bullion- 
covered  walls,  the  wretched  tobacco  at 
high  tariff — extorted  prices — all  these 
and  then  the  Hotel  Maury. 

Peace  be  to  Savarin,  to  Delmonico, 
and  to  Chamberlain!  They  did  well  in 
their  way.  But  they  never  served  a 
squid,  or  cuttlefish,  floating  like  a  small 
hot-water  bottle,  tender  and  delicious  in 
an  inky  sauce  of  their  own 
founding;  nor  a  starfish 
sprawled  in  a  five-pointed 
dream  of  savory,  lobster-like 
succulence;  nor  "senoritas" 
— a  delectable  species  of  scal- 
lop— each  with  its  tiny  scar- 
let tongue  draped  across  the 
pearl-white  bivalve  bosom 
and  that,  steamed  or  without, 
melted  in  one  supreme  ecsta- 
tic flavor ;  nor  five-inch 
langostin,  fresh  from  the 
cold  waters  of  the  Andean 
hills,  nor  compound  or  invent 
a  strawberry  gin  cocktail  of 
surpassing  allurements — 
cooled  by  a  piece  of  ice  kept 
in  a  flannel-lined  drawer 
and  returned  thereto  after 
stirring.  None  of  these 
things   had   they  and   so   by 


just   that   much    they   fell   short   of   the 
Hotel  Maury. 

In  the  Hotel  Maury  there  was  a 
written  bill  of  fare  for  those  who  could 
merely  read.  But  for  the  expert,  the 
fastidious — or  the  adventurous — there 
was  a  redoubt  in  the  main  room  whose 
flanking  bastions  and  crest  was  a  solid 
array  of  great  joints  and  little  joints, 
steaks,  chops,  unnamed  fish  in  platoons 
and  senoritas  in  brigades,  fruits,  vege- 
tables and  all  of  the  foregoing — and 
more — laid  out  in  tiers  and  terraces 
whose  foundations  were  of  cool,  inviting 
seaweeds  and  mosses,  and  still  further 
seductively  embellished  with  a  variety 
of  paper  ribbons  and  crests  and  cockades 
until  one  almost  lost  sight  of  the  pa- 
godas of  gaudy,  many-storied  cakes  and 
confections  that  rose  like  watch  towers 
at  judicious  intervals  along  the  battle- 
ments.    It  was  a  salon. 


WHAT     THE 


DIPLOMAT     SAID 
VOLUBLE 


WAS     DIRECT     AND 
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To  the  shuffling,  woolen-capped, 
sandalled,  or  bare-footed  Indian  at  one's 
heels  the  directions  were  given,  you 
chose  what  you  would  as  they  thus  re- 
posed in  the  altogether  and  then  re- 
paired to  await  in  a  sawdust-floored 
cavern  at  one  side  and  in  a  state  of 
serene  and  expectant  bliss  the  certain 
pleasures  of  the  very  immediate  future. 
You  waited,  it  is  true,  at  a  warped  table 
with  a  stained  cloth  on  which  a  bent 
cruet  supplied  the  only  note  of  elegance. 
And,  lest  any  of  the  precious  viands  be 
lost  in  transit  or  breakage,  you  knew 
that  you  would  be  served  with  a  sub- 
stantial, hard-shell  crockery  only  slightly 
more  vulnerable  than  reinforced  con- 
crete. Presently  your  Indian  reappeared 
in  a  shuffling  trot  scattering  sawdust 
from  the  prow  of  each  sandal  like  a 
harbor  pile-driver  under  full  speed ;  the 
hard-shell  crockery  is  white  hot  but  he 
has  the  hands  of  a  salamander ;  and  then 
with  a  flourish  he  drops  an  assorted  col- 
lection of  tableware  somewhere  within 


reach — you  are  served.  And  what  a  re- 
past! Peace  be  to  Savarin,  Delmonico 
and — enough.  Comparisons  are  invid- 
ious and  the  Maury  can  stand  alone  in 
the  continent  of  his  choosing.  , 

Very  shortly  the  sailing  day  came  for, 
since  it  was  not  possible  to  land  in 
Mollendo,  owing  to  that  port  being 
afflicted  with  quarantine,  it  had  been 
necessary  to  catch  a  steamer  that  would 
put  us  through  the  surf  at  Quilca,  a  hole 
in  a  cliff  that  has  its  only  function  in 
these  times  of  quarantine.  A  farewell 
inspection  of  the  redoubt  and  bastions,  a 
recharging  of  the  bottle  of  salicylic  acid 
and  alcohol,  which  while  it  had  in  no 
way  abated  the  fleas  of  the  Hotel 
Maury,  yet  had  mitigated  their  conse- 
quences, and  Lima  and  Callao  drifted 
into  the  background  with  the  closing 
day.  From  Quilca  one  could  connect 
by  muleback  and  pack-train  across  the 
desert  to  La  Joya  with  the  train  to 
Arequipa  and  thence  to  Lake  Titicaca 
and  across  to  La  Paz. 


FROM  A  METER  MAKER  TO  A  GROCER 


WILLIAM    LAIRD 


J} EAR  RAY: 

My  kindly  boss  has  bidden:  "Go!" 
So  we  will  take  a  Road  we  know ; 
And  we  will  be  (as  we  have  been) 
Away  from  codfish,  tea,  and  tin. 

We  shall  not  care  where  the  good  Road 

leads 
If  we  but  come  to  quiet  meads 
Unseen  by  us  before,  and  lone 
Fresh  hills  unclimbed,  and  streams  un- 
known. 

My  boss  said:  "Go!"  and  the  word  me 

whirled 
To  pleasant  places  of  the  world 
Over  the  hills,  wherever  flowed 
The    wander-stream,    the    long,    white 

Road. 


I  heard  no  more  the  shop's  grum  whir; 
I   sensed  light  forest-leaves  astir: 
The  engine's  pulse  became  the  beat 
Of  my  companions'  dusty  feet. 

I  smelt,  through  reek  of  rosin-flux, 
A  bank  wherein  the  free  bee  sucks; 
And  rows  of  meters  melted  to 
Desired  horizon-hills  of  blue. 

This  passed  in  one  high  heart-beat;  then 
I  flopped  back  on  the  Job  again — 
To  lead,  and  wire,  and  gears,  and  gas, 
Solder,  putty,  babbitt,  brass. 

This  passed,  I  say;  but  still  I  know 
That  you  and  I  will  rise  and  go, 
Leaving  behind  us  rule  and  scales, 
Collars,  customers,  and  mails. 

Yours,    Bill. 


HOME    LIFE    OF 

OUR   GAME 

BIRDS 

By  J.  ALDEN  LORING 

Photographs     by     Robert     B.     Rockwell,     the 
Author  and  Others 

Their    Nesting    and    Brooding 

Habits  and  Care  of 

the  Young 

ISPLAYING  his  fine 
plumage  and  strutting  be- 
fore his  prospective  bride 
is  the  chief  method  of 
courtship  with  many 
species  of  grouse;  that  is 
also  practised  by  many  of  our  perching 
birds,  the  English  sparrow  being  an  ex- 
ample, for  everyone  has  seen  him  with 
wings  and  tail  spread  bowing. and  scrap- 
ing before  the  lady  of  his  choice. 

In  the  high  mountains  of  the  West, 
as  late  as  the  last  of  July,  immense  snow- 
drifts may  be  found  banked  beneath  the 
heavy  coniferous  forest  trees,  and  here 
through  May  and  June  Franklin's  grouse 
courts  his  lady  love.  With  wings  droop- 
ing and  tail  erect  and  spread,  every 
feather  of  his  body  ruffled  and  the  naked 
strips  over  his  eyes  a  brilliant  orange, 
he  struts  solemnly  and  majestically  before 
her,  so  absorbed  in  his  conceit  that  one 
may  approach  within  five  feet  without 
his  taking  heed.  Confidence  in  mankind 
is  the  nature  of  this  bird,  however,  for 
the  hunter  at  any  season  of  the  year  can 
walk  within  ten  feet  of  a  flock  of  Frank- 
lin's grouse  and  shoot  their  heads  off 
one  by  one. 

In  addition  to  strutting,  the  male  of 
this  species  shows  his  affection  for  his 
mate  by  flying  fifteen  or  twenty  feet  in 
the  air  and  while  poised  he  beats  his  sides 
with  his   wings,   then   gracefully   glides 


Photograph  by  E.  V.  Bar  gamin 

franklin's  grouse  strutting  on 
snow  bank 

back  to  her.  Should  you  accidentally 
stumble  upon  his  nest  after  this  period 
of  courtship  has  ended,  you  are  first 
aware  of  it  by  seeing  what  appears  to  be 
his  badly  crippled  wife  dragging  herself 
over  the  ground  and  squealing  as  though 
in  great  distress.  Follow  her  and  she 
creeps  along  just  beyond  arm's  reach, 
and  when  you  halt  she  manoeuvres  about 
in  circles,  squealing  and  fluttering  in  a 
most  pathetic  manner. 

This  form  of  decoying  an  intruder 
from  a  nest  or  brood  of  young  chicks  is 
less  prevalent  with  the  ducks  than  with 
the  grouse,  although  the  latter  often  em- 
ploy it  as  do  also  many  species  of  small 
birds  that  nest  on  or  near  the  ground. 

Although  the  ruff  grouse  or  ''par- 
tridge" first  uses  strategy  in  protecting 
her  young,  by  squeaking  with  my  lips  I 
have  deceived  an  old  bird  into  believing 
that  I  had  captured  one  of  her  chicks, 
and  she  became  so  frantic  that  she  actual- 
ly flew  into  my  face  and  I  was  obliged 
to  protect  myself  with  my  hands. 

Of  all  our  game  birds  to  my  mind  the 
domestic  relations  of  the  quail  or  "Bob 
White"  are  the  best  example  of  social 
happiness.  Like  some  people,  he  cannot 
bear  to  be  separated  from  his  associates 
and  so  strong  is  his  love  for  companion- 
ship that  he  is  rarely  found  alone.  Even 
during  the  shooting  season  when  the 
hunter  has  scattered  a  flock,  his  rallying 
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note  is  soon  heard  ringing  clear  and 
loud  over  the  fields  and  brush  lots,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  flock  is  united 
.again.  It  takes  a  heart  of  stone  to  imi- 
tate this  call  and  one  by  one  as  the  birds 
respond  and  sail  over  the  brush  tops, 
shoot  them  down.  If  not  fired  at,  they 
will  alight  a  few  rods  away  and  run 
swiftly  toward  the  whistler,  twittering 
softly. 

Usually  we  think  of  the  female  bird 
as  the  only  one  that  rears  the  young  and 
that  is  often  the  case,  but  Bob  White 
is  one  of  the  exceptions  to  this  rule.  He 
works  quite  as  diligently  as  his  mate, 
helping  to  build  the  nest  and  incubate 
the  eggs,  and  after  they  have  hatched 
he  often  takes  entire  charge  of  the  flock 
while  his  wife  is  rearing  a  second  and 
sometimes  a  third  brood.  Should  his 
wife  be  killed  before  the  eggs  hatch, 
Bob  White  will  sometimes  assume  entire 
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charge  and  bring  the  brood  to  maturity. 
Flocks  of  quail  have  been  found  contain- 
ing young  of  various  ages  which  were 
undoubtedly  the  offspring  of  a  single 
pair  of  birds. 

Whatever  may  be  said  of  man's  hav- 
ing destroyed  the  nesting  grounds  of  our 
game  birds  by  draining  the  lands  and 
cutting  off  the  timber,  there  is  one  sec- 
tion of  the  country  at  least  where  he 
has  assisted  nature  to  a  greater  or  a  less 
extent.  Throughout  the  arid  regions  of 
the  West  large  dams  have  been  built  and 
lakes  and  reservoirs  formed  for  irriga- 
tion purposes.  In  time  the  shores  of 
these  waters  as  well  as  the  sloughs  and 
marshes  adjoining  them  are  covered  with 
a  thick  growth  of  rank  grass,  weeds,  cat- 
tails, and  tules,  making  typical  breeding 
grounds  for  water  fowl,  and  the  birds 
are  not  slow  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
In  company  with  Mr.  Robert  B. 
Rockwell  and  Mr.  L.  J. 
Hersey,  of  Denver,  Colo.,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity  of 
studying  the  nesting  habits  of 
the  water  fowl  on  several  of 
these  artificial  lakes  in  Colo- 
rado, Idaho  and  Utah. 

In  June  and  July  the 
visitor  will  find  these  lakes 
covered  with  coots  and 
ducks,  teal  and  grebes  of 
various  species,  most  of 
which  are  males,  for  the  fe- 
males at  this  time  are  busy 
brooding  on  their  hidden 
nests.  The  ducks  and  teal 
fly  oflf  as  you  appear,  but  the 
coots  and  grebes,  being  poor 
flyers,  work  their  way  to  the 
center  of  the  lake  and  wait 
for  you  to  leave.  As  you 
walk  along  the  line  of  tules 
or  wade  about  through  the 
marsh,  ducks  flush  from  all 
sides,  some  far  in  advance, 
while  others  wait  until  you 
are  almost  on  them  before 
leaving  their  nests.  All 
along  the  foliage  line  little 
mothers  that  have  been  feed- 
ing with  their  flocks  swim 
hurriedly  into  the  lake  as  you 
draw  near,  the  downy  duck- 
lings following  in  the  wake. 
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The  coot  or  "mud-hen"  with  its  white 
beak,  general  build,  and  actions  as  it 
walks  along  the  shore,  reminds  you  of 
a  steel  blue,  under-sized  chicken,  but  as 
it  runs  into  the  water  and  swims  away 
you  find  that  it  is  really  a  water  bird  and 
while  its  feet  are  not  webbed  like  those 
of  a  duck  each  digit  has  a  scalloped  web. 

The  nervous  actions  of  these  birds  as 
they  swim  about,  croaking  harshly,  at 
once  betray  the  presence  of  a  nest  and  on 
further  inspection  you  find  them  every- 
where, some  resting  snugly  among  the 
weeds,  others  floating  on  the  surface  of 
the  water,  and  a  sweeping  glance  along 
the  shore  line  will  reveal  from  six  to 
eight.  They  are  all  constructed  of  dried 
cattail  stalks  and  blades  and  lined  with 
dried  grass.  From  eight  to  fifteen  eggs 
comprise  a  sitting,  and  should  you  sur- 
prise the  old  bird  on  the  nest  she  slips 
off  as  she  catches  sight  of  you  and  hur- 
riedly swims  out  into  the  lake,  where  she 
is  quickly  joined  by  her  mate.  So  long 
as  you  are  near  she  swims  about  and 
scolds,  but  with  your  disappearance  she 
returns  and  carefully  inspects  the  nest. 


If  satisfied,  the  female  takes  her  position 
again  while  the  male  returns  to  the  flock 
of  feeding  or  playing  males  waiting  in 
the  center  of  the  lake. 

Many  times  I  have  listened  and  could 
distinctly  hear  a  chick  peeping  inside  an 
egg  even  before  the  shell  was  "chipped." 
The  young  bird  first  pecks  a  hole  in  the 
egg  and  by  struggling  vigorously  breaks 
the  shell  in  half  and  in  a  few  seconds  has 
freed  itself  entirely.  The  shells  are  not 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  nest  long  for 
the  mother  bird  carries  them  into  the 
lake  and  drops  them,  so  on  calm  days 
during  the  height  of  the  nesting  season 
one  can  see  the  egg  shells  floating  here 
and  there. 

if  not  disturbed  the  young  coots  re- 
main in  the  nest  until  they  are  dry  and 
strong,  an  hour  or  so  perhaps,  then  they 
leave  with  their  mother  and  if  they  ever 
return  it  is  only  at  night.  They  are  cute 
little  black  downy  balls  with  bright  red 
heads,  which,  by  the  way,  is  rather  un- 
usual, for  it  is  rare  for  such  young  birds 
to  assume  brilliant  colors.  Crafty  too 
are  they,  for  even  if  I  were  ™ithin  ten 
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feet  before  they  saw  me  they  scrambled 
over  the  side  of  the  nest  and  so  com- 
pletely hid  themselves  under  the  floating 
vegetation  and  in  the  weeds  that  hunt  as 
hard  as  I  did  I  was  never  able  to  dis- 
cover more  than  three  or  four  from  a 
brood.  After  I  had  captured  a  little  fel- 
low and  liberated  him  again,  he  would 
try  his  best  to  dive,  but  being  his  first 
attempt  the  best  that  he  could  do  was  to 
tilt  over  on  his  breast,  duck  his  head 
and  kick  ineffectually  with  his  tiny  feet. 
While  the  grebes  or  "hell-divers"  are 
not  game  birds,  the  duck  hunters  are  con- 
stantly thrown  in  contact  with  them  and 
inexperienced  sportsmen  sometimes  shoot 
them  by  mistake.  There  are  several  dif- 
ferent species  and  their  habits  are  much 
the  same,  one  of  which  is  that  of  eating 
their  own  feathers.  I  have  examined  a 
number  of  their  stomachs  and  often 
found  them  crowded  with  the  soft  silky 
feathers  plucked  from  their  own  bodies. 
Like  the  loons,  the  grebes  have  such 
narrow  wings  in  comparison  to  their 
weight  that  they  require  fifty  yards  or 
more  of  open  water  to  flutter  over  before 
they  are  able  to  rise,  consequently  when 
they  alight  on  a  small  pond  they  are  un- 
able to  leave  again,  neither  can  they 
launch  into  the  air  from  the  ground. 


Unlike  the  ducks,  which  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  leave  the  water,  the  grebes  fly 
only  as  a  last  resort,  consequently  they 
are  extremely  awkward  when  rising  or 
alighting.  All  of  the  ducks — there  may 
be  some  exceptions  of  which  I  am  not 
aware — that  dive  for  their  food,  rise 
against  the  wind  and  alight  in  the  same 
manner  and  by  so  doing  the  pressure  of 
the  wind  against  the  breast  helps  to  lift 
them  or  ease  them  down,  as  the  case  may 
be.  Again  and  again  I  have  seen  a 
flock  of  grebes  scatter  in  all  directions 
regardless  of  the  wind  and  when  set- 
tling flop  themselves  into  the  water  and 
roll  over  and  over  on  the  waves  for  sev- 
eral feet. 

But  when  it  comes  to  diving  and  em- 
ploying artful  tactics  of  water  craft  the 
grebes  excel  all  other  water  fowl.  So 
expert  are  they  that  unless  a  hunter  is 
very  close  they  can  dive  at  the  flash  of 
the  gun  and  be  beneath  the  surface  be- 
fore the  shot  reaches  them.  With  the 
invention  of  smokeless  powder,  however, 
large  numbers  of  grebes  have  been  killed 
by  the  plume  hunters,  both  on  and  off 
their  breeding  grounds,  their  breasts  be- 
ing used  to  decorate  women's  hats.  This 
cruel  slaughter  has  lately  been  prohib- 
ited, thanks  to  the  Audubon  Society. 
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Grebes  build  floating  nests  of  dried 
vegetation,  usually  hiding  them  in  the 
rushes,  but  often  placing  them  in  open 
water.  On  cloudy  days  you  will  some- 
times find  the  old  bird  on  the  nest,  but 
as  she  catches  sight  of  you  she  slips  off 
and  sinking  until  only  her  head  or  her 
beak  is  visible  she  swims  away  or  keeps 
diving  and  reappearing  on  the  surface  a 
hundred  yards  or  more  away.  Many 
and  many  a  time  I  have  seen  a  grebe 
dive  on  a  lake  or  river  as  smooth  as 
glass  and  never  caught  sight  of  her  again. 
Once  a  grebe  that  during  its  migration 
had  struck  some  object  and  fallen  to 
the  ground  was  brought  to  me  and  placed 
in  a  barrel  of  water.  It  immediately  be- 
gan to  prune  its  feathers  and  after  com- 
pleting its  toilet  explored  the  bottom  of 
its  prison. 

My  curiosity  having  been  satisfied,  I 
tried  to  catch  it.  Each  time  that  I  ap- 
proached the  barrel  it  dove,  so  rolling  up 
my  sleeves  I  thrust  my  arms  into  the 
water  and  felt  about  for  the  bird.  Every 
half  minute  the  grebe  would  come  to 
the  surface  for  breath  and  duck  under 
before  I  could  grab  it.  Finally  it  began 
to  peck  at  my  hand,  and  though  I  worked 


for  fifteen  minutes  in  a  vain  attempt  to 
catch  it  I  was  finally  forced  to  upset 
the  barrel  before  I  was  able  to  give  it 
its  liberty  in  the  Susquehanna  River. 

Unlike  most  birds,  the  grebes  do  not 
brood  their  eggs  continually.  It  is  only 
at  night  and  on  cloudy  days  that  you 
will  find  them  at  home.  As  soon  as  the 
sun  has  risen  and  warmed  the  chilly 
morning  air,  the  old  bird  leaves  her  nest 
and  collecting  decaying  vegetation  from 
the  shore  or  bottom  of  the  lake  she  covers 
the  eggs  with  a  thick  layer  and  leaves 
the  sweltering  mass  of  steaming  muck  to 
hatch  them  while  she  spends  the  day  in 
idleness  or  play. 

I  was  riding  along  the  shore  of  Great 
Bear  Lake  in  Utah  one  afternoon  and, 
coming  suddenly  over  a  rise  of  ground, 
surprised  a  grebe  in  the  edge  of  the  tules. 
She  swam  into  the  lake,  turning  and  call- 
ing repeatedly.  Then  two  little  grebes 
appeared  and,  swimming  low  with  only 
their  heads  and  backs  visible,  hurried 
after  their  mother.  As  they  overtook 
her,  eacc  one  reached  out  and,  catching 
the  feathers  of  her  back  in  their  beaks, 
they  drew  themselves  alongside  and 
quickly   huddled   under   her  wing,   com- 
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pletely  hidden.  Had  I  not  been  a  spec- 
tator to  the  act,  I  should  never  have 
suspected  her  of  carrying  two  little 
"stowaways"  as  she  hurried  off. 

It  is  much  easier  to  find  the  nests  of 
ducks  than  those  of  the  grouse,  because 
their  nesting  grounds  are  restricted  to 
areas  more  or  less  open,  affording  one  an 
opportunity  to  see  the  birds  as  soon  as 
they  leave  a  nest.  One  must  be  familiar 
with  the  nesting  habits  of  the  different 
species,  however,  for  while  a  duck  is  a 
duck  they  do  not  all  nest  in  the  same 
locations.  It  is  true  that  the  larger  num- 
ber of  species  nest  on  or  near 
the  ground  or  water,  but  the 
wood  duck,  golden-eye,  bald- 
pate,  and  the  several  specie 
of  mergansers,  build  their 
nests  in  hollow  limbs  or 
trunks  of  trees. 

Mallards,  canvasbacks, 
pintails,  gadwells,  ruddys, 
and  the  three  most  common 
teals,  the  blue-wing,  green- 
wing,  and  cinnamon,  breed 
commonly  about  the  artificial 
lakes  here  described.  A  fa- 
vorite site  was  the  muskrat 
houses.  Sometimes  the  eggs 
would  be  deposited  in  a  de- 
pression on  the  very  top  of  a 
rat's  house  so  exposed  that 
the  brooding  bird  could  be 
seen     several     rods     away. 


Again  a  duck  would  burrow 
into  the  side  of  a  house  a  foot 
or  more  and  so  completely 
hide  the  eggs  that  even 
though  I  might  flush  the  bird 
it  took  several  minutes  of 
careful  searching  before  the 
nest  was  found.  In  such  lo- 
cations the  eggs  were  usually 
placed  upon  a  matting  of 
dried  cattail  stalks  and 
blades. 

Other  nests  were  located 
just  above  the  water  and  on 
the  land  at  the  margin  of  the 
lake,  and  here,  of  course,  a 
regular  nest  was  built.  Over 
the  water  in  a  thick  cluster 
of  dead  or  living  vegetation 
the  bulky  part  of  the  nest 
consisted  of  dried  cattail 
stalks  and  blades  with  a  lining  of  fine 
grass,  or  of  down  plucked  from  the  own- 
er's body.  On  land  a  slight  hollow  was 
scratched  in  the  earth  and  a  lining  of 
grass  or  down  added.  Sometimes  this 
downy  blanket  extended  so  far  up  the 
sides  of  the  nest  that  when  the  old  bird 
left  it  to  feed  she  would  draw  the  edges 
of  the  lining  over  the  eggs,  completely 
hiding  them.  Whether  she  did  this  in- 
tentionally or  simply  to  keep  the  eggs 
warm  while  she  was  away,  I  leave  for 
the  reader  to  decide. 

Just  beyond   the  water's  edge,   some- 
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times  not  more  than  twenty  feet,  the 
country  was  a  typical  desert  of  sage- 
brush, cacti,  and  yucca,  and  I  was  sur- 
prised at  the  number  of  duck's  nests 
that  1  found  scattered  about  in  the  thin 
foliage  of  these  flats.  The  nest  of  a 
pintail  which  the  young  had  left  was 
shown  to  me  by  Mr.  Rockwell  a  quarter 
of  a  mile  from  a  lake  and  situated  under 
a  small  sage-bush  in  plain  view.  When 
the  eggs  hatched  the  old  bird  had  to 
lead  her  flock  across  the  open  desert  to 
the  water  far  beyond.  But  the  peculiar 
thing  about  this  nest  was  that  it  was 
located  within  thirty  feet  of  the  Burling- 
ton Railroad  where  fully  fifteen  trains 
passed  daily. 

The  alfalfa  fields  and  the  banks  of 
the  irrigation  ditches  were  also  favorite 
nesting  places  for  the  ducks,  and  many 
a  teal  and  duck  flushed  from  my  feet  as 
I  walked  along.  Some  nests  are  de- 
stroyed every  season  by  the  ranchmen 
cutting  the  alfalfa  before  the  eggs  have, 
hatched. 

Sometimes  the  ducks  would  flush  from 
a  nest  and  fly  away  immediately,  again 
they  would  flutter  over  the  ground  and 
squeal  as  already  described,  and  when  I 
stumbled  upon  a  flock  of  ducklings  at 
the  water's  edge  the  distress  of  the  old 


bird  was  really  pitiful.  She  fluttered 
over  the  surface  a  few  yards,  then  swam 
back,  jumped  into  the  air  as  though 
about  to  depart,  but  immediately  dropped 
back  and  swam  hither  and  thither,  quite 
bewildered,  all  the  time  quacking  and 
squealing. 

During  June  and  July  when  the 
breeding  season  is  at  its  height  these  ar- 
tificial lakes  are  a  perfect  haven  of  bird 
life  and  it  certainly  is  a  fascinating  sight 
to  watch  the  downy  families  of  the  dif- 
ferent species  living  in  perfect  harmony. 
Red-shouldered  and  yellow-headed 
black  birds  breed  here  by  the  thousands 
and  the  females  sitting  on  their  nests  in 
the  cattails  overhead  look  down  upon  the 
back  of  a  brooding  duck  or  teal  not  three 
feet  away.  Coots  and  grebes  nest  within 
a  few  feet  of  each  other  and  the  noisy 
terns  glide  gracefully  overhead  and  set- 
tle on  their  floating  platform  homes  a 
few  yards  farther  on.  Everyone  is  happy 
and  a  perfect  din  of  bird  voices,  distin- 
guishable only  to  the  naturalist,  fills  the 
air. 

Just  outside  these  watered  lands  and 
along  the  banks  of  the  irrigation  ditches 
are  willows  and  cottonwood  trees,  occu- 
pied by  the  mourning  or  turtle  doves,  a 
bird  which,  prior  to  the  time  that  it  was 
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BLUE-WING  TEAL'S  NEST  IN   MUSKRAT 

classed  as  a  game  bird,  could  be  found 
in  pairs  or  small  flocks  about  the  door- 
way or  corral  of  every  Western  ranch. 
Since  then,  however,  their  numbers  have 
decreased  alarmingly. 

It  was  not  uncommon  to  find  three 
or  four  nests  in  a  single  tree  or  twenty- 
five  or  thirty  within  an  area  of  an  acre. 
Occasionally  one  would  be  discovered  on 
the  ground,  and  one  that  contained  two 
eggs  was  situated  on  the  ballast  rock  of 
a  railroad  embankment  not  three  feet 
from  the  rails.  Why  a  bird  should  have 
chosen  such  a  place  when  there  were 
thousands  of  better  ones  all  about  is 
difficult  to  understand. 

The  nests  were  little  more  than  plat- 
forms of  sticks  so  loosely  constructed 
that  the  two  eggs  that  comprise  a  set 
could  be  seen  from  the  ground.  By  ap- 
proaching cautiously  I  was  several  times 
able  actually  to  touch  the  brooding  dove 
and  perhaps  stroke  her  gently  before  she 
took  fright  and  darted  off  with  much 
fluttering  of  wings,  as  though  it  were  a 


great  effort  for  her  to  fly. 
Sometimes  they  immediately 
disappeared  while  again  they 
half  flew  and  half  tumbled 
to  the  ground  and  flopped 
about  in  an  effort  to  attract 
me  from  the  nest. 

The  pigeons  are  the  only 
game  birds  that  care  for  their 
young  for  any  length  of  time 
after  the  eggs  hatch,  all  the 
others,  the  grouse,  quail, 
ducks,  plover,  woodcock,  and 
snipe,  leave  the  nest  an  hour 
or  so  afterward  and  with 
their  parent  or  parents  are 
found  foraging  for  them- 
selves. 

The  young  doves  are  gro- 
tesque creatures  when  clothed 
in  their  blue  pin-feathers  and 
resemble  young  European 
hedgehogs  rather  than  young 
birds.  They  grow  fast  but 
feather  slowly,  and  even  after 
they  have  left  the  nest  the 
parent  continues  to  feed  them 
by  allowing  the  young  birds 
to  poke  their  beaks  far  down 
its  throat  and  the  pre- 
digested  food  is  disgorged 
into  the  crop. 

The  kildeer  plover  is  another  bird  that 
frequented  the  lakes,  irrigation  ditches, 
and  uplands  adjoining  the  water.  It  is 
undoubtedly  the  noisiest  and  most  tan- 
talizing of  creatures  to  the  hunter  who 
is  trying  to  creep  upon  some  animal. 
"Tell-tale"  is  another  name  by  which  it 
is  known  because  of  its  habit  of  flying 
about  one's  head  when  stalking  game, 
thus  warning  the  animal  of  danger. 

It  nests  on  the  ground  in  dry  up- 
lands, the  nest  being  simply  a  slight  de- 
pression in  the  ground,  sometimes  not 
even  lined,  and  at  the  best  with  only  a 
few  sprigs  of  grass.  Soon  after  the  four 
eggs  have  hatched,  it  leads  its  stilt-legged 
children,  which  resemble  balls  of  cotton 
perched  on  knitting  needles,  to  the 
waterways  and  parades  them  along  the 
shore  searching  for  insect  life.  The 
young  fall  an  easy  prey  to  the  predatory 
animals,  for  they  are  unable  to  fly  for 
ten  days  or  more  after  they  leave  the 
nest. 
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Reasons  for  Declaring  the  Crawl  the  Most  Natural  and  Easiest 
Way  to  Swim  as  Well  as  the  Fastest 


1 H  E  custom  has  so  long 
prevailed  of  looking  upon 
all  swimming  strokes  as 
divided  into  two  well- 
marked  groups,  the  first 
■**■  embracing  those  available 

for  general  use,  the  second  covering  the 
so-called  speed  or  racing  strokes,  that 
we  have  come  to  look  on  this  classifica- 
tion as  the  correct  one.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a  distinct 
speed  stroke,  and  any  set  of  movements 
that  has  proved  successful  in  all-round 
competition  will  also  be  found  best  for 
ordinary  purposes. 

It  should  be  remembered  that  the  de- 
velopment of  the  art  of  natation  was 
brought  about  by  a  gradual  improve- 
ment, through  the  application  of  scien- 
tific principles  or  intelligent  experiment- 


ing, and  that  each  of  the  strokes  now 
considered  obsolete  has  in  its  day  been 
used  for  racing.  It  was  but  natural  that 
the  competitor  should  be  the  pioneer  of 
every  movement  promising  advancement, 
for  his  interest  in  sport  made  him  more 
ready  and  willing  to  give  trial  to  any  new 
idea.  Still,  just  because  he  was  first  to 
demonstrate  the  value  of  the  successive 
discoveries  was  hardly  a  good  reason  to 
believe  them  confined  to  himself.  On 
the  contrary,  the  very  success  he  attained 
showed  that  a  better  means  had  been 
found  of  exploiting  in  the  water  human 
strength  and  skill,  and  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  should  have  profited 
by  his  work. 

One  really  fails  to  understand  how  so 
many  can  still  look  upon  the  trudgeon 
and    crawl,    our    most    modern    racing 
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strokes,  as  unfitted  for  any  but  trained 
athletes.  They  are  no  more  difficult  to 
master  than  the  awkward  and  compli- 
cated breast  stroke,  they  are  far  less  tir- 
ing, and  they  enable  one  to  plow  the 
water  more  swiftly  and  even  more  com- 
fortably. Why  then  should  they  be 
deemed  beyond  the  ken  ot  the  average 
person  ? 

The  advocates  of  old-fashioned  meth- 
ods should  bear  in  mind  that  the  various 
strokes  which  have  written  the  history 
of  swimming  were  sequent  and  closely 
allied  phases  in  the  process  of  evolution, 
and  not  separate  and  disconnected  types, 
as  the  misleading  habit  of  christening 
each  new  phase  with  a  name  of  its  own 
has  caused  the  uninitiated  to  assume. 
Progress  was  achieved  by  a  slow,  system- 
atic unfolding  of  the  principles  of  wa- 
termanship, and  not  by  sudden  leaps 
from  one  theory  to  another.  One  can 
easily  trace  the  relationship  between  the 
successive  varieties,  for  only  slight 
changes  took  place  in  passing  from  the 
breast  to  the  side  stroke,  then  in  turn  to 
the  single  -  over  -  arm,  double-over-arm, 
trudgeon,  early  crawl,  and  finally  to  the 
latter's  present  namesake.  And  at  that, 
even  these  recorded  graduations  were  not 


accomplished  without  other  and  lesser 
changes  which  because  of  their  insignifi- 
cance went  unchroniclcd. 

Evidently,  then,  it  is  no  stress  of  the 
imagination  to  claim  that  the  crawl  is 
but  a  modification  of  the  breast  stroke, 
reached  by  insensible  steps;  and  a  modi- 
fication that  draws  us  a  great  deal  closer 
to  the  objective  point  of  every  student  of 
natation,  that  of  finding  a  combination 
of  movements  allowing  man  to  attain  the 
maximum  of  aquatic  speed  and  endurance 
with  the  natural  forces  at  his  disposal. 
It  follows,  logically,  that  in  the  journey 
toward  perfection,  the  last  stroke  which 
proves  its  supremacy  in  the  hands  of  the 
racing  man  must  perforce  be  the  best  for 
all,  it  being  necessary  in  order  to  obtain 
results  to  increase  the  efficiency  and  min- 
imize the  effort.  It  would,  in  fact,  be 
absurd  to  believe  that  a  stroke  which  en- 
ables an  athlete  to  negotiate  all  distances 
faster  and  with  less  expenditure  of  pow- 
er, as  it  must  to  bring  him  victory,  will 
not  offer  these  same  advantages  to  every- 
body, be  they  middle-aged  men,  women, 
or  children. 

This  established,  let  us  look  into  the 
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relative  merits  of  the  trudgeon  and  crawl, 
for  there  seems  to  be  some  question  even 
among  experts  as  to  which  is  best,  not  a 
few  claiming  that  the  former  is  to  be 
recommended  for  long-distance  swim- 
ming, the  latter  for  sprinting. 

To  one  who  has  followed  closely  re- 
cent developments,  the  superiority  of  the 
crawl  is  apparent,  and  its  sponsors  are 
of  opinion  that  those  instructors  who  still 
cling  to  the  trudgeon  only  retard  prog- 


is  realized  that  the  crawl  is  of  com- 
paratively recent  origin,  that  it  has  only 
lately  found  footing  in  Europe,  and  that 
it  always  takes  time  for  an  athlete's 
muscles  to  become  sufficiently  accustomed 
to  new  movements  for  him  not  to  tire 
after  a  short  journey.  Thus,  every  time 
a  new  stroke  has  been  introduced,  we 
have  heard  the  same  plaint,  that  it  was 
a  freak  sprinting  stroke,  for  none  could 
hold  it  for  more  than  fifty  or  one  hun- 
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ress,  for  their  pupils  will  naturally  fight 
shy  of  a  stroke  they  are  told  is  but  good 
for  sprinting.     Nor  is  the  point  ill  taken. 

The  crawl  has  the  best  performances 
to  its  credit.  Not  only  has  every  classic 
world's  record  from  fifty  yards  to  one 
mile  been  made  with  it,  but  even  at 
greater  distances  has  it  proved  victorious. 
In  this  country  we  have  seen  Jamieson 
Handy  and  Bud  Goodwin,  our  leaders 
at  five  and  ten  miles,  triumph  with  it, 
and  in  Australia,  Longworth,  Healy,  and 
Beaurepaire,  the  greatest  at  one  and  two 
miles,  have  used  it  exclusively.  Rather 
conclusive  evidence. 

That  racing  men  of  other  nations  ad- 
here to  the  trudgeon  for  distance  swim- 
ming is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it 


dred  yards.  Nevertheless,  men  soon 
learned  to  cover  the  furlong  with,  it,  then 
the  quarter,  half,  and  mile,  and  eventu- 
ally it  asserted  itself  for  all  distances. 
History  is  just  repeating  itself  in  the 
case  of  the  crawl,  though  skeptics  should 
have  been  converted  ere  this,  for  anyone 
who  has  adopted  it  and  practiced  it  stead- 
ily has  been  able  to  swim  any  distance 
with  it  and  improve  materially  on  the 
times  made  by  himself  with  other  strokes. 
A  graphic  illustration  of  the  worth  of 
the  crawl  was  the  startling  ascent  to 
fame  of  Australia's  champion  swimmer, 
William  Longworth.  A  little  over  a 
year  ago  this  unknown  youth  entered  a 
three-quarter  mile  handicap  in  which 
Cecil   Healy,  then  title  holder,  was  on 
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scratch.  After  receiving  a  ten-second  al- 
lowance, Longworth  was  defeated  by 
some  forty  yards,  by  the  latter.  In  this 
race  he  swam  the  trudgeon  and  crawl 
alternately,  while  Healy  crawled  all  the 
way.  This  fact  convinced  him  that  he 
must  learn  to  hold  the  new  stroke,  if  he 
ever  hoped  to  beat  his  speedy  rival,  and 
he  painstakingly  set  himself  to  the  task. 

The  Australasian  three-quarter  mile 
championship  came  off  a  few  weeks  later, 
over  the  same  course,  and  Longworth 
wTent  to  the  mark  with  his  former  van- 
quisher, Frank  Beaurepaire,  of  Victoria, 
and  half  a  dozen  others.  The  knowing 
ones  confidently  anticipated  that  Healy 
and  Beaurepaire  would  fight  it  out  for 
first  place. 

To  the  surprise  of  everyone,  Long- 
worth,  crawling  in  beautiful  rhythm, 
took  the  van  from  the  start,  steadily  in- 
creased his  lead,  and  finished  thirty  yards 
ahead  of  Healy,  who  was  next,  smashing 
the  world's  record  by  seven  seconds.  By 
thoroughly  mastering  the  crawl  he  had 
bettered  his  speed  for  three-quarters  of 
a  mile  by  nearly  one  full  minute.  A 
wonderful  cut. 

Longworth  is  now  acclaimed  the  great- 
est all-round  swimmer  ever  developed, 
and    he    unquestionably   owes    it   to   the 


crawl  that  he  is  able  to  boast  of  holding 
almost  every  classic  world's  record. 

It  is  a  curious  yet  significant  feature 
of  the  crawl  that  it  is  more  than  any 
other  stroke  so  far  seen  similar  in  char- 
acteristics to  man's  primitive  mode  of 
travel  in  the  water,  the  dog  paddle.  In 
comparing  the  two  one  is  struck  by  the 
almost  identical  movements  which  the 
arms  go  through  in  propelling  the  body, 
though  the  above-water  recovery  of  the 
crawl,  adopted  to  minimize  the  resist- 
ance, gives  the  casual  observer  the  idea 
that  the  action  is  totally  different.  And 
the  legs,  too,  thrash  up  and  down  in  very 
much  the  same  manner,  despite  their 
being  held  rather  more  bent  at  the  knee 
in  the  dog  paddle.  On  main  points, 
however,  they  are  very  nearlv  related, 
and  this  has  led  experts  familiar  with 
anatomy  to  attribute  the  success  of  the 
crawl  to  the  fact  that  all  movements  con- 
nected with  it  are  natural  ones,  that 
come  instinctively,  and  are  therefore 
learned  without  trouble,  besides  keeping 
the  limbs  in  such  position  that  the 
muscles  suffer  no  strain  and  yield  their 
full  quota  of  strength  and  leverage. 
There  seems  to  be  reason  in  the  theory, 
too. 

The     query     naturally     arises     next: 
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"What  constitutes  the  crawl?"  It  is 
probable  that  the  seeker  for  knowledge 
will  find  himself  confronted  with  a  great 
deal  of  useless  and  conflicting  reading 
matter  if  he  resorts  to  books.  Since  the 
introduction  of  the  stroke  by  Richard 
Cavill,  of  Australia,  over  a  decade  ago, 
there  have  appeared  so  many  varieties 
of  it  now  no  longer  existing  that  even 
recent  literature  sheds  very  little  light 
on  the  subject.  Long  polemics  have 
been  published  on  the  Australian,  Ameri- 
can, composite,  legless,  amble,  and  other 
by-products  of  the  crawl,  which  featured 
the  experimental  stage,  made  a  slight 
stir,  and  then  passed  quietly  into  the 
limbo  of  exploded  theories.  There  re- 
mains to-day  but  one  type  of  crawl  worth 
mentioning,  an  improved  form  of  the 
Australian,  which  swimmers  and  coaches 
have  stamped  with  the  seal  of  their  ap- 
proval and  which  is  being  universally 
adopted  in  all  countries. 

It  is  not  improbable  that  this  last  state- 
ment will  find  a  few  dissenters,  for  the 
belief  obtains  in  some  quarters  that  the 
Australian  and  American  crawl  strokes 
are  totally  apart.  It  may  interest  those 
ready  to  argue,  however,  that  the  writer, 
before  putting  pen  to  paper,  went  to  the 
trouble  of  ascertaining  from  the  leading 


authorities  of  America,  Australia,  Can- 
ada, England,  and  Germany,  what  views 
they  held  in  the  matter,  and  all,  with- 
out exception,  spoke  in  favor  of  a  stroke 
resembling  almost  to  a  detail  the  descrip- 
tion which  follows: 

Position  of  the  body,  almost  flat  on 
the  water,  face  down  in  starting,  but 
rolling  from  side  to  side  later,  to  facili- 
tate a  clean,  above-water  recovery  of 
the  arms.  Extension  of  arms  in  reach- 
ing out  for  the  catch  long  but  comfort- 
able and  suited  to  the  build  of  the  indi- 
vidual, that  there  may  be  no  strain  on 
shoulder  and  chest  muscles ;  elbows 
raised  and  bent  slightly,  and  wrists 
curved  that  the  applied  power  become  ef- 
fective at  once;  fingers  closed,  hand  a 
wee  bit  spooned.  Catch  to  be  made  in 
front  of  the  head.  Arms  to  be  straight- 
ened in  driving,  and  hands  to  follow 
center  line  of  progression,  under  the  mid- 
dle of  the  body,  until  near  the  finish, 
when  they  are  swept  out  to  the  side, 
crooked  at  the  elbow,  and  carried  for- 
ward over  the  surface  for  another  stroke. 
Pressure  of  arms  in  pulling  to  be  held 
evenly  from  catch  to  near  finish,  relax- 
ing at  the  hip  instead  of  jerking  out. 

Legs  outstretched  and  with  toes  point- 
ing  back    to   perform    an    up-and-down 
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thrash  close  to  the  surface,  but  beneath 
it,  only  heels  being  seen  above  water; 
thrash  continuous  and  marked  by  a  ma- 
jor drive  of  each  leg,  followed  by  a 
smaller  drive;  major  drive  to  have  a 
scope  of  about  twelve  or  fifteen  inches, 
smaller  to  be  merely  a  flutter ;  down- 
ward movements  to  be  hard  and  quick, 
upward  ones  easy,  in  recovery.  Action  of 
arms  alternate  and  time  of  their  respec- 
tive catch  equidistant,  or  nearly  so,  driv- 
ing swiftly  and  recovering  slowly.  Ac- 
tion of  legs  also  alternate  and  major 
drive  timed  synchronously  with  pull  of 
opposite  arm. 

Breathing,  deep  and  regular,  striving 
empty  lungs  completely  of  vitiated  air 
(carbon  dioxide)  at  each  exhalation;  to 
fill  them  well  at  every  inhalation;  breath 
to  be  taken  through  the  mouth,  rolling 
gently  and  twisting  the  head  while  the 
top-arm  drives ;  breath  exhaled  through 
the  nostrils,  under  water,  during  recov- 
ery of  the  same  arm.  Spinal  column  to 
be  held  as  straight  as  possible  and  par- 
allel to  the  center  line  of  progression. 

These  rules  are  generic,  of  course,  and 
discretion  must  be  used  in  adopting  them, 
slight  modifications  being  advisable  to 
conform  with  the  attributes  of  each  in- 
dividual. Anyone  attending  an  impor- 
tant swimming  meet  may  notice  that  even 
among  the  best  exponents  of  the  stroke 
there  is  considerable  difference  in  the 
matter  of  detail,  though  the  same  funda- 
mental principles  are  followed. 


In  undertaking  to  learn  the  crawl 
there  are  two  roads  open  to  the  beginner. 
Some  teachers,  the  majority  in  fact,  be- 
lieve in  starting  their  pupils  on  the  breast 
stroke,  so  as  to  make  them  at  home  in 
the  water  before  introducing  them  to 
modern  methods.  Others,  instead,  claim 
that  it  is  wasting  time  to  put  a  novice 
at  a  stroke  that  is  so  different  in  its  every 
feature  to  the  one  in  sight,  and  prefer  to 
begin  with  the  dog  paddle,  which  they 
maintain  is  not  only  easier  than  the 
breast  stroke  to  learn,  but  considerably- 
more  like  the  crawl  in  action.  Theoret- 
ically, the  latter  seem  to  have  reason  on 
their  side,  but  theories  do  not  always 
work  out  in  practice,  particularly  where 
swimming  is  concerned,  and  as  the  idea  is 
new  and  has  not  had  sufficient  trial  to 
demonstrate  convincingly  its  effective- 
ness, it  is  wise  to  withhold  decision. 

Whatever  the  preliminaries,  however, 
as  soon  as  the  novice  can  keep  afloat  and 
handle  himself  in  the  water,  he  should 
tackle  the  task  of  breathing  correctly,  in 
the  manner  already  described.  This 
should  be  his  first  care,  for  the  balance 
of  the  body  depends  upon  it,  and  with- 
out the  proper  balance  it  is  impossible  to 
swim  comfortably,  or  to  execute  the 
movements  in  the  right  way.  The  stu- 
dent had  best  practice  in  shallow  water, 
or  where  he  can  hold  on  to  something, 
but  even  a  basin  or  wash-bowl  is  avail- 
able for  the  purpose.  It  is  merely  a 
question  of  becoming  familiar  with  the 
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unusual  manner  of  filling  and  emptying 
the  lungs.  One  bends  over,  close  to  the 
water,  and  then  twists  the  head  over  the 
shoulder  and  takes  a  good  long  breath, 
then  straightens  the  head,  dips  the  face, 
and  exhales  through  the  nostrils,  under 
water.  And  this  exercise  should  be  done 
frequently  until  it  comes  to  one  natu- 
rally. 

When  this  is  accomplished  the  pros- 
pective crawler  can  pass  on  to  the  arm 
movements  mentioned  above.  By  using 
artificial  means  of  support,  or  standing 
on  bottom  and  bending  forward,  he  can 
study  form  without  having  to  bother 
with  keeping  himself  afloat.  And  he 
cannot  be  impressed  too  strongly  with 
the  fact  that  the  only  way  to  attain  even- 
tual proficiency  is  to  go  through  every 
movement  very  slowly  and  carefully, 
thinking  all  the  time  of  the  instructions 
given  him.  and  following  them  to  the 
letter.  If  faults  are  acquired  at  this 
stage  they  are  extremely  hard  to  break 
later,  and  it  will  pay  to  master  the  rudi- 
ments properly  from  the  first. 

Many  coaches  advocate  land  exercises, 
and  they  are  very  valuable,  for  they  en- 
able one  to  see  one's  self  practice,  if  one 
takes  them  facing  a  long  mirror.  A 
string  is  stretched  across  the  glass,  at 
such  a  height  that  it  will  represent  the 
water  line  when  one  stoops  down  so  that 
the  torso  is  almost  horizontal,  and  this 


makes  it  possible  to  gauge  accurately 
how  the  arms  should  rotate  and  the  body 
roll,  in  order  to  give  a  clean,  rhythmic, 
correct  stroke.  Once  the  movements  are 
learned,  progress  in  the  water  will  be 
rapid,  but  it  is  advisable  to  take  only 
short  stretches  for  a  while,  devoting  all 
attention  to  form  and  not  attempting  any 
speed  work. 

During  these  early  stages  the  legs  can 
be  neglected.  It  is  really  better  just  to 
hold  them  out  pretty  well  relaxed  and 
flip  them  up  and  down  alternately  with- 
out troubling  to  connect  them  with  the 
arm  movements.  The  swaying  of  the 
body  and  the  natural  correlation  of  the 
muscular  system  generally  establish  the 
wanted  rhythm,  and  the  more  things  one 
thinks  about  the  less  apt  one  is  to  suc- 
ceed. Later  the  action  can  be  perfected 
and  the  rough  places  smoothed  down. 
The  novice  will  find  it  very  helpful  to 
study  the  leading  crawlers  and  try  to  imi- 
tate them. 

When  all  is  told,  however,  self-teach- 
ing in  swimming  is  not  to  be  recom- 
mended if  circumstances  permit  the  ob- 
taining of  a  competent  coach.  Swimmers 
often  incur  bad  faults  without  knowing 
it,  and  can  seldom  tell  whether  they  are 
going  through  the  movements  correctly 
or  not.  Placing  one's  self  in  the  hands 
of  a  good  instructor  is  the  quickest  and 
easiest  way  to  gain  mastery  of  the  crawl. 
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AN  ODD  METHOD  OF  NETTING  FISH 


By  F,  M.   BOGAN 


^HE  most  remarkable 
method  of  netting  fish  is 
without  doubt  that  used 
by  the  Filipinos  in  Ma- 
nila Bay.  The  nets  be- 
long to  the  dip-net  fam- 
ily, but  are  on  so  large  a  scale  that  one 
can  hardly  realize  their  relationship  to 
that  group.  This  type  of  net,  called  by 
the  natives  salamboa,  often  measures  one 
hundred  feet  in  diameter  and  twenty-five 
feet  in  depth.  It  is  suspended  by  four 
small  bamboo  rods  which  hang  from  two 
large  uprights  or  masts.  These  masts 
are  attached  to  the  deck  of  the  queer 
native  craft  called  parao,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  allow  them  and  the  net  to  be 
raised  and  lowered  by  means  of  line  and 
tackle  attached  to  the  stern. 

When  lowered  for  use  the  net  is  suffi- 
ciently weighted  to  carry  it  deep  into 
the  water  and  there  it  is  allowed  to  re- 
main at  rest  for  a  while.  One  or  two 
fishermen  in  small  banca  then  circle  at 
some  distance  around  the  net  and  beat 
the  water  with  flat  boards  attached  to 
poles.  This  is  to  drive  the  fish  toward 
the  net,  which  is  raised  suddenly  at  the 


proper  time.  Before  the  fish  are  aware 
of  danger  they  are  surrounded  by  the  net 
and  can  be  quickly  lifted  out  of  the 
water. 

This  kind  of  netting  is  usually  done 
in  water  from  fifteen  to  thirty  feet  deep. 
The  tibloa?n  or  whitefish,  flounder, 
blackfish,  eel,  and  catfish  are  those  most 
commonly  netted.  They  are  then  taken 
by  the  fishermen  to  the  Colgante  market 
near  the  Bridge  of  Spain,  in  Manila. 
For  netting  the  largest  fish  the  ordinary 
long  seine,  such  as  is  found  in  this  coun- 
try, is  used. 

Another  queer  device  is  a  circular  net, 
usually  not  over  fifteen  feet  in  diameter, 
with  lines  attached  to  every  few  inches 
of  the  circumference  and  weights  hang- 
ing on  the  ends  of  the  lines.  The  net 
is  thrown  by  the  fishermen  with  a  rotary 
motion  somewhat  like  that  used  by  quoit 
throwers.  These  fishermen  become  very 
expert  in  throwing  the  nets,  usually 
waiting  before  throwing  until  near  a 
large  fish  or  a  school  of  small  ones.  To 
one  not  versed  in  throwing  this  net  it 
seems  about  as  hard  to  learn  as  the 
boomerang. 
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DAY'S  journey  down 
river  from  Gros  Cor- 
beau,  Victor  Descartes, 
French  Canadian  gam- 
bler, beached  his  canoe 
and  made  camp  for  the 
night  at  the  end  of  a  stony  finger  of  land 
that  pointed  out  from  shore.  When  the 
sun  was  gone  he  rolled  down  his  sleeves 
and  buttoned  them  close  about  his  wrists, 
shifted  his  neckerchief  up  over  his  head 
so  that  it  covered  his  ears  and  neck, 
leaving  only  a  portion  of  his  face  exposed, 
turned  the  collar  of  his  soft  gray  shirt 
up  around  the  edges  of  this  crimson  cur- 
tain and  buttoned  it  close;  then,  leaning 
back  in  the  drift  of  the  heavy,  pungent 
smoke,  rolled  himself  a  cigarette  of 
strong  perique  and,  ankles  crossed  be- 
neath him,  sat  watching  with  half  closed 
eyes  the  flame  of  his  smudge. 

Soon  there  came  to  his  ears  a  sound 
that  was  of  the  night  only,  the  high- 
pitched  singing  of  mosquitoes.  It  was 
because  of  them  and  to  escape  them  that 
Descartes  had  made  his  camp  far  out  at 
the  end  of  the  stony  finger,  had  gath- 
ered the  green  birch  branches,  had  hid- 
den his  arms  and  neck  and  ankles  and 
had  endured  the  smart  of  the  heavy 
smudge  on  the  membranes  of  his  eyes 
and  nostrils.  And  yet,  blood-hungry  and 
desireful,  they  hovered  about  his  place 
and  with  each  swaying  of  the  curtaining 
smoke  they  came  in  upon  him  with  elfin- 
shrill  singing  presaging  each  attack. 
There  were  many  of  them  and  of  those 
that  reached  him  there  were  some  that 
sucked  before  he  knew  that  they  were 
on  him. 

When  at  last  he  slept,  they  reached 
him  with  greater  frequency.  Each  pore 
subjected  to  their  venomous  sucking  be- 
came at  once  a  center  of  poignant  irrita- 
tion that  signaled  acute  distress  to  his 
slumbering    consciousness.      When     the 


combined  signaling  of  many  of  these 
caused  him  to  wake  he  was  able  to  pre- 
vent a  more  rapid  accumulation  of  the 
envenomed  centers,  but,  being  conscious, 
he  sensed  more  keenly  their  petty  an- 
guish. And  when,  asleep  again,  he  be- 
came for  the  time  unconscious  of  their 
inflamed  itching,  these  centers  accumu- 
lated even  more  rapidly  until  again  the 
more  urgent  signaling  of  their  greater 
numbers  brought  him  to  wakefulness  and 
to  concurrent  knowledge  of  unusual 
bodily  discomfort. 

Descartes  had  camped  alone  at  night 
before,  and  to  be  mosquito  bitten  was  no 
new  experience,  even  to  be  bitten  many 
times  in  one  night,  but  an  annoyance 
such  as  this,  against  which  all  usual  pre- 
cautions seemed  as  a  child's  pretense, 
was  a  new  thing  to  him.  An  hour  after 
midnight  the  sleep  idea  was  banished 
definitely  from  his  brain.  He  sat  hud- 
dled in  his  blanket  near  his  fire  with 
his  back  toward  it,  and  his  hands  were 
in  movement  always,  brushing  away  the 
mosquitoes  that  came  up  to  him  under- 
neath the  curtaining  smoke. 

It  certainly  was  curious  how  often 
those  he  brushed  away  as  dead  seemed 
to  come  singing  back  again.  He  made 
a  jest  of  it  to  himself  that  such  incon- 
siderable atomies  could  be  so  ravenous 
for  his  blood.  Well,  it  was  not  an  ex- 
perience of  delight,  this.  But  the  world 
was  made  up  of  a  number  of  things  and 
perhaps  it  was  true  that  he  had  not  in 
his  thirty  years  had  time  to  observe 
them  all. 

Undeniable  that  the  backs  of  his 
hands,  his  cheeks,  even  his  ankles  were 
puffed  and  swollen  and  that  these  parts 
of  his  body  told  him  that  they  suffered 
intensely.  No  matter,  he  would  tell  his 
body  he  did  not  care;  he  would  endure 
life  through  a  few  more  hours,  or  cen^ 
turies,  till  dawn  and  then  the  mosquitoes 
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would  go  back  for  the  day  and  it  would 
be  an  incident  closed. 

But  these  chetifs  insects,  they  were  of 
an  obstinacy,  truly!  They  were  coming 
toward  him  from  behind,  through  the 
smoke  even.  No,  no!  It  was  that  the 
smoke  was  thinning.  Of  course,  that 
was  it.  With  back  to  fire  he  had  not 
noticed  that  his  fire  was  dying  and  the 
geeen  wood  all  consumed.  Well,  it  was 
but  a  matter  of  getting  more  green 
wood.  There  was  plenty  of  that.  Noth- 
ing to  do  but  to  go  up  the  flat  ledge  of 
rocks  to  the  shore  edge,  break  off  some 
little  limbs  and  there  you  were. 

He  brushed  away  the  mosquitoes  that 
were  on  him,  dropped  the  blanket  from 
his  shoulders  and  rose  to  go.  It  cer- 
tainly was  remarkable  how  many  of  the 
little  singing  things  there  seemed  to  be. 
He  could  not  see  them  now  that  he  was 
outside  the  fireglow,  but  by  their  hum- 
ming there  must  be  a  little  cloud  of 
them  about  his  head.  He  waved  his 
hands  rapidly  about  his  head  as  he  went, 
but  they  settled  on  his  hands  and  while 
he  brushed  them  away  they  settled  on 
his  face. 

This  was  atrocious!  He  stumbled 
into  the  underbrush  and  rapidly  pulled 


whatever  came  first  to  hand.  Impos- 
sible !  But,  yes,  as  his  hands  moved 
through  the  air  he  could  feel  them  cleav- 
ing a  way  through  swarms  of  mosquitoes 
so  thick  about  him  that  they  offered  a 
perceptible  pressure  against  the  swift 
thrusting  of  his  hands.  They  worked 
under  his  wrist  bands,  under  his  necker- 
chief, inside  his  collar. 

Frightful ! 

It  came  upon  him  sud- 
denly that  this  was  no  or- 
dinary thing.  He  had 
been  aware  since  sundown 
that  there  were  many 
mosquitoes,  but  not  till 
this  instant  did  he  grasp 
the  appalling  fact  that 
there  were  more  than 
many,  that  they  were 
about  him  in  millions, 
that  they  were  a  visita- 
tion on  the  face  of  the 
earth,  a  scourge,  a  bane, 
a  pestilence,  a  plague, 
such  as  never  before 
had  been  known  to  men  of  his  race. 
Came  to  Descartes  the  thought  that 
a  man  might  literally  be  stung  to  death 
by  such  legions  of  little  gauzy-winged, 
singing  devils,  with  no  means  of  protec- 
tion available.  He  himself  was  already 
rather  badly  bitten.  He  admitted  that. 
One  eyelid  even  was  already  swelling 
and  he  could  feel  that  his  lower  lip  was 
puffed  out  oddly.  But  another  handful 
of  green  twigs  and  he  would  have 
enough  for  a  really  effective  smudge;  a 
smothering  big  smudge  that  they  could 
not  penetrate ;  one  that  would  drive 
them  all  away. 

He  jerked  a  young  birch  out  by  the 
roots,  clasped  it  with  the  rest  to  his 
breast  and  raced  back  to  his  fire.  His 
fire?  Bon  Dieu!  .  The  fire  was  become 
just  a  dull  red  smoldering  of  powdery 
ashes.  Impossible  to  ignite  this  green 
stuff  with  such  a  heat ! 

He  slapped  one  hand  with  the  other. 
He  rubbed  them  over  his  face  as  in  the 
act  of  washing,  and  they  came  away  wet 
with  a  warm  moistness  of  blood-gorged, 
crushed  mosquitoes.  It  might  be  true 
after  all  that  a  helpless  man,  a  man  not 
cool  headed  in  emergencies,  a  man  not 
fertile   in  resource,  lost  and  wandering 
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in  the  brush  at  night,  could  be  done  to 
death  by  these  myriad  furies.  But,  of 
course,  he,  Victor  Descartes,  would 
never  meet  an  end  so  ignominious.  It 
was  a  foolish  imagining.  The  world 
was  made  up  of  a  number  of  things  and 
he  still  had  much  to  observe. 

True,  there  was  the  chance  of  a  touch 
of  blood  poisoning.  He  really  was 
badly  bitten.  He  knew  that  now.  He 
must  not  make  any  mistakes.  With  a 
leafy  branch  in  one  hand  he  switched 
about  him  in  the  air,  while,  kneeling  be- 
fore the  whitening  ashes  he  laid  little 
pieces  of  dry  bark  on  them  with  the 
other.  The  bark  ignited,  but  it  alone 
was  not  enough. 

He  dropped  the  switch  and  groped 
rapidly  about  his  fireplace  with  both 
hands  for  possible  unburnt  ends  of  fagots 
left  from  the  cooking  fire.  A  few  he 
found,  but  the  winging  of  the  mos- 
quitoes above  and  around  him  had  be- 
come an  ominous,  sinister,  unbroken 
hum.  A  number  had  worked  their  way 
beneath  his  neckerchief  and  had  fas- 
tened on  the  back  of  his  neck. 

He  was  in  an  agony  of  physical  tor- 
ment, but  what  of  his  fire  need,  he 
steeled  himself  against  the  insane  im- 
pulse to  throw  himself  on  the  ground, 
to  writhe  and  roll  and  wallow  and  claw 
and  scratch  at  himself  like  some  stricken, 
frantic  beast.  With  hands  that  trem- 
bled in  his  intense  effort  for  self-control 
he  laid  the  fagot  ends  upon  the  blazing 
bark  and  saw  the  flame  lick  up  around 
them   greedily. 

But  this  was  still  not  enough.  He 
rushed  up  shore  to  where  he  had  torn 
his  first  firewood  from  a  dry  and  gray- 
bleached  tree  trunk  cast  up  by  the  last 
high  water  and  in  desperate  haste  broke 
off  whatever  remnant  limbs  he  could 
touch,  and  back  again  to  his  fire;  with 
these  he  coaxed  the  flame  still  farther 
and  at  last  threw  upon  it  part  of  his 
green  stuff,  still  crouching  so  close  to 
the  fire  that  it  scorched  his  sleeve. 

Higher  and  farther  around  him  he 
coaxed  the  fire  till  at  last  he  lay  face 
downward  in  a  broken  circle  of  crack- 
ling flame  that  shielded  him  with  a 
curtain  of  pungent  smoke  whichever 
way  the  breeze  might  veer.  The  bestial 
desire    to    claw    and    wallow    was    still 


upon  him,  but  he  had  plastered  his 
swollen  face  and  neck  and  puffed  up 
baggy  hands  with  black  mud  from  the 
river  edge  and  by  an  immense  effort  of 
will  he  forced  himself  to  lie  in  quiet. 

An  hour  passed,  and  another  till  tar- 
dily in  the  east  the  night  at  last  began 
to  pale.  That  day  the  man  remained 
on  the  shadowed  shore,  plastering  the 
affected  portions  of  his  body  with  fresh 
applications  of  the  healing  black  mud, 
and  that  night  again  he  built  around 
him  a  circle  of  smoky  fire.  But  when  he 
slept  it  was  with  one  arm  twisted  un- 
comfortably beneath  his  head  so  that 
when  the  stoppage  of  blood  in  the  arm 
caused  it  to  throb  too  painfully  he  awoke 
and  replenished  the  fire  that  kept  away 
the  mosquitoes.  When  he  lay  down 
again  it  was  with  the  other  arm  twisted 
in  like  fashion  beneath  his  head. 

And  so  that  night  passed  with  the 
little  winged  devils  kept  at  bay,  and  the 
next  day  he  resumed  his  way  down- 
stream, and  the  world  was  a  lovely 
thing,  and  at  times  he  gayly  sang  in 
rhythmic  unison  with  the  dipping  of  his 
paddle,  being  gifted  with  the  knowledge 
that  the  time  to  sing  is  while  one  lives, 
death  being  an  affair  of  some  duration: 

"Visa  le  noir,  tua  le  blanc, 

(En  roulant  ma  boule) 

O,  fils  du  roi,  tu  es  mechant! 

(Rouli  roulant,  ma  boule  roulant.)" 

Two  hours  before  sunset,  Descartes, 
floating  around  a  bend  in  the  river,  saw 
a  clearing  in  the  forest  to  his  right,  a 
hayfield,  a  berry  patch,  some  growing 
corn,  a  stretch  of  rocky  meadowland,  a 
rambling  barn  of  squared  logs  on  the 
hillside  and  a  mud-chinked  loghouse 
with  stone-walled  outside  chimney  about 
which  hung  an  unkempt  tangle  of  grape- 
vines. 

As  his  canoe  grated  up  to  the  pebbled 
beach  a  slender  child  with  large,  soft, 
dark  eyes  started  up  from  beside  a  patch 
of  white  elder  blossoms  above  him  and 
stood,  alert  and  graceful,  bare  armed, 
barefooted,  the  skirt  of  her  gray  dress 
fluttering  about  her  slim  sunbrowned 
legs,  the  waist  smoothed  close  by  the 
wind, — poised  uncertainly  beside  the 
swaying  elders  as  though  undecided 
whether  to  fly  away  from  him  or  to 
come  fluttering  down  beside  him. 
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"Hola,  leetle  brown  butterfly!"  called 
Victor  cheerily. 

Surely  there  could  be  no  harm  in  a 
wonderful  grown-up  who  could  guess  so 
close  as  that! 

"But  I'm  not  a  butterfly.  I'm  a 
moth ;  a  big  moth  with  gray  wings  in 
among  the  elderberry  flowers,"  she  ex- 
plained patiently,  spreading  her  slender 
arms  gracefully  full  length  in  illustra- 
tion. 

'  'Tis  true !  I  mak'  meestake,  dat 
firs'  tarn,"  admitted  Victor  with  courte- 
ous gravity.  "You  leeve  in  dat  house, 
up  here?" 

"I  live  in  the  flowers." 

Naturally.  He  was  stupid.  He  re- 
gretted to  have  forgotten.  Where  else 
to  live,  but  in  the  flowers? 

"Wat  name  he  call  heemself,  dat 
man  who  leeve  dere?" 

"I  am  a  moth." 

Of  course !  Ridiculous  of  him  to 
think  that  moths  should  know  the  names 
of  people  that  lived  in  houses.  Per- 
haps she  would  pardon  him  a  second 
time?     But ? 

"Oh,  I'll  stop  making  believe  now 
if  you  want  me  to,"  she  quickly  told 
him.  "I  was  playing  I  was  a  moth  in 
the  elderberry  flowers  when  you  came 
and — why,  you  thought  I  was  a  butter- 
fly!     And    they   always   make   me   stop 

when  I  make  believe ,"  she  glanced 

toward  the  cabin,  "but  you  knew!  Did 
I  play  it  pretty  good?" 

Before  he  could  answer  there  came 
from  the  doorway  of  the  house  a  strident 
call  that  swiftly  chased  the  look  of  smil- 
ing expectancy  from  the  girl's  face. 

"Yes,  ma'am!"  the  child  quavered, 
but  she  stood  irresolutely  as  though 
afraid  to  stay  and  more  afraid  to  go, 
her  soft  brown  eyes  raised  in  troubled 
questioning  to  Descartes'  face. 

"Va  done,  leetle  one,"  reminded  Vic- 
tor.     "Your   mother   has    call." 

"I  haven't  one.  They  got  me  when 
I  was  little — from  the  Home,  and  when 
they  came  here  they  brought  me.  I  just 
belong  to   them,"  she  explained. 

"Ber-nice!  Will  you  come  when 
you're  called!" 

The  form  of  a  large,  thin-visaged 
woman  appeared  threateningly  in  the 
doorway.       She     remained     there,     big 


hands  on  hips,  while  the  girl  turned  and 
hurried  up  through  the  field  to  the 
house.  The  woman  moved  slightly  to 
let  the  child  step  in.  When  the  girl 
came  out  the  woman's  hard  face  ap- 
peared for  a  moment  in  the  doorway, 
from  which  she  watched  the  child  pick 
up  a  wide-rimmed  tin  milking  pail  from 
a  bench  and  start  up  with  it  toward  a 
lane  beside  the  barn.  Then  the  woman 
went  again  in  the  house. 

Descartes  shrugged  his  shoulders  and 
wandered  up  toward  the  field  of  corn 
where  a  man  was  working  a  gaunt, 
white  horse  at  a  plow.  He  waited  at 
the  corner  of  a  rickety  fence  till  the 
horse  and  the  man  came  abreast  of 
him. 

"Bo'  ]our,  m'sieu!"  he  smiled  win- 
somely.  "I  have  com'  far.  Could  I 
stay  wit'  you   to-night?" 

"We're  crowded  as  it  is." 

"Wit'   de  cow, — in   de  barn, — on   de 

hay ?      Eeet    mak'    no    deeference, 

m'sieu ,"   Descartes  suggested   smoothly. 

"Well,  see  the  woman.  She's  down  at 
the  house." 

"Pardon!     I  t'ought ?" 

Descartes  toyed  idly  with  a  pair  of 
dice,  looking  dreamily  off  toward  the 
sinking  sun  the  while. 

"Well,  maybe  we  can  find  you  a 
place,"   the   other   grudged. 

"Hey,  you,  git  back!  Git  back!"  he 
shouted  the  next  instant.  "Nanny! 
Nanny!     Go  back!"  . 

A  •  sheep  had  made  its  way  through 
the  dilapidated  fence  into  the  field  of 
young  corn  and  now  another  and  an- 
other followed  it,  cropping  eagerly  at 
the  green  shoots. 


'Bernice!        Bernice!" 


bawled     the 
Why    don't 


man.      "Damn    the    girl! 
she  tend  them  sheep?" 

It  was  a  shorter  distance  to  the  sheep 
than  to  the  barn.  The  man  went  down 
around  the  barn  and  reappeared  drag- 
ging the  girl  by  the  arm.  Pointing  to 
the  sheep  he  flung  her  in  their  direc- 
tion and  came  back  up  to  his  thin  horse 
in  better  humor. 

He  unhitched  the  horse.  "Come  on 
down  if  you're  hungry,"  he  invited. 
"It's  near  time  to  eat." 

Descartes  followed  the  hulking  form 
down  to  the  barn,  then  to  the  house. 
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"Here's  a  man  to  stay  over  night," 
was  his   introduction   to  the  woman. 

"Well,  where's  that  girl  with  the 
milk?"  the  woman  demanded  of  the 
universe  at  large. 

"Bernice!  Bernice-!"  murmured  Des- 
cartes to  himself,  and  a  second  later  the 


wearily  away  toward  the  spring  with 
the  heavy  wooden  bucket.  Later  while 
the  three  sat  at  the  table  she  squatted 
cross-legged  by  the  fire,  eating  from  a 
howl  with  a  large  spoon,  in  listening 
silence.  It  was  a  very  wonderful  thing, 
the  coming  of  this  gentle  stranger.  She 
forgot  to  eat  in  thinking  of  it. 

"Well,  will  you  never  finish?" 

The  child  started  apprehensively. 
"What  did  you  say?"  she  questioned. 

The  woman's  face  became  suffused. 
"Don't  say  'what'  to  me!"  she  threat; 
ened. 

"But  I  didn't  hear  you!  Truly,  I 
didn't  hear  you !" 

"Quit  your  back  talk!"  cried  the  man. 


"hola,   leetle  brown   butterfly!"   called  victor   cheerily 


words  were  shouted  aloud  by  the  woman 
in  the  doorway. 

The  slender  child  came  lugging  the 
brimming  bucket  down  from  the  lane 
and  stopped  outside  to  pour  its  contents 
through  a  strainer. 

"No  water!"  grumbled  the  woman 
ominously  from  near  the  open  fireplace. 

The  man  picked  up  a  wooden  bucket 
and  slouched  over  to  the  door. 

"Here!" 

The  child  set  the  milk  down  on  the 
bench    outside    the    door    and    trudged 


He  strode  over  and  gave  her  a  forceful 
shove  with  his  foot  so  that  she  spun 
around  and  fell  sideways.  The  spoon 
and  the  half  empty  bowl  clattered  from 
her  hands  to  the  floor. 

"Now  look  what  a  mess  you've 
made!"  hissed  at  him  the  woman. 
"Clean  it  up  and  do  your  dishes!"  she 
added  to  the  child  in  a  little  softer  tone. 

On  the  impulse  of  the  moment  Des- 
cartes strode  over,  lifted  the  child  to  her 
feet,  and  gently  patted  her  cheek,  which 
felt  to  his  touch  like  the  petal  of  a  rose. 
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The  girl's  dark  eyes  were  lifted  to  his 
in  an  incredible  wonderment  and  then 
the  look  of  wonder  melted  into  one  of 
adoration,  and  she  flung  herself  into  his 
arms  with  the  sobbing  of  one  who  has 
too  long  endured  without  tears. 

The  two  at  the  other  end  "of  the  room 
could  not  believe  their  'eyes.  The 
woman  first  broke  silence. 

"What's  this?  What's  this?"  she 
cried  harshly. 

"TeneZj  madame"  interrupted  Vic- 
tor suavely.  "I  would  speak  wit' 
m'sieu!  M'sieu  ,  you  do  not  know  me. 
I  am  Victor  Descartes.  I  do  many 
t'ing.  But  som'  tarn  I  play — wit'  card', 
— wit'  dice, — what  you  will.  See,  now, 
— your  daughter  here " 

"She's  no  breed   of   ours,   the  brat!" 

"So — : — !  Ver'  good!  Now,  I  would 
lak'  tak'  her  away  wit'  me." 

"Oh,  you  would!"  sneered  the  man. 

"Mais  ouif  I  know  w'at  you  t'ink," 
Descartes  continued  evenly.  "But  you 
are  wrong.  Eef  she  go  wit'  me  'twill  be 
to  de  convent  in  Montreal  w'ere  my 
ver'  good  frien',  Cassidy  of  Gros  Cor- 
beau,  already  have  hees  girl.  An'  den 
som'  day  she  have  chance  to  learn  odder 
t'ing.'  I  t'ink  she  mak'  gre't  actress 
som'  day." 

"You  .do !"  sniffed  the  woman. 

"Still  I  address  myself  to  m'sieu!" 
continued       Descartes       imperturbably. 

"See,   now, 1   could  pay  you   to  let 

me  tak'  her  wit'  me,  but  I  'would  not 
put  dat  shame  on  her — dat  she  have 
been  bought,  so, — I  will  play  you  for 
her — at  card', — dice,  w'at  you  will," 
he  invited  courteously.  "She  go'  eef 
I  win  an'  stay  eef  I  lose." 

"The  devil  you  will!     We " 

But  the  man  caught  a  shrewd  glance 
from  the  woman  and  together  they  re- 
tired into  a  corner,  he  questioning,  she 
whispering  swift  suggestion.  Then  the 
man  came  back. 

"Your  talk  don't  sound  good  to  me. 
What  could  you  put  up  against  the 
girl?" 

"One  hundred  dollar'  in  gold." 

The  man  glanced  questioningly  at  his 
wife,  then  back  at  Descartes. 

"One  hundred!"  he  echoed  scornfully. 

"In  t  gold,"  repeated  Descartes  mean- 
ingly. 


"Make  it -three,  and  I'll  take  you  up." 

"One  hundred — in  gold." 

"Let's  see  the  coin." 

Descartes  drew  out  ten  pieces  of  gold 
from  a  belt,  inadvertently  displaying  the 
presence  of  many  more.  A  quick,  ava- 
ricious look  passed  between  the  woman 
and  the  man.  The  man  counted  the  gold 
pieces  and  laid  them  in  a  pile. 

"Well,  all  right  then.  But  she's 
worth  a  lot  more,  that  girl.  Let's  see 
your  dice." 

He  tossed  them  about  on  the  oilcloth- 
covered  table  a  number  of  times. 

"I  guess  they're  straight.  One  throw 
each.  High  wins,  and  no  comeback. 
Shoot." 

He  shoved  the  dotted  ivory  cubes 
over  to  Descartes.  The  two  men  stood 
opposite  each  other  at  the  square  table. 
The  greedy-eyed  woman  had  drawn  up 
near  her  man,  and  the  silent,  slender 
child  that  was  the  stake  for  which  they 
played  had  crept  to  Victor's  side.  The 
puny  light  of  a  paper-shaded  candle  lit 
their  faces  wanly,  leaving  the  farther  dis- 
tances of  the  room  in  shadow. 

One  throw  of  the  dice,  and  the  girl 
would  enter  into  a  new  life  of  sheltering 
love  and  mental  quickening  at  the  con- 
vent or  would  remain  the  hopeless 
drudge,  the  pitiful  plaything  of  these 
pitiless  enormities.  It  was  the  biggest 
stake  that  even  Descartes,  not  unfamil- 
iar with  high  play,  had  ever  stood  to  win. 

Eh,  bienf  'Twas  in  the  hands  of  fate. 
'Twere  well  for  the  child  if  his  throw 
might  be  two  sixes,  for  that  could  not 
be  beaten.  He  reached  for  the  dice, 
shook  them  an  instant,  then  cast  them 
out  on  the  white-squared  oilcloth.  A 
cackle  of  derisive  laughter  escaped  the 
woman. 

"Three!"  cried  her  man  exultantly. 
"You  sure  are  an  easy  mark!"  he 
sneered.  "Nine  chances  to  one!  If  I 
couldn't  beat  that  I'd  " 

He  tossed  the  dice  to  the  table  care- 
lessly and  then  stood,  mouth  agape, 
staring  at  his  throw.  Once  in  a  thou- 
sand times  that  play  might  happen.  He 
had  followed  a  cast  of  three  with  a 
throw  of  two  aces.  Descartes  turned 
and  patted  caressingly  the  rose-leaf 
cheek.  "To-morrow  you  go  wit'  me  up 
riviere,  leetle  gray  moth,"  he  promised. 


<jeofc,e  C  Herpcr 


SHE  FLUNG   HERSELF  INTO   HIS  ARMS   WITH   THE  SOBBING  OF  ONE  WHO  HAS  TOO 
LONG   ENDURED   WITHOUT  TEARS 


They  gave  him  a  place  to  sleep  in  a 
loft  over  the  main  room  that  was  reached 
by  a  ladder  and  a  trap  door.  A  corn- 
shuck  mattress  lay  in  one  corner,  and  a 
tiny  window  at  the  end  admitted  air — 
and  mosquitoes.  Descartes  waited  an 
hour,  then  gently  lowered  the  trap  door 
into  place,  pulled  the  mattress  over  across 
it  and  lay  down  to  sleep. 


Another  hour  passed  and  he  heard  a 
cautious  fingering  of  the  door  on  which 
he  lay.  A  little  later  the  faint  starlight 
at  the  window  was  suddenly  obscured. 
There  was  a  stealthy  groping  around  the 
window  place  for  some  moments  and 
then  starlight  again.  The  trap  door 
was  held  down  and  the  window  was  too 
small.     Descartes   smiled    in    the    dark- 
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ness,   turned   over,   and    went    to   sleep. 

On  the  next  morning  the  man  greeted 
him  with  a  surly  ^riint  and  the  woman 
spoke  not  at  all,  but  Descartes  laughed 
pleasantly,  paid  handsomely  for  his  lodg- 
ing with  a  coin  from  the  heavy  belt,  and 
called  cheerily,  "Com,'  leetle  gray  moth, 
'tis  tarn'  to  fly  away!" 

The  girl  had  no  belongings  to  pack. 
Her  wardrobe  consisted  of  the  clothes  he 
had  first  seen  her  wearing.  She  came 
with  him  confidently  and  unafraid,  and 
the  canoe  turned  back  up  river  again  into 
the  North. 

What  a  marvelous  day  that  was! 
Victor  was  full  of  a  hundred  fanciful 
tales  of  bird  and  fish  and  flower  and 
stream,  and  the  girl,  facing  him  from  the 
bow,  her  brown  fingers  trailing  tiny  bub- 
bles on  the  water's  surface,  listened  in 
happy  wonder  or  at  times  amazed  him 
by  taking  up  the  thread  of  some  fantas- 
tic story  and  elaborating  iT  with  quaint 
imaginings  of  her  own.  And  at  such 
times  the  graceful  gesturing  of  her  slen- 
der arms,  the  fleeting  changes  of  her  mo- 
bile features,  added  vividly  to  the  charm 
of  the  telling. 

Late  in  the  afternoon  she  leaned  for- 
ward, gazing  beneath  her  hand  into  the 
sunlight  far  back  along  the  river. 

"I  thought  I  saw  another  canoe." 

He  did  not  look  behind. 

"'  'Twas  only  a  loon  on  de  water,"  he 
told  her. 

That  was  sufficient. 

"But  I  thought  I  saw  it,"  she  ex- 
plained sweetly. 

It  was  then  one  hour  before  sunset, 
but  the  winding  river  had  brought  them 
by  this  time  back  into  that  vast  and 
gloomy  region  of  swamp  and  marsh  and 
densely  verdured  shores  in  which  Des- 
cartes had  found  himself  encamped  three 
nights  before. 

The  thought  of  that  night's  suffering 
caused  him  to  shudder  involuntarily.  He 
knew  now  that  it  was  true  that  a  man 
unprepared  with  means  to  make  fire,  a 
man  not  cool-headed  in  emergencies,  a 
man  not  fertile  in  resource,  lost  and  wan- 
dering at  night  in  that  wilderness,  could 
meet  his  death  among  the  winging  mil- 
lions of  those  blood-hungry  mosquitoes. 
And  in  another  hour  or  two  they  would 
be  again  abroad! 


He  paddled  more  swiftly,  while  the 
girl  drowsed  in  the  evening  sunlight. 
Came  at  last  Che  sunset.  To  the  left 
and  near  at  hand  was  the  finger  of  rock 
on  which  Descartes  had  camped  that 
other  night.  To  the  right  and  farther 
on  was  a  bare,  burnt-over  outcropping 
of  rock,  that  lifted  above  what  other  por- 
tion of  the  surrounding  country  was  vis- 
ible from  the  river  level. 

To  this  Descartes  went  first.  It 
would  be  a  little  more  immune  from  the 
low-flying  clouds  of  mosquitoes  than  any 
other  nearby  spot.  He  broke  a  path  up 
to  its  summit  and  hurriedly  gathered  a 
great  supply  of  firewood,  so  much  that 
when  he  had  arranged  a  wide,  broken 
circle  of  it  there  still  was  a  plentiful 
quantity  left  untouched  within  the  circle. 
Then,  with  the  child  helping,  he  piled 
a  great  heap  of  green  birch  inside  the 
circle  also. 

In  this  work  the  girl's  bare  arms  and 
legs  were  bitten  more  than  once  and  they 
began  to  itch  painfully.  Descartes  cov- 
ered her  with  his  blanket  and  then  left 
her  alone  in  the  gathering  dusk. 

"Stay  till  I  com'  again,"  he  whispered 
gently.  "I  go  for  look  eef  dat  loon  she 
com'  dis  far." 

He  crossed  the  swift  river  to  the  rocky 
finger  below  on  the  other  shore,  built  a 
small  smudge  close  to  the  water's  edge, 
tilted  his  canoe  on  its  side  so  that  the 
thick  smoke  eddied  idly  within  it,  and 
lay  down  between  it  and  the  fire  as 
though  asleep.  Despite  his  precautions 
the  preliminary  torment  of  that  other 
night  began  again,  increased  by  reason  of 
his  perfect  quietude. 

At  last,  however,  he  was  rewarded. 
Slipping  silently  up  along  beneath  the 
opposite  shadowy  shore  there  moved  the 
white  blur  of  a  birch  canoe.  He  could 
not  see  the  form  within  it.  He  did  not 
need  to.  He  turned  slightly  to  follow 
with  his  eyes  the  silent  craft  and  the 
heavy  belt  about  his  waist  pressed  un- 
comfortably against  his  thigh.  The  blur 
of  the  birch  canoe  merged  imperceptiblv 
into  the  gloom  beyond. 

Still  Descartes  lay  silently  in  his  place, 
and  in  absolute  immobility,  though  sev- 
eral mosquitoes  had  penetrated  his  ob- 
scurity and  had  settled  on  his  cheek. 
With  every  nerve  strung  to  highest  pitch 
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DESCARTES    FOUGHT    WITH    THE    SINUOUS    ELUSIVENESS    OF    A    CAT 


and  eardrums  straining  for  some  unto- 
ward sound,  he  lay  in  tense  expectancy. 
Still  there  was  nothing.  Could  it  be 
that  the  birch  canoe  had  gone  beyond  his 
fire  and  on  upstream?  This  silent, 
moveless  feigning  of  unconsciousness 
while  another  and  still  another  mosquito 
came  humming  in  to  rest  upon  his  un- 
covered face  could  not  much  longer  be 
endured. 

Then  suddenly,  though  there  had  been 
no  unfamiliar  noise  or  movement,  his 
nostrils  dilated  sensitively  and  he  became 
aware  of  the  proximity  of  something  not 
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hitherto  near  at  hand.  A  second  later 
there  was  a  tiny  sound  as  of  pebbles  grat- 
ing in  the  river  wash  and  then  a  soft 
footfall  near  at  hand.  So !  He  had  gone 
upstream  above  the  fire  and  drifted  si- 
lently down  behind ! 

Still  Descartes  waited.  He  waited  too 
long.  With  a  swift  stooping  the  man 
of  the  night  before  struck  downward 
with  the  knife  and  its  point  pierced  and 
ripped  the  canvas  belt  as  Descartes  ab- 
ruptly rolled  aside,  so  that  several  gold 
pieces  trickled  out  and  gleamed  in  the 
firelight. 


thp:  gray  moth 
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The  man  was  big-boned  and  long- 
armed.  He  had  the  advantage  of  posi- 
tion. But  Descartes  fought  with  the  sin- 
uous elusiveness  of  a  cat.  He  caught  at 
the  hand  that  held  the  knife,  and  sinew 
and  muscle  flexed  and  strained  and 
pulled  and  endured  while  the  knife- 
blade,  in  firelit,  sinister  flickerings,  sank 
almost  to  his  breast,  raised,  reached 
again,  wavered  from  side  to  side  and 
finally  flashed  over  to  earth  as  with  a 
stupendous  effort  Descartes  raised  him- 
self on  his  free  arm-  and  hurled  his  man 
aside  with  the  big  wrist  of  his  knife- 
hand  twisted,  broken,  and  helple?s  and 
his  brain  reeling  with  the  vertigo  of  one 
suddenly  subjected  to  intense  and  acute 
pain.  His  hand  hung  at  an  odd  angle 
from  his  wrist. 

In  the  final  struggle  the  fire  embers 
had  all  been  scattered  into  the  river  and 
only  the  faint  starlight  remained. 

Descartes  stepped  swiftly  to  the  birch 
canoe.  He  groped  in  the  bow.  A  coat 
lay  there.  Deftly  he  felt  through  its 
pockets.  A  metal  match  box  well  filled 
was  in  one,  a  pipe  and  tobacco  in  an- 
other. He  replaced  them  in  the  coat 
and  dropped  the  coat  back  in  the  canoe, 
which  he  thrust  outward  with  his  foot 


so  that  it  went  drifting  away  into  the 
darkness  on  the  hurrying  river. 

He  stepped  back  toward  his  own  ca- 
noe. The  other  man  drew  back,  but 
Descartes,  without  regarding  him,  mere- 
ly wiped  his  own  face  free  of  the  cluster- 
ing mosquitoes  with  his  sleeve  while  he 
brushed  at  the  back  of  his  neck  with  the 
other  hand. 

Then  he  shoved  his  canoe  into  the 
water,  entered  it,  padd.led  swiftly 
through  the  hovering  swarm  of  singing 
insects  up  and  across  the  stream,  hurried 
to  where  he  had  left  the  child  he  had 
won  with  a  throw  of  dice,  kindled  the 
circle  of  firewood  around  her,  piled  on 
the  flames  the  green  birch,  and  when  the 
girl  slept  sat  gently  brushing  away  from 
her  such  insects  as  did  penetrate  the  cov- 
ering smoke. 

Once  during  the  night  he  thought  he 
heard  a  wallowing  as  of  some  frantic 
animal  in  anguish  among  the  underbrush 
across  the  deep  stream,  and  once  at  a 
greater  distance  what  sounded  like  an 
inarticulate  howling.  He  was  not  sure, 
but  it  did  not  matter. 

Truly,  life  was  made  up  of  a  number 
of  things  and  it  was  difficult  to  observe 
them  all. 


ROSES  AND  THEIR  RELATIVES 

By    E.    P.    POWELL 

What  the  Great  Family  of  Rosaceae  Has  Done  for  the  Human 

Race 


LIMBING  hand  over  hand 
over  my  veranda  there  is 
a  Gainsboro  rose,  with 
flowers  that  would  neatly 
fit  into  the  crown  of  your 
hat,  and  right  along  with 
it  is  a  blackberry  out  of  Burbank's  gar- 
den, covered  just  now  with  white  flowers 
and  looking  very  much  like  a  dewberry 
and  all  its  family.  It  spreads  over  forty 
or  fifty  square  yards,  and  it  is  the  prick- 
liest vine  I  ever  touched.  Here  are  two 
cousins,  and  they  are  alike  in  almost 
nothing  except  their  thorns. 

Every  other  member  of  the  rose  fam- 
ily has  got  rid  of  the  habit  of  pricking 
its  friends,  if  we  except  wild  pears  and 
wild  plums,  which  have  undeveloped 
limbs  that  are  very  capable  of  piercing 
your  flesh.  I  do  not  know  exactly  why 
these  two  members  of  the  family  retain 
their  savage  disposition  in  spite  of  culti- 
vation. The  rose  has  been  petted  and 
cared  for  and  is  as  much  a  creature  of 
civilization  as  we  have  in  our  gardens, 
but  it  draws  blood,  even  while  you  are 
picking  a  Marechal  Neil  or  a  Paul  Ney- 
ron ;  and  the  blackberries  are  unani- 
mously barbarous. 

Yet  these  two  members  of  the  family 
are  about  as  far  apart  as  any  that  it 
contains.  Starting  from  the  potentilla, 
an  insignificant  little  weed,  the  earliest 
members  of  the  family  to  reach  any 
measure  of  utility  seem  to  have  been  the 
pear  and  the  plum,  and  not  very  far  be- 
hind, if  at  all,  the  cherry.  These  were 
all  orientals,  and  all  of  them  marched 
across  the  Asiatic  continent  into  the  Ro- 
man Empire  and  then  across  Europe,  un- 
til they  took  hold  with  us  to  establish 
more  firmly  the  domestic  economy  of  our 
Republic. 

At  any  rate,  when  the  early  New  Eng- 
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landers  got  sufficiently  settled  to  write 
out  an  account  of  the  country,  they 
enumerated  among  the  natural  products 
plums,  with  grapes  and  raspberries  and 
walnuts  and  cherries.  In  163-i  William 
Wood  tells  us  that  "the  cherry  tree  doth 
yield  a  great  store  of  cherries,  which 
furre  the  mouth  so  that  tongue  will 
cleave  to  the  roofe" ;  but  others  speak 
of  "plummes  of  a  red  color  and  very  de- 
lirious to  the  taste."  In  1663  John  Jos- 
selyn  writes,  "The  quinces,  cherries,  dam- 
sons, set  the  dames  at  work ;  so  that  mar- 
malade and  preserved  damsons  be  met 
with  in  every  house." 

Those  of  us  who  are  old  enough  to 
go  back  to  the  early  part  of  the  last  cen- 
tury remember  that  the  wild  plums  were 
thought  a  deal  cf,  and  the  wild  cherries 
were  used  for  flavoring;  but  as  for 
quinces,  I  cannot  remember  that  there 
were  any  that  had  not  been  imported 
from  abroad.  "Old  Hickory"  was  rul- 
ing the  country  at  my  birth,  and  the 
earliest  of  the  wild  plums  to  be  culti- 
vated was  named  from  him,  General 
Jackson.  The  same  plum  is  known  now 
as  the  Miner,  and  it  is  one  of  the  best 
as  well  as  the  most  popular  of  our  native 
sorts. 

As  for  the  apple,  that  was  also  here 
ahead  of  us.  There  were  five  types 
known  in  the  United  States,  but  they 
were  all  crab  trees,  and  the  fruit  was 
small  and  bitter.  The  trees  made  good 
stock  to  graft  on,  and  the  Puritans  soon 
had  scions  from  England  to  graft  in. 
Already  the  wild  fellows  had  been  cross- 
ing and  recrossing,  and  in  not  a  few  cases 
there  were  improved  sorts.  These  wait- 
ed for  civilized  people  to  improve  them. 
I  am  not  quite  so  sure  of  that  as  I  might 
be,  for  the  Iroquois  tribes  in  New  York 
State  had  immense  orchards  of  apples  as 
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early  as  1750.  Whether  they  got  their 
stock  from  the  whites,  or  created  im- 
proved sorts  themselves,  nobody  knows. 
At  any  rate  this  member  of  the  rose  fam- 
ily was  on  hand  and  inviting  us  to  point 
out  the  way  of  evolution. 

I  do  not  know  exactly  when  the  peach 
got  into  New  England,  but  it  was 
brought  over  very  early,  and  it  was  near- 
ly as  common  a  fruit  in  Connecticut  in 
1700  as  the  plum  or  the  apple.  Its  ori- 
gin seems  to  have  been  China,  but,  mov- 
ing westward,  it  stopped  long  enough  in 
Persia  to  get  the  cognomen  Persian,  and 
it  holds  the  same  to-day.  It  is  the  Per- 
sian peach  or  Persian  member  of  the 
rose  family,  that  turns  up  its  red  cheeks 
so  charmingly  in  all  our  markets  in  au- 
tumn. It  has  a  wide  belt,  all  the  way 
from  Canada  to  California,  and  yet  near- 
ly all  the  peaches  are  inclined  to  be  ten- 
der, and  the  fruit  buds  are  killed  con- 
siderably before  those  of  the  pear  and 
apple. 

Curiously  it  has  come  about  that  in 
Florida  we  have  to  start  this  line  of  evo- 
lution all  over  again,  ignoring  three 
thousands  years  of  evolution,  and  begin 
another  evolution  with  the  Chinese 
peach.  We  have  gone  back  to  China, 
borrowed  some  of  their  old  type  of 
peaches,  and  got  a  stock  that  will  endure 
the  fervid  climate  of  our  semi-tropical 
State.  From  one  variety  introduced  in 
this  way,  a  flat  peach,  we  have  been  able 
to  develop  at  least  a  dozen  new  sorts, 
most  prominent  among  which  are  the 
Angel  and  the  Jewel.  These  ripen  early 
in  May  or  June  and  are  very  good  to 
begin  with.  In  some  way  the  pollen  gets 
very  far  away  across  the  country,  into 
Georgia  and  Texas,  and  mixes  with  the 
old  Persian  sorts.  By  and  by,  in  this 
way,  we  are  going  to  have  some  remark- 
ably fine  fruits,  and  it  is  not  impossible 
that  we  shall  originate  peaches  that  are 
not  quite  peaches,  just  as  Burbank  has 
crossed  the  plum  and  the  apricot,  giving 
us  the  plumcot. 

When  you  get  such  a  family  as  the 
rose  family  started,  you  see  there  is  no 
end  to  the  possibilities  ahead.  Where 
we  can  develop  the  apple,  the  pear,  the 
plum,  and  the  cherry,  and  all  of  our  gar- 
den berries,  we  have  already  demonstrat- 
ed the  possibility  of  something  else.     At 


some  point,  very,  very  far  back  in  time, 
probably  back,  of  our  Aryan  ancestry, 
the  pear  and  the  apple  diverged  slightly, 
and  so  in  time  there  came  about  the  two 
big  families,  led  off  now  by  the  Northern 
Spy  and  the  Bartlett.  You  can  imagine 
how  far  back,  when  you  find  that  you 
cannot  graft  a  pear  scion  into  an  apple 
tree  and  make  it  grow. 

It  may  not  mean  very  much  that  you 
can  make  a  pear  scion  grow  in  a  quince 
tree,  but  it  does  seem  probable  that  these 
two  fruits  are  a  little  closer  kin  than  the 
apple  and  the  pear.  Our  blackberry  and 
rose,  which  we  found  to  be  about  equally 
thorny,  are  not,  for  that  reason,  very 
near  relatives.  They  are  at  least  twen- 
tieth cousins  off,  and  their  thorns  mean 
mainly  that  the  wild  rose  and  the  wild 
blackberry  do  not  intend  to  be  eaten  by 
strolling  cows  or  by  hungry  deer.  Prob- 
ably we  shall  in  time  be  able  to  get  rid 
of  the  thorns,  only  it  is  not  very  encour- 
aging to  notice  that  the  Kittatiny  and  the 
Erie  and  some  more  of  the  very  best  of 
our  blackberries  are  unutterably  thorny. 

The  Delicious  Blackberry 

This  does  not,  however,  prevent  the 
blackberry  from  being  the  most  delicious 
of  all  fruits  in  a  bowl  of  milk,  nor  does 
it  prevent  Gladys  from  cultivating  her 
rose  bushes,  having  gloves  on.  I  have 
spent  many  a  day  in  deep  blackberry 
glens,  with  my  dog,  carrying  home  at 
night  a  full  pail  of  berries,  but  I  was 
compelled  to  keep  a  special  suit,  made  of 
tough  cloth,  and  not  minding  a  tear.  I 
wish  now,  although  in  my  eightieth  year, 
that  I  might  spend  now  and  then  a  day 
in  that  same  glen.  I  would  teach  Rover 
once  more  to  eat  blackberries  from  the 
bushes — and  how  to' roll  up  his  lips,  as 
he  did,  and  pick  them  painlessly.  There 
are  thornless  blackberries,  but  so  far  they 
are  not  indicative  of  highest  quality  in 
the  fruit.  There  are  also  thornless  roses, 
but  they  are  not  yet  associated  with  the 
most  ennobled  petals  and  fragrance. 

The  rose  family  is  altogether  as  aris- 
tocratic as  the  human ;  as  beautiful  in  its 
features,  as  rich  in  its  clothing,  as  costly 
in  its  culture,  and  vastly  more  useful 
than  some  of  the  higher-toned  in  the  hu- 
man familv — indeed,  there  is  not  a  shift- 
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less  member  in  it.  I  do  not  know  of  one 
of  the  rose  family,  the  rose  itself  ex- 
cepted, that  does  not  furnish  food  for 
man  and  beast.  Nor  does  any  one  of  the 
stock  feel  compelled  to  buy  perfumes  at 
the  shop.  If  I  had  my  way  about  it,  and 
if  apple  orchards  would  always  stay  in 
bloom,  I  would  live  all  my  life  in  an 
apple  orchard.  But  even  the  apples  them- 
selves are  fragrant  in  picking  time,  and 
when  you  have  a  load  of  pippins  to  place 
in  the  cellar,  what  is  there  more  glorious 
for  fragrance? 

There  is  one  member  of  the  family 
that  for  perfume  I  will  place  ahead  of 
the  apple,  and  that  is  the  quince,  a  most 
wonderful  affair  for  all  purposes.  You 
have  heard  of  quince  marmalade,  I  am 
sure,  and  quinces  married  to  Pound 
Sweet  apples  make  a  dish  for  the  gods. 
Better  yet  is  the  perfume  of  the  little 
Japan  quince,  the  fruit  of  a  shrub  often 
grown  on  our  lawns.  Very  few  of  the  folk 
know  anything  about  this  fruit;  it  is  not 
much  bigger  than  a  plum,  and  it  is  hard, 
and  it  drops  off  generally  before  it  is 
noticed.  But  if  you  can  find  a  pocket 
full,  or  some  to  place  in  your  drawer, 
you  will  never  care  for  anything  that  can 
be  manufactured.  The  fragrance  is  per- 
meating and  permanent,  delicious  and 
quaint,  while  the  fruit  is  just  as  good  for 
cooking  into  jelly  as  your  garden  sorts. 

I  wish  there  were  some  way  of  notat- 
ing  the  different  fragrances  in  a  rose  gar- 
den, I  mean  in  a  garden  of  real  roses. 
On  my  table  just  now  there  is  a  Brides- 
maid and  a  Marechal  Neil  and  a  Paul 
Neyron  and  a  Madam  Watteville  and  a 
Gainsboro  and  a  Lord  Nelson  (that  has 
a  honey  odor),  and  there  are  half  a 
dozen  more  sorts,  but  the  perfumes  that 
are  emitted  form  a  complete  gamut — in- 
deed, it  is  an  octave  or  two  that  will 
take  in  even  the  smells  that  are  now 
about  my  table.  And  all  of  these  odors 
mean  health.  They  come  with  ozone, 
which  is  brewed  down  in  the  heart  of 
the  glorious  flowers,  and  I  always  think 
that  the  rose,  in  spite  of  its  magnificence, 
is  most  modest  of  flowers,  considering 
how  much  it  contributes  to  our  health 
and  strength.  I  recommend  a  rose  gar- 
den for  everyone.  A  man  who  considers 
tobacco  smoke  a  delight  should  sit  him- 
self down  in  the  middle  of  such  a  garden 


and  see  how  quickly  he  will  throw  away 
his  pipe. 

I  said  I  would  like  to  live  in  an  apple 
orchard,  with  plenty  of  quinces  around 
the  border,  but  I  should  not  be  content 
without  the  whole  family  and  every 
member  of  it.  Even  a  strawberry  gar- 
den, where  I  could  take  my  pick  among 
forty  varieties,  as  I  sometimes  can  at  my 
Clinton  home,  and  sample  them  before 
breakfast,  and  take  them  with  cream  for 
supper,  and  strawberry  shortcake  for  din- 
ner— even  that  is  a  defective  bliss. 
These  strawberries  need  Pound  Sweets 
to  look  over  the  fence,  and  plenty  of 
Northern  Spies  to  roll  down  the  hill  and 
lodge  against  the  rows,  where  one  may 
pick  them  up  and  carry  them  to  the 
housekeeper  for  pies. 

The  Indispensable  Apple 

Nothing  will  take  the  place  of  the  ap- 
ple in  the  kitchen.  And  then  what  would 
a  boy's  pocket  be  good  for  in  school  days 
without  apples  for  lunch?  Two  jack- 
knives  would  be  no  compensation.  Yet 
roses  alone  do  not  create  a  good  neighbor- 
hood, that  is,  they  are  not  quite  sure 
of  doing  it.  I  have  them  all  about  me  in 
Florida,  climbing  all  winter,  and  all 
summer  running  a  sharp  pace  over  the 
side  of  the  cottage  and  up  and  across  the 
verandas — two  hundred  of  them  at  least, 
each  with  "its  own  glory  and  its  own 
sweetness,  but  I  would  not  like  to  live 
even  with  roses  alone.  Even  the  harsh 
blackberry  has  its  lessons,  as  my  Uncle 
Toby  says:  "They  do  prick  into  one 
many  a  suggestion  that  would  fail  him 
otherwise." 

Every  member  of  the  family  has  had 
its  special  mission  in  the  world.  Pears 
made  Colonel  Wilder  the  princely  and 
the  lovable  character  that  he  was;  and 
they  had  a  good  deal  to  do  with  making 
Downing  and  Barry  and  other  leaders 
of  the  best  sort  of  American  society.  The 
cherry  made  Kirtland  quite  as  much  as 
Kirtland  made  the  cherry.  And  you 
need  not  think  that  Burbank  became  the 
"wizard  of  horticulture"  without  the 
rose  family  having  first  taken  his  edu- 
cation in  hand. 

While  I  was  pastor  at  Adrian,  Michi- 
gan,   I   had   nearly   all   the   rose   family 
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grouped  together  in  a  five-acre  lot,  well 
fenced  in  with  hedges.  There  were  forty 
sorts  of  roses,  forty  of  apples,  twenty  of 
pears,  and  the  peaches  hung  down  their 
arms  full  of  as  fine  Crawfords  as  you 
ever  saw.  It  was  here,  in  this  garden, 
that  the  best  preaching  went  on,  in  that 
language,  higher  than  English,  that  ap- 
peals directly  to  the  soul  to  assert  its  mas- 
tery. These  few  acres  were  able  to  dem- 
onstrate, as  my  sermons  could  not  so 
completely,  the  trinity  of  the  beautiful, 
the  true,  and  the  good.  If  you  want 
your  boys  to  be  true  and  clean,  be  a  gar- 
dener with  them;  call  into  alliance  the 
whole  rose  family  and  Let  it  co-operate 
through  all  the  senses  and  soul. 

But  I  am  preaching.  •  I  said  the  rose 
itself,  alone  in  all  the  family,  failed  to 
give  food  as  well  as  flowers.  What  an 
oversight!  In  my  rose  garden  it  is  that 
I  find,  feeding,  bees  and  birds  and  fowl, 
and  hornets  and  butterflies  and  toads  and 
bumblebees.  That  is,  there  are  dozens  of 
kinds  of  bees  at  work  here,  each  one  at- 
tending to  his  own  class  of  plants  (doing 
just  the  business  he  was  created  for). 
The  bees  carry  the  very  best  of  the  pollen 
that  they  ever  get,  out  of  the  rose  gar- 
den, from  the  apple  trees,  and  the  pear 
trees,  and  the  cherry  trees,  and  the  plum 
trees,  and  they  brew  it  all  together  in 
that  delicious  compound,  that  nectar  of 
Nature  called  honey.  Food?  Indeed, 
does  not  the  rose  contribute  its  share? 

And  now  comes  one  of  those  episodes, 
just  out  of  the  range  of  the  ordinary, 
that  show  what  the  rose  can  do.  I 
noticed  half  a  dozen  paper  nests  of  the 
white-faced  hornet  being  swung  about 
my  hedges  and  hid  in  my  evergreens,  and 
even  hanging  from  my  porches.  Watch- 
ing this  harmless  and  almost  friendly  bee, 
I  found  that  his  diet  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  the  aphis  that  had  hatched 
out  on  my  rose  bushes  and  plum  trees. 
Here  was  food  again;  only  the  little  fel- 
lows did  not  store  away  a  superfluity  for 
my  table. 

So,  you  see,  we  must  have  the  whole 
rose  family  about  us;  and  here  we  are, 
co-operating,  feeding  each  other,  and  de- 
lighting each  other  with  fragrance  and 
food.  If  you  can  have  only  one  apple 
tree,  surely  have  it,  and  let  it  be  one  of 
the  old-fashioned  sweetboughs — an  apple 


of  just  the  right  size  to  fit  into  a  boy's 
stomach,  for  I  have  tried  it  many  a 
time ;  an  early  apple,  with  golden  skin 
and  sunrise  cheeks,  having  a  propensity 
to  fall  from  the  limbs  and  burst  open  on 
the  sod.  If  you  get  up  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, you  will  find  enough  of  them  to 
last  you  through  the  day. 

I  am  not  quite  sure,  but  I  might  choose 
instead  the  old  Indian  rareripe,  that  used 
to  crack  open  in  the  sun,  huge  rifts,  into 
which  the  sun  rays  looked  and  left  sweet- 
ness. Ah,  well !  but  let  us  have  a  list  just 
suited  to  a  small  country  family  and  ex- 
tending through  the  year.  Begin  with 
yellow  transparent,  a  golden  fruit  that 
melts  in  the  mouth;  then  red  Astrachan 
for  jeMy.  Follow  these  with  summer 
strawberry  and  maiden's  blush.  For 
early  winter  we  will  have  the  Mcintosh 
red  and  the  Tomkins  county  king.  Af- 
ter these  Hubardston's  nonesuch  and 
Grimes'  golden.  A  little  later  we  must 
have  the  Spitzenburg  and  the  northern 
spy;  winding  up  the  winter  with  Swaar, 
Stayman's  winesap,  Jonathan,  and  Deli- 
cious. This  leaves  out  three-quarters  of 
what  I  hold  to  be  apples  essential  to  men- 
tal comfort,  as  well  as  physical.  Half 
the  charm  of  growing  apples  is  eating 
them  in  comparison. 

Pear  a  Real  Veteran 

I  should  like  now  to  make  you  a  list 
of  pears  just  to  fit  the  apples.  The  pear  is 
one  of  the  oldest  members  of  the  rose 
family.  You  will  find  charred  specimens 
in  the  kitchen-middens  of  Europe,  where 
they  were  dropped  thousands  of  years 
ago.  The  pear  tree  is  a  stiff  and  sturdy 
affair  and  has  held  on  to  its  thorns  until 
a  very  recent  day ;  even  yet  the  wild  pear 
is  hard  to  embrace.  It  is  longer  lived, 
too,  than  the  apple  and  better  able  to 
take  care  of  itself.  I  can  show  you  pear 
trees  in  Michigan  that  were  planted  by 
the  French,  before  Detroit  was  founded 
— or  I  could  a  few  years  ago. 

My  first  choice  in  summer  is  the  Ros- 
tiezer,  a  tree  of  sprawling  growth  and 
a  dull  green  fruit,  but  if  your  trees  hang 
ever  so  full  you  will  wish  they  were  full 
every  month  of  the  year.  Clapp's  Fa- 
vorite is  a  large  and  handsome  affair 
and  it  has  to  be  ripened  in  a  dark  room, 
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but  while  you  sample  it  you  will  say 
that  you  are  willing  to  take  even  more 
trouble  to  secure  its  delicious  flavor.  Af- 
ter these  take  Tyson  and  Bosc  and  Flem- 
ish Beauty,  a1  magnificent  pear,  that  will 
hang  on  till  the  first  snow  falls,  or  you 
will  find  it  as  late  as  that  hid  in  the 
grass.  Sheldon  is  perhaps  better  than  all 
the  rest,  only  it  is  Anjou  that,  all  in  all, 
is  the  king  of  pears.  I  like  immensely 
a  winter  pear,  and  there  is  no  more  rea- 
son why  you  should  not  have  them  than 
apples,  in  the  bins.  The  Josephine  keeps 
until  April,  and  the  juice  runs  down 
your  beard  in  spite  of  you. 

I  like  to  go  North  in  time  to  pick  my 
Mayduke  cherries.  I  will  leave  enough 
for  my  catbird  friends,  but  I  spread  mos- 
quito netting  over  enough  for  my  own 
use.  Then,  hardly  less  important,  is  the 
group  headed  by  Governor  Wood,  or  is 
it  by  Black  Tartarian?  Let  us  take 
these  at  least,  and  with  them  Napoleon 
and  Windsor. 

Since  Burbank  began  his  work  it  has 
been  almost  impossible  to  keep  any  track 
of  the  plum  family.  Every  year  he  sends 
out  his  "very  best,"  and  all  this  while  the 
Japanese  are  sending  us  over  something 
that  is  well  worth  the  while.  I  grow 
about  thirty-five  sorts,  and  do  not  feel 
like  reducing  them  very  seriously.  How- 
ever, let  us  begin  with  Green  Gage,  the 
ideal  of  all  fruits,  both  in  color  and  in 
quality.  Unless  it  be  the  Seckel  pear, 
Nature  has  done  nothing  better  than  the 
Green  Gage.  Plant  with  it,  for  cooking, 
the  Bleecker  and  the  Shropshire  Dam- 
son. 

Coe's  Goldendrop  is  one  of  those  for- 
tunate affairs  immune  to  the  diseases  that 
attack  its  fellows,  although  nearly  as 
safe  as  are  Peter's  Yellow  Gage  and  the 
Fellenburg  Prune.  These  will  make 
you  all  that  you  want  around  a  modest 
country  home.  But  if  you  have  room 
select  from  Mr.  Burbank's  list  Climax, 
Red  June,  Gold,  and  Sultan.  For  the 
Southern  clime  you  will  do  better  with 
Wickson,  Satsuma,  and  Kelsey.  In  my 
boyhood  we  held  the  plum  to  be,  in  the 
main,  a  cooking  food — good  for  jelly, 
pies,  and  the  old-fashioned  "preserves." 
Since  the  invention  of  the  "can"  the  de- 
licious preserves  of  our  mothers  have 
gone  out  of  style. 


I  told  you  that  the  peach  was  brought 
over  very  early  from  Europe  and  became 
a  New  England  fruit.  It  some  way 
passed  out  of  old  Connecticut,  just  as 
the  chestnuts  went.  But  lately  Mr. 
Hale,  of  Glastenbury,  has  found  that  the 
peach  belt  which  runs  up  the  Atlantic 
coast  from  Delaware  takes  in  Connecti- 
cut, and  he  is  giving  us  some  of  the  best 
fruit  ever  grown.  Perhaps  our  best- 
flavored  peaches  come,  however,  from 
Georgia,  and  here  again  we  find  Mr. 
Hale.  Delaware  at  one  time  was  con- 
sidered the  special  home  of  the  peach, 
and  it  is  there  yet  by  the  hundred  car- 
load. Missouri  and  Arkansas  and  Texas 
constitute  another  great  peach  section, 
and  the  western  shore  of  Michigan  is 
still  a  peach  orchard.  Among  the  most 
delicious  sorts  I  place  Alton,  Champion, 
Admiral  Dewey,  Belle  of  Georgia,  and 
Stump  the  World.  Apricots  and  nec- 
tarines are  sub-members  of  the  rose  fam- 
ily and  therefore  very  near  relatives  of 
the  peach. 

How  the  great  rift  came  about  that 
left  the  berries  on  one  side  and  the  tree 
fruits  on  another  I  cannot  imagine,  but 
so  it  was,  only  there  is  a  deal  of  life  and 
progress  on  both  sides.  The  wonder  is 
that  nearly  every  berry  of  any  high  value 
to  human  beings  is  in  the  rose  family, — 
I  have  a  special  pride  in  them  because 
they  are  so  improvable.  And  yet  I  have 
myself  seen  nearly  the  whole  of  the  evo- 
lution of  our  garden  berries,  from  the 
sour  old  Wilson  strawberry  and  the  wild 
raspberry  down  to  the  Bubach  straw- 
berry and  the  William  Belt,  the  Cuth- 
bert  raspberry  and  the  Golden  Queen. 

So  here  we  are  with  the  whole  of  this 
royal  family  around  us.  They  have 
adopted  us,  and  we  have  adopted  them, 
into  the  harmony  of  a  co-operative  com- 
monwealth. We  could  hardly  live  with- 
out this  vegetable  alliance.  Outside  the 
rose  family  there  is  little  of  importance 
to  the  fruit  grower  except  the  currant 
and  the  grape  and  the  mulberry.  In  the 
South,  however,  we  should  have  to  count 
in  the  orange  and  the  grapefruit  and  the 
loquat.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing,  this 
natural  alliance  of  two  great  families, 
neither  one  capable  of  making  much 
progress  alone,  but  by  mutual  aid  mas- 
tering the  conditions  that  hinder. 
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^'TTN  the  first  place,"  said  Nicholas 
Wilson,  "four  things  happened 
that  year.  Likewise,  as  all  four 
of  'em  had  somethin'  to  do  with 
what  I'm  goin'  to  tell  you,  I 
reckon  I'd  better  get  'em  out  of 
my  system  at  the  start. 

"The  first  thing  affected  the  planta- 
tion, bein'  a  idea  of  my  boss,  Mr.  Gor- 
don, to  put  out  a  special  brand  of  rice. 
It  was  all  to  be  the  best  Honduras  head, 
put  up  in  fancy  bags,  and  sold  to  the 
high-class  trade  at  the  big,  city  grocery 
stores. 

"Somehow  I  didn't  think  much  of  the 
scheme,  but  I  turned  in  and  helped, 
and  after  figurin'  for  a  while  we  finally 
hit  on  a  name  and  trade  mark.  The 
name  was  Bayou  Brand  and  the  trade- 
mark was  a  picture  of  the  pumpin' 
plant  with  printin'  underneath  it  to  the 
effect  that  the  rice  inside  was  as  fresh 
and  pure  as  the  water  of  the  Teche 
and  then  some.  Even  the  rest  of  the 
bags  was  made  to  correspond,  bein' 
worked  in  with  little,  crinkly,  silver 
lines  to  look  like  waves. 

"It  made  a  pretty  nifty  lookin'  pack- 
age, but  Mr.  Gordon  is  always  level- 
headed even  in  his  schemes,  and  he 
didn't  play  the  thing  too  strong.  He 
just  brought  a  few  of  the  bags  and  sent 
a  trial  shipment  to  New  Orleans,  so 
when  the  grocer  wrote  back,  as  I'd  fig- 
ured he  would,  that  folks  was  more  in- 
terested in  rice  than  they  was  in  bags,  we 
wasn't  out  anything  much  except  the  loss 
of  time  in  gettin'  our  Honduras  head  on 
the  market. 

"The  second  thing  affected  the  parish 
in  general  and  the  Star  Cypress  Com- 
pany in  particular,  and  was  published  in 
the  papers  as  the  'Daring  Steamboat 
Holdup.'  Speakin'  truthfully,  though, 
it  wasn't  a  holdup  at  all,  and  the  only 
darin'  thing  about  it  was  the  way  the 


Star  Company  laid  their  money  round 
for  anyone  to  pick  up  that  wanted  it. 

"You  see  the  Star  was  the  biggest 
lumber  plant  in  the  parish  and,  beside 
their  crew  in  town,  they  had  hundreds 
of  men  up  in  the  swamps.  Naturally 
these  men  had  to  be  paid  and,  as  there 
wasn't  any  banks  in  the  cypress  country, 
they  had  to  be  paid  in  cash.  So  the 
money  was  sent  up  on  the  company's 
tow  boat,  the  Black  Prince,  and  was 
usually  put  in  the  captain's  cabin  where 
there  wasn't  so  much  as  a  safe. 

"The  robbery,  even  accordin'  to  the 
company's  report,  was  a  mighty  simple 
affair.  Whoever  done  it  just  laid  for 
the  boat  at  night,  waited  till  it  got  in  a 
dark  bend,  and  then  slipped  alongside  in 
a  pirogue.  Breakin'  into  the  cabin  was 
easy,  and  the  robber'd  already  got  back 
to  his  pirogue  when  the  captain  spotted 
him  and  opened  up  on  him  with  his 
gun.  Of  course  the  crew  come  a  run- 
ning but  by  the  time  they'd  launched 
a  boat  the  robber'd  been  ashore  five 
minutes  and,  as  he'd  picked  out  a 
swampy  spot  where  the  water  was  about 
a  foot  deep,  they  didn't  even  attempt  to 
trail  him. 

"Well,  there  was  a  good  deal  of  ex- 
citement at  first,  but  when  it  leaked  out 
a  little  later  that,  besides  the  swamper's 
pay  roll,  there'd  been  another  consider- 
able sum  on  board,  things  got  red  hot. 
The  other  sum  had  been  for  the  pur- 
chase of  a  big  tract  of  cypress  timber 
owned  by  a  man  named  Bedon,  and 
half  the  lumbermen  in  the  state  had  been 
fightin'  for  the  tract  for  more'n  a  year. 

"You  see,  Bedon  had  asked  a  big 
price,  and  bein'  a  Frenchman  had  in- 
sisted on  cash  and,  whereas  all  the  mills 
was  willin',  they  didn't  have  the  ready 
money  to  swing  the  deal.  The  Star 
done  its  best,  and  the  little  mills  com- 
bined,   and    then,   just   when    it   looked 
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like  the  tract  was  goin'  to  a  New  Or- 
leans concern,  the  Star  went  'em  one 
better  and  got  a  thirty  day  option  with 
a  big  penalty  if  the  full  purchase  price 
wasn't  paid  at  the  end  of  that  time. 

"So  when  the  money  was  stolen  al- 
most at  the  very  minute  of  cinchin' 
the  deal,  it  become  a  matter  of  local 
pride.  The  prominent  Frenchmen  got 
together  and  combined  with  the  Star 
people,  and  the  delegation  they  sent  up 
to  talk  things  over  with  Bedon  would  a' 
brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  a  statue.  In 
the  end  Bedon  agreed  to  another  thirty 
days  to  find  the  money  in,  and  everyone 
settled  down  to  catch  the  thief.  The 
Star  offered  a  flat  reward  of  one 
thousand  dollars  and,  beside  the  local 
talent,  they  brought  up  a  couple  of  de- 
tectives from  New  Orleans. 

"Well,  you  know  how  such  things  go. 
For  a  couple  of  weeks  everyone  was 
runnin'  round  with  a  gun,  and  after 
that  the  sheriff  got  switched  off  on  to 
a  murder  case,  and  the  detectives  went 
back,  and  folks  begun  to  decide  that 
two  bits  in  the  hand  was  worth  more 
than  a  thousand  in  the  bush.  Then  the 
end  of  the  month  come,  and  the  Star 
managed  somehow  to  send  up  a  second 
lot  of  money  to  Bedon,  and  the  local 
pride  felt  satisfied  enough  to  call  it  a 
day's  work. 

"The  third  thing  happened  about  a 
month  later  and  I'm  only  puttin'  it  in 
for  what  it  amounts  to  later  on.  It  was 
a  little  legacy  of  a  few  hundred  that 
come  to  my  wife,  Kitty,  from  an  uncle 
and,  as  we  hadn't  been  married  long, 
she  decided  to  look  on  it  as  a  sort  of 
weddin'  present.  So  she  put  most  of  it 
into  chairs  and  curtains  and  other  fix- 
in's  for  our  house,  and  made  things  so 
fine  that  I  almost  felt  like  campin'  in 
the  stable. 

"An  now  for  the  fourth  thing,  which 
was  the  arrival  of  Diabolo.  It  was 
in  the  summer,  at  the  beginnin'  of  har- 
vest, and  the  whole  plantation  was  on 
the  jump.  I'd  made  my  headquarters  at 
the  old  sugar  mill  in  the  middle  of  the 
field,  and  I'd  just  ridden  in  from  the 
binders  to  see  how  the  threshin'  was 
gettin'  on,  when  I  noticed  a  strange 
white  boy  standin'  with  the  baggers  in 
the  shade  of  the  cane  shed.     He  was  a 


solid,  likely  lookin'  kid  with  red  hair,  a 
square  jaw,  and  the  kind  of  half 
ashamed,  half  awkward  air  a  boy  always 
has  when  he's  just  graduated  into  long 
pants. 

"Likewise,  I  knew  he  was  from  the 
city  the  moment  I  laid  eyes  on  him.  It 
was  in  his  clothes  and  his  wearin'  of 
'em,  but  most  of  all  it  was  in  the  way 
he  sized  me  up.  You  know  that  city 
look — the  smilin',  pityin'  sort  that's  a 
polite  way  of  callin'  a  countryman  a 
jay. 

"  'Well,  son,'  says  I.  'Enjoyin'  the 
threshin'  ?' 

"  'No,'  says  he.  'I'm  tryin'  to  get 
next  to  it.     I  want  a  job.' 

"I  started  to  laugh  at  him,  and  then 
seen  how  much  in  earnest  he  was  and 
choked  it  down.  It  don't  always  do  to 
laugh  at  a  boy  with  a  square  jaw  and, 
besides,  I  was  in  need  of  someone  white 
just  then  to  tend  bundles  at  the  thresher. 
The  job  wasn't  anything,  but  I'd  been 
choked  down  enough  to  know  I  couldn't 
trust  it  to  a  darkey. 

"  'Well,'  says  I.  'If  you  really  want 
a  job  I  can  give  you  one.  How'd  you 
like  to  tend  bundles  for  me?' 

"  What's  that?'  he  asks. 

"I  took  him  up  on  the  thresher  and 
showed  him  how  to  feed  a  bundle 
straight  and  how  to  feed  one  crooked. 

"  'All  you  got  to  do,'  says  I,  'is  to  see 
they  feed  the  bundles  straight,  and  see 
to  it  all  the  time.  I'll  pay  you  three  dol- 
lars a  week  and  board.  Do  you  reckon 
you  can  handle  it?' 

"  'Sure,'  says  he.  'It's  dead  easy. 
You're  on.' 

"  'Then  suppose  you  begin  by  sayin' 
"sir"  sometimes,'  I  suggests.  It's  true 
I'm  only  the  overseer,  but  I  have  my 
rights  with  the  labor.  Sort  of  like  the 
mate  on  a  boat,  you  know.' 

"  'Yes,  sir,'  says  he.  'When  can  I 
begin?' 

"  'Right  now',  says  I,  reachin'  for 
my  time  book.     'What  name?' 

"He  thought  for  a  second  and  then 
flushed.     'Diabolo,'  says  he. 

"  'Dab  what?'  I  asks. 

"  'Diabolo,'  says  he. 

"If  it  hadn't  been  for  the  flush  I 
reckon  I'd  'a'  let  him  go.  Foolin'  with 
runaway  boys  ain't  always  good  business 
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and,  besides,  it's  usually  on  account  of 
bein'  triflin'  that  they've  started  in  to 
run.  This  kid  had  somethin'  about  him, 
though,  that  made  me  like  him  enough 
to  go  a  little  further  into  the  matter. 

"  'Don't  you  think  Diabolo's  kind 
of  fancy  for  a  bundle  tender,  son?' 
I  asks.  'Suppose  you  just  give  me  your 
real  name  ?' 

''  'If  it's  all  the  same  to  you  I'd  like 
to  let  it  stand,'  says  he.  'I  know  it's 
pretty  fancy,  but  it  suits  my  business 
better  than  my  real  one.' 

"  'And  what  is  your  business?'  I  in- 
quires. 

"  'That's   my  business — sir,'   says  he. 

"It  was  all  said  so  quiet  and  polite 
that  I  couldn't  take  offense,  especially 
as  his  chin  was  beginnin'  to  wabble, 
and  there  was  a  earnest,  pleadin'  kind 
of  look  in  his  eyes.  The  eyes  was 
honest,  too,  and  the  way  they  met  mine 
told  me  that  he  hadn't  done  any  sneakin' 
when  he  made  his  getaway. 

"  'Very  well,'  says  I.  'Diabolo  it  is. 
And  now,  if  you'll  trot  over  to  the  plan- 
tation store,  I'll  stake  you  to  a  suit  of 
overalls.  That  outfit  of  yours  may  be 
good  to  look  at,  but  it  ain't  exactly  the 
thing  for  a  threshing  machine.' 

"The  boy  reached  behind  him  under 
the  shed  and  lugged  out  a  grip.  'I've 
got  some  with  me,  sir,'  says  he,  and  sure 
enough  he  pulled  out  a  brand  new  suit, 
so  blue  it  almost  hurt  your  eyes  to  look 
at  'em. 

"As  he  was  unfoldin'  'em  somethin' 
slipped  out  from  one  of  the  pockets  and, 
although  he  caught  it  and  hid  it  almost 
before  it  hit  the  ground,  I  got  a  glimpse 
of  it.  It  was  one  of  them  cheap,  nickel- 
plated  bull-dog  revolvers,  and  as  I  rode 
back  to  the  field  I  was  sure  disappointed 
in  Diabolo. 

"You  see  that  cheap  pistol  didn't  any 
more  fit  the  red  hair  and  square  jaw 
than  a  black  eye  and  a  pair  of  barked 
knuckles  would  'a'  fit  the  weak-chinned, 
wishy-washy  kind.  Somehow,  in  spite 
of  the  name  he'd  give  me,  I'd  figured 
Diabolo  as  a  steady,  nervy  kid  startin' 
out  to  make  somethin'  of  himself.  And 
here  he  was  with  a  bull-dog  gun,  turnin' 
himself  loose  on  the  wilds  of  Louisiana 
to  play  Dead  Shot  Dick,  or  some  other 
dime  novel  hero. 


"  'Anyhow,  Nick,'  says  I  to  myself, 
'You've  got  one  satisfaction.  He  won't 
be  on  that  thresher  more'n  a  hour  before 
he'll  find  out  that  bundle  tendin's  a  lit- 
tle more  strenuous  than  killin'  Indians. 
Long  about  the  time  the  rice  dust  begins 
to  settle  in  real  good  at  the  back  of  his 
collar  he'll  shed  his  overalls  and  hit  the 
road,  relievin'  you  of  the  usual  partin' 
advice,  which  probably  wouldn't  do  any 
good  anyway.' 

"However,  I  was  wrong,  although  I 
stayed  out  in  the  field  a  good  three 
hours  so's  to  give  him  plenty  of  time. 
When  I  got  back  to  the  thresher  there 
he  was  in  his  place,  and,  what's  more, 
Henry,  the  engineer,  told  me  that  he 
hadn't  been  choked  down  a  single  time 
since  Diabolo  come  on. 

"In  fact  the  boy'd  been  over-careful 
makin'  the  feeders  place  their  bundles 
like  they  was  layin'  brick  and,  as  a  con- 
sequence, that  particular  part  of  the 
thresher  crew  was  good  and  sore.  Al- 
ready they  was  beginnin'  to  grumble 
about  not  wantin'  to  take  orders  from 
no  child  and,  a  moment  after  I  rode  up, 
one  of  'em  threw  a  bundle  square  up 
and  down  across  the  mouth  of  the 
thresher  just  to  spite  the  kid. 

"Diabolo  jumped  after  it  like  a  re- 
triever after  a  bird,  and  the  next  second 
his  sleeve  caught  in  the  machinery,  and 
that  dead,  creepy  sort  of  quiet  closed 
down  that  always  comes  when  folks 
are  too  scared  to  breathe.  Luckily  I 
was  still  in  the  saddle  and  near  the 
front  wheel  so,  almost  before  I'd  quit 
yellin'  to  Henry  to  stop  his  engine,  I 
was  head  and  shoulders  inside  the  ma- 
chine with  my  arm  around  the  boy. 
'Keep  cool  and  let  me  attend  to  it,  son,' 
I  shouts,  and  a  minute  later  I  had  him 
on  the  ground  and  none  the  worse  ex- 
cept for  the  loss  of  the  upper  half  of 
his  new  overalls. 

"Well,  after  that  I  never  had  any 
more  doubt  about  Diabolo's  nerve. 
Most  boys  would  'a'  yelled  or  fainted, 
or  done  somethin'  else  excitin',  but  he 
hardly  changed  from  his  usual  color. 
He  just  lay  on  the  ground  for  a  second 
or  so  till  he'd  caught  his  breath  and, 
although  the  whole  back  of  his  neck  was 
plastered  with  dust,  he  never  so  much 
as  put  a  hand  to  it. 
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"  'Thank  you,  sir,'  says  he  lookin'  me 
square  in  the  eyes,  like  a  man. 

"  'Oh,  that's  all  right,'  says  I.  'It's 
what  I'm  here  for.  Anyhow  I  reckon 
Belrive  owes  you  a  new  suit  of  overalls.' 

"Diabolo  reached  for  his  coat.  'Yes, 
sir,'  says  he.  'I'll  get  'em  to-night.  I 
guess  I  can  make  out  till  then.' 

"  'And  I  reckon  you  won't,'  says  I. 
'You  don't  go  back  on  that  thresher  till 
you  know  a  little  more  about  what 
you're  doin'.  You  can  help  fire  for 
Henry.' 

"  'But,  Mr.  Nick '  he  begins. 

"  'And  you  needn't  think  these  folks'll 
figure  you're  scared  either,'  I  interrupts, 
thinkin'  I  knew  what  was  worryin'  him. 
'You  settled  all  that  by  the  way  you 
took  it.' 

"The  boy  shook  his  head.  'It  ain't 
them,'  says  he.  'It's  me.  I  don't  want 
to  feel  like  I'm  a  quitter.' 

"It  may  'a'  been  foolish  of  me,  but 
Diabolo  went  back  on  the  thresher.  He 
stayed  there  right  along,  too,  and  Henry 
told  me  he'd  never  had  a  better  bundle 
tender.  One  lesson  was  enough  to  teach 
the  boy  not  to  take  another  chance,  and 
the  feeders  was  so  much  impressed  with 
his  nerve  that  they  never  called  him  any- 
thing but  'Little  Cap'n'  from  that 
day  on. 

"Things  are  always  pretty  busy  durin' 
harvest,  so  after  that  first  mornin'  I 
didn't  catch  much  more'n  a  glimpse  of 
Diabolo  till  pay  day  came  around.  He 
showed  up  then  with  the  rest  of  the 
white  crew  and,  after  he'd  got  his  money, 
he  loped  off  to  the  plantation  store  just 
as  I'd  figured  he  would. 

"  'Gingerbread,  ■  and  pop,  and  maybe 
some  shells  for  the  bulldog,'  thinks  I  to 
myself ;  so  I  was  some  surprised  when 
he  come  back  in  about  fifteen  minutes  to 
where  I  was  still  checkin'  up  at  my  table. 
He  had  a  envelope  in  one  hand,  and  in 
the  other  two  of  the  three  silver  dollars 
I'd  paid  him. 

"  'Could  you  gimme  bills  for  these, 
Mr.  Nick?'  he  asks,  handin'  me  the  sil- 
ver. 'I  want  to  send  'em  off,  and  they 
didn't  have  any  paper  at  the  store.' 

"Of  course  it  wasn't  any  of  my  busi- 
ness, but  after  I'd  give  him  the  bills  I 
got  to  questionin'  him,  and  before  long 
he'd  told  me  pretty  much  all  about  him- 


self. It  seemed  he  was  the  only  child 
of  a  widow  in  New  Orleans  and,  where- 
as they  wasn't  absolutely  poverty-strick- 
en, they  was  beginnin'  to  find  it  mighty 
hard  goin'.  The  mother  sewed  on 
spangles  and  fixed  up  fancy  clothes  for 
the  Mardi  Gras  maskers,  and  Diabolo 
worked  'round  as  office-boy,  so  between 
the  two  of  'em  they'd  managed  to  get 
along  pretty  well  up  to  a  while  before. 
Then  the  mother'd  sort  of  given  out  and 
the  doctors  had  told  her  that  her  lungs 
was  touched  and,  that  unless  she  could 
get  out  West  before  long,  she'd  wind  up 
with  consumption.  It  was  pretty  much 
the  usual  story,  but  the  way  the  boy  told 
it  it  kind  of  got  under  your  skin. 

"  'It's  the  sewers,  mostly,'  says  he. 
'When  it  rains  and  they  get  full  of  that 
black  water  it's  enough  to  poison  a  dog. 
Mother  ain't  down  and  out  yet,  and  she 
can  still  work,  but  I  guess  the  two'll 
help.  Of  course,  I  ain't  expectin'  to 
send  her  West  on  what  I'm  makin'  now, 
but  I've  got  another  scheme.  If  she 
goes  through  I'll  let  you  know.' 

"  'So  that's  the  reason  you  come  out 
here?'  I  asks. 

"  'Perhaps,'  says  he,  and,  rememberin' 
what  he'd  said  to  me  when  I'd  asked 
him  about  his  business,  I  let  it  go  at  that. 

"But  you  needn't  think  that,  because 
he  used  a  fancy  name,  and  carried  a  bull- 
dog, and  wouldn't  talk  about  his  busi- 
ness, there  was  anything  peculiar  about 
Diabolo.  He  was  just  a  plain,  ordinary, 
busy  boy,  and  the  way  he  got  around  the 
plantation  durin'  off  hours  was  some- 
thin'  amazin'.  There  wasn't  a  spot 
from  the  bayou  to  the  farthest  cut  of 
rice  that  he  didn't  poke  into,  and  cu- 
rious^-why,  he'd  ask  you  a  second  ques- 
tion even  before  you'd  begun  to  answer 
his  first  one.  His  diggin'  round  was 
profitable  for  the  plantation,  too,  al- 
though it  mighty  near  run  the  regular 
hands  insane.  I  reckon  he  unearthed 
enough  missin'  things  from  out-of-the- 
way  places  to  stock  a  fifty-acre  farm. 

"After  he'd  been  on  the  place  about 
a  month,  though,  he  changed  all  of  a 
sudden.  Somehow  he  seemed  to  get  off 
his  feed,  cuttin'  out  his  prowlin'  round, 
and  spendin'  all  his  off  time  mopin'  by 
himself.  It  wasn't  that  he  seemed  sick, 
It  was  more  like  he  had  somethin'  on 
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his  mind,  and  with  my  wife  and  myself 
he  acted   particularly   peculiar. 

"Kitty'd  liked  him  from  the  first,  and 
had  had  him  in  for  a  bite  of  somethin' 
good  most  every  day,  while  with  me — 
well,  he'd  been  almost  like  my  own.  So 
when  he  changed  and  started  in  avoidin' 
us  on  every  occasion,  we  couldn't  under- 
stand it,  especially  as  we  was  sure  we 
hadn't  done  anything  to  offend  him. 

"Of  course,  I  thought  at  first  it  was 
some  trouble  about  his  mother,  and  asked 
him  if  I  could  help  him,  but  he  just 
shook  his  head  and  give  me  a  look  that 
I  couldn't  forget  all  day.  It  was  the 
kind  of  half  sorry,  half  shiftin'  look  you 
give  a  friend  when  you're  about  to  hand 
him  the  double  cross,  and  it  sure  didn't 
go  well  with  Diabolo's  kind  of  boy. 

"The  explanation  of  it  all  come  one 
Saturday  afternoon,  about  two  weeks 
after  Diabolo's  change.  The  payroll 
bein'  finished  and  havin'  nothin'  par- 
ticular to  do,  I  was  sort  of  takin'  a  look 
round  when  the  boy  hailed  me  in  the 
lower  field.  He  seemed  mighty  nervous 
and  excited  and,  when  he  asked  me  if  I 
wouldn't  go  and  look  at  somethin'  he'd 
found  in  the  woodland  at  the  edge  of 
the  rice,  I  knew  I  .was  goin'  to  find  out 
what  was  on  his  mind. 

"I  didn't  let  on,  though,  and,  after 
we'd  got  to  the  trees  I  followed  him 
into  a  big  water  oak,  and  looked  up  in 
the  branches  like  he  told  me  to. 

"  'Well,  what  is  it?'  I  asks.  'I  don't 
see  anything.' 

"  'It's  this,'  says  he,  kind  of  low  and 
trembly,  and,  turnin'  round,  I  found  my- 
self starin'  square  into  the  muzzle  of  the 
bulldog. 

"  'I'm  sorry,  Mr.  Nick,'  he  goes  on, 
'but  I'll  have  to  ask  you  for  your  gun. 
Please  don't  try  anything,  either.  I 
know  I'm  only  a  kid,  but  I  mean  busi- 
ness.' 

"I  hadn't  been  brought  up  in  the 
West  for  nothin'.  I  knew  'shoot'  even 
when  I  saw  it  in  the  eyes  of  a  boy,  and 
the  way  I  got  rid  of  my  gun  would  'a' 
satisfied  the  worst  bad  man  alive. 

"  'And  now,'  says  I,  'if  you  don't 
mind,  I'd  like  to  know  what  it's  all 
about.  That  is,  if  you  ain't  playin'  at 
Jesse  James.' 

"  'No,'  says  he.     'It's  only  that  you're 


found  out,  Mr.  Nick.  I  brought  you 
down  here  so  it  wouldn't  be  so  hard  on 
Mrs.  Kitty.  She's  ben  mighty  good  to 
me,  and ' 

"He  broke  off  short,  and  his  gun  be- 
gun to  waver,  and  somehow  I  seen  more 
of  the  real  thing  in  that  kid  than  I've 
seen  in  a  good  many  grown  men. 

"  'Say,  Mr.  Nick,'  he  chokes,  'this 
ain't  easy.  You  saved  my  life  that  time 
at  the  thresher,  and  you've  been  almost 
like  a  father  to  me.  I've  been  two  weeks 
thinkin'  about  this  thing,  and  I  don't 
know  now  but  what  I'm  wrong.  I 
gue'ss  a  fellow's  mother  comes  first, 
though,  and  that  it'd  be  almost  like  mur- 
derin'  her  if  I  was  to  keep  her  out  of 
that  thousand-dollar  reward.' 

"'Thousand-dollar  reward?'  I  asks, 
beginnin'  to  see  a  light.  'Do  you  mean 
to  say  you're  arrestin'  me  for  that  old 
Star  business?' 

"  'Sure,'  says  he.  'Why'd  you  play  it 
so  open  right  afterwards,  Mr.  Nick? 
You  didn't  even  give  me  a  chance  to 
bluff  myself.' 

"Some  men  would  'a'  got  mad,  but  I 
could  see  it  was  up  to  me  to  keep  cool. 
The  boy  was  plumb  sure  he  had  me,  and 
I  knew  the  only  way  to  keep  him  from 
takin'  me  to  town  and  makin'  a  laughin' 
stock  out  of  himself  was  to  go  after  him 
in  a  calm,  sensible  manner. 

"  'Son,'  says  I,  'you're  wrong,  and 
when  I  tell  you  so  I  not  only  mean  it, 
but  intend  to  prove  it  to  you  in  a  way 
that  won't  make  either  one  of  us  ridicu- 
lous. Suppose  you  start  in  now  and  give 
me  your  story,  and  when  you're  through 
I'll  fix  up  my  end.  Then,  if  you  ain't 
satisfied,  I'll  guarantee  to  follow  you 
like  a  lamb.' 

"So  Diabolo  begun  and,  by  the  time 
he  was  through,  I'd. decided  that,  at  his 
age  and  under  the  circumstances,  I'd  a 
done  the  same  thing.  It  seemed  he'd 
been  office-boy  in  a  detective  agency  and 
when  two  of  the  force  went  up  country 
to  look  into  the  Star  robbery  he  got  in- 
terested enough  in  the  case  to  follow  it 
in  the  papers.  It  was  the  thousand-dol- 
lar reward  that  attracted  him,  and  he 
used  to  lay  awake  at  night  thinkin'  about 
how  fine  it'd  be  if  only  he  was  a  man 
and  could  get  the  money,  and  send  his 
mother  West  on  it.  Then  the  detectives 
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come  back,  havin'  thrown  up 
the  case,  and  Diabolo  come 
across  a  clue  in  the  office  that 
made  him  positive  that  the 
robbery 'd  been  committed  by 
someone  at  Belrive. 

"The  average  boy  would 
'a'  reported  the  matter  and 
been  thankful  enough  for  a 
half  dollar  or  a  pat  on  the 
head,  but  Diabolo  wasn't 
that  kind.  He  just  found 
out  exactly  where  Belrive 
was,  and  then  laid  low  and 
saved  his  money  till  he  had 
enough  to  buy  the  bulldog 
and  his  ticket.  After  that  he 
told  his  mother  that  he  was 
goin'  away  on  business  for 
the  office — which  wasn't  so 
far  from  the  truth — and 
pulled  out  to  land  the  re- 
ward. 

"Some  day,  when  I  have 
the  time,  I'll  give  you  the 
different  detective  stunts  he 
worked  on  this  plantation. 
At  first  he  suspected  the 
hands,  and  he  done  every- 
thing from  the  third  degree- 
in'  'em  to  scrapin'  the  paint 
off  their  pirogues  for  bul- 
let marks.  Then  he  heard 
one  day  about  how  I'd  fixed 
up  my  house  all  of  a  sudden, 
and,  by  comparin'  dates,  he 
found  out  that  it'd  been 
shortly  after  the  robbery. 
Likewise,  on  inquiry,  his  clue  pointed 
to  either  Mr.  Gordon  or  myself,  and, 
as  he  had  to  cut  out  the  boss,  there 
wasn't  anything  to  it  but  me. 

"I  ain't  goin'  into  the  way  he  suffered 
before  he  could  make  up  his  mind  to  nail 
me.  He  only  looked  that  part  out  of 
his  eyes,  but  it  brought  a  lump  in  my 
throat  that  was  a  good  deal  bigger  cali- 
ber than  the  bulldog. 

"  'Son,'  says  I,  when  he  was  through, 
'you're  dead  wrong  about  that  fixin'  up, 
although  I  reckon  it  did  look  suspicious. 
It  was  done  with  a  little  legacy  of  my 
wife's,  and  she  asked  me  to  keep  quiet 
about  where  the  money  come  from  for 
fear  folks'd  think  she  was  foolish  to 
spend  it  that  way.     I'll  prove  all  that  to 


it's    this/    says    he,    kind    of    low    and 
trembly.    and  turnin'  round  i  found  my- 
self starin'  square  into  the  muzzle 
of   the   bull-dog" 


you  when  we  get  back  to  the  house.  But 
what's  this  clue  you've  been  talkin' 
about  ?' 

"Diabolo  reached  into  his  pocket  and 
pulled  out  a  piece  of  cloth.  It  was 
long  and  rumpled,  and  it  had  a  couple 
of  eye-holes  cut  in  it  to  make  a  mask. 
Likewise,  although  it  didn't  have  any 
picture  or  printin'  on  it,  I  could  see  by 
the  little  silver  lines  that  it  come  from 
one  of  our  Bayou  Brand  bags. 

"  'This  is  it,'  says  he.  'I  was  in  the 
office  when  our  man  brought  it  in.  He 
said  he'd  found  it  on  the  boat,  but  the 
captain  had  laughed  at  him  when  he 
spoke  of  usin'  it,  sayin'  it'd  been  put 
there  by  some  Smart  Alec  to  fool  him, 
and  that  anyhow,  if  he'd  seen  how  dark 


'before  he'd  finished,  price  let  go  all  holts  and  fell  back 
in  his  chair  with  a  jar  that  knocked  his  glasses  off" 


it  was  the  night  of  the  robbery,  he'd 
known  the  robber  wouldn't  'a'  bothered 
about  a  mask.  The  cloth  was  so  cu- 
rious, though,  I  remembered  it  and, 
when  I  saw  a  lot  of  rice  bags  made  out 
of  the  same  stuff  in  a  store  window  I 
went  in  and  asked  about  'em.  After 
that  it  looked  good  enough  to  me  to 
keep  on  with.' 

:<  'But  where  did  the  boss  and  me 
come  in?'  I  inquires. 

'  'Why,'  says  he,  'when  I  asked  round 
about  the  special  brand,  the  hands  told 
me  that  only  one  shipment  had  been 
made,  and  that  the  boss  had  been  so 
stingy  with  the  extra  bags  that  they 
hadn't  been  able  to  get  a  single  one  of 
'em.  They  were  crazy  for  'em,  too,  on 
account  of  the  picture  of  the  pumpin' 
plant.  Anyone  could  tell  they  weren't 
bluffin'.  Then  I  found  out  that  the 
extra  bags  were  kept  in  the  safe,  and 
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that  only  you  and  the  boss  knew  the 
combination.' 

"  'I  see,'  says  I,  and,  as  I  sat  there  puz- 
zlin'  over  the  matter,  a  idea  hit  me  right 
between  the  eyes.  At  first  it  took  my 
breath  away,  but  after  I'd  let  it  soak  in 
a  while  it  looked  almost  impossible 
enough  to  be  true. 

•'  'Son,'  says  I,  'I've  just  hit  on  some- 
thin'  that  may  land  you  the  reward,  af- 
ter all.  It's  takin'  a  big  chance,  though, 
and  before  I  try  it  out  I  want  to  check 
myself  up.  So,  if  you  think  you  can 
trust  me,  just  trot  to  the  stables  and 
hook  up  my  buggy,  and  I'll  be  with  you 
by  the  time  you're  through.' 

"Five  minutes  later  I  was  at  the  big 
house  and  in  the  boss's  office. 

"  'About  that  Bayou  Brand,  Mr.  Gor- 
don?' I  asks.  'Did  you  sell  or  give  any 
of  it  away  beside  that  one  shipment  to 
the  city?' 
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"  'Not  a  bag,'  says  he.  'If  you'll  re- 
member, I  kept  the  scheme  as  quiet  as 
possible.' 

"  'Think  hard,'  I  insists.  'It's  impor- 
tant.' 

'  'Well,'  says  he,  'now  that  I  come  to 
think  of  it,  there  was  one  bag  that  was 
practically  stolen  from  us  the  day  Cap- 
tain Phelps  delivered  that  flume  lumber 
on  the  Black  Prince.  He  saw  it  in  my 
safe,  and  insisted  on  taking  it.' 

"Lookin'  back  on  it  now,  I  reckon  it 
was  one  of  the  biggest  chances  I've  ever 
taken  in  my  life.  However,  I  owed  it 
to  Diabolo,  and  the  boy  was  so  delighted 
when  I  explained  things  to  him  on  the 
way  to  town  that  I  didn't  have  the  heart 
to  go  back  on  him.  Just  the  same, 
though,  I  was  mighty  near  nervous  pros- 
tration when  we  pulled  up  at  the  Star 
mill  and  went  into  President  Price's  pri- 
vate office. 

"  'Mr.  Price,'  says  I,  'this  is  my 
friend,  Mr.  Diabolo,  of  the  New  Or- 
leans detective  force.  He's  found  the 
Black  Prince  robber,  and  he  wants  that 
thousand-dollar  reward.' 

"Price  laughed.  'Sure,'  says  he.  'I'll 
hand  it  to  him  when  he  goes  out.  And 
now  what  can  I  do  for  you,  Nick?' 

"  'What  I've  told'  says  I.  'This  ain't 
any  joke,  as  I'll  prove.  Who  was  the 
thief,  son?' 

"  'Captain  Phelps,'  pipes  up  Diabolo. 
'That  is  he  would  'a'  been  if  there'd 
been  any  money  on  board  to  steal.' 

"Before  he'd  finished  Price  let  go  all 
holts  and  fell  back  in  his  chair  with  a 
jar  that  knocked  his  glasses  off.  'What 
do  you  mean,  Nicholson?'  he  blusters. 
'Are  you  trying  to  insinuate  that — —  ?' 

"But  by  now  I  was  sure.  'Not  in- 
sinuate, Mr  Price,'  says  I.  'I'm  simply 
tellin'  you  the  plain,  cold  fact.  Likewise 
I  want  to  compliment  you  on  your  little 
scheme  for  gainin'  an  extra  thirty  days 
on  that  Bedon  option.  Of  course,  you 
want  to  know  how  I  found  out,  so  I'll 
tell  you.  It  was  your  pressin'  us  for 
payment  on  that  flume  lumber  and  some 
other  things  I  put  together,  but  my 
friend  here  started  the  business  with 
this.' 

"Price  took  the  mask  I  handed  out 
and  looked  at  it  like  he  was  afraid  it 
was  goin'  to  bite  him.     'Well?'  he  asks. 


'  'That,'  says  I,  'is  a  extra,  fancy 
touch,  added  by  Cap'n  Phelps,  and 
dropped  on  his  cabin  floor.  The  only 
mistake  he  made  was  that  he  cut  it  from 
a  special  bag  of  ours  of  which  there's 
only  about  a  hundred,  and  all  in  cap- 
tivity.' 

"  'The  fool,'  cusses  Price.  'Why 
didn't  he  put  the  company's  stamp 
on  it?' 

"Then  he  smiled  kind  of  sheepish,  and 
got  up  and  slapped  me  on  the  shoulder. 

"  'All  right,  Nick,'  says  he.  'I'll  be 
game.  The  thousand  will  be  only  a 
part  of  the  forfeit  anyhow.  I  won't  go 
into  the  thing  at  present,  though,  except 
to  tell  you  that  the  people  we'd  counted 
on  went  back  on  us,  and  we  had  to  have 
more  time.  You  can  tell  about  it,  too, 
if  you  like.  Bedon  held  us  up,  and  the 
laugh  on  him  will  help  to  put  us  even. 
And  now  for  the  check.  Shall  I  make 
it  out  in  your  name?' 

"  'Why,  no,'  says  I.  'In  my  friend's,' 
and  I  told  him  Diabolo's  story. 

"  'By  George,'  says  he,  grabbin'  his 
check-book  when  I  was  through. 

"  'If  the  amount  was  smaller,  I'd  add 
something  to  it  on  my  own  account. 
What  is  your  name,  my  boy?' 

"'Yes,  what  is  it,  son?'  I  chimes  in. 
'I'm  some  curious  to  know  it  myself.' 

"But  Diabolo  flushed  and  jerked  my 
arm.  'Aw,  go  on,  Mr.  Nick,'  he  begs. 
'Just  get  the  money  yourself.  I  wouldn't 
know  what  to  do  with  a  check  anyway.'  ': 

Wilson  paused  to  cut  a  fresh  chew  of 
tobacco,  which  was  his  invariable  custom 
at  the  ending  of  a  tale. 

"And  the  name?"  I  inquired. 

The  overseer  smiled. 

"Ethelbert,"  he  replied.  "Ethelbert 
Beauregard  Brown.  It  took  hard  work, 
but  I  finally  prized  it  out  of  the  boy 
before  he  left.  He  said  he  got  the  Di- 
abolo substitute  from  a  child's  toy,  com- 
in'  up  on  the  train,  and  that  he  used  it 
'cause  he  kind  of  thought  it  fitted  his 
business." 

Once  more  Wilson  smiled,  this  time 
quizzically,  yet  with  a  certain  softening 
of  his  rugged  features. 

"Likewise,"  he  concluded,  "I've  al- 
ways thought  he  acted  pretty  square  by 
his  mother,  especially  after  she'd  gone 
and  called  him  such  a  thing." 


EQUIPPING  FOR  CANOE  CRUISING 

By  DILLON  WALLACE 

What  Two  Men  Need  for  a  Ten  Weeks'  Voyage  into  the  Real 

Wilderness 


SIXTEEN-FOOT  ca- 
noe with  a  width  of  at 
least  thirty-three  inches 
and  a  depth  of  at  least 
twelve  inches  will  ac- 
commodate two  men,  an 
adequate  camping  outfit  and  a  full  ten 
weeks'  provisions  very  nicely,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  lie  too  deep  in  the  water. 
A  fifteen-foot  canoe,  unless  it  has  a  beam 
of  at  least  thirty-five  inches  and  a  depth 
of  twelve  inches  or  more,  is  unsuitable. 
Three  men,  with  their  outfit  and  provi- 
sions, will  require  an  eighteen-foot  canoe 
with  a  width  of  thirty-five  inches  or 
more  and  a  depth  of  no  less  than  thirteen 
inches,  or  a  seventeen-foot  canoe  with  a 
width  of  thirty-seven  inches  and  thirteen 
inches  deep.  The  latter  size  is  lighter 
by  from  ten  to  fifteen  pounds  than  the 
former,  while  the  displacement  is  about 
equal. 

The  best  all-around  canoe  for  cruising 
and  hard  usage  is  the  canvas-covered 
cedar  canoe.  Both  ribs  and  planking 
should  be  of  cedar,  and  only  full-length 
planks  should  enter  into  the  construction. 
Where  short  planking  is  used  the  canoe 
will  sooner  or  later  become  hogged — 
that  is,  the  ends  will  sag  downward  from 
the  middle. 

Cruising  canoes  should  be  supplied 
with  a  middle  thwart  for  convenient 
portaging.  Any  canoe  longer  than  six- 
teen feet  should  have  three  thwarts.  To 
lighten  weight  on  the  portage  and  pro- 
vide more  room  for  storing  outfit,  it  is 
advisable  to  remove  the  cane  seats  with 
which  canvas  canoes  are  usually  pro- 
vided. This  can  be  readily  done  by  un- 
screwing the  nuts  beneath  the  gunwale 
which  hold  the  seats  in  position. 

Good  strong  paddles  —  sufficiently 
strong  to  withstand  the  heavy  strain  to 
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which  cruising  paddles  are  put — should 
be  selected.  On  the  portage  they  must 
bear  the  full  weight  of  the  canoe;  they 
will  frequently  be  utilized  in  poling  up- 
stream against  stiff  currents ;  and  in  run- 
ning rapids  they  will  be  subjected  to 
rough  usage.  On  extended  cruises  it  is 
advisable  to  carry  one  spare  paddle  to 
take  the  place  of  one  that  may  be  ren- 
dered useless. 

Experienced  canoemen  pole  up  minor 
rapids.  Poles  for  this  purpose  can  usu- 
ally be  cut  at  the  point  where  they  are 
needed,  but  pole  "shoes" — that  is,  spikes 
fitted  with  ferrules — to  fit  on  the  ends 
of  poles  are  a  necessary  adjunct  to  the 
outfit,  where  poling  is  to  be  done.  With- 
out shoes  to  hold  the  pole  firmly  on  the 
bottom  of  the  stream  the  pole  may  slip 
and  pitch  the  canoeman  overboard.  The 
ferrules  should  be  punctured  with  at 
least  two  nail  holes,  by  which  they  may 
be  secured  to  the  poles,  and  a  few  nails 
should  be  carried  for  this  purpose. 

A  hundred  feet  or  so  of  half-inch  rope 
should  also  be  provided,  to  be  used  as 
a  tracking,  line  and  the  various  other 
uses  for  which  rope  may  be  required. 

Personal  likes  and  prejudices  have 
much  to  do  with  the  form  of  tent  chosen. 
My  own  preference  is  for  either  the  A 
or  wedge  tent,  with  the  Hudson's  Bay 
model  as  second  choice,  for  general  util- 
ity. Either  of  these  is  particularly  adapt- 
ed also  to  winter  travel  where  the  tent 
must  often  be  pitched  upon  the  snow. 
If,  however,  the  tent  is  only  to  be  used 
in  summer,  and  particularly  in  canoe 
travel  where  a  light,  easily  erected  model 
is  desired,  the  Frazer  tent  is  both  ideal 
for  comfort  and  is  an  exceedingly  light- 
weight model  for  portaging. 

Duck  or  drill  tents  are  altogether  too 
heavy  and  quite  out  of  date.     They  soak 
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water  and  arc  an  abomination  on  the 
portage.  The  best  tent  is  one  of  bal- 
loon silk,  tanalite,  or  of  extra  light  green 
waterproofed  tent  cloth.  The  balloon 
silk  tent  is  very  slightly  heavier  than 
cither  of  the  others,  but  is  exceedingly 
durable.  For  instance,  a  7  1-3  by  7  1-3- 
foot  A  tent  of  either  tanalite  or  extra 
light  green  waterproof  tent  cloth,  fitted 
with  sod  cloth,  complete,  weighs  eight 
pounds,  while  a  similar  tent  of  water- 
proof balloon  silk  weighs  nine  pounds. 
A  Hudson's  Bay  model  6x9  feet  weighs 
respectively  seven  and  seven  and  one-half 
pounds.  These  three  cloths  are  not  only 
waterproof  and  practically  rotproof,  but 
do  not  soak  water,  which  is  a  feature  for 
consideration  where  much  portaging  is 
to  be  done  and  camp  is  moved  almost 
daily. 

Some  campers  going  into  a  fly  or  mos- 
quito country  have  the  tent-door  fitted 
with  bobbinet.  The  idea  is  good,  but 
cheesecloth  is  much  cheaper  and  incompa- 
rably better.  The  cheesecloth  door 
should  be  made  rather  full,  and  divided 
at  the  door  from  tent  peak  to  ground, 
with  numerous  tiestrings  to  bring  the 
edges  tight  together  when  in  use,  and 
other  strings  or  tapes  on  either  side 
where  it  is  attached  to  the  tent,  to  reef 
or  roll  and  tie  it  back  out  of  the  way 
when  not  needed. 

When  purchasing  a  light-weight  tent, 
see  that  the  dealer  supplies  a  bag  of 
proper  size  in  which  to  pack  it. 

A  pack  cloth  6x7  feet  in  size,  of 
brown  waterproof  canvas  weighing  about 
3^2  pounds,  makes  an  excellent  covering 
for  the  tent  floor  at  night.  On  the  port- 
age, blankets  and  odds  and  ends  will  be 
packed  and  carried  in  it.  If  one  end 
and  the  two  sides  of  the  pack  cloth  are 
fitted  with  snap  buttons  it  may  be  con- 
verted into  a  snug  sleeping-bag  with  a 
pair  of  blankets  folded  lengthwise,  the 
bottom  and  sides  of  the  blanket  secured 
with  blanket  safety  pins  as  a  lining  for 
the  bag. 

My  standby  for  summer  camping  is  a 
fine  all-wool  gray  blanket  72  x  78  inches 
in  size  and  weighing  5*/>  pounds.  This 
I  have  found  sufficient  even  in  frosty 
autumn  weather — always,  in  fact,  until 
the  weather  grows  cold  enough  to  freeze 
streams  and  close  them  to  canoe  naviga- 


tion.    Used  as  a  lining  for  the  impro 
vised  pack-cloth  sleeping-bag, this  blanket 
is  quite   bedding  enough   and   makes  an 
exceedingly  comfortable  bed,  too. 

A  three-quarter  axe  with  a  24-  or  28- 
inch  handle  makes  a  mighty  good  camp 
axe.  A  full  axe  is  heavy  and  inconve- 
nient to  portage,  and  the  lighter  axe  will 
serve  every  purpose  in  any  country  at 
any  time.  Personally  I  favor  the  Hud- 
son's Bay  axe.  This  may  be  had  fitted 
either  with  a  24-inch  or  18-inch  handle. 
In  the  two-party  oufit  there  should  be 
two  axes,  one  of  which  may  be  fitted 
with  the  shorter  handle,  but  the  other 
should  have  at  least  a  24-  and  preferably 
a  28-inch  handle.  Every  axe  should 
have  a  leather  sheath  or  scabbard  for 
convenient  packing.  The  so-called  pocket 
axes  are  too  small  to  be  of  practical  use. 
The  camper  does  not  wish  to  miss  the 
luxury  of  the  big  evening  campfire,  and 
he  can  never  provide  for  it  with  a  small 
hatchet  or  toy  pocket  axe. 

The  Best  Cooking  Kit 

Cooking  utensils  of  aluminum  alloy 
are  the  lightest  and  best  for  the  trail. 
Tin  and  iron  will  rust,  enamel  ware  will 
chip,  and  unalloyed  aluminum  is  too  soft 
and  bends  out  of  shape.  The  best  sport- 
ing goods  dealers  carry  complete  outfits 
of  aluminum  alloy.  I  have  used  them  in 
the  frigid  North  and  in  the  tropics,  in 
canoe,  sledging,  tramping,  and  horseback 
journeys,  and  can  recommend  them  un- 
equivocally, save  perhaps  the  frying-pan. 

The  two-man  cooking  and  dining  out- 
fit should  contain  the  following  utensils: 

i  Pot  with  cover  7  x  61^  inches,  capacity  three 
quarts. 

1  Coffee  pot  6  x  6J^  inches,  capacity  two 
quarts. 

1  Steel  frying  pan  9^x2  inches,  with  fold- 
ing handle. 

1  Pan  9x3   inches,  with  folding  handle,  for 

mixing-  and  dish-pan. 

2  Plates  %Y%  inches  diameter. 
2  Cups. 

2  Aluminum  alloy  forks. 

2  Dessert  spoons. 

1  Large  cooking  spoon. 

1  Dish  mop. 

2  Dish  towels. 

The  regular  aluminum  alloy  cup  is  too 
small  for  practical  camp  use.  There  is 
an  aluminum  bowl,  however,  holding  one 
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pint,  but  without  a  handle.  .  This  is 
about  the  right  size  for  a  practical  cup, 
and  I  have  a  handle  riveted  on  it  and 
use  it  as  a  cup.  The  top  only  of  the 
handle  should  be  attached,  that  the  cups 
may  set  one  inside  the  other.  The  fact 
that  aluminum  holds  heat  so  long  makes 
it  a  question  whether  or  not  enamel  cups 
are  not  preferable. 

To  pack  the  outfit  snugly,  set  the  mix- 
ing-pan into  the  frying-pan,  the  handles 
of  both  pans  folded ;  place  the  plates,  one 
on  top  of  the  other,  in  the  mixing-pan, 
the  cooking-pot  on  top  of  these,  and  the 
coffee-pot  inside  the  cooking-pot.  The 
cups  will  fit  in  the  coffee-pot.  The 
weight  of  this  outfit  complete  is  5^> 
pounds. 

A  waterproof  canvas  bag  of  proper 
size  should  be  provided  in  which  to  pack 
the  utensils.  Forks  arid  spoons,  wrapped 
in  a  dish-towel,  will  fit  nicely  in  the  can- 
vas bag  alongside  the  pots. 

Waterproof  canvas  is  suggested  for 
the  bag,  not  to  protect  the  utensils  but 
because  anything  but  waterproofed  ma- 
terial will  absorb  moisture  and  become 
water-soaked  in  rainy  weather,  adding 
materially  to  the  weight  of  the  outfit. 

One  of  the  handiest  aids  to  baking  is 
the  aluminum  reflecting  baker.  An  alu- 
minum baker  16  x  18  inches  when  open 
folds  to  a  package  12  x  18  inches  and 
about  two  inches  thick,  and  fitted  into  a 
waterproof  canvas  case  weighs,  case  and 
all,  about  four  pounds. 

Broilers,  fire  irons,  fire  blowers  or  in- 
spirators, as  they  are  sometimes  called, 
and  many  other  things  that  are  conve- 
nient enough  but  quite  unnecessary, 
should  never  burden  the  outfit.  Even 
though  the  weight  of  some  of  them  may 
be  insignificant,  each  additional  claptrap 
makes  one  more  thing  to  look  after. 

Outfitters  supply  small  packing  bags 
of  proper  size  to  fit,  one  on  top  of  an- 
other, into  larger  waterproof  canvas  bags. 
These  small  bags  are  made  preferably 
of  balloon  silk.  By  using  them  the  whole 
outfit  may  be  snugly  and  safely  packed 
for  the  portage. 

In  one  of  these  small  bags  keep  the 
general  supply  of  matches,  though  each 
canoeist  should  carry  a  separate  supply 
for  emergency  in  his  individual  kit.  In 
like  manner  two  or  three  cakes  of  soap 


should  be  packed  in  another  small  bag. 
Floating  soap  is  less  likely  to  be  lost  than 
soap  that  sinks. 

A  dozen  candles  will  be  quite  enough. 
These,  if  packed  in  a  tin  box  of  proper 
size,  will  not  be  broken. 

Repair  kits  should  be  provided.  A 
file  for  sharpening  axes  and  a  whetstone 
for  general  use  are  of  the  first  impor- 
tance. Include  also  a  pair  of  pincers,  a 
ball  of  stout  twine,  and  a  few  feet  of 
copper  wire.  A  tool  haft  or  handle  with 
a  variety  of  small  tools  inside  is  conve- 
nient. Either  a  stick  of  canoe  cement, 
a  small  supply  of  marine  glue,  or  a  canoe 
repair  outfit,  such  as  canoe  manufactur- 
ers put  up  and  which  contains  canvas, 
white  lead,  copper  tacks,  calor,  and  var- 
nish will  be  found  a  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  outfit  should  the  canoe  become  dam- 
aged. This  tool  and  repair  equipment 
should  be  packed  in  a  strong  canvas  bag 
small  enough  to  drop  into  the  larger 
nine-inch  waterproof  bag. 

Necessary  Medicines 

A  small  leather  medicine  case  with 
vials  containing,  in  tabloid  form,  a  ca- 
thartic, an  astringent  (lead  and  opium 
pills  are  good),  and  bichloride  of  mer- 
cury, suffices  for  the  drug  supply.  Surgi- 
cal necessities  are  some  antiseptic  band- 
ages, a  package  of  linen  gauze,  a  spool 
of  adhesive  plaster  and  one-eighth  pound 
of  absorbent  cotton,  wrapped  in  oiled 
silk.  In  addition  most  campers  find  it 
convenient  to  have  in  their  personal  outfit 
a  pair  of  small  scissors.  These  are  ab- 
solutely necessary  if  one  is  to  put  on  a 
bandage  properly.  The  regular  surgical 
scissors,  the  two  blades  of  which  hook 
together  at  the  center,  are  the  most  con- 
venient sort,  both  to  use  and  to  carry, 
and  have  the  keenest  edge. 

A  pair  of  tweezers  takes  up  but  little 
room  and  is  useful  for  extracting  splin- 
ters or  for  holding  a  wad  of  absorbent 
cotton  in  swabbing  out  a  wound,  as  cot- 
ton will,  of  course,  become  septic  if  held 
in  the  fingers. 

A  small  scalpel  is  better  than  the  knife 
blade  for  opening  up  an  infection,  as  it 
is  more  convenient  to  handle  and  will 
make  a  deep,  short  incision  when  desired. 
These  will  all  be  packed  in  one  of  the 
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small  balloon  silk  bags  before  mentioned. 

Each  canoeist  should  have  a  personal 
kit  or  duffle  bag  of  waterproof  canvas. 
These  may  be  purchased  from  outfitters 
and  are  usually  36  inches  deep  and  of 
12,  15,  18,  or  21  inches  diameter.  The 
12-inch  bag,  however,  is  amply  large  to 
accommodate  all  one  needs  in  the  way  of 
clothing  and  other  personal  gear.  This, 
as  well  as  every  other  waterproof  canvas 
packing  bag  mentioned,  excepting  the 
cooking-kit  bag,  should  be  supplied  with 
a  handle  on  the  bottom  and  one  on  the 
side.  These  bags  not  only  keep  the  con- 
tents dry,  but,  as  previously  stated,  do 
not  absorb  moisture  to  add  to  the  weight, 
a  very  essential  feature  where  every  un- 
necessary pound  must  be  eliminated.  I 
was  once  Capsized  in  a  rapid  and  my 
duffle  bag  lay  half  a  day  in  the  water 
before  it  was  recovered.  The  contents 
were  perfectly  dry. 

One  suit  of  medium-weight  woolen 
underclothing,  in  addition  to  the  suit 
worn,  is  ample  for  a  short  trip.  Four 
extra  pairs  of  thick  woolen  socks  should 
be  provided — the  home-knit  kind.  An 
excellent  material  for  trousers  to  be  worn 
on  the  trail  is  moleskin,  though  for  mid- 
summer wear  a  good  quality  khaki  is 
first  rate.  Moleskin,  however,  will  with- 
stand the  hardest  usage,  and  to  my  mind 
is  superior  to  khaki  or  any  other  material 
where  wading  is  necessary,  and  on  cold 
or  rainy  days,  as  it  is  very  nearly  wind- 
proof.  A  good  leather  belt  should  be 
worn,  even  though  suspenders  support 
the  trousers. 

The  outer  shirt  should  be  of  light- 
weight gray  or  brown  flannel  and  pro- 
vided with  pockets.  A  blue  flannel  shirt 
of  the  best  quality  is  all  right.  The 
cheaper  qualities  of  blue  crock,  and  this 
feature  makes  them  objectionable.  If 
the  outer  shirt  is  too  heavy  it  will  be 
found  cumbersome  under  the  exertion  of 
the  portage. 

A  large,  roomy  Pontiac  shirt  to  slip 
over  the  outer  shirt  and  use  as  a  sweater 
is  much  preferable  to  a  sweater  on  the 
trail.  It  is  windproof  and  warm.  Do 
not  take  a  coat — the  Pontiac  shirt  will  be 
both  coat  and  sweater.  A  coat  is  al- 
ways in  the  way  on  a  canoe  trip  and 
makes  the  pack  that  much  heavier. 

A  pair  of  low  leather  or  canvas  wad- 


ing shoes  for  river  work  and  larrigans 
or  shoe  pacs  for  ordinary  wear  large 
enough  to  admit  two  pairs  of  woolen 
socks  arc  best  suited  to  canoeing.  Heavy, 
hobnailed  mountaineer  shoes  or  boots 
are  not  in  place  here.  Heavy  German 
socks,  supplied  with  garter  and  clasp  to 
hold  them  in  position,  are  better  than 
canvas  leggings,  and  protect  the  legs 
from  chill  at  times  when  wading  is  nec- 
essary in  icy  waters.  Any  kind  of  an 
old  slouch  hat  is  suitable. 

Some  canoeists  take  with  them  a  suit 
of  featherweight  oilskin.  Personally  I 
have  never  worn  rainproof  garments 
when  canoeing.  Once  I  carried  a  so- 
called  waterproof  coat,  but  it  was  not 
waterproof.  It  leaked  water  like  a  sieve, 
and  was  no  protection  ev.en  from  the 
gentlest  shower.  I  am  inclined,  how- 
ever, to  favor  featherweight  oilskins, 
though  not  while  portaging — they  would 
be  found  too  warm — but  when  paddling 
in  rainy  weather,  or  to  wear  on  rainy 
days  about  camp. 

For  Flies  and  Mosquitoes 

If  the  trip  is  to  extend  into  a  black 
fly  or  mosquito  region,  protection  against 
the  insects  should  be  provided.  A  head 
net  of  black  bobbinet  that  will  set  down 
upon  the  shoulders,  with  strings  to  tie 
under  the  arms,  is  about  the  best  ar- 
rangement for  the  head.  Old  loose  kid 
gloves,  with  the  fingers  cut  off,  and 
Farmer's  satin  elbow  sleeves  to  fit  under 
the  wristbands  of  the  outer  shirt  will 
protect  the  wrists  and  hands.  The  arm- 
lets should  be  well  and  tightly  sewn 
upon  the  gloves,  for  black  flies  are  not 
content  to  attack  where  they  alight,  and 
will  explore  for  the  slightest  opening  and 
discover  some  undefended  spot.  They 
are,  too,  a  hundred  times  more  vicious 
than  mosquitoes. 

There  are  many  receipts  for  fly  dope, 
but  in  a  half-hour  after  application  per- 
spiration will  eliminate  the  virtue  of 
most  mixtures  and  a  renewed  application 
must  be  made.  Nessmuk's  receipt  is 
perhaps  as  good  as  any,  and  the  formula 
is  as  follows: 

Oil  of  pine  tar 3  parts 

Castor    oil.... 2  parts 

Oil  of  pennyroyal 1  part 
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Another  effective  mixture  is; 

Oil  of  tar 3  parts 

Sweet    oil 3  parts 

Oil  of  pennyroyal 1  part 

Carbolic  acid 3  per  cent 

An  Indian  advised  me  once  to  carry 
a  fat  salt-pork  rind  in  my  pocket,  and 
now  and  again  rub  the  greasy  side  upon 
face  and  hands.  I  tried  it  and  found  it 
nearly  as  good  as  the  dopes. 

Unless  one  penetrates,  however,  far 
north  in  Canada  during  black  fly  season 
these  extraordinary  precautions  will 
scarcely  be  necessary.  There  is  nowhere 
in  the  United  States  a  region  where 
black  flies  are  really  very  bad  (though 
perhaps  I  am  drawing  invidious  compari- 
sons in  making  the  statement),  and  even 
in  interior  Newfoundland  they  are,  com- 
pared with  the  farther  north,  tame  and 
rather  inoffensive  though  always  trouble- 
some. 

The  choice  of  fishing  tackle,  guns  and 
arms  depends  largely  upon  personal  taste. 
Steel  rods  of  the  best  quality  will  serve 
better  than  split  bamboo  on  an  extended 
trip  where  one,  continuously  on  the  port- 
age trail,  is  often  unable  properly  to  dry 
the  tackle.  The  steady  soaking  of  a 
split-bamboo  rod  for  a  week  is  likely  to 
loosen  the  sections  and  injure  a  fine  rod. 
A  waterproof  canvas  or  pantasote  case 
is  the  right  sort  for  the  rod — leather 
cases  are  impractical  on  a  cruising  trip. 

Leather  gun  cases,  too,  under  like  cir- 
cumstances will  become  watersoaked,  and 
under  any  circumstances  they  are  unnec- 
essarily heavy.  Use  canvas  cases,  there- 
fore, in  consideration  for  your  back. 
They  are  light  and  in  a  season  of  rain 
immeasurably  better  than  leather. 

Economize,  also,  on  ammunition.  Do 
your  target  practice  before  you  hit  the 
trail.  A  hunter  that  cannot  get  his  limit 
of  big  game  with  twenty  rifle  cartridges 
is  an  unsafe  individual  to  turn  loose  in 
the  woods.  For  spruce  grouse,  ptarmi- 
gans and  other  small  game,  a  ten-inch 
barrel  .22-caliber  single  shot  pistol  is  an 
excellent  arm.     It  is  not  a  burden  on  the 


belt,  and  a  handful  of  cartridges  in  the 
pocket  are  not  noticed.  Pack  your  car- 
tridges in  a  strong  canvas  bag,  your  gun 
grease  and  accessories  in  another  recep- 
tacle. 

On  the  belt  also  carry  a  broad-pointed 
four-inch  blade  skinning  knife  of  the  or- 
dinary butcher  knife  shape.  This  will 
be  your  table  knife,  as  well  as  cooking 
and  general  utility  knife.  In  the  pocket 
carry  a  stout  jackknife,  a  waterproof 
matchbox,  always  kept  well  filled,  and  a 
compass. 

A  film  camera  is  more  practical  for 
the  trail  than  a  plate  camera  for  many 
reasons,  one  of  which  is  weight.  Plates 
are  heavy  and  easily  broken.  It  is  well 
to  have  each  roll  of  films  put  up  sepa- 
rately in  a  sealed,  watertight  tin.  Deal- 
ers will  supply  them  thus  at  five  cents 
extra  for  each  film  roll.  A  waterproof 
case,  too,  is  better  than  leather,  for  leath- 
er in  a  long-continued  rain  will  become 
watersoaked  as  before  stated. 

If  a  plate  camera  is  carried  the  plates 
may  be  packed  in  a  small  light  wooden 
box — a  starch  box,  for  instance.  The 
box  will  protect  them  under  ordinary 
circumstances.  Film  rolls,  however,  may 
be  carried  in  a  small  canvas  bag  that 
will  slip  into  one  of  the  large  water- 
proof bags. 

My  object  in  outlining  outfit  is  rather 
to  emphasize  the  possibilities  of  selecting 
a  light  and  efficient  outfit  that  may  be 
easily  packed  and  transported  on  the  trail 
than  to  evolve  an  infallible  check  list; 
therefore  I  shall  not  attempt  to  name  in 
detail  toilet  articles,  tobacco,  and  odds 
and  ends.  Take  nothing,  however,  save 
those  things  you  will  surely  find  occasion 
to  use,  unless  I  may  suggest  an  extra 
pipe,  should  your  pipe  be  lost.  A  small 
balloon  silk  bag  will  hold  them,  together 
with  a  sewing  case  containing  needles, 
thread,  patches,  and  some  safety  pins. 
Another  will  hold  the  hand-towels  and 
hand-soap  in  daily  use,  while  an  extra 
hand-towel  may  be  stowed  in  your  duffle 
bag. 
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VI 
THE  UNEXPLORED  RIVER 


UR  conductor  across  the 
portage  to  the  Hay  River 
was  Aleck  Ascota,  a 
Beaver  Indian.  We  were 
not  highly  impressed  by 
our  first  sight  of  him.  He 
was  a  little  fellow  of  uncertain  age,  as 
meager  and  ill-favored  as  a  gutter  snipe, 
and  his  ragged  clothes  would  have  held 
two  of  him.  Among  the  white  men  at 
the  fort  he  moved  with  a  whipped  air, 
but  on  the  trail  when  he  discovered  that 
we  had  no  disposition  to  browbeat  him  he 
plucked  up  a  small  spirit.  All  our  con- 
versation had  to  be  carried  on  in  signs, 
which  came  more  natural  to  him  than 
to  us;  we  could  never  quite  rid  our- 
selves of  the  feeling  that  if  we  said  a 
thing  often  enough  and  loud  enough  he 
must  comprehend  at  last.  He  was  ac- 
customed to  having  white  men  do  the 
lordly,  and  we  who  had  never  had  a 
minion  to  wait  on  us  had  some  difficulty 
in  living  up  to  his  ideals. 

He  had  three  horses.  The  gelding 
he  rode  was  an  animal  of  no  particular 
character,  but  the  other  two  who  car- 
ried the  packs  kept  us  amused  with 
their  canny  ways.  We  christened  them 
Entero  and  Lizzie.  The  latter  was  the 
clown  of  the  troupe;  when  her  pack  be- 
came loosened  she  would  sit  down  in 
the  trail  like  a  dog  until  it  was  fixed, 
and  we  swore  that  she  used  to  go  to 
sleep  en  route.  At  any  rate  she  would 
fall  behind  a  mile  or  more,  and  then 
suddenly  come  tearing  along  the  trail, 
whinnying  wildly  for  her  beloved  com- 
panion. Ordinarily  she  lumped  along 
as  if  half  dead,  but  it  was  a  shallow 
pretence;  twice  for  no  reason  at  all  she 


ran  away,  scattering  our  belongings 
widely  over  the  landscape. 

We  walked  ahead,  making  the  pace. 
After  our  long  confinement  in  the  Blun- 
derbuss it  was  delightful  to  travel  afoot. 
Water  views  necessarily  deal  only  in 
large  effects,  but  the  fields  are  painted  in 
ever-varying  detail.  In  the  boat,  more- 
over, our  eyes  were  always  unconsciously 
fixed  on  our  course  ahead,  while  here 
they  were  free  to  roam  at  will.  After 
leaving  behind  the  last  log  hut  with  its 
field  of  grain,  we  struck  through  an  en- 
gaging parklike  country,  stretches  of 
prairie  alternating  with  groves  of  white- 
stemmed  poplars.  The  meadows  were 
gay  with  the  purple  of  wild  aster,  the 
gold  of  golden-rod,  and  the  lovely  pinks 
of  painter's  brush.  Everywhere  was  a 
rank  growth  of  pea-vine,  indicative  of  a 
rich  soil. 

A  pack-trail  makes  an  appeal  to  some- 
thing very  deep  in  us;  who  can  stumble 
on  one  without  a  strong  desire  to  fol- 
low to  the  end?  These  narrow  paths 
beaten  into  the  earth  like  a  shallow  fur- 
row, wandering  widely  over  the  prairies 
and  stealing  through  the  forests,  are  the 
most  truly  American  things  we  have  left, 
and  the  oldest.  Having  once  been 
marked  by  use,  years  of  neglect  will  not 
efface  them;  they  last  until  the  earth  is 
plowed.  They  never  run  quite  straight, 
even  on  the  flattest  plains,  yet  the 
breadth  of  them,  three  and  a  half  hands, 
is  as  unvarying  as  a  piece  of  woven 
ribbon. 

After  "spelling"  twice  during  the  day, 
we  made  camp  beside  a  little  river  across 
from  an  Indian  village,  Aleck's  village. 
This  was  a  disorderly,  picturesque  quad- 
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rangle  of  tepees  filled  with  galloping 
horses,  barking  dogs,  and  screaming 
children.  All  the  winter  goods,  snow- 
shoes,  dog-sledges,  and  furs  were  slung 
up  on  vertical  poles  out  of  harm's  way. 
After  supper  Aleck's  children  came 
splashing  unconcernedly  across  the  river 
— it  was  all  one  to  them  whether  they 
were  wet  or  dry, — to  pay  us  a  visit. 
The  eldest  boy  carried  the  baby  in  a 
sling  on  his  back.  It  was  a  deplorable 
little  party;  dirty,  diseased,  and  hideous- 
ly ugly,  they  had  not  had  even  half  a 
show  in  the  world. 

At  sunrise  when  Aleck  turned  up  we 
were  still  asleep.  We  traveled  thirty 
miles  this  day,  and  camped  in  a  pretty 
meadow  higher  up  on  the  same  stream. 
In  the  long  twilight  we  sat  over  the 
fire  talking  sign  language  with  Aleck. 
He  asked  us  where  we  had  come  from. 
That  was  easy;  down  the  big  river  from 
the  high  mountains.  We  asked  him  how 
far  we  were  from  the  Hay  River.  He 
closed  his  eyes,  let  his  head  fall,  and  then 
held  up  two  fingers.     Two  sleeps! 

He  evinced  great  interest  in  my  part- 
ner's note-book.  By  indicating  the  route 
over  which  we  had  come,  and  pointing 
to  the  book,  we  tried  to  convey  that  it 
was  a  record  of  the  journey.  He  shook 
his  head.  We  then  gave  him  a  spirited 
pantomime  of  Lizzie's  running  away, 
and  made  it  clear  that  it  was  written  in 
the  book.  He  got  that.  Taking  a  great 
swallow  of  tea,  he  wanted  to  know  if  we 
were  going  to  write  that  down. 

The  country  was  uniformly  flat  ex- 
cept for  a  single  hill  running  north  and 
south  that  was  in  view  nearly  the  whole 
way.  On  the  third  day  we  crossed  the 
imperceptible  divide,  and  thereafter  the 
streams  flowed  westward.  The  ground 
was  stonier  and  less  fertile  on  this  side. 
We  passed  two  pretty  lakes  drained  by 
a  smoothly  flowing  river  that  wound  its 
crooked  way  through  meadows  of  grass 
waist  high.  We  christened  it  the 
Meander.  A  party  of  Indians  bound  for 
the  Hay  River  rode  with  us  a  while,  our 
combined  cavalcades  making  a  pictur- 
esque sight  on  the  trail. 

This  was  a  much  more  laborious 
method  of  travel  than  by  water.  Three 
times  a  day  the  horses  had  to  be  un- 
laden and  turned  out  to  graze;  and  three 


times  a  day  they  had  to  be  caught  again, 
saddled,  and  packed.  All  this,  of  course, 
in  addition  to  the  usual  routine  of  get- 
ting wood,  building  the  fire,  cooking, 
and  cleaning  up.  Aleck  had  but  little 
science  in  packing,  and  the  rolled-up 
Blunderbuss  was  his  despair.  It  con- 
tinually worked  loose,  and  much  of  the 
time  poor  Entero  was  painfully  trying 
to  maintain  his  equilibrium  in  the  trail 
with  his  pack  over  one  ear.  Moreover 
the  long  end  of  the  bundle  hit  him  over 
the  crupper  at  every  step,  finally  pro- 
ducing a  lump  that  caused  his  master 
great  anxiety. 

To  my  chagrin  I  developed  a  case  of 
mat  de  raquette  or  snowshoe  sickness  on 
the  trail.  True,  it  was  not  the  season 
for  snowshoes,  but  the  long  tramp  in 
moccasins  produced  the  same  result.  It 
is  an  affection  of  the  tendons  that  run 
up  beside  the  shin-bone.  The  leg  swells 
above  the  ankle  and  becomes  hotly  in- 
flamed. It  gives  no  trouble  when  the 
leg  is  in  rest,  but  in  walking!  And  I 
had  to  maintain  my  three  miles  and  a 
half  an  hour.  I  found  I  did  best  at 
the  head  of  the  procession  where  I  was 
obliged  to  step  out  smartly. 

At  the  end  of  the  fourth  day  after  a 
weary  march,  we  suddenly  commenced  to 
descend,  and  presently,  the  trees  opening 
up,  we  saw  the  sun  going  down  over 
the  river  of  our  desires.  The  sight  re- 
paid us  for  all  our  labor.  It  was  a  deep 
and  smoothly-flowing  brown  stream,  say 
three  hundred  yards  wide.  It  swung 
around  a  wide  bend  below  us  and  disap- 
peared with  an  alluring  promise.  The 
banks  were  green  and  charming.  It  was 
a  river  worthy  of  any  man's  journey, 
and  we  were  satisfied. 

At  our  feet  there  was  an  extensive 
flat  through  which  the  Meander  made 
its  way  to  join  the  larger  stream.  On 
either  side  of  the  Meander  was  a  line  of 
tepees,  each  with  a  curl  of  smoke  issuing 
from  the  peak  into  the  still  evening  air. 
Our  passage  through  the  village  had  all 
the  effect  of  a  circus.  We  camped  a  lit- 
tle way  beyond,  and  throughout  the  eve- 
ning received  the  natives  in  relays.  They 
squatted  silently  beside  our  fire,  taking 
note  of  all  our  household  arrangements 
with  an  earnestness  that  was  embar- 
rassing until  we  became  accustomed  to  it. 
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These  Indians  were  much  better  phy- 
sical specimens  than  those  we  had  seen 
nearer  the  fort.  There  were  many  beau- 
tiful children  among  them.  They  are  of 
the  Etchareottine  tribe,  "people  dwell- 
ing in  the  shelter,"  a  name  referring  to 
their  ancient  custom  of  building  their 
lodges  behind  the  dense  willows  that  line 
their  rivers.  They  are  of  a  mild  and 
unwarlike  disposition,  good  hunters  and 
scrupulously  honest.  They  still  lead  the 
life  of  their  forefathers  with  very  little 
change,  but  the  stock  is  rapidly  running 
out,  largely  on  account  of  intermarriage. 
By  the  hardier  tribes  they  have  always 
been  called  the  Slave  Indians,  or  Slavis. 

In  the  Meander  we  found  a  dugout 
belonging  to  the  French  outfit  that  we 
had  been  told  we  might  use  if  it  was 
there.  A  dugout  was  more  suitable  for 
poling  or  tracking  upstream  than  the 
clumsy  Blunderbuss,  and  I  therefore 
made  it  clear  to  Aleck  that  our  boat  was 
to  go  back.  Aleck  among  his  own  peo- 
ple was  very  different  from  Aleck  alone 
among  the  whites.  He  pointed  to  the 
lump  it  had  raised  on  Entero's  back  and 
sullenly  refused.  Here  was  a  quandary. 
We  meant  to  walk  back  ourselves,  and 
if  he  did  not  take  the  boat  it  must  be 
abandoned.  It  is  difficult  to  deal  with 
insubordination  in  the  sign  language.  I 
strove  to  maintain  a  firm  air  and  said  no 
more. 

In  the  morning  he  brought  up  a  dozen 
of  his  friends  to  assist  in  the  argument. 
They  squatted  beside  the  fire,  and  in 
turn  undertook  to  demonstrate  the  im- 
possibility of  using  the  dugout.  One 
said  with  his  fingers  that  we  could  reach 
the  Falls  in  two  days  with  our  boat 
whereas  the  dugout  would  take  six.  An- 
other showed  us  in  vivid  pantomime 
how  rotten  the  dugout  was  and  how  it 
would  go  to  pieces  in  the  rapids.  This 
was  our  first  intimation  that  there  were 
any  rapids.  Aleck  himself  essayed  to 
prove  the  rottenness  by  jabbing  his  pen- 
knife through  the  bottom,  '  but  we 
stopped  that. 

We  discussed  the  matter  between  our- 
selves, taking  care  to  conceal  our  state 
of  indecision  from  the  camp-fire  group. 
The  dugout  was  an  old  one  and  half  full 
of  water,  but  my  partner  said  Aleck  had 
filled  it  on  the  sly.     It  was  indeed  rot- 


ten; the  bottom  was  like  a  sponge,  and 
one  could  pick  off  large  slices  of  the 
soft  wood.  On  the  other  hand,  we  were 
loath  to  sacrifice  our  corpulent  little 
friend  the  Blunderbuss,  and  we  hated 
to  be  bluffed  by  a  parcel  of  redskins. 
There  seemed  to  be  a  thin  skin  of  sound 
wood  on  the  outside  of  the  dugout,  and 
we  decided  to  take  it. 

Dumping  out  the  water,  we  started  to 
load  up,  disregarding  the  exclamations 
and  the  darkly  prophetic  shakes  of  the 
head  from  the  party  above.  We  after- 
ward rolled  the  Blunderbuss  in  a  more 
convenient  bundle  and  showed  Aleck  a 
better  way  to  pack  it.  He  preserved  a 
sullen,  walled  expression,  and  refused  to 
look.  I  then  bethought  me  of  the  effect 
of  writing  a  letter.  To  these  simple 
souls  there  is  a  kind  of  magic  in  con- 
veying your  thoughts  by  a  few  marks 
upon  paper. 

I  unconcernedly  sat  down  with  pa- 
per and  pencil,  and  they  all  became 
sharply  attentive.  I  wrote  to  Mr.  Wil- 
son, briefly  setting  forth  the  circum- 
stances and  requesting  him  not  to  pay 
Aleck  unless  he  brought  the  boat  back. 
I  then  folded  the  sheet  in  the  form  of 
an  envelope  and  sealed  it  with  a  wafer  of 
adhesive  tape.  Soft  exclamations  of  as- 
tonishment traveled  around  the  attentive 
circle.  I  gave  the  note  to  Aleck,  mak- 
ing him  understand  whom  it  was  for. 
He  took  it  as  if  it  were  hot,  and  I 
knew  from  his  changed  expression  that 
he  would   take  the  boat.     And  he  did. 

Immediately  afterward  we  pushed  off 
full  of  fearful  and  delightful  anticipa- 
tions of  our  unknown  journey.  Here  we 
had  no  maps  and  no  reliable  informa- 
tion ;  some  had  said  it  was  but  one  day's 
journey  to  the  Falls,  while  others  had 
placed  it  as  high  as  six.  Knowing  the 
position  of  Great  Slave  Lake,  into  which 
the  Hay  River  empties,  and  the  distance 
from  the  lake  back  to  the  Falls,  we 
guessed,  allowing  for  the  windings  of 
the  river,  that  we  had  about  one  hun- 
dred and  eighty  miles  to  go,  and  this  or 
a  little  more  proved  to  be  right. 

The  dugout  was  more  than  twice  as 
long  as  the  Blunderbuss,  and  less  than 
one-half  her  width.  We  christened  our 
new  craft  the  Serpent.  We  had  to  learn 
to  steer  all  over  again,  for  whereas  the 
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Blunderbuss  spun  blithely  on  her  center 
under  a  twist  of  the  paddle,  the  Serpent 
calmly  held  her  course.  The  problem 
was  further  complicated  by  the  Serpent's 
warped  disposition;  her  bow  pointed  to 
starboard,  while  her  stern  was  making 
to  port.  It  was  several  days  before  we 
could  tease  her  into  going  straight,  and 
we  never  got  over  the  feeling  that  she 
would  dump  us  out  if  we  spoke  too 
loud. 

The  river  was  very  beautiful  in  its 


was  of  a  smooth,  brown  current  moving 
between  these  velvety  green  slopes,  while 
along  the  edge  of  the  bank  above  was 
set  out  as  if  by  a  gardener  a  line  ot 
berry  bushes  already  crimsoned  by  the 
first  frosts,  and  the  rich,  dark  green  of 
the  pines  enframed  the  whole.  Here 
and  there  in  the  river  where  the  com- 
position seemed  to  require  it  a  perfect 
island  was  planted  to  satisfy  the  eye. 

We  landed  for  lunch  on  a  convenient 
bar  of  stones  beneath   the   bank.     The 
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rich  summer  dress.  It  was  just  the  right 
size  for  a  voyage  such  as  ours,  big  enough 
to  command  respect,  small  enough  to 
draw  us  into  intimacy  with  the  shores. 
During  the  first  day  it  opened  out  be- 
fore us  in  successive  smooth  reaches, 
with  banks  of  a  uniform  height  of  twenty 
feet  or  so.  The  bordering  country  was 
densely  wooded  with  jack-pine  and  pop- 
lar, and  graceful  willows  decorated  the 
inside  of  every  bend.  Like  all  the 
prairie  rivers  the  Hay  is  subject  to  a 
considerable  rise  and  fall  during  the  sea- 
son, but  there  are  no  unsightly  stretches 
of  mud,  for  as  fast  as  the  water  goes 
down  the  banks  are  mantled  with  the 
tender  green  of  goose-grass. 

Thus    the   characteristic   picture   that 
met  our  eyes  as  we  looked  around  a  bend 


pretty  green  banks  I  should  say  were 
rather  mushy  to  step  out  on.  While 
we  were  stewing  dried  apples  and  frying 
flap-jacks,  a  birch  bark  canoe  unexpect- 
edly appeared  around  the  bushes.  At 
the  sight  of  us  the  solitary  occupant 
almost  collapsed  with  astonishment,  and 
sat  staring  with  saucer  eyes,  muttering 
to  himself  in  his  own  lingo.  There  is 
something  very  flattering  in  making  such 
a  strong  impression  wherever  you  ap- 
pear ;  by  the  time  we  had  met  a  few  more 
Hay  River  Indians  we  began  to  feel  very 
superior. 

It  was  a  young  fellow  of  twenty  or 
thereabout.  He  finally  found  the  cour- 
age to  land,  and  approaching  us  held  out 
his  hand  to  be  shaken.  He  brought 
wood  for  the  fire,  and  sat  down  beside  it, 
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eyeing  us  sidewise  meanwhile,  like  a 
wise  child  that  is  forming  its  own  con- 
clusions. Suddenly  he  laid  his  hand  on 
his  stomach,  and  a  heavy  groan  broke 
from  him.  We  asked  if  he  were  hun- 
gry, and  he  replied  by  pointing  to  his 
mouth,  shaking  his  head,  then  closing  his 
eyes,  and  holding  up  three  fingers. 

Our  hearts  were  touched.  We  had 
no  bread  baked,  but  we  gave  him  what 
scraps  of  hard-tack  we  had  left,  and 
filled  a  little  bag  of  flour  for  him,  so 
that  he  could  bake  some  for  himself. 
He  didn't  appear  to  care  for  the  hard 
tack,  so  we  fried  some  bacon  for  him 
to  eat  with  it.  He  nibbled  a  little,  and 
put  it  aside.  We  had  heard  how  men 
became  so  hungry  that  their  stomachs 
refused  food,  and  we  became  more  and 
more  concerned  for  him.  We  tempted 
him  with  flap-jacks  and  apple  sauce, 
which  he  accepted,  but  put  aside  on 
his  plate  with  what  else  we  had  given 
him. 

Suddenly  he  got  up,  and  hastily  em- 
barking without  a  look  toward  us  set 
off  downstream.  This  was  strange,  be- 
cause we  had  understood  him  to  say  that 
he  was  trying  to  struggle  up  to  the  cache, 
but  we  decided  that  he  must  have  a  starv- 
ing companion,  perhaps  a  wife  or  a  child, 
below  that  must  be  fed  before  he  would 
eat  himself.     Such  was  his  hurry  that  he 


left  his  axe  behind.  We  shouted  after 
him  and  held  it  up.  He  motioned  to 
us  to  bring  it  along  when  we  came. 

When  we  had  finished  our  own  flap- 
jacks, which  were  never  a  complete  suc- 
cess, we  followed.  Hidden  among  the 
willows  below  we  found  three  graceful 
canoes,  each  with  a  solitary  paddler  wait- 
ing for  us  as  still  as  mice,  and  with  eyes 
full  of  strained  expectancy  like  children 
at  the  circus.  It  was  no  great  wonder 
they  were  perturbed ;  the  last  time  white 
men  had  been  seen  on  their  river  the 
young  men  of  our  day  were  little  boys. 
Our  starving  man  was  on  the  outside  of 
the  three,  and  alas!  for  our  faith  in  hu- 
man nature,  all  three  had  moose  meat, 
rabbits,  and  fresh  caught  fish,  much  bet- 
ter food  than  we.  The  beggar  stared  at 
us  as  wondering  and  unashamed  as  a 
baby,  and  never  so  much  as  offered  us  a 
fish.  We  laughed  at  the  joke  on  our- 
selves, shook  hands  all  round,  and  went 
on. 

Farther  down  we  saw  an  old  canoeist 
pursuing  a  muskrat  under  the  willows. 
Seeing  us  he  abandoned  the  chase  and 
hailed  us  with  shouts  of  laughter.  When 
we  reached  him  he  laughed  and  ex- 
claimed and  laughed  again,  pawing  us 
all  over,  and  refusing  to  let  go  our  canoe. 
His  face  was  as  wrinkled  and  dirty  as 
an   old   floor-cloth,   and   very  much   the 
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same  color ;  around  his  head  he  had  twist- 
ed a  strip  of  cotton  in  the  style  lately 
so  popular  among  our  ladies.  He  jab- 
bered away  telling  us  all  his  hopes  and 
fears  no  doubt,  of  which  we  were  not  the 
wiser  by  a  single  word.  The  Slavis  talk 
a  most  uncouth  dialect  that  for  the  pro- 
nunciation seems  to  require  a  deal  of 
saliva.  We  made  out  that  our  friend 
was  called  Le  Couvert  or  the  Blanket. 
When  we  tried  him  with  our  talk,  he 
violently  shook  his  head  and  pulled  at 
his  ears,  exactly  like  a  dog  when  he  gets 
water  in  his  head.  We  had  literally  to 
tear  ourselves  away. 

We  made  about  fifty  miles  on  the 
first  day,  and  camped  under  some  tepee 
poles  on  a  fine  site  in  a  sharp  elbow  of 
the  stream.  On  this  night  (August 
25th)  descended  the  first  hard  frost  of 
the  season.  We  awoke  covered  with 
rime,  and  found  our  shoe-pacs  frozen 
solid.  A  thick  white  mist  rose  from  the 
river,  through  which  the  rays  of  the  sun 
struggled  faintly;  the  branches  of  the 
trees  crackled  like  musketry  as  the  air 
began  to  stir.  We  stole  down,  hugging 
the  shore,  and  imagining  that  we  heard 
the  roar  of  the  Falls  at  every  bend.  We 
were  ready  to  leap  ashore  at  the  slightest 
warning. 


This  part  of  the  river  pursued  a  course 
as  crooked  as  Archimedes'  screw.  Within 
a  few  hours  we  counted  twenty-five  right 
and  left  bends,  all  so  much  alike  that 
I  would  defy  anyone,  even  after  long 
experience  on  the  river,  to  tell  them 
apart.  On  the  outside  of  each  bend  the 
current  cut  under  the  high  bank  until 
the  pine  trees  along  the  edge  fell  in  and 
lay  with  their  branches  tangled  in  the 
water,  waiting  for  a  freshet  to  sweep 
them  down,  whereupon  a  new  lot  would 
fall  in  their  places.  Meanwhile  on  the 
other  side  of  each  bend  the  busy  river 
threw  up  in  wide  bars  the  sand  that  it 
had  dug  out  above.  These  bends  were 
all  uniform,  half  way  round  to  the  right, 
then  back  to  the  left,  like  the  grand 
chain  figure  of  the  lancers.  This  will  go 
on,  I  suppose,  the  river  becoming  crook- 
eder  and  crookeder,  until  the  fine  day 
arrives  when  it  breaks  through  to  the 
other  side  of  all  the  bends,  and  has  to 
start  all  over. 

We  met  several  Indians  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  none  of  whom  is  worthy  of 
especial  mention  except  Jimmie.  At  sun- 
set he  came  paddling  out  from  behind  an 
island,  with  his  little  boy  sitting  in  the 
canoe  behind  him.  Jimmie  had  a  mag- 
nificent  head   of  hair   cut   a   la   Buster 
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Brown  and  an  open  and  intelligent  coun- 
tenance that  attracted  us  strongly.  He 
Avas  a  gentleman  and  kept  his  astonish- 
ment at  seeing  us  well  in  hand.  We 
conversed  in  polite  signs.  We  told  him 
we  were  bound  for  the  great  falls  and 
were  then  coming  back.  He  volunteered 
his  services  as  a  guide,  and  quietly  let 
the  matter  drop  when  we  regretfully  de- 


times  as  heavy  as  his,  but  there  were  two 
of  us. 

We  liked  the  keen  and  business-like 
way  of  Jimmie's  searching  the  bank  as 
he  went.  Clearly  he  was  a  good  hunter, 
and  the  little  boy  who  sat  behind  him 
so  quietly  was  receiving  no  mean  educa- 
tion. Although  it  was  a  chill  night  this 
child  had  nothing  on  but  a  cotton  shirt 
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clined.  He  told  us  we  were  still  two 
sleeps  from  the  falls  and  that  he  would 
show  us  the  best  camping  place  for  the 
coming  night.  Of  all  we  met  Jimmie 
was  the  only  Indian  who  asked  us  for 
nothing. 

During  all  this  we  were  paddling  side 
by  side,  Jimmie  glancing  sidewise  at  our 
outfit  and  we  at  his.  It  was  beneath  our 
dignity  to  appear  to  race  with  a  redskin, 
but  as  he  slyly  hit  up  the  pace  we  could 
hardly  let  him  run  away  from  us.  Soon 
we  were  fairly  flying  down  the  river,  all 
smiling  unconcernedly,  and  making  be- 
lieve it  was  just  our  ordinary  rate.  All 
these  Indians  sit  flat  in  the  center  of 
their  canoes,  using  a  short  paddle,  which 
they  swing  continually  from  hand  to 
hand  in  order  to  keep  a  straight  course. 
We  had  criticized  this  style  among  our- 
selves, but  we  had  to  take  it  back  after 
meeting  Jimmie.  He  walked  away  from 
us.     It  is  true  our  boat  was  about  ten 


opening  over  his  bare  chest,  a  pair  of 
overalls,  and  moccasins.  Yet  he  did 
not  appear  to  be  in  any  way  sensible  of 
the  cold. 

Jimmie  met  a  friend  downstream,  and 
the  two  of  them  waited  for  us  to  come 
up.  Jimmie  indicated  that  this  was  the 
place  to  camp,  and  he  made  the  little 
boy  get  out  and  cut  willow  branches  to 
lay  in  the  mud  for  us  to  step  out  on. 
Then  he  and  his  friend  bade  us  good- 
night, as  we  thought,  and  pushed  off. 
However,  they  only  turned  around  in  the 
stream,  and  hung  concealed  under  the 
willows  just  below,  whence  they  watched 
us  sharply. 

When  we  had  landed  all  our  stuff  and 
made  the  dugout  secure  for  the  night, 
they  paddled  ahead  and  joined  us  again. 
At  the  time  we  were  unable  to  compre- 
hend this  maneuver,  but  it  has  occurred 
to  me  since  that  they  did  not  consider  it 
polite  to  land  until  we  had  gone  ashore. 
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We  noticed  of  all  of  them  when  we 
camped  in  company  that  even  though 
their  food  was  ready  before  ours  was 
cooked  they  would  not  begin  to  eat  until 
we  had  taken  a  mouthful. 

We  camped  beside  a  generous  fire  in  a 
grove  of  magnificent  and  fragrant  pines. 
The  little  boy  skinned  and  cleaned  a 
rabbit,  and  impaling  it  on  a  sharpened 


we  awoke  in  the  morning  they  had  al- 
ready gone. 

On  the  third  day,  in  the  middle  of 
the  afternoon,  the  current  increased  its 
pace,  and  the  invariable  dirt  banks  sud- 
denly gave  place  to  low  walls  of  a 
curious  conglomerate  rock,  full  of  fos- 
sils. Our  hearts  began  to  beat,  for  we 
thought  we  were  upon  the  Falls.     We 
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stick,  stuck  the  stick  in  the  ground  in- 
clining toward  the  fire.  Half  of  it 
was  charred  black,  and  the  rest  nearly 
raw.  Though  it  was  all  the  supper  they 
had,  Jimmie  pressed  it  on  us  warmly. 
The  other  man  devoured  a  great  piece 
of  unwholesome  looking  flesh,  after  al- 
lowing it  to  toast  for  a  few  minutes  as 
a  mere  formality. 

Afterward  the  silent  child  rolled  up 
in  a  tiny  blanket  and  lay  down  with 
his  little  moccasins  protruding  toward 
the  fire.  Jimmie  patted  him  kindly.  He 
was  delighted  when  we  noticed  the  boy. 
We  sat  around  the  fire  smoking  and  pur- 
suing a  somewhat  difficult  conversation. 
After  several  false  starts  amid  much 
laughter,  Jimmie  understood  that  we 
were  trying  to  find  out  his  name,  and 
he  told  us:  Jimmie  Etchoogah.  The 
other  man  as  near  as  we  could  get  it 
was  Charlbogin  Etzeeah.  The  name  of 
the  little   boy  has  escaped   me.     When 


came  to  the  first  rapid,  and  after  making 
sure  that  there  was  quiet  water  below 
shot  it  without  trouble.  We  called  it 
the  Grumbler,  from  the  curious  sound 
it  made  as  of  an  angry  man  muttering 
under  his  breath.  Below  it,  despite  our 
hopes,  the  river  widened  out  and  pro- 
ceeded as  smoothly  as  ever.  We  figured 
that  we  covered  close  on  seventy  miles 
to-day. 

One  rapid  followed  another  all  day. 
Sometimes  our  pulses  would  quicken  at 
the  sight  of  the  waves  leaping  in  the 
sun  a  mile  ahead,  but  more  often  we 
came  upon  them  suddenly  around  a  bend. 
We  no  sooner  got  through  one  than  the 
roar  of  the  next  smote  on  our  ears.  Each 
rapid  offered  its  own  set  of  difficult  and 
fascinating  problems;  each  one  scared  us 
thoroughly  in  the  prospect  and  exhila- 
rated us  in  the  descent.  We  landed  at 
the  top  in  each  case,  walking  down  the 
shore  to  pick  our  channel  and  to  make 
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sure  of  quiet  water  below.  It  was  al- 
ways our  endeavor  to  steer  a  middle 
course  between  the  big  waves  of  the 
main  channel  and  the  rocks  at  either 
side.     We  had  many  a  close  shave. 

As  this  went  on  we  became  anxious. 
It  was  easy  enough  to  go  down  but 
how  about  the  coming  back?  We  had 
to  return  to  the  Fort  by  the  fifteenth 
or  stay  in  until  mid-winter.  Moreover 
we  had  had  bad  luck  as  to  fish  and  game, 
and  were  already  upon  rations  of  bacon. 
At  lunch  time  at  the  head  of  a  rapid 
we  debated  whether  it  would  be  better 
to  leave  the  dugout  and  make  a  dash 
down  the  shore  with  light  packs.  But 
we  knew  not  what  obstacles  might  lie 
in  the  way  of  a  land  journey.  We 
finally  decided  to  continue  down  the 
river  to  the  end  of  that  day,  come  what 
might,  and  then,  if  there  were  no  sign 
of  the  Falls,  to  turn  back  next  morn- 
ing. 

At  the  head  of  each  rapid  there  was  a 
moment  of  horrid  suspense  while  we 
were  deciding  which  side  to  land  on. 
Shortly  after  the  noon  spell  we  came 
to  something  worse  than  any  we  had 
passed.  It  roared  away  down  out  of 
sight  around  a  bend.  We  delayed  a  sec- 
ond too  long  in  choosing  a  landing,  and 
got   nipped   in   the   current.      Then   we 

(To  be 


had  to  come  about  and  paddle  like  fiends 
for  the  shore.  We  made  it,  but  the  in- 
stant she  touched  the  force  of  the  cur- 
rent overturned  her.  Hut  not  com- 
pletely; we  sprang  out  and  saved  every- 
thing dry  except  a  paddle  that  was  swept 
away. 

My  partner  stayed  with  the  boat  while 
I  made  way  down  the  shore.  I  was  very 
depressed  for  I  could  see  nearly  a  mile 
of  it  ahead,  and  there  was  no  channel 
on  either  side  or  in  the  middle;  the 
rocks  stuck  up  everywhere,  tearing  the 
water  to  tatters.  My  own  way  was 
none  too  easy,  for  in  places  the  current 
washed  the  smooth  base  of  the  rocky 
walls. 

It  was  bitter  to  have  to  confess  defeat 
at  this  late  day.  Over  and  over  with- 
out success  I  tried  to  contrive  some 
scheme  to  spin  out  our  scanty  grub.  All 
this  time  I  was  rounding  the  outside  of 
a  wide  bend,  and  the  view  ahead  was 
consequently  opening  up  yard  by  yard. 
Presently  I  became  aware  that  there  was 
something  new  there.  The  river  was 
blocked  by  a  gray  wall  sliced  off  as  by  a 
knife.  Only  in  one  other  place  had  I 
ever  seen  such  a  smooth  face  of  rock — 
in  the  gorge  below  Niagara.  My  heart 
gave  a  great  jump,  and  game  leg  and  all 
I  started  to  run  over  the  stones. 
continued) 
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SNAPSHOTTING  DUCKS 

By  PERCY  M.  CUSHING 

Photographs  by  the  Author 

A  Sorrowful  Tale  of  Two  Amateurs  Who  Set  Out  to  Teach  the 

Camera  Experts 


ERE  they  come  —  get 
down!  Get  down,  you 
chump!" 

"How'n  thunder  can 
I?  Can't  you  see  I've  got 
this  blamed  medicine 
chest  to  work!  How  can  I  see  through 
it,  lying  down?" 

"For  cat's  sake,  keep  still,  then. 
They're  coming  fine — right  in  over  the 
middle — no,  to  the  left,  beginning  to 
scale — steady — here  they  are — now!" 

And  then — click.  Oh,  rise  up,  you 
outraged  ghosts  of  duck  shooters.  Scoff 
and  sneer  and  jibber  if  you  will,  but  to 
pull  off  that  little  click  of  the  camera 
shutter  and  get  any  duck  intelligence 
onto  the  plate  behind  it,  has  a  fifty  yard 
double  on  a  set  of  teal — scared  teal — 


wrapped,  incensed,  and  entombed  in  an 
eighteen  carat  sarcophagus. 

There  are  half  a  dozen  experts  who 
have  tied  the  Indian  sign  to  the  little 
game  of  photographing  wild  ducks  on 
the  wing,  and  one  of  the  best  of  them 
admits  that  he  counts  an  average  of  one 
good  picture  to  twelve  plates  some  av- 
erage worth  mentioning. 

What,  then,  is  the  logical  average  for 
the  unqualified  greenhorn?  Why,  it  is 
— but  try  it  for  yourself  and  see  what 
you  get. 

We  were — and  still  are,  for  that  mat- 
ter— unqualified  greenhorns.  We're  just 
a  little  better  than  we  were  when  we 
started,  that's  all,  and  it  isn't  saying 
much.  We  have  a  fair  working  knowl- 
edge of  what  we  ought  to  do,  but  to  ex- 
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ecute    it — an    entirely   different   matter, 


yes  sir 


But  to  get  back  to  brass  tacks.  This 
is  not  an  article  to  illustrate  the  short 
and  easy  route  to  successful  duck  photog- 
raphy. It  doesn't  pretend  to  illustrate 
any  route — except,  perhaps,  a  thorny 
one.  It  is  just  an  account  of  what  hap- 
pened to  us  when  we  tried  to  put  into 
effect  our  theories  of  photographing 
ducks  on  the  wing.     Likewise,  it  is  an 


We  got  together  at  Bill's  house  and 
talked  over  the  prospects.  He  explained 
that  the  camera  was  precisely  the  best 
article  for  the  purpose  in  the  market.  It 
had  a  fast  lens  and  shutter,  which  would 
take  exposures  of  one  twelve-hundredth 
of  a  second,  and,  he  opined,  this  was  the 
main  thing  when  fast  moving  objects 
such  as  ducks  were  concerned. 

I'd  hammered  around  with  other  less 
speedy  types  of  cameras  enough  to  agree 
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accurate  account,  that  is,  accurate  as  far 
as  possible.  There  are  some  things  that 
happen  to  embryonic  duck  photog- 
raphers, the  reason  for. which,  as  Lord 
Dundreary  says,  "no  fellow  can  find 
out." 

It  was  Bill's  camera,  and  a  perfectly 
good  one ;  a  four-by-five  of  the  reflecting 
type,  with  a  high  class  lens.  Bill  had 
bought  it  shortly  before  and  had  tried  it 
on  his  house,  on  his  dog,  and  on  his  wife. 
And  it  had  acquitted  itself  with  credit. 
But,  strictly  speaking,  it  was  on  account 
of  none  of  these  three  evils,  as  he  re- 
ferred to  them,  that  he  had  expended 
considerably  over  a  hundred  sound 
American  kopecks  in  the  purchase  of  the 
fell  machine.  He  had  driven  the  thing 
into  the  corral  and  lassoed  it  for  the  ex- 
press purpose  of  recording  the  aerial 
movements  of  ducks. 


with  him,  and  our  ideas  on  the  method 
of  obtaining  pictures  of  flying  wild  fowl 
were  very  similar.  We  agreed  that  to 
"stop"  a  duck  moving  full  speed  at  right 
angles,  at  fifty  or  sixty  feet,  we  would 
need  to  use  an  exposure  of  from  one 
five-hundredth  to  one  one-thousandth 
part  of  a  second.  The  best  printed  au- 
thority we  could  find  on  the  subject  sec- 
onded our  belief.  We  also  knew  that 
the  closer  to  the  camera  the  bird  came, 
the  shorter  we  must  make  the  exposure 
to  keep  motion  out  of  the  slot.  The 
farther  away  the  bird,  the  more  the  time 
and  smaller  the  diaphragm,  for,  photo- 
graphically speaking,  we  knew  that  dis- 
tance was  light. 

Right  there  our  knowledge  stopped. 
Nor  has  it  since  proceeded  to  any  great 
extent  in  the  half  dozen  experiences  we 
have  had.     Just  how  much  more  than 
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this  a  top  noteher  in  the  game  knows,  I 
cannot  tell;  though  I  presume  it  must  be 
considerable — since  some  of  them  get 
as  much  as  one  good  negative  in  twelve 
exposures. 

But  before  our  first  experiment,  Bill 
was  confident  we  had  the  game  lashed  to 
the  stake.  "It's  this  way,"  he  declared, 
"just  get  the  focus  on  one  of  the  decoys, 
have  your  time  and  'stop'  right,  and 
when  a  duck  swings  over  that  decoy, 


jects  around  the  house  and  then  started 
on  our  little  "showing  up"  expedition. 

I  have  shot  ducks  with  a  gun  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  I  am  inordinately 
fond  of  the  sport,  but  the  transition  to 
the  camera  as  a  weapon  is  sure  to  leave 
a  feeling  of  disappointment  with  the  con- 
firmed gunner  the  first  few  times  he 
tries  it.  After  those  first  few  times,  he 
either  abandons  it  in  disgust,  or  if  he  is 
the   kind   who   knows   how   to   get   real 
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find  him  on  the  ground  glass  and  shoot 
away.  .  I  tell  you,  we  can't  lose." 

It  did  sound  simple. 

"But  how  about  these  sharps  who  ad- 
mit they  average  only  a  one-in-twelve 
win,  when  they've  spent  years  plugging 
at  the  proposition?"  I  ventured. 

"I  don't  know,  but  I  guess  they  must 
be  boobs,"  answered  Bill.  "What's  more, 
I'm  sure  they  are,"  he  confided.  "Why, 
now  tell  me,  man  to  man,  can  you  see 
any  other  explanation  of  it,  when  all  a 
fellow's  got  to  do  is  to  get  a  fixed  focus, 
have  his  exposure  right,  and  blaze  away? 
I'll  bet  you  we  show  them  up  the  first 
time  we  go  out!" 

It  was  indeed  very  obvious.  No  get- 
ting around  that. 

We  spent  a  few  more  days  testing  out 
the   formidable   looking   camera  on   ob- 


good  and  mad,  he  grits  his  teeth  and 
swears  by  all  the  flying  fish  that  he'll 
stick  to  the  blamed  thing  till  he  wins 
out. 

I  was  none  too  enthusiastic  that  initial 
morning. 

In  the  first  place,  I  have  always 
thought  half  the  charm  of  duck 
shooting  lay  in  the  breakfast  by  lamp 
light,  the  anxious  watching  for  signs  of 
coming  day,  and  the  tramp,  or  row, 
through  the  weirdness  of  the  breaking 
dawn.  In  camera  hunting  all  this  is 
left  out.  You  can't  take  pictures  with- 
out the  aid  of  well-grown  sun. 

So  Bill  and  I  ate  breakfast  comfort- 
ably at  eight  o'clock  and  hit  the  trail 
for  the  bay  half  an  hour  later.  By  nine 
we  had  reached  the  blind  in  the  rocks, 
and  at  9:30  we  had  our  twenty  decoys 
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all  set.  Even  then,  it  was  hardly  late 
enough  for  our  work,  as  it  was  early 
March,  and  you  need  plenty  of  light  for 
those  fast  swipes  at  small,  hurtling  ob- 
jects. 

"Say,"  said  I,  "this  is  punk.  It's  like 
going  hunting  in  evening  clothes.  All 
the  rough  stuff,  which  same  is  half  the 
fun  in  my  opinion,  is  rubbed  off." 

"Never  mind,"  cheered  Bill,  who  was 
further  advanced  in  camera  dementia, 
"wait  till  we  begin  mowing  'em  down!" 

I  am  frank  to  confess  that  this  "mow- 
ing 'em  down,"  when  you  don't  really 
mow  'em  at  all,  sounded  a  good  deal 
like  bunk.     But  I  held  my  peace. 

About  this  time  I  began  to  get  a  taste 
of  the  real  misery  of  the  confirmed  gun- 
ner who  for  the  first  time  leaves  his 
double  barrel  at  home  and  goes  out  after 


his  favorite  game  with  a 
machine  with  whose  work- 
ings he  is  unfamiliar,  but 
of  whose  ineffectiveness,  as 
far  as  killing  goes,  he  is  cer- 
tain. It  was  real  agony,  I 
can  tell  you,  to  see  a  pair 
of  black  ducks  tower  into 
the  sunlight  across  the  har- 
bor, and  a  compact  knot  of 
broadbill  dash  down  within 
sixty  yards  to  our  right. 
Even  Bill,  the  camera-mad, 
grew  restive.  As  for  me, 
had  it  not  been  spring  and 
closed  season,  I  would  have 
swum  ashore  for  my  gun. 
But  once  we  were  well  set- 
tled, Bill  got  over  his  re- 
grets in  his  anxiety  to 
chronicle  the  features  and 
form  of  the  first  duck  that 
came  in. 

"You  see,"  he  explained, 
"there  are  two  ways  of  do- 
ing this  little  stunt.  One  is 
to  get  your  focus  all  set  on 
a  certain  decoy,  as  we 
planned  to  do,  and  then 
nail  the  first  duck  that  flies 
over  it.  But  there's  an- 
other way.  You  can  try  to 
focus  on  'em  as  they  go  by 
— in  other  words,  roll  the 
focus  screw  with  your 
thumb  as  you  are  looking  in 
the  hood,  or  whatever  it  is  called.  You 
got  to  have  the  focus  right,  you  know." 
"All  right,"  I  retorted,  "you  focus." 
In  ten  minutes  we  were  ready,  camera 
loaded,  a  decoy  carefully  in  focus,  and 
everything  all  hunk.  Then,  of  course, 
the  birds  we  had  seen  darting  in  all 
directions  as  we  paddled  out  stopped  fly- 
ing. Not  a  wing  flashed  across  the  bleak 
reaches  of  the  blustery  month.  The 
whole  world  was  lifeless;  sodden  water, 
sodden  shores,  sodden  distances.  The 
sun  was  little  and  reddish,  but  Bill  said 
there  was  light  enough  for  his  quick 
lens. 

An  hour  passed.  We  alternately 
fought  the  cold  and  discussed  our  cam- 
era weapon. 

"No,"  declared  Bill,  "you've  got  to 
lead  and   follow  your  birds  along  with 
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a  gun.  With  this  kind  of  artillery,  the 
charge  goes  so  fast  you  haven't  got  to 
lead.  It  gets  there  before  the  bloomin' 
bird  can  bat  a  wing  and  cuts  him  out 
dead  motionless.  As  for  following  him 
along,  the  dope  sheets  say  you  mustn't 
do  it." 

"Why?"  I  queried. 

"Oh,"  averred  Bill  evasively,  "just  be- 
cause." 

"I  see,"  I  answered. 

And  just  then  Bill  made  a  mighty 
grab  for  the  camera,  nearly  upsetting  me 
into  the  water.  An  old  drake  black 
duck  swung  full  across  our  decoys  and, 
as  we  moved,  towered  upward  and  out- 
ward like  a  skyrocket. 

"Plung!"  Bill,  face  down  in  the  hood 
of  our  weapon,  took  after  him.  When 
I  had  finished  cussing  my  fate  at  not 
having  a  trusty  little  hammerless  in  my 
hands,  I  asked  Bill  if  he  thought  he  got 
him? 

"You  bet!     Gee,  I  could  see  him  on 


the  glass  as  big  as  a  barn.  Of  course  I 
got  him." 

Then  suddenly  his  face  fell.  "Say," 
he  wailed,  "I  forgot  all  about  that 
focus  decoy.  I  don't  believe  that  duck 
was  over  it  when  I  shot — in  fact,  I'm 
sure  he  wasn't;  he  was  away  outside.  I 
wonder  if  it'll  make  any  difference?  He 
didn't  look  very  close  on  the  glass." 

"Humph,"  I  repeated  Bill's  slogan. 
"You've  got  to  have  the  focus  right,  you 
know." 

The  next  instant  we  were  crouching 
low  again.  The  flight  that  had  been  sta- 
tionary for  an  hour  had  begun  anew. 
Birds  were  swinging  about  us  from  every 
direction — broadbill,  an  occasional  red 
head,  but  mostly  black  ducks. 

Bill  worked  the  camera  like  a  fiend, 
and  crouching  by  his  side,  I  struggled  to 
keep  plates,  Bill,  and  camera  from  fall- 
ing overboard  in  the  excitement. 

In  twenty  minutes  Bill  announced  be- 
tween breathing  spells  that  he  had  made 
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twelve  exposures,  and  I  began  to  feel 
the  regret  of  the  absent  gun  dropping 
away  as  the  thrill  of  the  new  sport  crept 
in.  There  must  be  one  corking  picture 
in  the  bunch  at  least,  I  reasoned.  There 
was  no  noise  to  frighten  the  birds,  and 


often  they  swung  back  two  or  three  times 
before  scaling  away  to  other  havens  as 
they  caught  sight  of  us.  And  Bill,  re- 
membering that  the  range  of  a  camera 
on  small  objects  like  ducks  is  not  much 
more  than  seventy-five  feet,  seldom  fired 
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until  they  were  close  in  upon  him  and 
he  had  them  big  and  sharp  in  the  glass. 

"What  time  have  you  been  giving 
them?"  I  whispered. 

"A  thousandth,"  answered  Bill,  "with 
a  wide  open  diaphragm.  I  think  it's 
been  too  quick.  Some  of  those  stooling 
flocks  have  been  swinging  in  pretty  slow. 
I'm  going  to  cut  it  to  a  six-hundredth." 

"Go  to  it,  kid.     I  don't  care,"  I  said. 

We  missed  two  good  shots  at  crossing 
bunches  of  broadbill  while  Bill  was 
making  the  changes. 

"And,  say,"  he  continued  anxiously, 
as  he  worked  frenziedly  on  the  inwards 
of  the  camera,  "about  half  these  shots 
I've  made  have  been  at  birds  that  weren't 
directly  over  that  focus  decoy.  I'm  go- 
ing to  try  focusing  the  birds  as  they 
cross." 

He  had  not  long  to  wait  for  the 
chance.  A  dozen  broadbill  swung  out- 
side the  stool,  wings  hooked,  and  started 
in  toward  us.  As  they  closed  up  they 
swung  to  the  left,  and  I  saw  Bill  pick 
them  out  on  his  ground  glass  and  pull 
trigger.  Then  he  jumped  up  in  the 
blind. 

"Gee  mackerel!"  he  yelled.  "That 
was  a  peach,  that  was!  A  regular  pip- 
pin. I  got  'em,  I  did,  and  I  got  'em 
great !  I  guess  we  haven't  got  those  poor 
ginks  who've  been  getting  a  one  in 
twelve  shot  lashed  to  the  cook  stove! 
Why,  it's  a  pipe.  That's  a  picture  that 
I  made  that  time — you  understand,  a 
picture  that's  the  class.  Why,  those 
birds  weren't  over  fifty  feet  away,  and 
I  could  almost  see  their  ey'es  on  the 
glass." 

I  was  fast  falling  into  the  enthusiasm 
of  the  thing.  Yes,  sir,  there  was  no  get- 
ting around  it,  that  was  a  picture.  I  ad- 
mitted as  much  to  Bill.  It  couldn't  have 
been  anything  else.  The  birds  were 
right  on  top  of  us,  and  since  he  had  al- 
most seen  their  eyes — well,  of  course  it 
must  be  a  picture. 

"I  tell  you,  old  top,"  I  confided,  "I 
guess  I  know  what's  been  the  trouble 
with  those  other  guys.  They  haven't 
known  how  to  get  close  to  the  birds, 
eh?" 

"Yep,  that,  and  they  haven't  known 
how  to  take  pictures,"  added  Bill. 
"And  what's  more,"  I  postscripted,  "I 


don't    think    they've    known    anything 
about  ducks." 

"Or  how  much  time  to  give  'em," 
piled  on  Bill. 

"Or  how  to  focus,"  I  pyramided. 

"Well,  there's  one  sure  thing,"  de- 
clared Bill,  "we'll  be  doing  a  good  deal 
for  the  profession.  We  can  tell  'em  how 
we  did  it." 

That  is  one  of  the  curious  things  about 
duck  hunting  with  a  camera — it's  so  pre- 
posterously easy  on  the  face  of  it.  All 
you  need  do  is — why,  just  do  it,  of 
course.  It's  always  that  way — until — 
but  never  mind. 

"Do  you  know  what  we've  got?" 
breathed  Bill  proudly  into  my  ear,  as  he 
adjusted  a  plate  holder.  "Well,  we've 
got  a  reproduction  of  some  of  those 
drawings  the  powder  companies  adver- 
tise with.  You  know  the  kind  I  mean 
— a  bunch  of  birds,  clear  and  sharp, 
scaling  into  decoys,  with  their  wings 
hooked  way  down,  and  their  bodies 
rounded  out  like  a  club  soda  bottle  be- 
hind. There's  only  one  difference  be- 
tween those  advertisements  and  these 
photos  of  ducks  we've  been  making  to- 
day.    These  photographs  are  better." 

Of  course  in  the  face  of  such  positive 
confidence,  it  would  have  been  folly  to 
have  disputed  any  of  Bill's  statements, 
even  if  it  had  occurred  to  me  to  dispute 
them,  which  it  didn't.  I  just  knew  they 
were  gospel  facts,  that's  all. 

We  had  been  making  our  exposures  at 
a  thousandth,  and  a  six-hundredth  of  a 
second,  and  our  birds  had  been  travel- 
ing, we  guessed,  at  speeds  ranging  from 
twenty-five  to  seventy  miles  an  hour,  and 
at  various  angles. 

Bill  decided  that  he  wanted  to  try 
some  with  more  time,  a  three-hundredth, 
just  to  see  what  the  results  would  be. 
We  had  been  watching  a  large  raft  of 
broadbill  on  the  water  half  a  mile  away, 
and  I  volunteered  to  go  over  in  our  skiff, 
putting  them  up  in  hope  of  furnishing 
an  opportunity  for  Bill.  I  had  brought 
out  my  little  kodak  to  the  blind,  and  I 
determined  to  take  it  along  with  me  as 
a  sort  of  side-show. 

"Humph!"  jeered  Bill.  "What  you 
going  to  do  with  that?" 

I  told  him  I  hoped  to  paddle  close 
enough  to  the  flock  on  the  water  to  get 
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a  shot   at  them  as   they  got  up.      But 
Bill  laughed  at  me. 

"You  can't  do  anything  with  that  lit- 
tle camera,  when  it  comes  to  duck  pho- 
tography," he  assured  me.  However,  I 
chose  the  kodak  instead  of  his  advice. 
•  Paddling  to  leeward  of  the  flock,  so 
the  birds  would  rise  toward  Bill,  and 
therefore  have  a  better  chance  of  seeing 
the  decoys,  I  worked  carefully  along, 
keeping  low  behind  the  coamings  of  the 
skiff,  my  kodak  loaded  and  in  readiness^ 
Little  by  little  I  worked  up  on  the  birds 
until  I  was  within  what  I  should  think 
was  about  sixty  yards  of  them.  Then  I 
snapped  my  first  picture,  knowing  that 
if  it  came  out  at  all  the  birds  would  be 
too  small  to  be  recognizable  as  ducks. 

Ten  yards  closer  I  shot  again,  and  the 
birds  were  beginning  to  get  uneasy.  I 
managed  to  sneak  up  a  couple  of  more 
yards,  when  they  jumped,  and  I  snapped. 
I  was  just  too  quick,  for  the  birds  had 
hardly  left  the  water,  while  had  I  wait- 
ed the  fraction  of  a  second  longer  they 
would  have  been  well  up,  and  I  might 
have  got  a  negative  that  under  sufficient 
enlarging  would  have  amounted  to  some- 
thing. The  bunch  split,  and  the  smaller 
portion  of  it  decoyed  to  Bill,  who,  I  im- 
agined was  cutting  them  down  camera 
fashion. 

At  this  moment  I  discovered  another 
good-sized  flock  of  birds  well  off  shore 
and  knew  they  were  broadbill.  Since  I 
had  gone  so  far,  however,  I  decided  to 
try  and  get  a  shot  or  so  at  this  other 
flock.  It  did  not  take  me  long  to  find 
out  that  I  would  have  my  difficulties. 
The  birds  began  to  act  wild  when  I 
was  yet  a  hundred  yards  from  them, 
and  the  best  I  could  get  was  within  a 
long  shotgun  range. 

Later  I  got  somewhat  closer  to  a 
much  smaller  flock.  Coming  back  to  the 
blind,  several  bunches,  cutting  across  in 
front  of  me,  driving,  I  should  think,  sev- 
enty miles  an  hour  and  a  long  way  off, 
looked  tempting,  and  I  tried  them,  but 
they  were  mere  pin-points  in  the  film, 
as  indeed  were  the  other  flocks  which  I 
believed  I  was  near  enough  to  so  that 
the  development  would  reveal  them  as 
ducks. 

At  the  blind  I  found  Bill  more  enthu- 
siastic than  ever.     The  broadbill  I  had 


put  up  had  swung  right  in  and  helped 
him  to  further  immortalize  their  species, 
as  he  expressed  it. 

"Why,  man  alive,  this  has  shootin' 
'em  beaten  seven  ways,"  he  cried.  "You 
can  shoot  your  birds  and  go  on  shootin' 
'em,  over  and  over  this  way!  And 
what's  more,  you  can  keep  them.  A 
dead  duck,  even  in  cold  weather,  isn't 
good  for  more  than  two  weeks.  A  pic- 
ture lasts  forever.  All  you  have  to  do 
is  to  look  up  over  your  writing-table 
any  day  and  see  that  big,  old  he  black 
cuss  dropping  into  your  stool,  just  the 
way  he  dropped  in  two  years  ago. 
You've  always  got  him.  That's  the 
beauty  of  it."  And  then  Bill  rambled 
off  on  enlargements  and  things. 

There  was  a  good  deal  of  sound  rea- 
son to  his  enthusiasm  at  that.  I  had  to 
admit  it.  I  told  him  about  my  shots 
with  the  kodak  at  the  big  flocks  off- 
shore. 

"Enlarge  up,  old  top,  enlarge  up,"  he 
bubbled.  "Enlarging's  what  does  the 
trick.  They'll  look  like  a  flock  of  hen- 
coops when  you  get  them  thrown  up." 

Poor  Bill  little  knew.  It  was  now 
afternoon,  and  the  flight,  as  far  as  we 
were  concerned,  was  over.  Across  the 
distant  sky  we  could  see  bunches  of  birds 
cleaving  occasionally,  but  good  light  for 
fast  work  does  not  extend  wholly 
through  a  March  afternoon,  so  we 
picked  up  the  decoys. 

This  Bill  tackled  feverishly.  He 
wanted  to  get  those  plates  developed. 
Of  course  he  expected  there  might  be  one 
or  two  failures  in  the  thirty-eight  of 
them  he  had  exposed.  But  he  wasn't  in- 
terested in  those.  What  he  wanted  was 
to  realize,  with  his  own  eyes,  just 
"How  darn  good  the  others  were,"  as 
he  put  it. 

"Gosh !  Gosh  !•"  he  kept  chuckling  to 
himself  as  we  pulled  for  shore.  "Won't 
we  knock  the  eyes  out  of  those  would-be 
duck  photographers?  Won't  they  be 
green  with  envy?  Why,  if  I  was  that 
poor  chap  who  admitted  he  got  one  good 
plate  in  twelve,  I'd  sure  want  to  com- 
mit suicide  after  seeing  what  we  got 
to-day!" 

I  was  just  as  keen  as  Bill.  I  stood  by 
him  bravely.  You  bet,  we'd  make  the 
world   in   general   look  sick.     Why,   of 
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course,  we  would.  How  'n  thunder 
could  we  help  it? 

We  tied  up  the  boat  and  hiked  for 
home,  Bill  for  his,  me  for  mine.  A 
good  two  miles  separated  these  respective 
homes,  but  a  telephone  wire  took  the 
heart  out  of  those  miles. 

My  own  pictures  were  on  films.  I 
hadn't  any  facilities  for  developing  them, 
so  I  sat  down  to  supper.  Bill,  a  game 
sport  who  never  did  things  by  halves, 
had  a  complete  outfit  for  dressing  up  his 
plates,  and  he  knew  how  to  use  it.   . 

At  eight  o'clock  I  went  to  the  'phone. 
He'd  said  he  would  have  some  of  them 
developed  then  and  told  me  to  call  him 
up.     Breathlessly   I   called   his  number. 

"Hello,"  said  I.  "How  do  they 
look?" 

"Oh,  hello,"  came  Bill's  voice. 

There   was  a  moment's  pause. 

"Well,"  I  queried,  "how  big  do  the 
birds  show  up  on  the  negatives?"  That 
was  one  of  the  most  important  things — 
the  size  of  the  birds  on  the  plates,  he'd 
told  me  in  the  afternoon. 

"Ah  —  oh  —  yes,"  answered  Bill. 
"Well,  er — I've  been  developing  the — 
er — failures  first,  you  know.  They — 
they " 

"How  many  have  you  developed?"  I 
questioned. 

"Oh — only  fifteen.  There're  bound 
to  be  some — a  few  failures,  you  know," 
dodged  Bill. 

"Well,  what's  on  the  plates,  any- 
way? Why  don't  you  tell  me  about 
it?"  I  exclaimed. 

"Well,  you  see  there — there  isn't 
anything  on  them — that  is,  on  these  first 
fifteen — the  .failures,  you  know — but — 
but " 

"Go  after  the  rest  of  them,  Bill,"  I 
said  dryly;  "I'll  call  you  at  9:30." 

Then  I  sat  down  to  think.  It  surely 
was  peculiar.  I  was  certain  that  Bill 
hadn't  taken  fifteen  that  might  be  called 
wild  shots. 

He  had  taken  a  few,  to  be  sure.  But 
there  could,  at  most,  not  have  been  more 
than  five  that  should  properly  have  been 
considered  doubtful.  What,  then,  had 
happened  to  the  others. 

"He  doesn't  know  how  to  develop 
them,"  I  thought,  and  as  promptly  put 
the  thought  out  of  mind.     He  had  de- 


veloped dozens  of  those  shots  we  had 
taken  around  the  house  preparatory  to 
the  trip  for  game  and  they'd  come  out 
fine.  No,  it  must  be  something  else. 
But  what  could  it  be? 

At  9:30  I  approached  the  'phone  with 
much  ill-controlled  excitement.  This 
time  there'd  be  some  results.  He'd  have 
got  down  to  the  real  cracker-jacks  by 
then. 

"Hello!     Is  that  you,  Bill?" 

"Hello,"  came  a  voice,  and  instantly 
I  realized  that  there  was  a  poor  connec- 
tion.    I  could  hardly  hear  Bill. 

"How  many  have  you  got  developed 
now?"  I  cried  eagerly. 

"All  but  one,"  came  the  faint  reply. 

"Bully,  boy!"  I  retorted.  "How  are 
they?" 

There  was  another  pause.  Then  Bill's 
voice,  even  feebler  than  before,  came 
back. 

"I  don't  know." 

"You  don't_  know?"  It  was  con- 
foundly  aggravating  of  him  to  stall 
along  like  that,  and  I  let  loose  my  pent- 
up  feelings. 

"If  you  can't  tell  me  about  them,"  I 
roared,  "I'm  coming  up  there  to  see 
them  right  now." 

Again  there  was  a  pause.  Then  Bill 
said:     "It's  no  use;  you  can't  see  'em." 

"Eh?"  I  gasped. 

"There  ain't  anything  to  see,"  Bill 
went  on  in  a  melancholy  monotone. 
"There  ain't  a  damn  thing  on  any  of 
the  thirty-seven !" 

It  was  no  place  for  words.  I  just 
hung  up  the  'phone. 

I  had  crawled  in  between  the  sheets, 
when  the  telephone  rang. 

"Say,"  said  Bill,  "I  just  developed 
that  thirty-eighth  plate." 

"What?"  I  growled. 

"The  thirty-eighth  plate,"  persisted 
Bill.  "I'd  only  developed  thirty-seven 
before.  We  took  thirty  -  eight,  you 
know." 

"Well,  what  of  it?"  I  answered 
sourly. 

"It's  got  something  on  it,"  Bill  con- 
tinued. 

"What's  it  got?" 

"I'm  not  quite  sure,"  explained  Bill. 
"I  think  maybe  it's  a  duck.  Through 
one  magnifying  glass  it  looks  like  a  duck 
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without  any  head.  Through  the  other 
it  looks  as  if  it  was  just  an  imperfection 
on  the  plate.     I'm  not  sure  which  it  is." 

"Well,"  I  said  distinctly,  "when  you 
decide,  don't  tell  me  about  it.  I  heard 
some  of  your  decisions  this  afternoon.  I 
don't  want  any  more.     Good-night." 

Of  course,  I  didn't  mean  it.  It  was 
only  because  I  was  disappointed,  and  I 
was  too  peevish  to  remember  that  poor 
old  Bill  was  about  twice  as  disappointed 
as  I  was. 

Next  day  I  went  over,  and  we  reached 
the  unanimous  decision  that  the  thing 
on  that  thirty-eighth  plate  was — not  a 
duck.     The  only  encouragement  we  got 


out  of  that  first  trip  came  from  the  little 
kodak.  It  made  a  bluff  at  showing  a 
few  infinitesimal  ducks. 

Later  we  did  a  little  better.  But  what 
really  happened  to  those  first  thirty-eight 
plates  we  used  in  Bill's  big  ten-inch 
coast-defense  piece  of  ordnance  we  never 
knew.  It  was  just  one  of  those  curious 
things  that  befall  novice  duck  photog- 
raphers, the  reason  for  which,  Lord 
Dundrearily  again,  "No  fellow  can  find 
out. 

I  have  always  had  a  sneaking  notion, 
though,  that  Bill  forgot  to  remove  the 
slides  from  his  plateholders  before  he  cut 
loose. 


THE  FLIGHT  OF  THE  BIRDS 


SHORTLY  after  midnight  March 
27th  the  clamor  of  the  wild  geese 
on  a  sand  bar  in  the  lake  (Pend 
Oreille)  below  the  house  awoke  me.  A 
moon,  nearly  at  the  full,  rode  high  in 
the  clear  sky,  flooding  the  room  with 
light.  As  I  listened  to  the  uneasy  honk- 
ing of  the  geese  another  bird  note  struck 
my  ear,  the  liquid-clear  note  of  the  kill- 
deer  ;  now  near,  now  far,  it  came  out 
of  the  darkness,  always  soft  and  low. 
As  my  ear  became  attuned  to  the  night 
sounds  I  made  out  hundreds  of  bird 
notes, — the  sibilant  call  of  the  spotted 
sandpiper,  the  mournful  whistle  of  the 
long-billed  curlew,  the  sharp  clarionet 
note  of  the  golden  plover.  Through  it 
all  came  the  sound  of  speeding  wings. 
The  birds  were  going  north. 

I  arose  and  stood  at  the  open  window 
looking  out.  Now  and  then  a  sleepy 
gander  would  rise  and  fan  his  wings, 
the  white  underparts  showing  plainly 
against  the  dark  sand.  Still  the  air 
was  filled  with  bird  sounds  and  the 
whirr  of  wings.  Chancing  to  glance  up 
at  the  moon  I  saw  the  shadow  of  a  bird 
cross  its  surface  with  the  speed  of 
thought.  Another,  and  another  fol- 
lowed, then  the  disk  was  blurred  for  an 
instant  as  a  whole  flock  shot  by.  The 
sky  was  filled  with  flying  birds,  some 
high  in  the  heavens,  others  just  above 
the  tree  tops  so  near  that  I  could  dis- 


tinguish the  kinds.  They  were  princi- 
pally water  birds,  waders,  and  ducks, 
though  many  flocks  of  perching  birds 
went  by  while  I  stood  watching. 

On  the  evening  of  March  26th  there 
were  but  few  birds  with  us.  The  geese, 
and  an  occasional  duck  on  the  lake,  some 
robins  and  blue-birds  in  the  pine  trees, 
the  advance  guard  of  the  perching  bird 
army  in  the  shape  of  sparrow  and  bunt- 
ing scouts  picking  the  seeds  from  the 
dried  stalks  of  thistle  in  the  open  below 
the  house,  these  were  all.  At  sunrise  on 
March  27th  the  bird  army  had  arrived. 
The  lake  was  covered  with  ducks  and 
grebes,  the  trees  were  filled  with  song- 
sters.. Already  the  pairs  were  busy 
choosing  building  sites. 

The  few  that  remained  with  us  must 
have  been  but  a  tithe  of  the  vast  num- 
bers that  sped  on  to  the  far  north. 

I  watched  the  procession  for  fully  an 
hour  and  there  was  hardly  a  second  of 
that  time  that  some  bird  did  not  darken 
the  moon.  Suppose  the  flight  continued 
through  the  night,  as  it  is  reasonable  to 
suppose,  the  mind  becomes  lost  in  con- 
templation of  the  thousands  of  birds  that 
must  have  gone  over.  It  was  a  most 
curious  and  interesting  experience. 

I  had  always  supposed  the  birds  mi- 
grated in  pairs,  or  at  most  small  flocks. 
■I  did  not  know  that  they  were  moved 
by   what   must   be   a  common    impulse. 


PRACTICE  IN  GOLF 


By  HAROLD  H.  HILTON 
The  Value  of  Consistent  Training  to  Beginners — and  Others 


AM  a  great  believer  in  practice,  and 
always  have  been  from  my  very 
youthful  years.  In  fact,  I  consider 
that  the  present  position  I  hold  in 
the  golfing  world  is  in  a  very  great 
measure  due  to  the  faculty  I  am 
gifted  with,  of  being  able  to  proceed 
out  to  some  quiet  corner  of  the  links, 
with  just  a  couple  of  clubs  and  a  dozen 
balls,  and  religiously  set  myself  to  the 
task  of  trying  to  find  out  the  peculiarities 
and  idiosyncrasies  of  these  particular 
weapons.  To  many  this  procedure  may 
seem  a  somewhat  dull  and  uninteresting 
task,  but  personally  I  have  always  found 
it  to  be  a  most  fascinating  form  of  pas- 
time, and  although  nowadays  my  enthu- 
siasm for  practice  may  not  be  quite  so 
marked  as  it  was  ten  or  twenty  years 
ago,  still  I  must  candidly  acknowledge 
to  enjoying  even  to  this  day  an  hour  all 
alone  by  myself  on  the  links  more  than 
the  pleasure  of  participating  in  the  most 
interesting  and  pleasant  match  one  can 
imagine.  Moreover,  I  consider  that  a 
young  player  is  apt  to  gain  more  knowl- 
edge in  such  an  hour  of  solitude  than 
he  is  at  all  likely  to  acquire  in  playing 
thirty-six  holes  against  even  the  finest 
players  in  the  land. 

My  attention  was  first  called  to  the 
value  of  practice  by  the  case  of  a  British 
amateur,  Mr.  A.  F.  Macfie.  As  a  small 
boy  I  remembered  him  as  a  player  with 
a  handicap  of  something  like  ten  or 
twelve  strokes.  There  seemed  no  great 
likelihood  of  his  ever  becoming  a  really 
first  rate  golfer,  for  it  did  not  appear  as 
if  he  were  in  any  way  peculiarly  adapted 
for  the  game.  He  was  not  a  particularly 
young  man  and  moreover  he  was  a  man 
of  remarkably  slight  physique,  but  he 
overcame  these  natural  obstacles  by  a 
grim  determination  to  conquer  the  game 
at  any  cost. 


Eventually  he  did  conquer  it,  as  he 
won  the  inaugural  amateur  champion- 
ship which  was  held  at  Hoylake  in  1885, 
defeating  in  the  final  round  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson  by  no  less  than  six  up  and 
four  to  play.  It  was  a  somewhat  ex- 
traordinary feat  for  a  player  who  but  a 
few  years  before  was  in  receipt  of  a  com- 
paratively long  handicap  and  seemed  to 
have  nothing  in  his  favor.  He  won  that 
championship  event  by  the  extraordinary 
mechanical  accuracy  of  his  game.  By  as- 
siduous thought  and  practice  he  had 
made  himself  into  a  veritable  golfing 
machine.  Outdriven  from  the  tee  by 
nearly  every  player  he  had  to  meet,  he 
nevertheless  kept  unwaveringly  on  his 
way,  trusting  absob'tely  to  his  mechan- 
ical accuracy,  and  it  seldom  failed  him. 

His  success  was  in  every  way  due  to 
a  determination  to  conquer  the  game, 
allied  with  the  faculty  of  being  able  to 
spend  hour  after  hour  in  solitary  prac- 
tice. One  would  see  him  out  early  in 
the  morning  and  late  at  night,  with  two 
or  three  clubs  and  numberless  balls, 
playing  the  same  class  of  shot  for  hours 
on  end.  It  had  the  appearance  of  being 
a  dull,  monotonous  species  of  amusement, 
but  he  apparently  enjoyed  it  as  he  never 
seemed  to  tire  of  the  task,  and  in  the 
end  his  assiduity  met  with  its  due  re- 
ward. 

Of  course  you  have  your  repetition  of 
Mr.  Allan  Macfie  in  the  person  of  Mr. 
Walter  Travis.  I  have  been  told  by 
those  who  know  him  well  that  in  the 
early  days  of  his  career  he  would,  like 
the  Britisher  I  have  mentioned,  pass 
hour  after  hour  playing  individual  shots 
in  the  game ;  although  he  must  have  had 
a  natural  aptitude  for  the  task  he  had 
set  himself,  still  one  cannot  but  think 
that  his  golfing  success  is  in  a  great  meas- 
ure due  to  assiduous  practice. 
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I  have  often  heard  such  players  as 
Mr.  Travis  and  Mr.  Macfie  termed 
"made"  and  not  natural  players,  and 
there  is  naturally  much  that  is  true  in 
the  statement.  On  the  other  hand,  how- 
ever, it  may  safely  be  said  that  literally 
all  the  leading  players  in  the  world  are 
more  or  less  "made"  players,  for,  al- 
though they  may  be  blessed  with  nat- 
ural gifts  for  the  playing  of  the  game 
and  have  had  the  inestimable  advantage 
of  learning  the  rudiments  thereof  in  early 
youth  when  joints  are  loose  and  muscles 
supple,  still  the  accuracy  of  their  game 
is  almost  entirely  due  to  hard  practice 
and  consequent  knowledge  and  skill. 
They  simply  had  an  advantage  over  the 
men  who  commenced  comparatively  late 
in  life  in  that  they  were  blessed  with 
better  material  to  work  upon,  but  never- 
theless the  finished  article  as  represented 
by  the  great  professionals  is  in  a  sense  a 
"made"  player,  or  perhaps  it  would  be 
more  correct  to  say  a  "developed"  player. 

There  is  no  more  remarkable  example 
of  a  "developed"  player  than  the  great 
James  Braid  himself.  The  original 
material  was  forceful  but  crude;  by  the 
aid  of  assiduous  practice  he  has  developed 
that  crude  material  until  it  has  become 
one  of  the  most  finished  articles  to  be 
found  in  the  realms  of  golf,  and  more- 
over without  in  any  way  detracting  from 
the  natural  gifts  with  regard  to  power. 

There  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
a  young  player  holds  a  big  advantage  if 
he  serves  his  apprenticeship  to  the  game 
on  a  links  on  which  there  is  sufficiency 
of  room  to  practice.  In  consequence, 
the  British  players  who  learn  the  game 
on  our  seaside  courses  are  to  be  envied ; 
and  it  is  significant  that  nearly  every 
British  player  of  great  note,  be  he  ama- 
teur or  professional,  originally  played 
the  game  on  a  seaside  course.  In  this 
respect  American  golfers  are  under  a  seri- 
ous disadvantage  in  comparison  with 
British  players,  as  the  seaside  course  is 
practically  non-existent  on  that  side. 
Practicing  on  a  confined  inland  course 
is  not  nearly  as  pleasant  or  satisfactory 
as  practicing  on  an  open  stretch  of 
ground  where  the  player  can  select  his 
own  particular  plot  on  which  to  test  and 
develop  his  theories. 

On  the  majority  of  inland  courses  it 


is  a  somewhat  difficult  matter  to  find  a 
suitable  spot  to  practice  iron  play  as  the 
greens  committee  of  any  club  will  nat- 
urally object  to  any  player  practicing  in- 
numerable iron  shots  from  off  the  fair- 
way of  the  course,  and  it  is  not  particu- 
larly gratifying  or  useful  work  to  keep 
on  playing  from  the  rough.  It  was  not 
until  I  came  to  live  near  an  inland 
course  that  I  realized  the  comparative 
difficulties  that  many  young  players  have 
to  labor  under,  and  in  consequence  I  felt 
all  the  more  thankful  that  I  had  orig- 
inally served  my  apprenticeship  at  the 
seaside. 

Disadvantages    of    the    American    Golf 
Course 

When  I  was  in  America  last  autumn 
the  fact  was  very  much  impressed  upon 
me  that  in  many  ways  the  young  Ameri- 
can player  was  severely  handicapped  in 
comparison  with  the  British  player. 
First,  on  account  of  the  comparative  in- 
accessibility of  the  American  courses,  he 
has  not  the  same  opportunities  of  filling 
in  an  idle  hour  with  a  club  and  half  a 
dozen  balls ;  moreover,  when  he  gets  to 
the  links  the  facilities  for  practicing  are 
not  nearly  so  great.  Most  of  the  leading 
British  players  were  brought  up  as  boys 
literally  within  a  stone's  throw  of  one  or 
other  of  our  famous  seaside  courses,  and 
anyone  acquainted  with  these  courses  can 
readily  understand  what  a  great  advan- 
tage this  is. 

But  where  there  is  a  will  there  is  a 
way,  and  if  a  player  is  blessed  with  suf- 
ficient enthusiasm  and  that  necessary  in- 
gredient, patience,  he  can  always  create 
opportunities  for  practice,  even  on  the 
most  circumscribed  of  inland  courses. 
The  mistake  the  young  player  invariably 
makes  is  to  practice  the  shot  at  which  he 
is  comparatively  proficient.  If  he  is  a 
fine  driver  he  will  take  out  a  wooden 
club  and  drive  ball  after  ball  with  it. 
The  result  is,  no  doubt,  most  satisfac- 
tory and  gratifying  to  himself  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  it  has  been  of 
any  service  to  him  whatever.  He  was  al- 
ready aware  of  the  fact  that  he  was  a 
master  of  his  wooden  clubs,  so  there 
would  seem  little  object  in  going  out 
merely  to  confirm  this  fact.     The  shots 
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a  man  should  practice  are  those  which 
he  cannot  usually  play,  the  shots  in  the 
playing  of  which  he  ordinarily  feels  a 
certain  lack  of  confidence. 

It  may  be  that  he  will  never  really 
conquer  that  particular  shot,  but  on  the 
other  hand  he  may  have  gone  a  little 
way  to  remedy  a  marked  weakness  in  his 
game.  I  hold  the  opinion  that  thought- 
ful practice  of  any  description  is  sure  to 
bear  good  fruit  in  the  end ;  it  may  not 
even  teach  the  player  what  he  should  do 
but  it  may  have  the  effect  of  impressing 
upon  his  mind  what  he  should  avoid. 

The   Secret   of   Successful   Golf 

The  true  secret  of  successful  golf  is 
accurate  iron  play.  A  man  cannot  be  a 
really  first-class  player  unless  he  is  more 
or  less  a  master  of  all  manner  of  iron 
clubs.  Deadly  accurate  approaching 
will  make  up  for  many  defects  in  wood- 
en club  play,  and,  in  consequence,  it  is 
the  iron  clubs  above  any  other  with 
which  a  player  should  practice.  I  am 
not  going  to  say  that  it  is  necessary  for  a 
player  to  be  a  complete  master  of  every 
class  of  iron  shot  and  to  have  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  correct  way  of  play- 
ing them,  but  I  will  say  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  a  player  who  is 
anxious  to  attain  any  great  measure  of 
success  to  have  a  good  command  of  his 
iron  clubs. 

By  this  I  mean  that  he  should  be  able 
to  regulate  the  swing  of  the  club  much 
as  he  pleases.  Now  there  are  two  nat- 
ural shots  with  an  iron  club ;  one  is  with 
a  full,  free  swing,  hitting  the  ball  much 
as  one  would  hit  it  with  a  wooden  club ; 
the  other  is  the  short,  jerky  species  of 
approach  shot  which  is  played  with  a 
comparatively  stiff  wrist  and  forearm. 

The  tyro,  if  presented  with  an  ap- 
proach to  play,  will  employ  either  one 
or  other  of  these  methods;  they  are  the 
natural  strokes  with  an  iron  club.  There 
are  many  other  forms  of  iron  shots,  how- 
ever, which  are  the  result  of  develop- 
ment: the  strokes  which  lie  in  between 
the  full  shot  and  the  stiff  wristed  ap- 
proach ;  they  are  the  keynote  to  success- 
ful approaching  and  are  also  the  most 
difficult  strokes  in  the  game  thoroughly 
to  master.     They  represent  the  secret  of 


being  able  to  control  the  club  on  the 
upward  swing  to  any  length  the  player 
may  wish  to  use. 

I  do  not  think  that  it  comes  naturally 
to  any  golfer  to  play  these  half  and  three- 
quarter  swing  iron  shots;  they  are,  to 
my  mind,  the  result  of  after  develop- 
ment and'  I  know  one  or  two  amateur 
players  who  have  risen  to  prominence 
without  ever  mastering  them  in  any  way. 
Yet  when  these  men  come  to  really  seri- 
ous competitions  their  lack  of  such 
knowledge  invariably  proves  their  un- 
doing. To  be  a  successful  first-class 
player,  a  man  must  have  a  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  correct  manner  in 
which  to  play  these  half  and  three-quar- 
ter strokes.  I  speak  somewhat  feelingly 
on  the  subject  as  I  served  a  long  appren- 
ticeship in  the  art  of  learning  how  to 
control  the  club  in  the  upward  swing. 

It  was  a  shot  which  did  not  come  in 
any  way  naturally  to  me  as  I  infinitely 
preferred  to  play  all  my  iron  shots  with 
a  full  swing  of  the  club,  and  could  do 
so,  moreover,  with  a  goodly  degree  of 
accuracy;  so  it  is  possible  I  might  have 
remained  content  with  this  method  had 
not  I  had  an  object  lesson  always  before 
my  eyes  in  the  person  of  John  Ball,  who 
seemed  able  to  control  both  his  swing 
and  the  trajectory  of  the  ball.  I  came 
then  to  the  conclusion  that  if  one  man 
could  do  it  there  seemed  no  reason  why 
another  should  not  be  able  to,  so  I  pro- 
ceeded to  learn  the  art. 

It  all  came  to  me  in  good  time;  the 
trouble  and  labor  were  not  wasted,  and 
I  have  never  regretted  the  trials  I  had 
to  go  through  in  those  earlier  years.  Once 
you  have  attained  the  knack  it  will  never 
desert  you,  and  to-day  I  find  myself  pos- 
sibly a  better  player  with  an  iron  club 
than  I  have  ever  been  in  my  career, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  I  have  never  ceased 
to   practise. 

A  player  may  play  himself  quite  stale 
by  continually  practicing  with  wooden 
clubs  and  there  is  really  no  necessity  of 
doing  so,  but  with  iron  clubs  it  is  a 
different  matter.  To  my  mind  a  player 
cannot  practice  too  much  with  them,  and 
the  more  he  practices  the  shots  in  the 
playing  of  which  he  is  admittedly  weak 
the  better  for  him. 

I  am  no  great  believer  in  the  practic- 
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ing  of  any  form  of  full  shots.  In  the 
first  place,  it  is  trying  work  physically 
and  muscles  are  apt  to  become  weary 
and  tired,  and  toward  the  conclusion  of 
the  task  one  is  almost  sure  to  keep  foun- 
dering the  ball  through  pure  physical 
inertia.  Indeed  one  often  hears  a  player 
who  has  gone  out  to  try  a  wooden  club 
remark  on  his  return,  "I  commenced 
driving  beautifully  with  this  club,  but 
toward  the  finish  I  couldn't  hit  a  ball 
with  it." 

The  failure  was  in  no  way  the  fault 
of  the  club;  it  was  due  to  his  not  real- 
izing that  the  continued  hard  exercise 
in  playing  full  shots  one  after  another 
had  tired  his  muscles.  Driving  is  a  hard- 
er physical  strain  than  many  are  apt  to 
imagine. 

The  Most  Essential  Shot 

Although  it  is  advisable  that  a  player 
should  have  good  command  of  every 
class  of  iron  shot,  there  is  really  only  one 
of  these  shots  that  is  absolutely  essential, 
the  playing  of  which  he  should  have  at 
his  finger  ends,  and  that  is  the  lofting 
approach.  It  is  a  class  of  shot  which 
can  be  adapted  in  some  form  or  other  to 
every  approach  which  a  player  is  called 
upon  to  negotiate.  The  power  to  play 
the  low  running  approach  is  often  an  ex- 
tremely useful  asset  for  a  player  to  have 
in  his  bag,  as  there  are  occasions  when 
the  playing  of  such  a  stroke  is  a  much 
safer  procedure  than  attempting  to 
manipulate  the  shot  by  the  aid  of  the 
high-lofted  ball. 

But  there  are  many  occasions  when  it 
is  quite  impossible  to  play  this  running 
approach.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is 
hardly  an  approach  to  be  found  which 
cannot  be  played  by  lofting  the  ball  into 
the  air  with  spin  imparted  to  it.  In  con- 
sequence, it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 
a  player  who  wishes  to  make  his  mark 
should  have  a  certain  degree  of  mastery 
over  this  stroke.  He  must  be  in  posses- 
sion of  the  knowledge  of  how  to  pitch  a 
ball  up  to  the  hole  and  at  the  same  time 
impart  at  least  a  fair  degree  of  spin  to 
it;  it  is  the  most  useful  stroke  in  the 
game. 

The  man  who  is  a  master  of  this  shot 
need  have  no  fear  as  to  his  approaching; 


he  can  employ  this  class  of  shot  for  lit- 
erally every  approach  he  is  called  upon 
to  play.  A  very  efficacious  method  to 
employ  in  the  task  of  mastering  this  shot 
is  to  take  out  an  iron  club  which  has 
a  more  or  less  straight  face,  and  try  to 
play  comparatively  short  pitching  ap- 
proaches with  it  over  a  comparatively 
high  obstacle.  The  result  may  not  be 
altogether  satisfactory  to  the  executant, 
in  that  he  may  find  that  more  failures 
than  successes  come  his  way,  but  by  de- 
grees he  will  become  quite  proficient  in 
getting  the  ball  to  rise  quickly  with  a 
straight-faced  iron. 

It  may  not  seem  altogether  a  wise  pro- 
ceeding to  practice  shots  which  one  will 
never  be  called  upon  to  play  in  a  match, 
as  no  one  would  think  of  ever  attempt- 
ing to  play  a  short-lofted  approach  with 
this  kind  of  a  club.  On  the  other  hand 
the  fruit  that  this  somewhat  unusual 
form  of  practice  bears  is  in  the  fact  that 
it  is  teaching  the  player  the  art  of  im- 
parting spin  to  the  ball ;  and  when  he 
comes  to  play  the  shot  with  a  lofted  club 
he  will  find  that  there  is  not  the  slight- 
est difficulty  in  giving  the  ball  almost  as 
much  spin  as  he  wishes  to.  After  prac- 
ticing with'  a  straight-faced  club  the 
playing  of  the  shot  with  a  normal  ap- 
proaching iron  will  appear  simplicity 
itself. 

From  the  very  beginning  of  my  career 
I  have  not  found  the  slightest  difficulty 
in  imparting  spin  to  the  ball  with  an  iron 
club.  The  assumption  is  that  there  must 
be  some  peculiarity  or  idiosyncrasy  in 
my  style  which  is  adapted  to  the  play- 
ing of  this  shot,  and  there  may  be  some 
truth  in  this  assumption.  I  have  an  idea, 
though,  that  any  such  peculiarity  is  not 
natural,  but  the  result  of  unconscious 
development  due  to  the  fact  that  when 
playing  as  a  mere  boy  I  was  the  possessor 
of  just  one  single  approaching  club,  a 
species  of  maid-of-all-work,  with  which 
I  had  to  manipulate  all  manner  of  diffi- 
cult shots. 

From  a  practical  point  of  view  I 
should  no  doubt  have  done  much  better 
with  a  more  complete  set  of  iron  clubs, 
but  there  can  be  no  shadow  of  doubt  that 
the  apprenticeship  I  served  with  this  sin- 
gle club  taught  me  much  of  iron  play, 
and  I  cannot  but  think  that  the  fewer 
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clubs  a  boy  has  in  his  bag  the  better  for 
him,  as  it  teaches  him  the  difficulties  of 
the  game. 

In  conclusion :  when  practicing  it  is 
not  wise  to  keep  playing  the  same  class 
of  shot  for  too  long  a  period,  particularly 
if  it  is  one  which  requires  any  degree  of 


physical  force  in  the  playing  thereof,  as 
there  is  more  physical  strain  in  the  mak- 
ing of  a  stroke  at  golf  than  one  is  apt  to 
imagine  by  the  experience  he  has  of  play- 
ing in  matches  where  there  is  a  rest  be- 
tween strokes  and  consequently  the 
player  does  not  realize  the  strain. 


HOW  TO  SLEEP  WARM  OUTDOORS 


IT  is  very  popular  with  the  Fenimore- 
Cooper-Leather-Stocking  school  of 
writers  to  have  the  lone  Indian, 
when  night  overtakes  him,  light  his 
campfire,  wrap  himself  in  his  one  blanket 
and  bid  defiance  to  the  cold.  All  of 
which  is  very  romantic,  makes  excellent 
reading,  but  is  several  points  off  the 
truth.  If  some  unfortunate  mortal  with 
a  single  blanket  should  attempt  the  stunt 
he  would  either  freeze  before  morning, 
or  else  get  up  and  sit  before  his  campfire. 
With  all  due  respect  to  the  afore- 
mentioned school  of  writers,  the  Indian 
doesn't  do  it  that  way.  He  carries  but 
one  blanket,  it  is  true,  and  with  that  one 
manages  to  keep  comfortable  no  matter 
how  the  night  behaves.  At  least  I  have 
spent  some  years  with  the  redman  and  I 
never  saw  him  wrap  himself  in  his  blan- 
ket. How  he  manages  may  be  of  suf- 
ficient interest  to  the  sporting  fraternity 
to.  merit  description.  Should  any  of  the 
brethren  be  so  circumstanced  as  to  be 
compelled  to  spend  the  night  with  a 
minimum  of  covering  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  know  how  to  keep  warm  even 
with  the  thermometer  hovering  around 
zero.  On  my  side-trips  into  the  moun- 
tains I  carry  only  a  single  government 
blanket,  with  occasionally  a  rubber 
poncho. 


The  Indian  resorts  to  two  methods  to 
keep  warm,  depending  upon  the  condition 
of  the  weather.  If  it  is  not  unduly  cold 
he  lights  a  rather  large  fire,  warms  the 
earth,  rakes  away  the  coals,  lies  down 
upon  the  bare  ground  and  pulls  his  blan- 
ket over  him. 

If  the  cold  is  extreme  the  Indian  in 
addition  to  the  above  heats  a  large  boul- 
der, and,  when  bedtime  arrives,  rolls  it 
upon  the  ground  and  covers  it  lightly 
with  earth,  curls  himself  around  the 
mound  and  pulls  his  covering  over  him. 
You  will  note  that  he  does  not  wrap 
himself  in  the  blanket,  nor  does  he  place 
any  portion  of  it  beneath  him.  He  does, 
however,  lie  with  his  feet  to  the  fire. 

If  Fate  should  deprive  you  of  other 
covering  than  your  coat  do  not  attempt 
to  sleep  with  that  upon  your  back.  Re- 
move it,  heat  a  stone  as  I  have  suggested, 
lie  down  and  pull  the  coat  over  your 
shoulders,  covering  the  stone  at  the  same 
time. 

By  following  the  above  suggestions  you 
may  sleep  comfortably  in  almost  any 
weather.  If  there  is  snow  on  the 
ground  you  will  be  obliged  to  remove  it 
and  dry  the  ground  thoroughly  with  your 
fire.  Do  not  attempt  to  sleep  on  the 
snow  unless  you  have  plenty  of  covering. 
It  is  not  a  success. 


THE  TWO-CYCLE  MOTOR 

By  HAROLD  WHITING  SLAUSON 

How  the  "Little  Brother"  of  the  Automobile  Motor  Operates- 

The  Diesel  Engine 


=^HE  owner  of  a  high- 
powered  automobile  prob- 
ably looks  upon  the  two- 
cycle  marine  motor  as  the 
"little  brother"  of  the  au- 
tomobile motor.  "It  will 
do  to  drive  a  row-boat  or  a  canoe  through 
the  water  at  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour," 
he  may  say,  "but  the  four-cycle  motor  is 
the  only  thing  for  speed  or  power" — all 
of  which  shows  that  he  is  not  particular- 
ly well-versed  on  the  subject.  It  is  true 
that  well  over  ninety-five  per  cent  of  the 
automobiles  in  operation  to-day  are  driv- 
en by  four-cycle  motors,  but  it  is  also 
true  that  the  majority  of  the  largest  gas 
and  gasoline  engines  in  the  world  are  of 
the  two-cycle  type. 

But  whether  the  automobiles  of  the 
future  will  be  equipped  with  two-  or 
four-cycle  motors  matters  not.  Suffice  it 
to  say  that  there  are  many  successful 
two-cycle  motors  of  small  and  medium 
power  in  operation  on  the  land  as  well 
as  on  the  water,  and  the  man  who  would 
be  conversant  with  all  types  of  automo- 
bile power  plants  cannot  neglect  the  sub- 
ject of  two-cycle  engines.  Some  types, 
at  present,  are  used  only  for  marine  pur- 
poses, for  it  is  in  this  field  that  experi- 
ment has  been  the  most  active.  The  rea- 
sons for  this  are  not  difficult  to  find.  A 
successful  marine  motor  need  not  be  es- 
pecially light — except  for  racing  pur- 
poses; flexibility  of  control  is  not  of 
prime  importance ;  and  many  experi- 
ments and  changes  may  be  made  for 
which  there  would  not  be  room  under 
the  bonnet  of  the  automobile. 

Then,  too,  there  is  no  limit  to  the  size 
of  a  boat,  as  there  is  to  an  automobile, 
and  as  many  of  the  successful  motors  are 
first  built  in  large  powers,  it  is  in  their 
capacity    as    marine    engines    that    they 
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would  first  be  tested.  But  eventually, 
as  these  motors  are  refined  and  are  ren- 
dered lighter  and  more  flexible,  they  be- 
come available  as  automobile  power 
plants,  and  consequently  it  is  highly 
probable  that  the  next  year  or  two  will 
find  additions  to  the  types  of  motor  car 
engines  that  are  radically  different  in  de- 
sign from  those  now  in  use.  At  least  one 
such  change  is  an  assured  fact,  and  what 
upheavals  this  newcomer  to  the  automo- 
bile field  may  bring  about  can  only  be 
guessed  from  the  fact  that  this  type  of 
motor  is  the  only  one  used  in  large  units 
by  foreign  navies,  and  that  it  will  oper- 
ate equally  well  on  any  kind  of  oil,  naph- 
tha, distillate,  or  other  hydrocarbon. 

In  The  Outing  Magazine  for  Jan- 
uary, 1912,  were  described  the  general 
principles  by  which  an  explosion  every 
revolution  was  obtained  in  the  two-cycle 
motor  without  the  use  of  valves.  This 
explained  how,  as  the  piston  was  pushed 
down  by  the  force  of  the  explosion,  a 
port,  or  opening,  was  uncovered  in  the 
cylinder  walls  that  allowed  the  exhaust 
gases  to  escape.  Slightly  below  this  port, 
and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  cylinder 
walls,  is  another  opening  that,  when  un- 
covered by  the  piston  at  the  extreme  low- 
er portion  of  its  stroke,  admits  the  fresh 
charge  that  has  just  been  compressed  in 
the  base.  In  order  to  keep  in  mind  the 
distinctions  of  two-cycle  motors  of  the 
two-  and  three-port  type,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  fresh  charge  may 
either  be  sucked  directly  into  the  base  as 
soon  as  the  piston  starts  on  its  upward 
trip,  or  the  partial  vacuum  may  be  formed 
first  and  the  incoming  gases  will  then 
rush  in  to  fill  this  space  as  soon  as  con- 
nection is  made  between  the  crank  case 
and  carburetor. 

The  former  is  of  the  two-port  type, 
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and  as  the  passage  leads  directly  from 
the  carburetor  to  the  crank  case,  a  check 
valve  must  be  provided  to  prevent  the 
freshly-inhaled  charge  from  being  forced 
back  by  the  down-stroke  of  the  piston. 
The  three-port  type  requires  no  check 
valve  in  this  passage,  for  the  connection 
is  made  with  the  carburetor  through  the 
lower  part  of  the  cylinder  proper.  This 
connection  is  in  the  form  of  a  port  that 
is  uncovered  by  the  bottom  of  the  piston 
at  the  extreme  upward  point  of  its  travel. 
At  this  time,  the  increasing  space  caused 
by  the  upward  travel  of  the  piston  has 
formed  the  maximum  amount  of  vacuum 
in  the  crank  case  below,  and  the  high 
velocity  of  the  charge  recompenses  for 
the  short  time  that  the  port  is  uncovered. 
Consequently  the  base  is  filled  with  near- 
ly as  large  an  amount  of  charge  as  is  the 
case  with  the  two-port  motor — which 
allows  the  incoming  gases  to  enter  the 
crank  case  during  the  entire  upward 
stroke  of  the  piston. 

It  will  thus  be  seen  that  the  piston  of 
the  two-cycle  motor  acts  as  a  pump  in 
two  ways.  First,  the  vacuum  is  formed 
that  serves  to  draw  the  charge  into  the 
crank  case,  or  base,  of  the  motor;  and, 
second,  the  return  stroke  of  the  piston 
compresses  this  recently-inhaled  charge 
and  makes  it  ready  to  be  "shot"  up  into 
the  cylinder  as  soon  as  the  piston  has  un- 
covered the  port  that  forms  the  upper 
terminal  of  the  communicating  passage. 
There  can,  of  course,  no  greater 
amount  of  fresh  charge  enter  the  cylinder 
than  is  drawn  into  the  crank  case.  Con- 
sequently, the  amount  to  which  the  cylin- 
der will  be  filled  depends  upon  the  va- 
cuum formed  and  the  pressure  exerted 
upon  the  charge  by  the  succeeding  down- 
stroke  of  the  piston. 

It  is  to  be  supposed  that  the  piston 
rings  will  be  tight  and  that  none  of  the 
charge  can  escape  by  them,  and  therefore 
the  vacuum  formed  and  pressure  exerted 
in  the  crank  case  will  depend  entirely 
upon  the  displacement  of  the  piston  in  its 
travel  as  compared  with  the  total  capac- 
ity of  the  crank  case.  In  other  words, 
if  the  crank  case  is  large  and  the  piston 
is  small  and  travels  but  a  short  distance, 
its  pump  action  on  the  entire  volume  will 
be  small.  But  if  the  crank  case  is  small 
and  the  travel  of  the  piston  alternately 


doubles  and  halves  the  volume,  the  mo- 
tion of  the  piston  wil{  cause  the  pressure 
in  the  crank  case  to  vary  greatly. 

In  the  article  above  referred  to,  it  was 
described  in  what  manner  the  incoming 
charge  in  the  two-cycle  motor  was  used 
to  "scavenge"  the  cylinder,  or  rid  it  of 
burned  gases,  by  deflecting  the  mixture 
and  allowing  this  to  force  out  the  re- 
maining exhaust  before  the  exhaust  port 
was  closed  by  the  upward  motion  of  the 
piston.  This  upward  deflection  of  the 
incoming  gases  is  obtained  by  means  of  a 
baffle  plate  attached  to  the  top  of  the  pis- 
ton. It  is  evident  that  the  greater  the 
force,  within  certain  limits,  with  which 
the  charge  enters  the  cylinder,  the  more 
perfect  will  be  the  scavenging  action. 
But  there  is  a  limit  to  the  pressure  that 
can  be  attained  by  the  mixture  when  it  is 
compressed  in  the  crank  case  previous  to 
its  discharge  into  the  cylinder.  This 
limit  is  determined  by  the  size  of  the 
space  required  for  the  revolution  of  the 
crank  and  "big  end"  of  the  connecting 
rod,  and  by  the  volume  displaced  by  the 
motion  of  the  piston. 

Crank    Case    Compression 

The  crank  must  have  room  in  which 
to  revolve,  and  the  displacement  of  the 
piston  can  only  be  the  area  of  its  top  mul- 
tiplied by  its  length  of  stroke.  Thus 
eight  pounds  per  square  inch  is  about  the 
usual  limit  of  crank  case  compression 
with  this  type  of  two-cycle  motor.  This 
may  be  varied  slightly  one  way  or  the 
other  by  the  arrangement  of  the  ports, 
but  it  makes  slight  difference  whether 
the  motor  is  of  the  two-  or  three-port 
type  so  far  as  this  consideration  is  con- 
cerned. 

Two-cycle  motors  have  been  designed 
which  combine  the  principles  of  action 
of  both  the  two-  and  three-port  types. 
The  most  important  departure  from  the 
generally-accepted  type  of  two-cycle  mo- 
tor, however,  is  the  design  in  which  the 
charge  is  fed  into  the  cylinder  from  a 
chamber  that  is  absolutely  independent 
of  the  crank  case  proper.  This  may  be 
accomplished  in  several  ways.  There 
may  be  what  is  termed  a  "differential 
piston"  in  which  a  separate  plunger  op- 
erates   in    the    interior    of    the    hollow 
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"trunk"  piston,  and  by  means  of  the 
proper  connection  with  the  crank  shaft 
compresses  the  charge  in  the  chamber 
thus  formed  at  the  time  it  is  to  be  forced 
into  the  cylinder. 

Another  design  for  obtaining  intake 
compression  independent  of  the  crank 
case  consists  of  a  collar,  or  circular  en- 
largement at  the  base  of  the  piston.  This 
collar  reciprocates  within  the  lower  por- 
tion of  the  piston  in  a  chamber  which 
has  been  bored  to  the  exact  size.  The 
collar  consequently  forms  a  variable  base 
for  this  compartment,  and  as  the  piston 
descends  the  collar  travels  with  it,  thus 
drawing  in  a  charge  of  the  fresh  mix- 
ture. On  the  upward  stroke,  this  mix- 
ture is  compressed  by  the  collar  as  it  re- 
duces the  size  of  the  compartment.  It 
will  be  seen  that  such  a  motor  can  be 
designed  to  compress  the  charge  to  al- 
most any  amount. 

Inasmuch  as  the  mixture,  as  mentioned 
above,  is  compressed  on  the  up-stroke  of 
the  piston,  it  is  evident  that  it  cannot  be 
discharged  into  that  particular  cylinder 
at  that  time — for  the  mixture  should  be 
delivered  to  its  cylinder  only  when  the 
piston  is  at  the  bottom  of  its  stroke.  In 
the  case  of  a  four-cylinder  engine,  how- 
ever, one  of  the  pistons  would  be  in  the 
proper  position  for  the  entrance  of  the 
charge,  and  it  is  into  this  cylinder  that 
the  compressed  mixture  is  forced.  The 
compression  space  in  each  cylinder,  there- 
fore, works  for  its  neighbor,  rather  than 
for  itself. 

The  Distributor 

This  interchange  of  courtesies  is  ob- 
tained through  the  good  offices  of  a  dis- 
tributor in  the  form  of  a  rotating,  hollow 
cylinder  having  ports  cut  throughout  its 
length  that  register  with  corresponding 
passages  leading  to  the  various  cylinders. 
This  distributor  is  timed  with  the  crank 
shaft  of  the  motor,  and  may  be  driven 
either  by  a  gear  or  by  a  silent  chain.  As 
the  mixture  is  compressed  in  the  separate 
chamber  of  one  cylinder,  the  passage 
leading  to  the  distributor  is  opened  by 
the  revolution  of  the  latter,  and  the 
charge  is  led  through  this  passage,  the 
distributor,  and  thence  through  another 
passage — also  opened  by  the  distributor 


— to  the  proper  cylinder.  The  cylinders 
thus  operate  in  pairs,  one  receiving  its 
charge  while  the  other  is  about  to  begin 
its  explosion  stroke — and  vice  versa. 

The  force  of  the  explosion  in  a  gaso- 
line engine  cylinder  is  not  only  dependent 
upon  the  amount  and  nature  of  the  in- 
flammable mixture  admitted,  but  upon 
the  force  with  which  it  is  compressed  as 
well.  The  average  compression  pressure 
of  a  two-  or  four-cycle  engine  of  the  or- 
dinary type  is  from  sixty  to  seventy 
pounds  per  square  inch.  Inasmuch  as 
this  pressure,  assuming  that  the  rings  and 
valves  are  tight,  is  proportional  to  the 
displacement  of  the  piston  stroke  com- 
pared with  the  volume  of  the  clearance 
space,  the  amount  of  compression  is  con- 
stant at  all  speeds  and  loads  of  the  mo- 
tor. Should  it  be  possible  to  increase 
this  compression  at  will,  it  would  be 
found  that,  with  a  warm  motor,  a  pres- 
sure in  the  neighborhood  of  one  hundred 
pounds  per  square  inch  would  serve  to 
generate  sufficient  heat  to  ignite  the  mix- 
ture before  the  formation  of  the  spark — ■ 
for  it  is  one  of  the  elementary  laws  of 
physics  that  a  gas  will  become  heated 
when  compressed.  It  is  for  this  reason 
that  the  compression  pressure  of  the  or- 
dinary automobile  motor  is  kept  in  the 
neighborhood  of  seventy  pounds  per 
square  inch. 

A  method  of  varying  compression  pres- 
sure to  meet  individual  load  require- 
ments has  been  devised  for  some  motors, 
however,  and  while  such  types  are  not 
as  yet  in  general  use  in  automobiles,  it  is 
probable  that  the  near  future  will  find 
much  advancement  along  these  lines. 
One  such  two-cycle  motor  that  has  been 
designed  especially  for  automobile  use 
employs  a  separate  air  compressor  driven 
by  the  engine  itself  and  used  as  the  clutch 
and  variable  speed  transmission  of  the 
car.  The  amount  of  pressure  generated 
in  the  compressor  is  dependent  upon  the 
resistance  offered  to  its  operation — or,  in 
other  words,  ft  increases  with  additional 
load  carried  by  the  motor.  The  com- 
pression, or  compressed  air,  rather,  is 
carried  directly  from  the  compressor  to 
the  cylinders  of  the  motor,  being  ad- 
mitted at  the  proper  time  by  a  rotary 
valve  driven  by  the  crank  shaft.  Thus 
the  compression  pressure  in  each  cylinder 
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is  automatically  regulated  by  the  load, 
and  a  motor  of  this  type  possesses  a  high 
"overload"  capacity. 

The  motor  mentioned  above  operates 
on  somewhat  the  same  principles  as  those 
found  in  the  Diesel  engine,  which  will 
be,  as  many  predict,  the  ultimate  type  of 
internal  combustion  motor.  The  Diesel 
motor  is  not  necessarily  a  particular 
make  of  engine,  but  bears  the  name  of 
the  originator  of  the  principles  involved. 
These  are  distinct  from  those  of  the  Otto 
cycle,  which  is  the  principle  upon  which 
practically  all  automobile  motors  operate. 

The  Otto  cycle  consists  of  the  well- 
known  series  of  events  in  the  cylinder, 
as  follows:  Ignition,  followed  by  the 
explosion,  or  expansion,  of  the  burned 
charge;  discharge  of  the  exhaust  gases, 
or  scavenging;  admission  of  the  fresh 
charge,  or  suction ;  and  compression  of 
the  newly  received  mixture  previous  to 
ignition  and  the  repetition  of  the  cycle. 
In  speaking  of  the  Otto  and  Diesel  en- 
gines, it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  they 
are  referred  to  as  a  class,  rather  than  as 
a  particular  make — as  one  would  men- 
tion poppet  valve  or  sleeve  valve  engines 
• — -for  there  may  be  many  manufacturers 
of  each  type. 

The  Diesel  a  Two-Cycle  Engine 

Although  the  Diesel  principle  may  be 
applied  to  either  the  two-  or  four-cycle 
type  of  motor,  it  is  to  the  former  design 
that  it  lends  itself  unusually  well.  This 
motor  operates  a  two-stage  air  compres- 
sor in  conjunction  with  a  storage  tank. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  compression 
stroke,  pure  air  under  high  pressure  is 
admitted  to  the  cylinder.  In  its  up- 
ward travel  the  piston  further  com- 
presses this  air  to  a  pressure  approxi- 
mating  500  pounds   per   square   inch. 

While  it  has  been  shown  that  such  a 
pressure  is  about  five  times  more  than 
enough  to  generate  sufficient  heat  to 
cause  premature  ignition,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that,  unlike  the  ordinary  type 
of  motor,  this  is  only  pure  air  that  is 
injected  into  the  cylinder  and  contains 
none  of  the  explosive  gasoline  vapor.  At 
the  top  of  the  stroke,  however,  when  the 
compression  is  at  its  maximum,  the  fuel 
is  injected  directly  into  the  cylinder  with- 


out   having    been    previously    vaporized. 

This  is  another  feature  in  which  the 
Diesel  motor  is  entirely  different  from 
the  Otto  type,  for  the  latter  must  employ 
a  carburetor  to  vaporize  the  fuel  before 
it  can  be  admitted  to  the  cylinder.  But 
inasmuch  as  there  is  already  a  pressure 
approximating  500  pounds  per  square 
inch  in  the  cylinder  of  the  Diesel  motor 
at  the  time  the  fuel  is  injected,  there 
must  be  a  force  behind  the  latter  of  750 
or  1,000  pounds  per  square  inch,  in  or- 
der to  enable  it  to  overcome  the  resist- 
ance of  the  highly  compressed  air  in  the 
cylinder.  In  short,  the  liquid  fuel  is 
sprayed  directly  into  the  cylinder  at  a 
pressure  of  750  or  1,000  pounds  per 
square  inch.  This  tremendous  pressure 
is  sufficient,  not  only  to  vaporize  the  par- 
ticles of  fuel  as  soon  as  they  enter  the 
cylinder  from  the  nozzle,  or  "atomizer," 
but  to  cause  them  to  burst  into  flame  as 
well.  In  other  words,  the  compression 
of  the  air  previously  has  generated  suffi- 
cient heat  in  the  cylinder  to  ignite  the 
fuel  immediately  on  its  admission. 

The  fuel  continues  to  be  injected  into 
the  cylinder  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  down-stroke  of  the  piston.  In  this 
respect,  also,  is  the  Diesel  motor  radi- 
cally different  from  the  Otto  type,  for 
the  latter  receives  its  full  charge  at  one 
time  and  fires  the  entire  amount  in  a 
single  "explosion."  In  the  Diesel  motor, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  ignition  continues 
as  long  as  fuel  is  admitted,  and  thus  this 
engine  is  of  the  internal  combustion  type 
in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word.  It  is, 
after  all,  the  expansion  of  the  gases  due 
to  the  heat  of  combustion  that  produces 
the  power  in  a  gasoline  engine,  and  if 
the  fuel  can  be  so  admitted  that  it  can 
burn  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
stroke  a  high  efficiency  will  be  obtained. 

The  exhaust  gases  of  the  ordinary  two- 
cycle  motor  pass  out  of  the  exhaust  port 
as  it  is  uncovered  by  the  descent  of  the 
piston.  Those  that  remain  are  forced 
out  by  the  sudden  admission  of  the  fresh 
charge,  which  is  deflected  upward  and 
is  intended  to  scavenge  the  top  of  the 
cylinder.  But  it  is  claimed  that  this 
employing  the  fresh  mixture  as  a  scav- 
enging agent  is  wasteful  of  the  fuel-per- 
meated charge  and  does  not  conduce  to 
efficient  running. 
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The  system  is  simple  in  the  extreme, 
however,  and  does  its  work  well  in  small 
installations  in  which  fuel  economy  is 
not  of  vital  importance.  But  in  the  two- 
cycle  Diesel  type  of  engine  the  high  pres- 
sure of  the  pure  air  is  used  for  scav- 
enging, and  as  this  is  admitted  with  so 
large  an  initial  force  the  exhaust  port 
may  remain  uncovered  for  a  longer  pe- 
riod than  would  be  the  case  were  the 
air  to  rely  entirely  on  the  up-stroke  of 
the  piston  for  its  compression.  Then, 
too,  whatever  air  may  escape  contains  no 
fuel,  and  consequently  efficient  scaveng- 
ing may  be  obtained  without  waste. 

At  the  high  pressure  at  which  the  fuel 
is  injected  into  the  cylinder  of  the  Diesel 
engine  practically  any  grade  of  gasoline, 
naphtha,  kerosene,  crude  oil,  or  other 
form  of  petroleum  can  be  vaporized. 
The  compressed  air  employed  in  the  com- 
pression and  injection  of  the  fuel  is  also 
used  for  starting  the  motor,  for  this  is 
not  a  type  that  is  amenable  to  hand- 
cranking.  Thus  the  Diesel  type  of  en- 
gine can  be  run  in  any  weather  on  any 
grade  of  oil  fuel,  and  as  the  carburetor 


and  electrical  ignition  system  are  abso- 
lutely eliminated,  two  of  the  great 
sources  of  trouble  of  the  automobile  mo- 
tor are  absent — and  this  feature,  alone, 
even  more  than  the  superior  economy  of 
operation,  will  appeal  to  the  average 
motorist. 

Just  when  this  type  of  motor  will  be 
taken  up  by  automobile  designers  is  dif- 
ficult to  state.  The  Diesel  type  of  en- 
gine has  proved  so  wonderfully  success- 
ful for  large  stationary  power  plants  and 
for  marine  purposes,  and  its  reliability 
is  so  absolute  on  all  grades  of  fuel,  that 
this  motor  may  solve  the  failing-gasoline- 
supply  problem.  As  yet,  about  one  hun- 
dred horsepower  is  the  smallest  unit  that 
has  been  made  in  any  quantities,  but  it 
was  recently  announced  that  this  type 
would,  in  the  very  near  future,  be  built 
for  motor  trucks  and  other  commercial 
vehicles.  Consequently  it  is  well  for  all 
those  interested  in  the  application  of  the 
two-cycle  motor  to  the  automobile  to  un- 
derstand the  elementary  principles  on 
which  this  radically  different  type  op- 
erates. 


WATERPROOFING  MATCHES 


BEFORE  you  start  on  your  next 
trip,  be  sure  to  make  some  water- 
proof matches  to  take  along. 
Melt  some  paraffine  and  dip  ordinary 
parlor  matches  into  it.  After  with- 
drawing them  and  allowing  them  to 
cool,  it  will  be  found  that  they  will 
strike  almost  as  readily  as  before 
their  treatment.  They  may  be  held  un- 
der water  for  several  hours.  In  fact, 
you  may  keep  them  in  your  minnow 
bucket,  if  the  work  has  been  done  thor- 


oughly, without  impairing  their  striking 
qualities.  When  the  match  is  scratched 
the  paraffine  is  rubbed  off  and  the  match 
is  lighted,  both  at  one  operation.  In  ad- 
ministering this  treatment  the  paraffine 
should  be  as  cool  as  possible. 

After  having  been  treated,  matches 
will  not  absorb  moisture.  They  also 
possess  a  desirable  safety  feature,  for 
since  they  require  more  rubbing  than  is 
necessary  to  light  an  ordinary  match,  it  is 
impossible  to  set  them  afire  accidentally. 


Heroes  of  the  Outdoor  IVorld 


CAPTAIN  SMITH  OF  THE  BARK 
"PELICAN" 

By  J.  T.  ROWLAND 

How  Supplies   Were   Carried  to   the   Hudson's   Bay    Company's 

Posts  in  a  Crippled  Ship 


iHE  man  who  says  that  ro- 
mance has  left  the  sea 
ought  to  stroll  along  the 
waterfront  at  Montreal 
some  day  in  June,  of  any 
year,  and  keep  his  eyes 
open  for  a  rather  clumsy-looking  old 
bark  with  short  masts  and  gun-ports 
let  into  her  top  sides,  fore  and  aft,  after 
the  fashion  of  the  sea  fighters  of  Civil 
War  days.  She  is  the  S.  S.  Pelican, 
formerly  of  His  Majesty's  Navy  and  now 
engaged  in  a  trade  more  hazardous,  if 
less  destructive,  than  that  of  war,  for 
every  year  she  carries  supplies  from  Lon- 
don and  Montreal  to  the  fur  trading 
posts  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company  on 
the  coast  of  Labrador  and  the  shores 
of  the  great  bay.  The  adventures  which 
she  has  had  would  grace  the  logbook  of 
the  hardiest  exploring  ship,  and  great  is 
her  responsibility,  as  she  is  the  only 
means  of  communication  and  food  sup- 
ply which  the  men  "on  the  coast"  have 
with  the  outside  world. 

In  the  many  years  in  which  the  Peli- 
can has  been  sailing  northern  seas,  the 
voyage  of  1909  was  probably  the  most 
remarkable  as  a  tribute  to  the  seamanship 
and  stout  hearts  of  the  British  seamen 
who  officer  and  man  her.  That  was  a 
summer  which  will  long  be  remembered 
by  the  fishermen  and  whalers.  Ice  in  the 
form  of  bergs  and  small  detached  floes 
is  common  on  the  Labrador  coast  and 
in  Hudson  Straits  most  of  the  summer, 
but  this  year  the  heavy  Arctic  pack, 
which  usually  breaks  up  and  drifts  south 


between  May  and  July,  refused  for  some 
inscrutable  reason  to  be  dislodged. 

All  along  Labrador  the  old  Pelican 
was  hammering  her  sturdy  bows  against 
the  white  barrier  of  the  North,  and  was 
considerably  behind  her  schedule  when 
the  broad  expanse  of  Hudson  Bay  opened 
out  to  the  westward  of  Cape  Wolsten- 
holme.  It  is  some  five  hundred  miles 
across  the  Bay  to  Fort  Churchill  on  the 
west  shore,  and  while  still  a  day's  run 
from  that  haven  the  Pelican  was  nipped 
between  two  grinding  floes  and  came  out 
after  a  hard  tussle  uninjured  in  hull  but 
minus  her  rudder. 

In  this  dilemma  Captain  Smith  made 
shift  to  rig  a  jury  rudder  by  trailing 
over  the  stern  an  extra  spar  with  guys 
from  the  outboard  end  of  it  leading  to 
each  quarter  of  the  ship  and  thence  to 
the  drum  of  the  cargo  winch  at  the  foot 
of  the  foremast.  With  this  improvised 
steam  steering  gear  the  donkey-engine 
man  became  helmsman,  but  the  awkward 
thing  of  it  was  that  he  could  neither  see 
ahead  over  the  bows,  nor  of  course 
could  he  see  the  ship's  compass;  so  it 
was  necessary  to  have  someone  contin- 
ually on  duty  on  the  bridge  calling  o<ut 
to  slack  one  guy  and  haul  on  the  other, 
as  the  case  might  be,  to  keep  the  ship 
on  her  course. 

Many  a  packet  has  limped  in  from  a 
deep  water  passage  with  just  this  sort 
of  steering  gear,  but  it  is  doubtful  if 
ever  a  vessel  was  called  upon  to  make 
the  sort  of  voyage  which  the  Pelican 
still  had  before  her  under  such  condi- 
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tions,  for,  mind  you,  she  had  on  board 
stores  for  all  the  Hudson's  Bay  Com- 
pany posts  which  must  \be  delivered) 
somehow   or  other. 

The  harbor  at  Fort  Churchill  is  not 
difficult  provided  one  keeps  clear  of  the 
shoals,  and  this  was  managed  by  Cap- 
tain Smith  without  mishap.  Then  came 
York  Roads  where  the  cargo  is  carried 
ashore  in  lighters  from  several  miles  off 
the  coast.  This,  of  course,  was  a  simple 
matter  as  likewise  was  the  return  voyage 
across  Hudson  Bay,  although,  to  be  sure, 
it  is  not  the  easiest  thing  in  the  world 
to  work  a  ship  which  can  only  be  steered 
when  she  feels  like  it  through  floe  ice 
and  around  drifting  bergs. 

Off  Nottingham  Island  in  Hudson 
Straits  the  heavy  ice  pack  was  again 
encountered  coming  down  out  of  Fox 
Channel  before  a  westerly  gale.  Only  a 
few  miles  away  to  the  southward  lay 
Eric  Cove  where  a  new  post  had  been 
established  on  the  outwardbound  voyage, 
but  the  ship  drove  helplessly  past  to 
the  eastward  for  a  whole  day  in  the 
grip  of  the  relentless  floe.  The  fol- 
lowing morning  she  was  freed  from  the 
ice,  when,  to  the  surprise  of  all  hands, 
Captain  Smith  started  to  thrash  back 
against  the  towering  sea  and  head  wind 
to  Eric  Cove,  "just  to  see  how  Parsons 
was  getting  along  in  his  new  home."  As 
one  of  the  officers  put  it,  "We  couldn't 
have  gone  back  to  England  without 
dropping  in  to  wish  him  luck." 

A  whole  day  was  consumed  in  work- 
ing the  ship  out  of  Eric  Cove,  although 
the  harbor  presents  no  difficulties  to  nav- 
igation. "We  used  up  more  steam," 
said  "Mac,"  the  second  mate,  "in  haul- 
ing that  old  spar  back  and  forth  across 
her  stern  than  we  did  going  ahead  on 
the  engines." 

On   the   night   following   the   second 


day  after  this,  Akpatok  Island  was  sight- 
ed in  Ungava  Bay,  and  the  Pelican,  ap- 
parently recognizing  an  old  landmark, 
57awed  off  and  made  a  line  for  the  head 
of  the  Bay  where  Fort  Chimo  is  sit- 
uated. Being  in  a  hurry  she  took  a 
short  cut  past  the  west  end  of  the  island 
which  had  always  been  carefully  avoided 
before  on  account  of  numerous  rocks  and 
shoals,  but  with  the  northerly  gale  and 
her  crippled  steering  apparatus  there  was 
nothing  for  it  but  let  her  drive  and 
take  a  chance. 

The  lookout  was  doubled  and  men 
were  stationed  to  handle  the  head-sails 
and  spanker  in  a  hurry,  for  they  were 
ipractically  steering  her  by  the  sails. 
Small  islands  and  reefs  with  the  sea 
crashing  over  them  appeared  time  and 
again  on  either  side,  and  sometimes  all 
hands  would  stand  a  moment  tense,  ex- 
pecting the  shock  of  impact;  but 
through  some  superhuman  intelligence 
(or  by  blind  fate)  the  old  ship  picked 
her  way  through  and  the  next  morning 
dawned  cloudless  and  calm  with  the  open 
waters  of  Ungava  Bay  spread  out  ahead. 
So  the  all-important  supplies  were  land- 
ed at  Fort  Chimo  and  also  at  the 
George's  River  post — where  there  is  a 
rise  and  fall  of  seventy  feet  in  the  tide, 
and  the  ship  drops  down  out  of  sight 
between  the  river  banks  at  low  water. 

Another  battle  with  the  ice  off  Cape 
Chidley  and  Captain  Smith  gratefully 
saw  the  open  Atlantic  lying  before  him. 
After  the  struggles  of  the  last  two 
months  the  deep  water  voyage  to  St. 
John's  was  a  simple  matter,  but  it  was 
not  until  late  December  that  the  bat- 
tered and  dauntless  old  bark  steamed  in 
past  Signal  Hill,  disdaining  the  assist- 
ance of  a  tug,  and  let  go  her  anchor  in 
the  sheltered  waters  of  St.  John's  Har- 
bor. 


THE  BULL  TER- 
RIER 

By  WILLIAMS  HAYNES 

A   Breed   Which   Has    Won   a 
Well  Deserved  Popularity 
in  Spite  of  Wide-Spread 
Prejudice 

T  is  bitterly  true  that  you  might 
just  as  well  go  off  to  some  secluded 
spot  and  ignominiously  hang  a  dog 
as  to  give  him  a  bad  name.  The 
bull  terrier  has  had  a  bad  name, 
and  the  mere  detail  that  he  does 
not  deserve  it  at  all  makes  not  the  least 
difference  in  the  world. 

Twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago,  the 
"white  'un" — as  he  was  called  in  com- 
parison with  his  rival,  the  "black  'un," 
or  the  black  and  tan  Manchester  terrier 
— was  in  a  very  fair  way  of  making  a 
great  name  for  himself.  He  had  sterling 
inherent  qualities.  Dame  Fashion  smiled 
on  him.  The  future  of  the  breed  seemed 
assured.  But  a  "bad  name"  dangled  be- 
hind him,  like  a  can  tied  by  some  bad 
boys  on  a  cur's  tail.  Just  as  an  on- 
looker sees  the  tin  can  before  he  does 
the  tormented  pup,  so  the  bull  terrier's 
undeserved  bad  name  eclipsed  the  breed's 
good  qualities. 

The  world   in  general,   and  nice  old 
ladies  in  particular  (not  that  I  am  preju- 
diced against  nice  old  ladies,  for  I  know 
several  who  are  very  nice  in- 
deed)   have  some  weird  ideas 
about  dogs.     One  of  their  pet 
theories  is  that  any  dog  who 
has    "bull"    in    his    name    is   a 
savage,    ugly,    faithless    brute 
fit     only     to     associate     with 
stable     boys,     corner     loafers, 
prize   fighters,   and   downright 

thugs.  ATTLEBORO 

This  is  undoubtedly  a  mem-  baron 


ATTENTION 

ory  of  the  days  of  bull  baiting,  that  very 
barbarous  sport  once  upon  a  time  relished 
by  our  English  forefathers.  It  is  quite 
true,  and  it  can  be  proved,  that  in  the 
veins  of  the  English  bulldog  and  the 
English  bull  terrier  flows  the  blood  of 
dogs  who,  three  centuries  ago,  did  bait 
bulls.  It  is  equally  true,  and  some  go 
to  considerable  pains  to  prove  it,  that 
many  of  us  are  descendants  of  the  gen- 
tlemen who  enjoyed  watching  bull  bait- 
ing. That  is,  of  course,  very  shocking, 
but  we  console  ourselves  by  thinking  of 
the  wonderful  improvement  made  by  the 
human  race  since  those  dark  days.  Why 
do  we  give  the  dogs  no  credit  for  im- 
provement? 

The  sporting  instincts  of  our  English 
forefathers  were  not  in  themselves  bad. 
They  admired  strength  and  skill ;  they 
loved  the  chance  of  battle ;  they  glorified 
determination   and  courage.     These  are 
all  prime  requisites  in  the  good  sports- 
man of  nineteen  hundred  and  now,   as 
they  were  in  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
and  then.     The  great  difference  is  that 
we  no  longer  sic  a  plucky  lit- 
tle dog  at  a  big,   strong,   en- 
raged   bull    in    order    to    see 
these    admirable    traits    in    ac- 
tion.    Our  sportsmanship  has 
grown   and   developed.      It   is 
better    in    act    and    higher    in 
ideal. 

So  it  is  with  the  dogs. 
They  are  still  strong  and 
game   but,    if   I   may  use   the 
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expression,  their  ideals  are  higher.  They 
are  no  more  like  their  bull-baiting,  bad- 
ger-drawing, rat-killing-against-time  an- 
cestors than  we  are  the  same  sort  of  men 
as  the  hard  drinking,  heavy  betting, 
swaggering  sparks  of  the  Restoration. 

A  good  big  share  of  the  blame  for  the 
bad  connotation  of  the  word  "bull," 
when  linked  to  a  breed  of  dogs,  must  rest 
upon  the  shoulders  of  the  gentlemen  of 
the  press.  Have  you  ever  noticed  that 
it  is  always  a  bulldog,  or  a  bull  terrier, 
or  a  "brindle  bull/'  or  a  "Boston  bull" 
who  gets  his  name  in  the  papers?  They 
are  the  only  breeds  recognized  by  re- 
porters, and  two  of  them  are  not  recog- 
nized by  the  Stud  Book.  The  last  two, 
"brindle  bull"  and  "Boston  bull,"  are 
misnomers.  If,  however,  a  dog  goes  mad 
and  bites  half  the  community,  it  is  sure 
to  be  some  kind  of  a  "bull."  If  a  dog 
turns  traitor  and  attacks  his  master's 
wife,  it  is  always  a  "bull"  of  some  va- 
riety. As  the  bad  dogs,  like  bad  men 
and  women,  get  into  print  more  often 
than  the  good  ones,  the  popular  opinion 
of  "bull"  dogs  is  pretty  low. 

Moreover,  there  is  still  another  reason 
for  the  bull  terrier's  bad  name.  This  is 
the  pit  dog.  The  so-called  sport  of  dog 
fighting  is   an  ancient  re]:c  of  sporting 
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barbarism  that  has  persisted.  It  flourishes 
nocturnally  in  the  cellars  of  low  dives 
and  in  out-of-way,  deserted  barns  in  some 
parts  of  this  country  and  Canada.  It 
is  not,  heaven  be  thanked,  a  very  popu- 
lar pastime,  nor  are  its  devotees  men  we 
should  care  to  call  representative  mem- 
bers of  the  community.  It  does,  how- 
ever, actually  exist. 

The  dogs  that  fight  in  the  pit  are  a 
thick-set,  square-headed,  brindle-marked, 
cross-bred  edition  of  the  English  bull  ter- 
rier. About  seventy  per  cent  of  their 
blood  is  bull  terrier,  but  they  have  been 
crossed  with  bulldog  and  various  fight- 
ing terriers  of  more  than  doubtful  pedi- 
grees. Time  and  again  the  supporters 
of  these  nondescripts  have  tried  to  have 
them  admitted  into  the  American  Kennel 
Club  Stud  Book.  The  A.  K.  C.  has  al- 
ways closed  the  registration  records  to 
them,  and  very  rightly,  for  on  the  usu- 
ally accepted  definition  of  a  breed  they 
could  not  be  recognized.  The  type  is  not 
established,  and  they  do  not  breed  true. 

These  pit  dogs,  or  American  bull  ter- 
riers, or  brindle  bull  terriers,  or  whatever 
name  you  choose,  are  miles  away  from 
the  pure  bred  English  bull  terrier  in 
both  looks  and  disposition.  Their  heads 
are  square  and  blocky;  their  make-up  is 
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cloddy;  their  shoulders  are  heavy,  and 
their  front  legs  apt  to  be  slightly  bowed. 
They  are  always  more  or  less  heavily 
marked  with  brindle,  smut,  or  even  tan 
on  black.  In  disposition  they  are  a  sort 
of  canine  Dr.  Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde.  To 
people  they  are  kindly,  affectionate, 
faithful;  to  dogs  they  are  a  curse  and  a 
terror.  They  make  perfect  pals,  but 
they  are  inborn  scrappers.  How  this  pit 
dog  could  ever  become  confused  with 
the  real  bull  terrier  is  a  strange  mys- 
tery, but  with  most  Americans  the  two 
are  jumbled  up  into  one,  and  the  bull 
terrier's  bad  name  has  been  tied  to  him 
the  more  securely. 

We  seem  to  have  approached  the  bull 
terrier  crab  fashion,  telling  what  he  is 
not  and  how  he  does  not  look  and  be- 
have before  describing  himself.  I  am 
sure  this  is  best,  for  so  many,  many  peo- 
ple think  only  of  him  as  he  is  not  that 
this  point  ought  to  be  very  carefully  set 
right.     But  now  for  him  as  he  is ! 

The  bull  terrier  is  really  a  dog  of 
marked  individuality  in  appearance.  He 
is  quite  different  from  all  terriers,  and 
it  is  indeed  hard  to  see  how  anyone  could 
ever  confuse  him  with  other  varieties. 

In  the  first  place,  his  nickname,  as  is 
usually  the  case,  fits  him  like  a  glove. 


He  is  really  the  "white  'un,"  for  his 
color  is  pure  white,  snow  white  and 
without  markings.  True,  a  dog  of  very 
exceptional  physical  excellencies  may 
sometimes  win  prizes  in  spite  of  a  small 
ring  about  an  eye  or  a  tiny  round  spot 
or  two,  but  these  are  not  considered 
beauty  spots,  and  any  color  save  light 
lemon  will,  with  the  best  judges,  put 
its  bearer  completely  out  of  the  run- 
ning. It  was  not  always  so,  for  the 
immaculate  white  jacket  is  an  acquired 
beauty,  which  the  breed  owes  to  years 
of  careful  breeding.  Originally,  there 
were  plenty  of  brindles,  but  the  colored 
coats  were  discarded  long  since  for  the 
snowy  one  that  is  now  a  hall-mark  of 
the  thoroughbred.  The  only  other 
white  terrier  is  the  game,  little,  wire- 
coated  West  Highlander,  who  looks 
about  as  much  like  a  bull  terrier  as  an 
aeroplane  does  like  a  submarine. 

Another  distinctive  feature  of  the  bull 
terrier  is  his  weight.  This  may  vary 
considerably ;  in  fact,  the  leeway  of  from 
twenty  to  fifty-five  pounds  is  more  than 
is  allowed  to  any  other  terrier  breed. 
Some  giants  will  be  as  big  as  a  pointer, 
and  at  the  other  extreme  will  be  seen 
small  ones  not  bigger  than  an  Irish 
terrier.     An  average  is  struck,  however, 
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and  bull  terrier  size  is,  as  a  rule,  some- 
what bigger  than  half  way  between  an 
Airedale  and  a  fox  terrier. 

His  tail  is  still  another  point  in  which 
our  dog  differs  from  the  other  terriers. 
He  has  what  is  known  in  fanciers' 
phraseology  as  a  "sting  tail,"  so  called 
because  it  is  straight,  smooth,  and  tapers 
to  a  point,  suggestive  of  a  wasp's  sting. 
This  tail  is  carried  not  gaily  erect,  but 
straight  out  behind,  on  a  line  not  higher 
than   his   back.     A  tail   that  curves  up 


dale,  Irish  and  Welsh  terriers  all  have 
heads  so  nearly  alike  that  those  elusive 
details  that  make  up  what  we  call  the 
"type"  of  each  breed  cause  trouble  even 
to  those  who  know  and  love  these  varie- 
ties well.  This  fact  was  amusingly 
proved  once  by  a  photographer  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  sporting  maga- 
zines. He  cut  the  bodies  off  some  ter- 
rier photographs  and  had  the  time  of 
his  life  laughing  at  the  mistakes  his 
doggy  friends  made  in  guessing  the  breed 
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ever  so  slightly  is  a  bad  fault,  while  one 
that  sickles  over  the  back,  beagle  fashion, 
is  a  horror  to  any  judge.  The  tail  is 
uncut,  but  Art  is  sometimes  called  upon 
to  assist  Nature  by  means  of  sandpaper, 
used  to  shorten  the  hair  and  produce 
that  evenly  tapering,  sting  effect.  The 
"sting  tail"  is  carried  by  but  one  other 
terrier,  the  black  and  tan  Manchester, 
who,  by  the  way,  is  most  like  the  "white 
'un" — sort  of  a  dark-colored,  smaller 
brother  he  is. 

Just  as  we  recognize  persons  by  their 
faces,  so  we  are  accustomed  to  distin 
guish  a  dog's  breed  by  his  head,  and 
among  the  terriers  none  has  a  head  more 
individual  in  outline,  detail,  and  expres- 
sion  than  the  bull  terrier.     Fox,  Aire- ' 


of  the  head.  He  caught  all  sorts  of 
fanciers  from  gray  headed  veterans  to 
young  novices  and  had  no  end  of  sport 
out  of  our  discomfiture. 

But  the  bull  terrier  is  different,  and 
once  you  know  him  you  would  never 
even  in  a  photograph  mistake  his  head. 
It  is  a  wedge-shaped  head,  flat  and 
tapering  evenly  on  all  sides  to  the  nose. 
The  skull  is  level,  broad  at  top,  and 
quite  without  "stop,"  as  the  indentation 
between  the  eyes  is  called  This,  sup- 
ported underneath  by  the  strong  lower 
jaw,  gives  the  wedge  look  in  profile, 
while  the  well  filled  up  fore  face  and  the 
invisible  cheek  bones  produce  the  same 
effect,  when  he  is  viewed  from  the  front. 
This  wedge-look  is  carried  right  out  to 
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the  big,  black  nose,  and  any  snippiness 
in  muzzle  is  a  fault. 

The  head,  which  should  impress  you 
strongly  with  its  strength  and  length  of 
jaw,  is  topped  off  with  cropped  ears.  A 
neatly  cut,  perfectly  erect  ear  adds  a 
great  deal  to  the  appearance  of  the  dog, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  anti- 
cropping  law  in  effect  in  England  has 
seriously  affected  the  popularity  of  the 
breed  over  there.  The  lips  ought  to  be 
thin  and  tight,  just  sufficient  to  cover 
the  big,  white,  even  teeth. 

The  eyes  of  the  thoroughbred  bull  ter- 
rier are  also  unique.  They  are  small, 
black,  set  close  together,  and  oblique. 
His  bead-like,  Chinese  eyes  give  him  a 
peculiarly  attractive  expression,  a  some- 
what incongruous  mixture  of  wisdom 
and  wickedness. 

The  bull  terrier  has  a  deep,  broad 
chest,  which  makes  his  "front"  wider 
than  in  other  terriers.  His  shoulders, 
however,  should  not  be  loose,  for  while 
wide  in  front  he  stands  on  his  forelegs, 
not,  like  the  bulldog,  between  them.  His 
front  legs  should  be  straight  and  strong. 
His  shoulders  must  be  muscular  with- 
out being  "loaded"  and  should  be  slop- 
ing. His  hindquarters  are  well  devel- 
oped muscularly,  long,  and  with  straight, 
low-set  hocks.  He  must  stand  firmly  on 
sound,  well-knuckled  feet.  His  back 
ought  to  be  short,  and  his  brisket  deep 
and  well  ribbed  up.  A  long,  sway  back 
or  one  that  inclines  to  roach  is  a  sign 
of  weakness,  as  is  a  flat-sided  body.  His 
color,  as  we  have  seen,  is  pure  white, 
and  his  coat  is  short,  smooth,  harsh  to 
the  touch,  and  with  a  peculiar  glossy 
luster. 

To  sum  up,  a  bull  terrier  is  a  solidly 
built  but  symmetrical  and  active  dog. 
He  is  lively  in  disposition  and  quick  in 
his  movements.  He  is  always  alert,  and 
you  feel  quite  sure  that  nothing  from  a 
stray  cat  to  a  motor  truck  misses  his  at- 
tention. He  is  very  far  from  the  typical 
bull  terrier  of  picture  and  story,  who  is 
usually  supposed  to  be  everlastingly  tug- 
ging at  the  end  of  a  heavy  chain,  or 
slinking  along  at  the  heels  of  a  master 
only  one  degree  a  worse  blackguard  than 
the  dog  himself. 

The  true  disposition  of  the  real  Eng- 
lish bull  terrier  is  as  little  understood  as 


his  looks.  He  is  a  real  terrier,  quick, 
lively,  affectionate,  faithful  to  any  end. 
He  does  not  spend  his  time  looking  for 
dogs  to  fight — in  fact,  he  is  a  much 
more  peaceable  canine  citizen  than  some 
of  his  relatives  in  the  terrier  family. 
He  is  a  splendid  pal  for  man  or  boy,  and 
he  makes  an  excellent  dog  to  have  in  a 
household  with  young  children,  for  he  is 
not  snappish  and  his  temper  is  long  suf- 
fering. 

As  a  guard  he  is  seldom  equalled,  for 
he  has  brains  enough  to  recognize  friend 
from  foe,  size  enough  to  be  formidable, 
and  pluck  to  spare.  In  fact,  his  cour- 
age is  almost  a  proverb,  and  it  is  the  one 
popular  superstition  about  him  that  is  ab- 
solutely true. 

Hope  for  the  Future 

Good  to  look  upon,  possessed  of  com- 
panionable qualities,  intelligent,  and 
dead  game,  it  is  a  wonder  to  his  friends 
that  the  bull  terrier  is  not  the  most  popu- 
lar dog  in  all  the  Stud  Book.  He  is 
hardly  that,  but  as  he  has  the  happy 
knack  of  holding  fast  to  his  friends  the 
number  of  his  devotees  constantly  in- 
creases, and  to-day  there  are  more  good 
bull  terriers  and  more  staunch  bull  ter- 
rier fanciers  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic 
than  in  all  the  rest  of  the  world. 

If  one  wants  a  dead  game  and  devoted 
four-footed  friend,  let  him  get  a  thor- 
oughbred "white  W"  If  he  is  buy- 
ing a  puppy,  let  him  pick  out  a  husky 
youngster  with  a  flat  skull,  correct  eyes, 
short,  low-set  tail,  and  well-cropped 
ears.  Buying  a  pup  is  more  or  less  like 
fishing  a  package  out  of  a  grab-bag,  but 
these  four  are  salient  points  which  will 
be  possessed  by  all  bull  terrier  babies 
who,  from  an  external,  physical  point 
of  view  will  be  worth  their  milk  and 
dog  biscuits. 

It  is  usually  best,  if  one  is  looking 
for  a  house  dog,  to  buy  a  puppy,  and  this 
is  particularly  true  in  bull  terriers. 
Those  who  hold  the  popular  opinion  of 
these  dog's  disposition  may  feel  inclined 
to  sniff  when  they  read  that  a  bull 
terrier  is  a  sensitive  dog,  but  those  who 
know  the  breed  well  know  that  this  is, 
true.  Therefore,  a  great  deal  depends 
upon  their  upbringing. 
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A  bull  terrier  pup  is  a 
bright,  rather  homely,  but  re- 
markably winning  little  cus- 
tomer. He  will  get  into  all 
sorts  of  trouble  and  mischief 
■ — just  like  any  other  healthy 
youngster.  When  he  is  six 
months  old  he  begins  to  sit  up 
and  take  notice,  and  his  train- 
ing should  seriously  start.  If  he  trans- 
gresses any  of  the  dog's  code  of  ethics, 
correct  him  and  see  that  he  sins  no  more. 
He  must  be  house  broken  and  taught  to 
stick  "to  heel"  on  the  streets.  If  he 
chases  Miss  Tabby — as  he  most  surely 
will  —  restrain  his  ardor  gently,  but 
firmly;  and  let  him  understand  that  he 
must  live  at  peace  with  all  neighbors 
human,  canine,  and  feline.  Properly 
trained,  and  he  is  so  clever  that  this  is 
an  easy  task,  he  makes  a  most  desir- 
able   pal,    but    his    training    should    be 


done  during  his  young  days. 
One  ambitious  to  own  a 
strong  kennel  of  "white  'uns" 
cannot  do  better  than  to  buy 
a  couple  of  good,  sound,  young 
bitches  and  make  haste  slowly, 
by  breeding  his  own  stock. 
Select  bitches  about  three 
years  old,  proven  mothers, 
bred  from  the  best  stock,  and  if  possible 
individuals  good  enough  to  have  won  at 
the  shows.  Mate  them  to  the  proper 
sires — well-bred  winners — and  one  has 
made  the  soundest  possible  start  along 
the  way  toward  a  winning,  profitable 
kennel.  Of  course,  it  is  easy  to  buy  a 
string  of  winners,  but  anyone  can  do 
that,  while  only  a  wise  and  patient  fan- 
cier can  breed  them.  But  breeding 
your  winners  is  a  hundred  fold  more 
satisfying  and  many  times  as  much 
fun. 


HOW  TO  CAST  THE  FLOATING 

FLY 

By  SAMUEL  G.  CAMP 

Practical  Hints  for  Fishermen    Upon   the  Art   of  Rod-and-Line 

Handling 


r         ||  \  HE    sportsman    who    has 

fished  only  with  the  wet 
fly  may  rest  assured  that 
should  he  take  up  dry  fly 
fishing  he  will  discover  a 
renewed  interest  in  the 
sport  of  fly-fishing  for  trout,  which,  per- 
haps, through  custom,  may  have  lost 
something  of  its  former  charm.  More- 
over, in  dry-fly  fishing  he  will  find  a 
sport  of  such  wide  scope  that,  it  is  safe 
to  say,  he  will  never  consider  himself 
other  than  a  beginner  in  the  art.  For 
the  scientifically  inclined  sportsman — the 
man  who  chronically  seeks  to  know  the 
"reason  why" — it  is  difficult  to  name  any 
outdoor  recreation  which  would  prove 
more  to  his  liking  or  more  worthy  of  se- 
rious research  and  study  in  its  various 
branches,  particularly  that  dealing  with 
the  entomology  of  the  trout  stream. 

Almost  every  book  on  angling  contains 
a  more  or  less  understandable  treatise  on 
fly-casting,  and  it  is  only  for  the  benefit 
of  the  virtual  beginner  at  fly-fishing  for 
trout,  and  further  with  a  view  to  com- 
pleteness and  the  emphasizing  of  certain 
points  which  even  the  old-hand  is  prone 
to  forget  or  possibly  neglect  through 
carelessness,  that  the  following  brief  ex- 
planation is  incorporated  here.  Essen- 
tially, casting  the  floating  fly  differs  little 
from  the  manner  of  casting  the  sunken 
fly;  in  detail,  however,  the  difference  is 
very  great. 

Casting  the  floating  fly  divides  natu- 
rally into  two  quite  distinct  phases ;  first, 
the  actual  cast  which  places  the  fly, 
cocked  and  floating,  upon  the  surface  of 
the  stream ;  second,  the  subsequent  ma- 
nipulation of  the  fly  in  such  a  manner 


that  its  action  approximates  with  all  pos- 
sible fidelity  the  action  of  the  natural  fly 
— the  fly  must  float  in  the  exact  manner 
of  the  natural  fly  under  like  circum- 
stances. Granting  judicious  selection  of 
the  fly  in  the  first  instance  and  some  skill 
and  finesse  in  placing  it,  it  is  with  the 
correct  action  of  the  fly — after  all  the 
most  important  thing  in  the  whole  art  of 
dry-fly  fishing — that  the  sportsman  has 
chiefly  to  deal,  and  the  dealing  is  not 
always  of  the  easiest. 

It  should  go  without  saying  that  prop- 
erly and  effectively  to  cast  and  fish  the 
floating  fly  it  is  essential  that  the  tackle 
be  correctly  assembled.  In  this  regard  I 
believe  the  point  most  in  need  of  empha- 
sis is  the  question  of  the  right  way  to  fit 
the  reel  to  the  rod ;  that  this  should  be 
done  so  that  the  reel  is  underneath  the 
rod  with  its  handle  to  the  right  (in  the 
case  of  the  right-handed  caster)  is  in  my 
experience  the  only  satisfactory  and  thor- 
oughly efficient  way.  With  the  reel  thus 
placed  it  is  never  necessary,  when  playing 
a  fish,  to  turn  the  rod  over  so  that  the 
reel  is  above,  as  in  the  case  when  the  reel 
is  fitted  to  the  rod  with  the  handle  to 
the  left.  After  a  fish  is  struck,  if  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  use  the  reel,  the  rod 
is  simply  shifted  to  the  left  hand — with- 
out the  awkward  necessity  of  turning  it 
over  to  bring  the  reel  on  top — and  the 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  fall  naturally 
upon  the  handle  of  the  reel. 

Of  the  English  books  on  the  subject 
of  dry-fly  fishing  I  have  seen  only  those 
of  Mr.  Halford.  In  "Dry  Fly  Fishing," 
by  this  author,  the  cut  illustrating  the- 
proper  grip  of  the  rod  shows  the  reel 
rigged    underneath    the    rod    with    its 
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handle  to  the  left,  and  this  is  the  method 
advised  by  the  author.  It  may  be  said 
with  certainty  that  this  manner  of  as- 
sembling rod  and  reel  is  not  sanctioned 
by  the  majority  of  American  fly- fisher- 
men. 

The  manner  of  casting  a  fly  is  best 
described  by  an  explanation  of  the  over- 
head cast — the  typical  cast,  although  by 
no  means  the  one  exclusively  used  in  fly- 
fishing, and  in  dry-fly  fishing,  for  rea- 
sons stated  below,  a  cast  which  is  used 
only  when  the  horizontal  cast  is  for  any 
reason  rendered  difficult.  Having  as- 
sembled rod,  reel,  line,  leader,  and  fly, 
using  the  knots  shown  in  the  July  num- 
ber of  this  magazine,  and  taking  pains  to 
see  that  the  leader,  before  bending  on  the 
fly  and  attaching  to  the  line,  has  been 
previously  well  softened  by  soaking  in 
the  leader  box,  proceed  to  make  the  over- 
head cast  as  follows. 

The     Overhead     Cast 

In  the  case  of  the  beginner  at  fly  cast- 
ing, the  first  practice  casting  may  best  be 
done  casting  downstream,  as  the  current 
will  help  to  straighten  out  the  line  and 
leader.  Two  distinct  motions  constitute 
the  complete  overhead  cast ;  first  the  back 
cast,  which  throws  the  line  behind  the 
caster,  then  the  forward  cast,  which  re- 
turns it  in  the  desired  direction.  Fifteen 
or  twenty  feet  is  enough  line  to  use  for 
the  first  practice  casting.  The  right  hand 
should  grip  the  rod  firmly  with  the 
thumb  extended  along  the  upper  surface 
of  the  handgrasp — this  is  the  only  proper 
grip  of  the  rod  and  is  a  distinct  factor 
for  accuracy  in  placing  the  fly,  and  also 
tends  to  make  the  caster  use  his  wrist. 
Good  casting  results  only  from  utilizing 
the  elasticity  of  the  rod ;  the  casting 
power  of  the  rod  is  brought  into  play  in 
one  way  only — by  using  the  wrist  in 
casting.     Keep  the  elbow  low. 

In  the  back  cast  swing  the  rod  smartly 
up  to  a  position  but  slightly  beyond  the 
vertical  and  inclined  a  little  toward  the 
right  so  that  the  line,  when  passing  to 
the  rear,  or  returning,  will  not  tend  to 
strike  the  rod.  In  the  back  cast  throw 
the  line  up  in  order  that  there  may  be  no 
possibility  of  its  falling  upon  the  water 
behind  you — a  high  back  cast  is  very  es- 


sential. Lift  the  line  from  the  water 
quickly  and  neatly.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  carry  the  rod  too  far  back — only 
a  little  beyond  the  perpendicular — as  this 
will  inevitably  result  in  loss  of  control 
over  the  line. 

When    to    Start    the    Cast 

Instantaneous  photography  has  conclu- 
sively proved  the  fallacy  of  the  orthodox 
advice  of  the  older  school  of  angling 
writers  to  "wait  for  the  line  to  straighten 
out  behind  you"  before  starting  the  for- 
ward cast.  This  fact  was  noted  some 
time  ago  in  a  short  paper  in  one  of  the 
outdoor  periodicals  and  the  writer  at 
once  proceeded  to  verify  it — since  which 
time  I  have  often  seen  in  print  the  old, 
familiar  warning  to  the  novice  stated 
above.  However,  it  is  now  generally  rec- 
ognized by  well-informed  anglers  that 
when  casting  any  fair  length  of  line  there 
is  a  considerable  loop  of  line  and  leader 
which  straightens  out  only  after  the  for- 
ward cast  has  been  started ;  that,  in  fact, 
the  right  time  to  begin  the  forward  mo- 
tion of  the  rod  is  when  the  line  first  be- 
gins to  pull  noticeably  on  the  tip  of  the 
rod — a  psychological  moment  soon  read- 
ily recognized  after  a  little  practice.  To 
avoid  weakening  the  leader  by  whipping, 
or  in  rare  instances  snapping  off  the  fly, 
the  forward  cast  should  not  be  started 
too  forcefully. 

Start  the  forward  motion  of  the  rod, 
then,  when  the  line,  having  passed  to 
the  rear,  begins  to  pull  back  on  the  rod- 
tip,  and  carry  the  rod  forward  and  down 
with  increasing  speed,  stopping  the  rod 
when  it  is  a  little  over  parallel  with  the 
water.  Before  beginning  another  back 
cast  be  careful  to  reel  or  strip  in  any 
slack  line.  The  beginner  should  con- 
centrate on  casting  accurately  and  deli- 
cately; ability  to  cover  average  fishing 
distances  is  soon  gained  without  much 
conscious  effort  to  that  end.  As  for  ac- 
curacy, the  dry-fly  man  cannot  possibly 
overrate  its  importance  or  more  profit- 
ably seek  to  perfect  himself  in  any  other 
branch  of  the  sport.  Particularly  when 
casting  to  a  rising  fish,  other  things  be- 
ing equal,  everything  depends  upon  ac- 
curacy. 

At  this  point  it  seems  best  to  note  the 
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matter  of  the  use  of  the  left  hand  in  fly- 
casting  for  the  purpose  of  controlling 
the  rendition  and  retrieve  of  the  line 
while  casting,  playing  a  trout,  or  floating 
a  dry  fly.  In  brief,  the  caster  should 
control  the  line,  practically  at  all  times, 
by  holding  it  in  his  left  hand,  as  it  comes 
from  the  reel,  stripping  in  the  line 
through  the  guides  of  the  rod  when  it 
should  be  shortened,  or  allowing  it  to 
run  out  through  the  fingers  when  a 
longer  line  is  needed  in  casting  or  when 
giving  line  to  a  hooked  fish. 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  left 
hand,  when  used  in  this  manner,  need 
not  be  held  in  an  awkward  position ;  that 
is,  close  up  to  the  reel,  but  may  be  held 
in  a  natural  way  at  about  the  waist- 
line ;  it  is  simply  a  matter  of  the  length 
of  the  loop  of  line  drawn  out  by  the  left 
hand  between  the  reel  and  the  first  guide 
of  the  rod.  When  this  loop  for  any 
reason  becomes  so  long  that  there  may  be 
a  possibility  of  fouling,  it  may  be  taken 
care  of  by  shifting  the  rod  to  the  left 
hand,  clipping  the  line  to  the  handgrasp 
of  the  rod  beneath  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  and  winding  up  the  superflu- 
ous slack  line. 

The  beginner  should  accustom  himself 
to  handling  the  line  in  this  way  when 
first  learning  the  use  of  the  fly-rod ;  later 


it  will  be  all  the  more  difficult  to  mas- 
ter since  at  the  same  time  he  will  be 
under  the  necessity  of  correcting  other 
casting  habits  which  may  have  become 
almost  second  nature.  Further  reference 
to  this  manner  of  manipulating  the  line 
— a  most  important  factor  in  effective 
fly  casting  and  fishing — will  be  found  in 
connection  with  various  subjects  such  as 
playing  and  landing  a  trout,  methods  of 
preventing  drag,  and  so  on ;  in  fact,  in 
one  way  or  another  the  method  is  essen- 
tially a  part  of  practically  every  phase 
of  the  purely  manual  side  of  dry-  or  wet- 
fly  fishing. 

It  has  been  noted  above  that  the  over- 
head cast,  although  the  typical  cast  and 
the  one,  by  the  way,  with  which  the 
greatest  accuracy  and  distance  may  be  at- 
tained, is  less  used  in  dry-fly  fishing  than 
the  horizontal;  in  the  latter  the  rod,  in 
the  back  and  forward  casts,  moves  in  a 
plane  about  parallel  with  the  water.  The 
reason  for  this  preference  is  a  very  real 
and  practical  one,  although  difficult  to 
explain  in  detail;  the  fact  of  the  matter 
is,  however,  that  the  horizontal  cast  is 
far  more  apt  to  cock  the  fly — to  place  it 
upon  the  surface  of  the  stream  with  its 
wings  upright  and  not  floating  on  its  side 
— than  is  the  overhead.  The  overhead 
cast  seems  to  pitch  the  fly  into  the  water. 
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WHERE  DOWNSTREAM   FISHING  HAS 
ADVANTAGES 

The  reader  should  carefully  note  the 
above  point  and,  wherever  it  may  be 
possible,  always  employ  the  horizontal 
cast.  It  would  not  do  to  say  that  every 
trout  would  refuse  to  rise  to  the  fly  when 
floating  down  on  its  side  —  although  I 
have  seen  the  statement  made  to  that 
effect;  but  with  shy  fish  the  probability 
of  a  rise  to  the  correctly  cocked  and  float- 
ing fly  is  greater  than  to  the  fly  coming 
down  upset.  Cocking  the  fly  is  a  mat- 
ter— apart  from  the  known  advantage,of 
the  horizontal  cast — quite  beyond  the 
caster's  control. 

Where  there  is  smoothly  flowing 
water  with  little  chance  of  drag,  and 
little  if  any  wind,  if  the  fly  is  cast  with 
some  skill  it  will  float  properly  with 
wings  upright  more  often  than  not.  If 
the  horizontal  cast  cannot  be  used,  owing 
to  the  conformation  of  the  banks  or 
other  reasons,  the  caster  in  employing 
the  overhead  cast  should  direct  his  fly  at 
an  imaginary  point  in  the  air  some  two 


or  three  feet  directly  above 
the  spot  where  he  intends  to 
place  the  fly;  the  greater 
delicacy  in  delivering  the  fly 
resulting  from  this  will  tend 
to  multiply  the  chances  of 
cocking  the  fly. 

As  I  have  said,  the  hori- 
zontal cast  is  made  by  swing- 
ing the  rod,  in  the  back  and 
forward  casts,  in  a  plane 
parallel  with,  or  slightly 
above,  the  water.  The  back 
of  the  caster's  hand  should 
be  turned  toward  the  water, 
the  fingers  uppermost.  The 
attempt  to  cast  too  long  a 
line,  or  the  slightest  delay  in 
starting  the  forward  cast, 
will  cause  the  fly  to  fall  upon 
the  water  behind  you — a 
thing  to  be  religiously 
avoided. 

The  above  includes  the 
essential  details  of  the  first 
phase  of  casting  the  dry  fly 
—  the  actual  cast  which 
places  the  fly,  cocked  and 
floating,  upon  the  water  over 
a  trout  which  has  been 
seen  to  rise  or  where  the 
angler  may  have  reason  to  be- 
lieve a  fish  is  lying,  the  latter  being  more 
frequently  the  case  upon  American 
streams.  We  come  now  to  the  second 
phase  of  dry-fly  casting,  the  subsequent 
manipulation  of  the  fly  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  simulates  as  perfectly  as  possible 
the  action  of  the  natural  fly  floating  in  a 
like  position.  The  importance  of  simu- 
lating with  all  possible  fidelity  the  action 
of  the  natural  insect  has  previously  been 
emphasized ;  the  subject  is  one  of  very 
broad  application,  but  at  present  we  may 
note  merely  the  necessity  of  upstream 
casting. 

I  believe  that  printed  briefs  for  or 
against  up  or  downstream  fishing  with 
the  fly  are  wearisome  to  the  average  well- 
read  and  experienced  angler ;  wherefore 
brevity  in  discussing  this  point  seems  ad- 
visable. As  regards  wet-fly  fishing  any 
broad-minded  angler  willingly  concedes 
that  under  certain  conditions  it  is  best  to 
fish  the  stream  up  and  under  other  con- 
ditions to  fish  down.     The  dry-fly  man, 
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however,  has  no  option  in  the  matter; 
regardless  of  all  other  factors  for  up- 
stream fishing,  the  practical  fact  remains 
that  the  floating  fly  cannot  be  fished 
downstream,  for  when  thus  cast  it  is 
drowned  almost  at  once. 

But  even  if  this  were  not  the  case  the 
application  of  the  rule  of  exact  imitation 
of  nature  upon  which  dry-fly  fishing  is 
based  would  prove  the  method  of  cast- 
ing downstream  and  pulling  the  fly  up 
against  the  trend  of  the  current  wholly 
wrong.  Even  the  wet  fly  should  never 
be  fished  in  this  way.  Parenthetically, 
the  present  writer  has  always  recognized 
a  distinction  between  fishing  downstream 
and  casting  downstream ;  the  progress  of 
the  angler  may  be  with  the  direction  of 
the  current — always  most  advantageous 
upon  the  swift  and  rocky  mountain  trout 
stream — while  the  actual  casting  may  be 
cross-current,  a  very  efficient  way  of  fish- 
ing the  wet  fly  under  normal  conditions, 
or  upstream  and  slightly  across  if  desir- 
able.    When  upon  the  water  the  natural 
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insect  floats  downstream  as  the  current 
directs  it;  wherefore,  as  invariably  as 
may  be,  the  dry-fly  caster  should  cast  up- 
stream, allowing  the  fly  to  float  down 
toward  him  without  restraint  from  the 
line,  following  the  natural  trend  of  the 
current. 

Leaving  aside  for  later  discussion  the 
matter  of  drag,  a  state  of  affairs  wherein 
the  artificial  fly  tends  to  travel  at  an  un- 
natural rate  due  to  conflicting  currents  in 
the  stream  which  affect  line  and  fly  dif- 
ferently, and  also  passing  over  for  the 
moment  certain  other  points  more  or  less 
intimately  connected  with  the  advisabil- 
ity of  upstream  casting,  there  remains  for 
present  consideration  the  matter  of  false 
casting,  or  drying  the  fly. 

As  a  rule,  when  casting  a  fair  amount 
of  line,  the  fly  will  be  quite  free  from 
moisture  —  if  previously  well  water- 
proofed— when  the  angler  has  again 
lengthened  out  his  line  after  having  made 
a  cast  and  allowed  the  fly  to  float  down 
over  the  water  he  desired  to  cover.  Un- 
less the  fly  has  become  thor- 
oughly soaked  four  or  five 
false  casts  are  enough. 
These  should  be  made  as 
gently  as  possible  to  avoid 
whipping  the  fly;  the  con- 
stant casting  tends  to  shred 
the  wings,  and  if  this  results 
the  fly  loses  much  of  its  nat- 
ural appearance  and  is  more 
difficult  to  cock. 

The  longer  the  line  used 
when  drying  the  fly  the  les- 
ser number  of  false  casts  are 
necessary  to  dry  it.  But  it 
is  better  to  take  more  time, 
use  a  shorter  line  and  more 
casts,  and  endeavor  not  to 
whip  the  fly  out  of  shape. 
After  playing  and  landing  a 
fish  the  fly  will  be  thoroughly 
soaked  and  draggled.  Or- 
dinarily it  is  then  best  to  put 
up  a  new  fly;  if  this  seems 
unnecessary,  much  of  the 
water  can  be  removed  by 
holding  the  fly  close  to  the 
mouth  and  blowing  off  the 
moisture,  after  which  the 
wings  should  be  nursed  into 
their  original  form. 
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'HEN     the     morning 
dawned   upon  Alex- 
U      /u      /        a  n  d  e  r  '  s     visit     to 
\/  \f         Spruce     Hut    it 
W       W  dawned     chill     and 

gray,  with  a  hint  of 
a  northeast  wind  in  the  air.  Indian 
summer,  for  the  moment  at  least,  was 
turned  to  fall.  When  I  stood  in  the 
doorway  and  looked  across  the  gray  tree- 
tops  I  said  to  myself,  "Snow." 

When  Aleck  came  and  stood  there 
too  I  said  to  him,  "Snow." 

"You  don't  mean,"  exclaimed  he, 
"that  after  such  a  perfect  autumn  day  as 
yesterday  you  are  going  to  plunge  the 
country  at  once  into  winter?" 

"I  am,"  said  1,  "and  if  to-morrow 
morning,   with   the   ground  white  with 


the  first  good  tracking  snow  of  the  win- 
ter, you  do  not  agree  with  me  that  the 
change  has  beautified  this  neck  of  the 
woods  a  hundred-fold,  I  lose  my  faith  in 
vour  judgment,  or  at  least  in  your  can- 
dor." 

A  couple  of  old  newspapers  and  an 
armful  of  twigs  brought  in  the  night  be- 
fore produced  a  full-sized  fire  in  an  in- 
stant and  we  were  soon  in  the  activities 
of  putting  a  solid  breakfast  where  it 
would  do  the  most  good  for  the  day's 
work. 

That  day  we  were  going  out  with  our 
12-gauge  shotguns  to  get  whatever  might 
appear  in  the  way  of  game.  We,  and 
that  refers  particularly  to  my  guest, 
wanted  fresh  game  for  our  table,  though 
that  table  was  only  a  slab  with   four 
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stakes  driven   into   auger   holes  on    the 
under  side. 

Alexander  the  Great  knew  little  of 
weather  prognosticating.  It  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  one  who  never  sees  the 
horizon  from  one  day's  end  to  the  next 
can  learn  much  about  the  peculiarities 
ot  the  atmosphere.  But  this  Alexander 
was  great  enough  to  admit  that  he  knew 
nothing  about  such  things  as  he  did  know 
nothing  about,  in  which  he  was  greater 
than  many  of  us.  We  wore  heavy 
sweaters  under  our  hunting-coats  and 
dressed  as  if  a  wet  snow  were  already 
falling.  I  knew  what  that  leaden  sky 
and  the  northeast  wind  meant  at  that 
time  in  November. 

It  was  nine  o'clock  before  we  finally 
got  away  from  the  shanty  and  we  loaded 
our  guns  at  the  door  with  number  IV2 
chilled,  in  the  open,  and  number  4  in  the 
choked  barrels.  Game  comes  right  to 
the  door  at  Spruce  Hut. 

This  bit  of  woods,  though  easily  ac- 
cessible, is  such  a  tangle  and  so  precip- 
itous in  many  places  that  there  is  little 
danger  of  the  game  being  exterminated 
in  it.  The  lower,  swampy  portion  in 
the  middle  is  almost  impenetrable.  It  is 
a  tiny  jungle  through  which  one  cannot 
pass  in  a  wet  season,  though  when  dry 
weather  has  long  prevailed,  or  when  it  is 
frozen  solid,  one  can,  if  so  foolish  as  to 
wish  to,  get  through  the  mass  of  shrub 
evergreens  and  tangled  tree-tops  and 
vines. 

In  the  middle  of  this  mass  the  snow- 
shoe  rabbits  frolic  in  comparative  safety, 
their  runways  rarely  being  invaded  by 
any  form  of  enemy.  Into  the  swamp 
also  fly  partridges  when  the  hunter  per- 
sists in  following  them  until  their  pa- 
tience is  exhausted.  If  there  be  larger 
game,  and  I  do  not  say  there  is  none 
there,  it  hides  along  the  edges  of  the 
overhanging  cliffs  and  ledges  where  foxes 
have  their  dens  and  where  they  lie  in  the 
sun  of  a  winter  day  and  feel  safe  from 
even  the  hunting  hound. 

Down  the  hill  went  Aleck  and  I,  like 
two  kids  off  for  a  day's  frolic  in  the 
woods.  Man  never  gets  too  old  to  start 
off  for  the  woods  with  the  feelings  of  a 
boy — if  he  has  in  his  heart  the  love  of 
the  wild  or  the  love  of  a  gun,  or  any 
form  of  sporting  blood  whatever. 


Whatever  may  be  said  against  sport- 
ing blood,  and  the  most  is  not  much,  it 
certainly  is  the  best-known  fountain  of 
eternal  youth.  The  oldest  dotard  that 
ever  sat  under  a  sunny  wall  with  his  chin 
on  the  top  of  his  cane  will  quicken  at 
the  sight  of  a  boy  with  a  gun,  if  he  him- 
self once  loved  to  hunt.  Once  a  hunter 
always  a  hunter,  is  true  of  the  spirit 
even  though  the  flesh  grows  weak  and 
the  heart  balks  at  the  hill  climbing. 

Though  we  hoped  to  get  chances  at 
gray  squirrels  and  several  kinds  of  rab- 
bits, with  the  possibility  of  a  fox,  we 
were  in  the  main  after  birds.  And  when 
a  hunter  up  here  in  the  woods  says 
"birds"  he  means  the  festive  partridge. 
You  may  hunt  any  game  the  world  af- 
fords and  always  come  back  to  the  par- 
tridge with  the  assurance  that  it  will  af- 
ford a  sport  that  will  not  fall  below  any 
of  them. 

At  once  the  wisest  and  foxiest  bird  in 
the  woods,  it  is  yet  as  simple-hearted  as 
a  child  at  times.  It  is  never  yours  until 
it  is  in  the  pocket  of  your  hunting-coat, 
and  I  have  known  cases  where  a  par- 
tridge had  the  wisdom  of  Solomon  even 
after  it  was  picked  up  for  dead  and  put 
away  in  a  coat-pocket.  One  such  bird 
chose  a  time  when  the  hunter  had  just 
discharged  both  barrels  at  another  bird 
and  came  tumbling  out  of  the  coat  and 
went  away  like  a  shot. 

The  partridge  always  does  the  unex- 
pected thing.  You  may  hunt  her  a 
thousand  years  and  form  a  complete  set 
of  rules  based  upon  the  average  of  those 
thousand  years  of  experience  only  to  find 
that  the  first  instance  in  which  you  apply 
them  calls  for  an  exception  to  every  one. 
The  only  way  to  apply  rules  to  a  par- 
tridge is  to  apply  a  new  set  to  every  bird 
and  to  apply  them  after  the  bird  has  got 
away. 

We  went  down  the  hill  and  started 
into  the  evergreens  beyond  the  path.  The 
disadvantage  one  has  with  these  foxy 
birds  in  the  evergreens  is  that  they  are 
on  the  ground  and  can  see  the  feet  com- 
ing toward  them  while  the  hunter's  head 
is  so  high  that  he  has  no  chance  of  see- 
ing the  birds  until  they  go  up  and  on 
with  a  thunderous  rumble  that  startles 
the  beginner  out  of  his  boots,  and  dis- 
quiets the  pulse  of  the  oldest  campaigner. 
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Rational  action  at  such  a  time  is  a  thing 
that  can  only  be  the  result  of  instinct. 
It  is  necessary  to  learn  the  game  so  well 
that  arms  and  hands  will  do  the  right 
thing  without  any  intelligence  being  com- 
municated to  them  from  the  brain. 

And  it  is  a  fact  that  one  does  in  time 
acquire  such  ability,  or  rather  dexterity, 
that  it  is  pretty  certain  that  the  subcon- 
scious ego  is  there  and  at  work.  Intelli- 
gence of  the  birds'  movements  must 
reach  the  hands  through  the  medium  of 
the  brain,  and  yet  the  good  hunter  will 
throw  up  his  gun  and  shoot  before  the 
brain  realizes  that  there  is  a  bird,  while 
it  is  in  fact  in  the  first  condition  of  un- 
certainty that  precedes  intelligence. 

Alexander  and  I  prowled  about  in 
those  hemlock  shrubs  for  half  an  hour, 
and  the  only  result  was  the  pleasure  of 
hearing  half  a  dozen  birds  go  out  on  the 
other  side  where  we  could  not  see  them. 
I  did  get  one  shot  at  a  bird  which  Aleck 
put  out  of  a  bush  out  where  the  trees 
were    less    thick.     This    bird    appeared 


some  forty  yards  up  the 
hillside,  shooting  across  an 
open  space  at  the  rate  of 
fifty  miles  an  hour  and  at 
an  apparent  height  of  per- 
haps three  feet  above  the 
ground.  Needless  to  say, 
my  shot  was  wasted  save 
for  the  satisfaction  that  one 
feels  in  such  a  case  of  hav- 
ing done  the  utmost. 

It  is  always  better  to 
have  shot  and  missed  than 
never  to  have  shot,  just  as 
it  is  better  to  have  tried  at 
anything  and  failed  than  to 
have  idly  omitted  any  ef- 
fort. No  aggravation  is 
quite  as  great  as  that  which 
follows  the  failure  to 
grasp  the  situation  quick- 
ly enough  to  shoot.  That, 
indeed,  is  cause  for  regret. 
It  was  in  connection 
with  this  individual  high- 
speed bird  that  our  prin- 
cipal amusement  of  the  day 
occurred.  By  investigat- 
ing the  shrubs  along  the 
open  hillside  we  finally  dis- 
lodged our  partridge  with 
the  result  that  she  went  out  of  the 
opposite  side  of  a  thick  spruce  into 
which  I  was  peering.  By  the  time  I 
could  get  around  the  tree  she  was  soar- 
ing out  across  the  swamp  beyond  range, 
and  I  could  only  watch  and  admire  her 
flight.  At  length  she  settled  on  the  top 
or  near  the  top  of  a  tall  stub  just  near 
enough  so  that  she  could  be  detected 
with  the  naked  eye.  I  watched  her  close- 
ly and  could  see  her  move  from  time  to 
time,  and  when  Aleck  came  up  I  showed 
him  where  she  was.  Then  I  said,  "I'm 
going  out  there  and  get  that  bird.  She 
has  caused  us  trouble  enough.  I'll  shoot 
her  sitting  right  on  that  stub  and  never 
feel  a  bit  of  compunction  over  it." 

Leaving  Aleck  to  watch  her  and  see 
if  she  stayed  where  she  had  lit,  I  set  out 
to  accomplish  a  bee-line  into  the  swamp. 
You  can  imagine  what  a  bee-line  would 
be  under  such  conditions.  It  must  have 
varied  a  good  deal  from  the  straight, 
for  after  trying  in  vain  to  walk  to  the 
spot  where  the  tall  stub  stood,  without 
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being  able  to  see  it  for  the  bushes  above 
me,  I  gave  up  and  wandered  aimlessly 
around  in  the  hope  of  happening  upon 
the  place  by  sheer  luck.  Luck,  however, 
does  not  work  that  way,  and  I  finally 
gave  up  and  went  back  to  Aleck  to  find 
that  the  bird  still  sat  where  she  had 
alighted. 

We  left  her  there  with  our  blessing 
and  started  along  the  side  of  the  swamp, 
following  a  rough  wood-road.  In  the 
meantime  the  snow  had  begun  to  fall, 
and  it  was  sifting  rapidly  down  through 
the  hemlocks  when  we  found  a  place 
where  we  thought  it  would  be  well  to 
stop  and  build  a  fire  and  have  a  little 
lunch.  Though  we  had  not  traveled 
far  from  home,  our  devious  twistings  and 
turnings  had  taken  up  the  forenoon. 

We  set  our  guns  against  a  tree  and 
began  to  gather  some  dry  wood.  Aleck 
climbed  the  bank  a  little  way  and  began 
pulling  brush  out  from  under  a  big  log, 
when  out  sprang  a  big  white  rabbit, 
which  scampered  away  up  the  hill  into 
the  timber,  while  we  both  fell  over  the 
log  in  our  efforts  to  get  to  our  guns. 
The  rabbit  was  gone  though,  like  a  lost 
opportunity,  and  no  amount  of  search 
would  discover  him.  Then  we  sat  down 
to  eat  with  our  guns  in  easy  reach  and 
after  a  good  lunch  I  started  up  the  wood- 
road,  while  Aleck  stayed  to  put  out  the 
fire.  He  left  his  gun  a  moment  in  do- 
ing this,  and  a  partridge  came  whizzing 
out  of  the  swamp  from  a  big  stub  out 
there  and  brushing  over  Aleck's  head 
so  close  as  to  tilt  his  cap  to  one  side,  it 
lit  in  a  little  birch  sapling  just  above  him. 
It  was  the  partridge! 

Of  course  he  sprang  for  his  gun.  Of 
course,  as  luck  would  have  it,  the 
"safety"  was  on  and  of  course  while  he 
was  pulling  about  a  hundred  pounds  on 
the  trigger  the  bird  flew  away,  and  I 
came  back  to  find  him  ruefully  exam- 
ining the  tantalizing  little  "s"  that 
showed  through  the  opening  in  the  safety 
snap. 

Many  things  besides  woodmanship  may 
be  learned  in  the  woods.  Patience  is 
one  of  those  things.  One  learns  this 
nowhere  better,  unless  possibly  in  fish- 
ing. It  takes  a  peculiar  quality  of  pa- 
tience to  enable  one  to  lose  chance  after 
chance  through  ill-luck  or  through  poor 


shooting,  which  is  worse,  and  to  keep 
on  with  determination  to  get  the  game 
after  all.  Anyone  can  be  a  good  winner, 
cheerful  under  the  smiles  of  gDod  for- 
tune, but  not  many  can  be  good  losers. 

For  myself  I  can  only  say  that  I  enjoy 
this  little  game  of  hunting  better  in  los- 
ing than  most  people  do  in  winning,  and 
I  claim  no  credit  for  losing  cheerfully. 
But  Aleck  was  a  little  different.  He 
liked  to  hunt  more  especially  for  the  sake 
of  the  results,  and  for  him  to  keep  a 
smiling  countenance  that  day  while  birds, 
rabbits,  and  squirrels  disappeared  as  if 
wafted  away  by  invisible  hands  required 
character.  But  he  had  the  necessary 
character  and  he  was  just  as  cheerful 
outwardly  before  we  killed  a  single 
thing  as  he  was  after  he  shot  a  white  rab- 
bit on  the  run  at  long  range. 

These  white  rabbits  that  haunt  the 
swampy  spots  are  among  the  liveliest  of 
the  denizens  of  the  woods  in  winter. 
While  gray  in  warm  weather,  in  winter 
they  change  as  a  matter  of  protective 
coloring,  and  though  slightly  grayish  on 
the  backs,  they  are  as  white  underneath 
as  the  snow  they  run  in.  Thus  when  one 
hides  under  a  thorn  bush  with  the  gray 
branches  over  him  and  the  white  snow 
beneath,  he  is  as  nearly  invisible  as  it  is 
possible  for  an  animal  to  be.  When  shot, 
unless  killed  outright,  one  will  squeal 
like  the  proverbial  stuck  pig. 

It  was  with  one  of  these  rabbits  as  our 
only  game  that  we  returned  to  Spruce 
Hut  late  in  the  afternoon,  wearied  with 
our  exertions  and  ready  to  sink  into 
chairs  in  front  of  the  big  fire  that  we 
soon  had  going. 

And  that  is  the  greatest  joy  of  any 
sport,  the  "post  mortem."  The  long 
tramp,  the  vacation  jaunt,  the  day's 
hunt,  all  of  these  have  their  unpleasant 
features  that  may  disturb  the  mind  at 
the  time,  but  afterward  only  the  pleas- 
ure of  the  excursion  remains  and  this  is 
gone  over  and  over  and  gloated  upon 
until  the  whole  seems  to  have  been  an 
ideal  affair. 

We  all  unconsciously  favor  the  ideal. 
We  look  forward  to  an  event  in  the  ex- 
pectation that  it  is  to  be  a  perfect  pleas- 
ure. We  look  back  upon  it  with  the 
thought  that  it  was  a  perfect  pleasure, 
but  for  most  of  us  at  the  time  it  probably 
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possessed  a  score  of  devils.  Only  a  phi- 
losopher can  find  perfect  enjoyment  in 
this  world,  and  I  sometimes  doubt  the 
philosopher. 

The  main  thing  with  this  day  was  that 
Alexander  the  Great  seemed  to  have  en- 
joyed it  and  since  I  had  planned  it  for 
him,  if  he  enjoyed  it  it  must  have  been 
a  success  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  it  did 
not  turn  out  at  all  as  it  had  been  planned. 

The  comfort  of  the  repose  with  feet  to 


the  fire  and  everything  made  snug  against 
the  wet  storm  outside  was  so  great  that 
it  was  a  long  time  before  hunger  really 
stirred  us  into  action.  We  were  finally 
starved  into  supper-getting,  and  shortly 
after  yawned  ourselves  into  our  bunks 
and  into  a  sleep  that  no  "inside  man" 
knows  in  this  day  of  strenuous  competi- 
tion. Out  here  in  the  woods  struggle 
makes  you  sleep.  In  the  city  it  keeps 
you  awake  ail  night. 


THE  YAWL,    KETCH   AND 
SCHOONER  RIGS 


By  HERBERT  L.  STONE 

Editor  of  "Yachting" 


Some  of  the  Advantages  of  a  Divided  Sail  Area 


for    day 
cruising, 


HILE  the  sloop  and 
the  cat  rigs  are  un- 
doubtedly the  most 
simple  and  the  best 
for  small  boats 
which  are  to  be  used 
sailing  and  short  week-end 
or  where  there  is  any  racing  to 
be  done,  as  was  told  in  the  article  on 
these  rigs  in  July,  there  are  many  in- 
stances where  some  other  rig  would  not 
only  prove  much  handier  and  safer,  but 
would  give  greater  all  around  satisfac- 
tion. There  are  a  number  of  rigs  that 
are  admirably  adapted  to  small  boats,  the 
most  popular  of  which  are  the  yawl, 
ketch,  and  pole-masted  schooner.  There 
are  a  number  of  modifications  of  these 
three  types,  but  except  for  certain  waters 
where  local  conditions  make  them  essen- 
tial, they  are  not  particularly  adapted  for 
general  use  and  for  this  reason  they  will 
not  be  taken  up  in  this  article. 

The  principal  advantage  of  any  two- 
masted  rig  is  the  ease  of  handling  (espe- 
cially in  open  water  that  is  apt  to  be 
rough)  and  the  better  all  around  balance 
that  can  be  had  with  them. 

It  should  be  said  at  the  start,  however, 
that  a  two-masted  rig  is  not  to  be  recom- 


mended in  a  boat  of  less  than  thirty  feet 
in  length  except  in  rare  instances,  and 
even  for  boats  thirty-five  feet  in  length 
the  sloop  rig  will  give  better  all  around 
results  unless  the  sailing  is  in  habitually 
rough  water  or  one  is  going  off  shore. 
The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  driving 
power  of  the  canvas  is  greatly  reduced  by 
dividing  it  up  into  a  number  of  small 
sails,  no  one  of  which  is  sufficient  to  make 
its  weight  really  felt.  This  also  prevents 
the  rig  from  being  as  sharp  on  the  wind 
as  a  sloop,  the  back  draft  from  the  sails 
preventing  their  being  trimmed  in  as 
closely  as  the  mainsail  of  a  sloop.  When 
boats  are  over  the  length  under  consid- 
eration, however,  the  mainsail  of  a  yawl 
is  plenty  big  enough  to  overcome  the  first 
of  these  objections,  while  the  second 
need  not  be  given  consideration  unless 
one  is  in  the  racing  game. 

To  offset  the  possible  disadvantages  of 
the  two-masted  rig  may  be  set  forth  its 
many  advantages  for  cruising  purposes. 
Take  the  yawl  rig  for  instance.  With 
the  mainmast  set  only  a  little  farther 
forward  than  in  the  sloop  the  balance  of 
the  boat  is  maintained  and  instead  of  a 
big  main  boom,  thirty  to  forty  feet  long, 
six  to  twelve  feet  of  which  may  be  stick- 


A  45-FOOT  OVER-ALL  YAWL 

The  three  crosses  on  the  mainsail  show  the  center  of  effort  under  different  com- 
binations of  sail.    No.  1  is  center  of  effort  of  mainsail  alone,   No.   2,  of  all  three 
sails,  No.  3,  of  jibs  and  jigger. 


ing  out  over  the  stern,  you  have  a  boom 
of  but  twenty  to  twenty-five  feet  in 
length,  and  all  inboard,  where  it  can  be 
got  at  and  handled  in  comfortable  fash- 
ion— which  means  a  whole  lot  when  the 
little  ship  is  standing  on  end  and  the 
decks  are  as  slippery  from  water  as  if 
greased,  while  the  sail  and  boom  evince 
a  strong  desire  to  take  charge  as  they 
whip  across  the  deck.  It  is  quite  a  job 
on  the  sloop  to  pass  the  leach  earing 
under  such  conditions,  but  on  a  yawl  the 
main  can  be  lowered  away  down,  the 
boat  kept  on  her  course  under  jib  and 
mizzen,  while  the  reefing  is  easily  ac- 
complished. In  cruising,  also,  a  boat  is 
not  usually  blessed  with  a  big  crew  and 
the  weight  of  the  sails  and  spars  is  some- 
thing to  be  reckoned  with,  the  saving 
effected  in  the  yawl  rig  more  than  com- 
pensating for  the  trouble  (mostly  appar- 
ent) of  handling  the  extra  mizzen,  or 
jigger,  as  it  is  sometimes  called. 

The  ideal  yawl  rig  for  a  boat  under 
forty  feet  over  all  is  one  with  a  single 
jib   or  head   sail   and   with   the  mizzen 
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stepped  as  close  to  the  rudder  head  as 
possible,  leaving  a  moderate  sized  main- 
sail with  a  jib  and  mizzen  that  balance, 
thus  allowing  the  boat  to  be  handled 
with  these  two  sails  alone  under  any 
conditions.  Don't  have  too  small  a 
mizzen,  as  it  not  only  has  no  power  but 
will  not  balance  with  the  jib  if  the  boat 
is  ever  sailed  under  these  two  pieces  of 
canvas.  See  that  the  mast  is  stepped  as 
close  to  the  rudder  head  as  it  will  go  and 
that  it  is  not  set  'way  aft  on  the  tran- 
som where  it  reduces  the  size  of  the  sail 
and  has  such  a  short  step  that  practically 
all  of  the  strain  comes  on  the  shrouds. 
It  is  also  best  to  have  a  gaff  headed  miz- 
zen instead  of  a  leg-o'-mutton  or  a  tri- 
angular one,  as  the  latter  is  practically 
of  no  use  except  as  a  riding  sail. 

Contrary  to  general  belief  the  mizzen 
or  jigger  does  not  add  to  the  difficulties 
of  handling.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the 
sail  practically  takes  care  of  itself  when 
under  way,  requiring  only  the  trimming 
of  the  sheet, — a  small  matter,  as  it  leads 
into   the  cockpit  and   the  sail   is  not  a 
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large  one.  In  turning  to  windward,  the 
sheet  need  not  be  touched,  as  it  is  only 
when  changing  the  point  of  sailing,  haul- 
ing on  or  running  off  the  wind,  that  it  is 
touched  at  all.  The  jigger  of  a  yawl  is 
almost  never  reefed  (in  fact  but  few  of 
them  have  reef  bands)  and  the  setting 
and  furling  of  the  sail  is  the  only  work 
one  does  on  it. 

In  all  cruising  and  rough  water  sail- 
ing the  advantage  of  having  a  boat  that 
has  many  combinations  of  sail,  and  is 
equally  balanced  under  all  of  them,  is 
most  apparent.  In  a  sloop,  when  the 
mainsail  is  double  reefed,  it  usually 
means  that  No.  1  jib  must  be  taken  off 
and  No.  2  put  on  in  its  place  to  pre- 
serve the  balance,  and  this  is  a  wet  and 
often  a  trying  job.  In  a  yawl,  however, 
the  mainsail  can  have  one,  two,  or  three 
reefs  tucked  in,  and  the  boat  will  still 
maintain  its  sailing  qualities  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  forward  and  after  sails 
maintain  the  balance ;  or  the  mainsail  can 
be  stowed  entirely  and  the  boat  kept  on 


under  jib  and  jigger;  or,  again,  the  last 
two  sails  can  be  furled  and  the  boat 
sailed  under  whole,  single,  or  close  reefed 
main  if  desired.  Under  the  latter  sail 
the  boat  can  be  hove  to  (if  the  mast 
is  not  stepped  too  far  forward  and  the 
keel  is  not  cut  away  too  much)  and  she 
will  go  ahead  slowly  through  the  water, 
though  making  some  leeway ;  or  she  may 
be  laid  to  under  the  jigger,  provided  the 
mast  is  securely  stepped  and  stayed,  and 
she  will  lie  up  to  the  seas  and  sag  off  to 
leeward,  though  the  sail  is  so  far  aft 
that  the  boat  is  not  manageable  under  it 
alone. 

With  all  these  combinations  to  its 
credit,  one  is  able  to  meet  almost  any 
weather  conditions  that  a  "gentleman's 
son"  should  be  out  in,  and  it  is  no  won- 
der that  the  rig  is  growing  in  popularity 
with  the  cruising  yachtsman.  On  ac- 
count of  breaking  up  the  sail  area  a 
yawl  is  usually  easier  on  its  helm  than  is 
the  sloop  or  cat  rig,  which  counts  for 
much  in  a  long,  hard  day's  sail. 


THE  SCHOONER  RIG  AS  ADAPTED  TO  SMALL  RACING  CRAFT 
Outboard  profile  and  sail  plan  of  the  new  41-foot,  Long  Island  Sound,  one-de- 
sign schooner  class. 


FOR  ROUGH   WATER  WORK  THE  KETCH   WITH   A  JIGGER  STEPPED  PRETTY 

WELL  FORWARD  MAKES  AN  IDEAL  BOAT  TO  HANDLE.      THERE 

IS  NO  BOOM  OR  GAFF  IN  THIS  BOAT  OVER  l6  FEET  LONG 


Closely  allied  to  the  yawl  rig,  so  close 
in  fact  as  to  make  the  two  of  almost 
the  same  breed,  is  the  ketch,  a  rig  that 
is  justly  growing  in  popularity  in  this 
country  for  certain  kinds  of  work.  There 
is  a  good  deal  of  ignorance,  even  among 
some  of  those  who  have  sailed  consider- 
ably, as  to  just  what  makes  the  differ- 
ence between  the  yawl  and  the  ketch. 
The  vital  difference  is  the  fact  that  the 
ketch  has  the  jigger  or  mizzenmast 
stepped  forward  of  the  rudder  post  in- 
stead of  aft  of  it,  as  is  the  case  with  the 
yawl. 

The  ketch  is  an  older  rig  than  the 
yawl,  having  been  used  in  northern  Eu- 
rope, particularly  in  the  British  Isles 
and  along  the  English  Channel,  for  sev- 
eral centuries  and  is  undoubtedly  a  de- 
velopment of  the  Dutch  galliots  which 
were  so  numerous  in  Holland  in  the 
fifteenth  and  sixteenth  centuries. 

For  ordinary  week-end  sailing  in  shel- 
tered waters  the  ketch  will  not  be  found 
as  useful  as  some  of  the  other  rigs  be- 
fore described,  but  for  offshore  work  in 
rough  or  open  water  it  has  no  peer.  As 
the   jigger    is   stepped    farther   forward, 
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usually  far  enough  to  allow  room  for  a 
steering  cockpit  between  the  mast  and 
the  rudder  post,  it  reduces  the  size  of 
the  mainsail,  makes  the  two  sails  more 
nearly  of  a  size,  and  brings  all  the  sail 
well  inboard,  which  is  not  the  case  with 
the  yawl  where  most  of  the  jigger  boom 
is  sticking  well  out  beyond  the  taff- 
rail. 

Moderate  and  well-proportioned  sails 
can  be  had,  and  the  even  balance  of 
the  yawl  rig  can  be  maintained,  the  jig- 
ger balancing  the  head  sail  or  the  boat 
balancing  under  mainsail  alone,  while 
almost  any  combination  of  sail  is  pos- 
sible. The  jigger  may  also  be  fitted  with 
reef  bands  for  reefing  and  if  a  double 
head  rig  is  used  reefed  jigger  and  fore- 
staysail  can  be  carried  in  a  breeze  in 
which  almost  any  other  type  would  have 
to  heave  to.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  a 
ketch  with  double  head  sails  and  two 
reef  bands  in  main  and  jigger  no  less 
than  ten  combinations  of  sail  are  possible. 
Where  can  this  be  matched  in  any  other 
rig? 

The  mainmast  is  not  as  high  as  in 
the  yawl  rig,  the  whole  rig  being  thus 
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somewhat  lower,  while  neither  of  the 
booms  is  of  such  size  as  to  make  trim- 
ming the  sail  hard,  even  in  a  breeze.  In 
a  boat  up  to  forty  feet  long  there  need 
not  be  a  spar  in  the  craft,  outside  of 
the  masts,  over  seventeen  feet  in  length, 
an  item  that  means  much  when  handling 
sail  in  a  jump  of  sea  well  offshore. 

Given  a  boat  built  on  the  proper  lines 
with  good  sheer  and  displacement  and 
a  well-designed  ketch  rig,  and  she  will 
stand  as  much  in  the  way  of  weather  as 
a  Gloucester  fishing  schooner,  which  is 
saying  a  whole  lot.  The  rig,  however,  is 
not  as  pretty  to  look  at  or  has  it  the 
power  of  the  yawl  or  sloop,  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  natural  that  it  should  not  be 
used  more  on  small  boats,  though  its  use 


on  the  larger  craft  is  now  becoming  quite 
common. 

As  a  silent  tribute  to  the  ketch  rig 
one  need  only  look  at  the  sail  carried 
by  the  Gloucester  and  Provincetown 
fishing  fleets  when  "jogging"  on  the 
banks;  or  at  the  pilot  schooners  when 
lying  at  their  stations,  the  sail  carried 
being  jumbo  or  forestaysail,  foresail,  and 
reefed  mainsail — as  far  as  canvas  goes, 
an  out  and  out  ketch  rig. 

The  schooner  rig  is  to-day  hardly  ever 
seen  on  pleasure  boats  of  less  than  sixty 
feet  over  all  length,  though  there  was 
a  time  when  they  were  quite  popular 
among  owners  of  boats  from  38  feet  up- 
ward. In  fact,  a  number  of  well-known 
yachting  authorities  have  stated  that  the 
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rig  is  unsatisfactory  for  boats  of  less  than 
sixty  or  sixty-five  feet.  Be  that  as  it 
may,  the  fact  that  it  is  used  consider- 
ably for  commercial  purposes  in  small 
boats,  especially  in  localities  where  fish- 
ing is  done,  would  indicate  that  it  still 
has  a  place  on  small  pleasure  craft,  es- 
pecially since  its  use  in  pole-masted  form ; 
and  there  is  at  present  a  tendency  toward 
reviving  its  use  on  small  vessels'  for 
pleasure  purposes. 

The  greatest  drawback  against  the 
old  schooner  rig  was  the  fact  that  its 
topmasts,  with  their  attendant  gear, 
made  entirely  too  much  rigging  to  han- 
dle on  a  little  boat.  With  its  simpli- 
fication, however,  in  the  pole-masted  rig 
— that  is,  a  rig  using  only  the  lower 
sails  and  no  top  masts, — the  number  of 
sails,  halyards,  and  sheets  is  no  more 
than  in  a  yawl  or  ketch  and  one  should 
be  able  to  use  it  wherever  these  other 
rigs  are  applicable.  Small  topsails  may 
be  carried  if  desired,  but  if  so  are  set 
from  the  deck  as  in  the  case  of  a  pole- 
masted  sloop. 

A  boat  rigged  in  this  way  would  be 
exceedingly  simple  to  handle.  In  turn- 
ing to  windward,  the  boat  would  prac- 
tically sail  itself,  as  both  the  fore  and  the 
jib  sheet  work  on  travelers  the  same  as 
the  mainsail.  As  compared  with  the 
ketch,  the  schooner  is  not  quite  as  easy 
a  rig  to  handle  in  reefing,  as  the  largest 
sail,  instead  of  being  on  the  forward 
mast  and  all  inboard,  is  on  the  after  mast 
with  usually  a  good  part  of  the  boom 
outboard,  making  it  harder  to  handle. 

The  tendency  in  the  modern  schooner 
rig  is  also  toward  emphasizing  the  main- 
sail with  the  consequence  that  it  is  made 
unusually    large,    while    the    foresail    is 


made  proportionately  small,  thus  de- 
stroying in  a  large  measure  the  value  of 
the  latter  sail  while  the  big  mainsail 
gives  the  boat  many  of  the  disadvan- 
tages of  the  sloop. 

The  boat  cannot  be  balanced  under 
as  many  combinations  as  can  the  ketch, 
while  the  big  main  boom  is  always  a 
source  of  more  or  less  trouble  when  hove 
to  or  reefing.  The  boat  can  be  hove  to 
under  reefed  foresail  but  not  under  the 
mainsail,  it  being  necessary  to  set  a  storm 
trysail  on  the  main  in  order  to  heave  to 
under  it.  In  a  properly  designed  rig, 
however,  the  boat  itself  should  be  well 
balanced  and  easy  on  her  helm,  and  the 
rig  presents  many  nice  points  of  sail 
handling  that  should  make  a  special  ap- 
peal to  the  amateur  sailor.  A  racing 
class  of  little  boats  forty-one  feet  over 
all,  of  schooner  rig,  has  recently  made  its 
appearance  on  the  Sound,  and  they  are 
proving  popular  with  their  owners, 
while  all  along  the  coast  boats  of  from 
iorty  to  sixty  feet  over  all,  rigged  as 
pole-masted  schooners  with  the  three 
sails,  foresail,  mainsail,  and  jib  are  prov- 
ing their  handiness  for  cruising  along 
shore,    and    racing   in    sheltered   waters. 

The  use  of  the  rig  by  Grand  Bank 
fishermen  and  by  practically  all  coast- 
wise sailing  traffic  since  the  advent  of 
the  schooner  about  the  year  1713  at 
Gloucester  or  Essex  proves  its  adaptabil- 
ity to  the  use  to  which  it  is  put,  and 
yachtsmen  would  do  well  to  take  into 
consideration  its  many  good  points  be- 
fore discarding  it  for  small  boats.  One 
should  be  careful  in  designing  such  a 
rig  not  to  have  the  mainsail  too  large 
if  he  considers  the  all  around  usefulness 
of  the  rig. 


LEARNING  TO  HIT  a   . 

BALL 

By  JOHN  ASHLEY 

Attention   to  Form   Rather   Than   to   Points   is  Essential  for  the 
Improvement  of  One's  Game 


^HE  first  time  I  ever  played 
a  game  of  golf  I  sent  off 
a  "sweet"  drive  straight 
down  the  course  for 
about  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  yards.  The 
first  twenty-five  times  I  played  tennis  I 
accomplished  nothing  "sweet."  It  isn't 
difficult  to  explain  why  this  difference  in 
efficiency  existed.  Before  beginning  to 
play  golf  I  worked  every  day  with  a 
professional  until  I  had  a  fair  idea  of 
how  to  play  every  shot  correctly,  where- 
as I  had  become  able  to  defeat  several 
of  my  friends  before  I  knew  anything 
about  playing  a  tennis  shot  correctly. 

Perhaps  most  players  begin  to  play 
golf  without  lessons,  but  certainly  it  is 
much  more  common  for  a  tennis  player 
to  begin  wTith  this  handicap  than  for  a 
"golfer."  The  truth  is  that  it  is  exactly 
as  important  for  a  tennis  player  to  learn 
the  elements  of  his  game  before  he  starts 
playing  as  it  is  for  a  golf  player. 

It  nearly  always  takes  a  man  much 
longer  to  learn  to  play  tennis  effectively 
than  to  learn  to  play  golf.  This  is  part- 
ly, I  believe,  because  tennis  is  a  harder 
game  than  golf.  But  probably  it  is  also 
because  he  begins  under  such  illogical 
auspices  that  the  tennis  player  so  long 
postpones  his  efficiency. 

Personally  if  I  were  teaching  a  young 
player  I  should  make  him  learn  his 
strokes  before  he  learned  how  to  count. 
This  is  putting  it  extremely,  but  it  is 
along  these  lines  that  progress  in  the 
game  lies.  This  is  only  another  way  of 
saying  exactly  what  I  said  in  my  last 
paper,  but  I  have  repeated  myself  on 
purpose  because  this  theory  cannot  be  too 
often  repeated  and  because  the  beginner 


should  have  it  constantly  forced  on  his 
notice. 

But  you  say:  there  isn't  a  teacher 
within  a  thousand  miles  of  my  club  and 
if  I  should  ask  one  of  the  "cracks"  to 
play  with  me  he  couldn't  see  me 
through  the  large  end  of  a  telescope. 
This  is  doing  the  "crack"  an  injustice. 
Perhaps  he  would  not  be  good-natured 
enough  to  play  with  you.  And  the 
chances  are  it  would  not  do  you  any  good 
if  he  were. 

What  you  want  to  know  is  how  he 
does  it  and  this  he  will  be  only  too  happy 
to  explain  to  you  to  the  best  of  his  abil- 
ity. Let  us  suppose  that  you  have  played 
enough  to  be  able  to  "pat"  a  forehand 
ball  back  to  your  opponent;  but  when 
he  is  cruel  enough  to  return  your  shot 
to  your  backhand  you  either  try  to  run 
round  it  or  else  you  paw  the  air,  give  a 
whoop  of  joy  as  if  it  were  a  great  joke, 
and  console  yourself  with  the  thought 
that  anyway  the  score  is  only   15 — all. 

In  the  first  place  you  ought  not  to 
be  playing  at  all  and  in  the  second  you 
had  better  ask  the  best  player  you  know 
how  to  take  a  backhand  shot.  Then  you 
might  lay  your  hands  on  a  book  which 
will  explain  to  you  the  theory  of  the 
backhand  shot;  after  that  a  very  good 
thing  to  do  is  to  find  a  friendly  wall 
against  which  you  can  knock  a  ball. 
Knocking  a  tennis  ball  against  a  wall  is 
one  of  the  best  ways  to  practice  both  for 
a  beginner  and  for  an  expert.  The  wall 
is  a  good-natured  animal  and  will  prac- 
tice with  you  as  long  as  you  are  patient 
enough  to  practice  with  it. 

You  have  learned  how  to  grip  your 
racket  with  a  firm  free  grip  at  the  end, 
the  hand  down  the  racket  rather  than  at 
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right  angles  to  it  and  well  on  the  racket 
with  no  sense  of  slipping  off  the  end  of 
it.  I  have  spoken,  too,  of  the  neces- 
sity of  taking  a  free  swing,  with  the 
body  well  away  from  the  \ball  and  of 
hitting  the  ball  at  the  top  Oil  the  bound. 
Also  the  three  bat  and  ball  game  maxims 
of  carrying  the  bat  well  back  before  the 
stroke,  of  keeping  the  eye  on  the  ball, 
and  of  following  through  have  been 
mentioned. 

I  have  supposed  that  you  had  some 
crude  effectiveness  on  your  forehand 
and  none  on  your  backhand.  Forget 
what  you  know  because  it  is  worse  than 
nothing  and  begin  all  over  again.  Find 
a  wall  with  a  level  patch  of  ground  in 
front  of  it  and  begin  on  your  back- 
hand. Remember  what  the  best  player 
in  your  club  told  you  yesterday  about 
the  backhand  stroke  and  what  you  have 
read  about  the  theory  of  it.  Compare 
and  analyze  and  get  at  the  principles  of 
it  and  remember  that  the  backhand  is 
quite  as  easy  as  the  forehand  after  you 
have  recovered  from  being  afraid  of  it, 
and  that  it  represents  exactly  half  of 
your  possible  equipment  as  a  tennis 
player. 

To  Develop  the  Backhand  Stroke 

Now  begin  to  swing  your  racket  just 
as  a  golf  player  would,  simply  trying  to 
make  what  might  be  called  an  aca- 
demically correct  swing.  Knock  the  ball 
against  the  wall  so  that  it  will  bound 
back  on  your  backhand.  Your  eye  is  on 
the  ball  and  has  been  on  it  from  the 
time  you  struck  it.  You  have  gauged 
about  where  it  is  going  to  land  on  the 
ground.  Run  to  the  spot  at  right  angles 
to  the  line  of  flight  and  opposite  the 
top  of  the  bound.  Don't  get  too  near 
the  ball.  Swing  the  racket  back  until 
it  is  parallel  to  the  line  of  flight  and 
turn  the  shoulders  which  are  facing  the 
line  of  flight  until  the  right  shoulder 
(the  player  being  a  right-handed  player) 
is  pointing  at  the  ball  when  it  is  at  the 
top  of  the  bound. 

Swing  deliberately  and  slowly,  meet- 
ing the  ball  squarely  and  carrying  the 
racket  through  on  the  ball  as  long  as 
possible  in  the  direction  of  the  ball's 
flight.     The  left  shoulder  is  now  where 


the  right  shoulder  was — pointing  at  the 
line  of  flight  and  shoulders  and  racket 
have  completed  a  semi-circle.  The 
weight  beginning  on  the  left  leg  has  been 
carried  forward  until  it  is  resting  on  the 
right  leg  and  the  body  has  been  carried 
forward  until  you  are  liable  to  find  it 
necessary  to  take  a  step  forward  with 
the  left  foot  to  maintain  your  balance. 

But,  although  you  have  taken  a  long, 
well-prepared  swing,  the  ball  has  not 
shot  forward  against  the  wall  to  return 
to  you  like  a  rocket  because  you  are  not 
trying  for  pace.  You  are  attempting  to 
control  an  academic  swing  and  the  best 
way  to  do  this  is  to  begin  using  it 
easily. 

The  first  day  you  won't  go  very  far 
with  this  stroke  and  half  the  time  you 
either  will  not  hit  the  ball  or  you  will 
hit  it  awkwardly  and  falsely,  but  do  not 
be  discouraged ;  above  all  resist  the 
temptation  of  going  to  the  club  and  find- 
ing someone  to  play  with.  Be  true  to 
your  wall.  Forget  that  you  ever  want 
to  play  tennis  and  go  back  to  the  wall 
day  after  day  until  your  backhand  stroke 
has  become  a  habit.  Now  paint  a  line 
twelve  inches  broad  and  three  feet  from 
the  ground  and  hit  it  fifty  times  in  suc- 
cession with  an  easy,  controlled,  properly 
executed  backhand  stroke. 

Now  you  may  turn  to  that  forehand 
stroke  of  yours  which  has  already  got 
into  bad  habits  and  model  it  on  your 
backhand.  It  will  do  no  harm  to  repeat 
how  you  are  to  take  it  and  it  will  be 
seen  again  how  the  same  principles  apply 
to  it  that  have  been  found  true  of  the 
backhand.  You  have  taken  your  posi- 
tion opposite  the  top  of  the  bound  facing 
the  ball  as  you  were  when  you  played 
the  backhand,  the  shoulders  turned  un- 
til this  time  the  left  one  is  pointing  at 
the  imaginary  spot  where  the  ball  will 
be  when  it  is  at  the  top  of  the  bound. 
And  just  as  on  the  backhand  shoulders 
and  racket  complete  a  semi-circle  and 
the  follow  through  carries  the  body  for- 
ward with  the  ball. 

Practice  this  stroke  just  as  you  did 
the  forehand  until  you  can  hit  the  line 
time  after  time,  executing  the  shot  cor- 
rectly; then  practice  both  shots,  success- 
ively hitting  the  backhand  shot  so  that 
it   will    bound    out    from    the   wall    on 
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your  forehand  and  vice  versa,  over  and 
over  again,  day  after  day,  until  it  is  ali 
very  easy  and  lovely.  Now  if  you  can 
serve  a  ball  ten  times  in  succession  that 
will  hit  the  line  on  the  wall  from  a 
distance  of  thirty-nine  feet,  you  may  go 
down  to  the  club  and  play  a  game  of 
tennis.  The  directions  for  serving  a 
ball  were  given  in  detail  in  July. 

If  you  have  had  the  patience  to  finish 
this,  so  to  speak,  wall-apprenticeship,  it 
is  hardly  necessary  to  counsel  you  to  take 
your  troubles  back  to  your  wall  from 
time  to  time.  The  chances  are  you  will 
do  it  anyway.  There  are  many  advan- 
tages in  this  kind  of  practice.  In  a 
given  time  you  have  many  more  oppor- 
tunities to  hit  the  ball  than  you  would 
have  playing  and  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
tract your  mind  from  your  method. 

But  there  is  no  sensation  quite  so  re- 
freshing after  one  has  been  practicing 
against  a  wall  as  to  find  oneself  on  the 
court  with  the  human  element  back  in 
the  game.  And  this  is  the  element  to 
beware  of.  Use  your  opponent  as  if  he 
were  a  wall — something  to  send  the  ball 
back  to  you  to  give  you  practice. 

Here  again  I  would  urge  upon  you 
once  more:  don't  forget  your  form;  don't 
let  interest  in  the  game  tempt  you  into 
haphazard  strokes.  You  have  not  yet 
sufficiently  developed  the  habit  of  play- 
ing properly  to  permit  you  to  play  a 
freak  shot  even  for  the  set-point.  And 
let  me  say  again  that  form,  length,  and 
accuracy  must  be  your  idols. 

It's  your  serve.  Let  us  see  if  you 
can  send  the  first  service  into  that  cor- 
ner of  your  opponent's  service  court 
which  will  necessitate  his  taking  it  on 
his  backhand,  for  not  having  developed 
his  backhand  as  you  have  he's  at  a  dis- 
advantage there.  In  practicing  against 
the  wall  -you  have  learned  to  send  the 
ball  at  a  given  point.  After  you  have 
conquered  form,  this  is  the  next  thing  to 
learn — accuracy.  In  tennis  the  lines  are 
the  points.  If  it  were  possible  for  a 
player  to  hit  a  line  every  shot  he  would 
be  a  universal  freak,  but  incidentally  he 
would  be  a  universal  champion. 

It  is  because  such  a  feat  is  impossible 
that  pace  has  been  called  to  our  rescue. 
If  I  seem  to  disparage  pace  it  is  merely 
because  I  think  that  you  as  a  beginner 


ought  not  to  worship  it  too  much.     \n 
due  time  even  pace  must  have  justice. 

But  for  the  present  please  keep  your 
mind  off  pace  and  your  eye  on  that  back 
line.  Remember  only  that  you  are  in- 
terested in  executing  your  shot  with  cred- 
itable form  and  in  sending  the  ball  to 
its  intended  goal.  For  the  present,  too, 
it  is  well  for  you  to  stay  back.  Post- 
pone running  to  the  net  and  volleying 
until  your  back  court  game  has  been 
somewhat  developed. 

Strategy  of  the  Court 

Just  as  you  must  learn  to  serve  to  the 
corners  of  the  service  court  so  you  must 
learn  to  drive  to  the  extreme  corners  of 
the  court.  You  will  find  as  you  go  on 
that  tennis  is  full  of  variations  when  to 
win  one  point  you  must  execute  a  deep 
drive  and  follow  it  with  a  full  "smash" 
of  a  lob  only  to  be  compelled  to  cut 
off  a  drive  from  your  opponent  with  a 
sharp  cross  volley;  but  even  now  the 
point  is  not  won.  A  lob  goes  over  your 
head  and  you  run  back  and  return  a  de- 
fensive lob  and  begin  all  over  again 
with  drives,  smashes  and  volleys  until 
you  have  gained  and  lost  an  advan- 
tageous position,  gained  it  again,  and 
passed  your  opponent. 

But  before  you  reach  this  stage  it  is 
well  to  dwell  especially  on  your  ground 
strokes — -your  back  court  work — and 
your  service.  For  some  time  then  stay 
in  the  back  court,  and  do  not  be  satis- 
fied unless  you  can  drive  every  shot  far 
into  the  opponent's  back  court.  So  long 
as  your  opponent  is  forced  to  stand  back 
of  the  back  line  to  take  your  shot  he  is 
on  the  defensive,  no  matter  how  slow 
the  pace  of  your  ball. 

In  the  first  place  he  is  limited  in  the 
angle  of  his  shot.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  him  to  drive  so  sharply  to  one  side 
or  the  other  that  you  cannot  reach  it. 
As  long  as  he  is  driving  from  far  back 
you  have  plenty  of  time  to  get  into  posi- 
tion for  your  shot  and,  moreover,  every 
time  that  you  send  the  ball  deep  and  far 
with  a  long,  free  swing  your  stroke  is 
developing  body. 

Of  course  your  opponent  is  not  going 
to  be  content  to  stay  behind  the  back  line 
and  simply  try  to  force  you  to  do  like- 
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wise.  He  is  going  to  drive  to  your  far 
backhand  corner  probably  and  occupy  the 
time  his  shot  has  taken  to  reach  you,  plus 
the  time  that  you  take  in  sending  the 
ball  from  back  of  your  own  court  up  to 
the  net,  in  running  in;  the  chances  are 
that  since  you  have  not  yet  acquired 
pace  and  since  your  drive,  in  order  to 
gain  length,  is  rather  high  when  it  passes 
over  the  net  you  have  simply  handed 
him  an  opportunity  to  win  with  a 
"kill." 

But  there  are  other  lines  besides  the 
back  lines.  There  are  the  side  lines. 
Instead  of  being  rattled  or  flustered  at 
finding  yourself  out  of  court  with  your 
opponent  guarding  the  net  you  can  sim- 
ply congratulate  yourself  at  having  an 
opportunity  to  practice  a  backhand  drive 
down  the  side  line.  If  your  opponent  is 
quick  he  may  jump  to  the  side  line  and 
kill  off  your  still  under-speeded  drive. 
But  perhaps  he  will  be  pulled  so  far  out 
of  position  that  he  can  only  volley  de- 
fensively and  you  will  be  given  an  oppor- 
tunity to  try  your  eye  on  the  opposite 
side  line.  This  time  you  see  he  has  not 
nearly  so  long  to  get  into  position  and 
if  you  are  very  accurate  you  may  pass 
him.  Once  a  man  at  the  net  has  been 
passed  the  point  is  over  even  while  the 
ball  is  in  flight — unless  you  have  been 
inaccurate  and  driven  it  out. 

A  pass  at  the  net,  since  it  is  a  sure 
win,  shows  clearly  what  a  great  advan- 
tage a  very  accurate  player  has  over  one 
only  comparatively  so,  -for  the  half-ac- 
curate player  cuts  off  a  quarter  of  the 
court  instead  of  a  thin  slice  and  his  drive 
is  promptly  killed. 

The  Real  Value  of  "Pace" 

Here  is  an  auspicious  place  also  to 
pay  a  tribute  to  pace.  When,  for  in- 
stance, a  man  like  Larned  drives  for  a 
pass  he  does  not  give  his  opponent  all 
day  to  step  across  the  court  and  volley. 
The  opponent  has  to  be  quick. as  a  flash 
to  reach  the  ball  at  all.  Therefore 
Larned  is  not  forced  to  "cut"  the  side 
lines.  He  may  drive  the  ball  several 
feet  inside  and  still  pass  his  opponent 
because  his  ball  is  so  fast. 

I  would  dwell  a  moment  more  on 
the  passing  shot.     It  ought  to  be  part  of 


every  player's  equipment  and  you  do  not 
play  a  good  backcourt  game  unless  in 
driving  to  your  opponent  at  the  net  you 
can  pull  him  far  out  of  his  central  posi- 
tion every  single  time.  If  you  can  do 
this,  even  when  he  volleys  to  your  back- 
hand, you  have  taken  a  long  step  for- 
ward in  breaking  up  his  net  game.  But 
you  are  not  limited  to  an  accurate  pass. 
There  is  the  lob,  a  shot  developed  pri- 
marily by  Americans  and  brought  to  the 
height  of  perfection  by  the  Wrenn 
brothers  when  they  were  able  to  worry 
opponents  into  wildness  by  constantly 
repeated  deep,  high  lobs  which  could  not 
be  accurately  smashed. 

It  now  belongs  to  the  repertoire  of 
every  good  player,  particularly  every 
good  doubles  player.  Before  you  grad- 
uate from  the  back  court  you  ought  to 
be  able  to  lob  high  and  deep  and  to  pass 
with  almost  hairbreadth  accuracy  from 
both  forehand  and  backhand.  When  you 
find  yourself  able  to  do  these  shots  you 
will  be  surprised  how  much  control  you 
have  gained  over  your  racket.  You  will 
be  gratified  to  find  also  that  the  con- 
stant repetition  of  well  executed  shots 
has  developed  some  pace  unconsciously. 

It  is  not  always  clear  to  the  beginner 
why  depth  is  such  a  strong  factor  in 
tennis.  It  has  three  great  advantages. 
The  more  evident  ones  are  that  your  op- 
ponent's shot  loses  force  as  it  travels 
and  that  the  farther  the  ball  must  go 
before  it  reaches  you  the  less  will  be  its 
effectiveness.  Likewise  the  longer  the 
ball  spends  in  transit  the  longer  you  have 
to  gauge  it  and  take  your  position.  But 
by  far  the  most  important  point  about 
depth  is  direction. 

Every  foot  that  your  opponent  draws 
nearer  to  the  net  means  an  increase  in 
the  area  you  are  forced  to  defend,  and 
a  decrease  in  the  time  given  you  to  de- 
fend that  increased  area.  If  you  imag- 
ine a  line  from  the  center  of  your  op- 
ponent's back  line  to  the  center  of  your 
own  back  line  and  another  line  from  the 
first  point  to  the  corner  of  your  own 
court  you  will  see  that  the  angle  made 
by  these  two  lines  is  acute.  If  you  are 
a  geometrician  you  can  work  it  out  ex- 
actly. As  your  opponent  advances  along 
the  imaginary  center  line  of  the  court 
the  line  drawn  from  his  position  to  the 
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corner  of  your  court  makes  an  increas- 
ingly obtuse  angle. 

In  addition  to  this  fact  as  your  op- 
ponent approaches  the  net  it  becomes 
more  and  more  possible  for  him  to  hit 
toward  the  side  of  your  court,  and  the 
instant  he  begins  to  cross  court  in  this 
manner  the  area  of  territory  to  be  de- 
fended enlarges  very  rapidly.  To  hit  a 
ball  from  the  back  court  the  angle  of 
which  crosses  the  opponent's  side  line, 
let  us  say,  within  the  service  court  means 
one  of  two  things:  either  the  ball  must 
be  given  a  greater  drop  than  is  possible 
to  control  with  any  degree  of  accuracy 
or  else  it  must  be  hit  very  softly.  At 
best  it  means  hitting  a  long  ball  into  a 
small  area.  But  if  a  man  is  playing 
from  the  service  line  a  ball  that  has  any 
height  at  all,  it  is  not  difficult  for  him 
to  force  his  adversary  out  of  court  and 
reap  at  least  the  advantage  of  having 
him  entirely  out  of  position. 

Playing  at  Your  Opponents'  Feet 

This  leads  me  to  the  one  other  shot 
that  you  ought  to  add  to  your  repertoire 
before  you  try  to  round  out  your  game 
with  work  at  the  net.  It  is  said  that 
Malcolm  Whitman  invented  the  shot,  or 
rather  first  realized  its  possibilities.  In 
my  opinion,  he  is  one  of  the  brainiest 
men  that  ever  played  tennis  and  I  be- 
lieve I  am  not  mistaken  in  saying  that 
he  is  one  of  the  strongest  advocates  of 
depth,  control,  and  accuracy.  In  any 
case  his  backcourt  game  exemplified 
these  three  qualities  to  an  extraordinary 
degree. 

In  competing  with  a  speedy  volleyer 
who  could  "get  on  top"  of  any  drive 
that  was  not  fast  and  low,  instead  of 
relying  on  a  deep  pass  that  was  in  danger 
of  being  killed,  he  would  play  short  to 
his  opponent's  feet.  This  is  a  shot  espe- 
cially useful  when  your  adversary  is 
rushing  into  the  net;  and  it  is  a  fine 
example  of  the  despair  which  accuracy 
can  bring  to  an  opponent.  Imagine 
him  rushing  at  the  net  keyed  for  a  volley 
only  to  be  met  by  the  ball  which,  land- 
ing near  the  service  line,  compels  him 
either  to  play  a  low  volley  or  a  defen- 
sive half-volley — compels  him  to  play  it, 
too,  while  he  is  on  the  run. 


In  playing  doubles  Raymond  Little 
can  return  an  opponent's  service  so  that 
his  shot  drops  fast  and  viciously  at  the 
server's  feet  as  he  runs  in.  Generally 
the  point  is  won  then  and  there  but  at 
best  it  is  seldom  returned  except  as  a 
weak,  defensive  stroke. 

This  is  a  valuable  shot,  not  only  on 
account  of  its  effectiveness,  but  because 
it  forces  you  to  play  with  great  control, 
and  the  habit  of  playing  with  accuracy 
and  control  will  open  all  sorts  of  holes 
in  your  opponent's  defense  which  you 
can  take  advantage  of  in  a  way  that 
you  would  be  afraid  to  attempt  if  you 
were  not  accurate.  You  ought  then  as 
a  backcourt  player  to  have  in  your  con- 
trol a  deep,  accurate  drive  which  can 
"bite"  off  the  corners,  a  deep,  high  lob 
that  can  force  your  opponent  back  and 
defeat  a  "kill,"  and  you  ought  to  be 
able  to  play  to  your  opponent's  feet 
when  necessary.  To  play  this  shot  ef- 
fectively will  keep  you  primed  on  con- 
trol. 

Furthermore  it  has  the  immediate  ef- 
fect of  adding  variety  to  your  attack. 
There  is  a  sense  of  strategy  in  it  that  has 
its  effect  on  your  opponent.  Nothing 
is  quite  so  good  for  an  opponent,  from 
your  point  of  view,  as  to  force  upon  him 
the  conclusion  that  you  are  using  your 
head. 

But  these  points  are  for  future  use. 
Let  your  opponent  remain  not  an  op- 
ponent but  merely  someone  to  practice 
on,  and  confound  him  with,  your  in- 
fernal control  and  accuracy.  If  he  lags 
back  and  contents  himself  with  sending 
back  your  deep  drives,  try  dropping  one 
over  the  net  as  an  exercise  in  showing 
how  well  you  can  manage  a  tennis  ball. 
If  he's  up  in  time  to  just  reach  it,  see 
if  you  can  send  him  back  with  a  lob. 
Force  him  up  to  the  net  again  with  a 
short  one — so  short  and  well  placed  that 
he  can  not  reach  it  until  he  has  to  lift 
his  return ;  then  before  you  go  in  to  take 
a  shower  bath  put  a  nice  deep  drive 
down  his  backhand  line  that  just  grazes 
his  racket  as  he  springs  for  it  and  see 
how  it  makes  you  smile  to  find  that 
you've  made  the  white  dust  fly. 

These  are  delicate  little  pastimes  that 
show  you  what  are  the  possibilities  of 
a  game  that  is  lacking  in  pace. 
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THOSE  CUP  RACE  RULES 

THE  London  Field  is  still  disturbed 
from  time  to  time  over  the  "ar- 
chaic" rules  governing  the  Amer- 
ica's Cup  races.  In  a  recent  issue  it  de- 
clared that  "something  far  more  cata- 
clysmic than  Olympic  movements  will 
apparently  be  necessary  to  persuade  the 
New  York  Yacht  Club  that  the  rules 
for  the  America's  Cup  need  revision  in 
these  modern  days  of  enlightenment.  As 
far  as  it  concerns  international  sport  that 
cup  might  at  present  be  just  as  well 
locked  up  in  a  cellar.  The  original 
America  was  a  seaworthy  boat  which  is 
still  cruising  on  the  Boston  waters.  The 
last  yachts  built  in  accordance  with  the 
America's  Cup  Rules  were  mere  racing 
machines,  not  only  dangerous  during  the 
race  itself,  but  absolutely  useless  after- 
wards, and  such  vessels  would  now  be  in- 
admissible in  any  other  regatta  on  either 
side  of  the  Atlantic." 

Apparently  our  esteemed  friend  the 
Field  is  not  aware  of  the  stability  of  the 
Mayflower  or  of  the  long  and  honor- 
able service  of  the  Constitution  in  many 
and  diverse  winds.  Naturally  a  racing 
boat  is  not  built  for  leisurely  cruising. 
The  conditions  of  the  two  classes  of 
sport  are  entirely  different  and  a  modern 
racing  yacht  is  to  our  mind  a  natural  and 
legitimate  development.  As  to  the  rigid 
rules  the  New  York  Yacht  Club  has 
placed  upon  the  contest,  what  are  these 
more  than  a  codification  and  crystalliza- 
tion of  developments  which  would  have 
gone  on  independently  of  any  rules? 

No  doubt  American  yachtsmen  would 
welcome  another  challenge,  but  most  of 
them   are  yet  to  be  convinced  that  the 
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conditions  attaching  to  the  contest  have 
anything  to  do  with  the  defeat  of  the 
British  boats.  If  our  memory  serves  us 
right,  on  the  last  visit  of  Sir  Thomas, 
the  Shamrock  III  was  towed  a  consid- 
erable part  of  the  trip  across,  the  com- 
mittee on  this  side  permitting  so  much 
relaxation  of  the  rules ;  nor  was  there 
anything  in  the  Shamrock's  performance 
to  indicate  that  the  crossing  of  the  At- 
lantic, partly  under  her  own  sail,  had 
in  any  way  reduced  her  sailing  ability. 
She  conformed  in  every  way  to  the  Cup 
Rules,  line  for  line,  and  foot  for  foot; 
she  was  supposed  to  be  the  best  that  the 
British  designers  could  produce;  no  spe- 
cific criticism  could  be  made  of  the  sea- 
manship aboard  her  during  the  races. 

Under  the  circumstances  it  is  a  little 
bit  difficult  to  see  why  our  brethren  on 
the  other  side  should  complain.  The  fact 
of  the  business  is  that  a  visiting  yachts- 
man is  always  at  a  disadvantage  no  mat- 
ter what  the  rules  may  be. 

GOOD    SPORTSMANSHIP    AT   POUGH- 
KEEPSIE 

PERHAPS  there  is  something  about 
rowing  that  develops  the  spirit  of 
good  fellowship  and  good  sports- 
manship. At  any  rate,  oarsmen  seem  to 
be  always  of  about  the  cleanest  type  that 
can  be  found  in  amateur  sport.  Evi- 
dence of  the  Leland  Stanford  crew  at 
Poughkeepsie  would  be  interesting  on 
this  point.  Having  come  nearly  3,000 
miles  and  expecting  to  find  their  new 
English  shell  awaiting  them,  they 
learned  that  it  was  still  on  the  dock  at 
Southampton,  delayed  by  steamship 
strikes.     Apparently  there  was  nothing 
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for  them  to  do  but  turn  right  around  and 
march  right  back  again,  but  as  soon  as 
the  other  crews  on  the  river  learned  of 
Stanford's  plight,  there  were  numer- 
ous offers  of  aid,  ending  in  Stanford's 
acceptance  of  the  shell  in  which  Co- 
lumbia rowed  such  a  game  race  last  year. 
Then  there  was  the  matter  of  a  coach. 
The  captain  of  the  Stanford  eight  was  at 
once  captain  and  coach.  Two  weeks  be- 
fore the  race,  however,  Doctor  Walter 
Pcet,  an  old  Columbia  oarsman  and 
coach,  volunteered  his  services  and 
worked  almost  day  and  night  to  do  what 
was  possible  toward  rounding  the  visi- 
tors into  form.  Invidious  comparisons 
are  unpleasant  and  probably  unnecessary. 
After  all,  there  is  much  more  good 
sportsmanship  in  the  world  than  we 
sometimes  think  in  our  pessimistic  mo- 
ments. 

COLLEGE   BASEBALL 

SINCE  it  has  become  the  fashion  for 
observers  to  voice  their  low  opin- 
ion of  college  baseball,  we  are 
moved  to  a  few  remarks  of  our  own, 
late  as  it  is.  In  our  humble  opinion, 
college  baseball  has  improved  vastly  dur- 
ing the  past  year  in  at  least  one  impor- 
tant respect.  That  is  in  the  spirit  and 
the  behavior  of  the  players  on  the  field. 
There  seems  to  be  a  general  conviction, 
which  is  borne  out  by  the  few  cases 
which  have  come  under  the  writer's  ob- 
servation, that  there  has  been  much  less 
of  the  chatter  and  cheap  professional 
coaching  this  year  than  was  the  case  last 
— fewer  cries  of  "  'at-a-boy,"  "work 
hard,"  etc.,  and  more  attention  to  some 
of  the  things  that  really  count. 

Possibly  we  are  becoming  blase 
through  overattendance  at  professional 
games,  with  high-salaried  players  per- 
forming wonderful  feats  for  our  enter- 
tainment. It  must  be  remembered  that 
the  college  season  is  short  and  the  men 
are  much  younger  in  years  and  experi- 
ence. Furthermore,  college  baseball  is 
not  a  hippodrome  performance ;  it  is  sup- 
posed to  be  an  exhibition  of  clean  ama- 
teur sport.  So  long  as  the  colleges  them- 
selves are  pleased  with  it,  it  is  really 
nobody  else's  business,  and  this  is  a  more 
serious  consideration  than  might  appear 
at  first  glance. 


ONLY    AN    OVERSIGHT 

SOME  of  our  Syracuse  friends  are 
disturbed  over  our  omission  of  the 
name  of  Reidpath,  the  Syracuse 
quarter-miler,  from  the  list  of  Olympic 
flyers.  At  the  time  that  that  article  was 
put  on  the  press  Mr.  Reidpath  had  not 
made  his  phenomenal  record  at  th^  inter- 
collegiate games,  and  so  far  as  we  have 
since  been  able  to  discover  was  prac- 
tically unknown  outside  of  Syracuse  as 
a  strong  possibility.  We  are  glad  to 
make  such  amends  as  this  mention  will 
offer  and  will  join  with  his  other  friends 
in  welcoming  him  back  from  Stockholm. 


A  REAL  GOLF  PRIZE 

ENGLISH  golfers  are  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  play  for  a  real 
prize.  A  London  paper,  with  a 
laudable  desire  of  establishing  a  tourna- 
ment that  should  give  every  man  in  Eng- 
land a  chance  to  compete  on  his  own 
home  course,  has  offered  a  $3,000  auto- 
mobile to  the  winner.  If  that  lucky  in- 
dividual does  not  care  for  automobiles, 
he  is  welcome  to  take  a  cottage  at  the 
same  value.  And  yet  people  complain 
sometimes  that  Englishmen  take  golf  too 
seriously. 


JOHN  BALL,  GOLFER 

FOR  the  eighth  time  in  a  quarter 
of  a  century's  experience  John  Ball 
has  won  the  English  Amateur 
Championship  on  the  links.  His  first 
win  was  recorded  twenty-four  years  ago. 
Judging  from  these  figures,  John  Ball 
was  either  an  extremely  young  man  at 
the  first  date,  or  he  is  to-day  rather  older 
than  the  average  of  our  championship 
performers. 

As  a  test  of  sporting  skill  and  courage, 
it  is  doubtful  if  any  other  event  quite 
compares  with  this  British  Champion- 
ship. The  best  golfers  of  England  are 
gathered  together  there  and  usually  the 
United  States  and  Australia — two  other 
golfing  centers — are  represented.  Thus 
the  man  who  wins  can  fairly  say  that 
he  has  met  the  pick  of  the  world.  The 
man  who  carried  Mr.  Ball  to  the  38th 
hole  in  the  final  match  was  Mr.  Abe 
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Mitchell,  once  a  chauffeur,  and  now  a 
gardener.  Verily,  the  democracy  of 
golf  is  greater  than  the  political  democ- 
racy with  which  England  is  now  strug- 
ling! 


CORNELL'S    CLEAN    SWEEP 

THIS  is  becoming  monotonous. 
Every  year  the  same  high  hopes 
that  someone  —  Columbia,  Syra- 
cuse, Wisconsin  —  will  break  the  long 
string  of  victories  by  the  Ithacans  and 
each  year  the  newspapers  carry  the 
same  old  head — Cornell  Sweeps  the 
River.  Why  bother  to  row  the  race  at 
all?  Why  not  vote  to  instruct  the  sec- 
retary to  cast  the  unanimous  ballot  for 
Cornell  ? 


OLYMPIC    VICTORIES 

THERE   is   something  particularly 
gratifying  in  the  news  that  both 
the    military    rifle-shooting    team 
and    the    pistol    team    representing    the 


United  States  at  the  Olympic  Games 
have  proved  champions  in  their  respec- 
tive events. 

Many  of  the  competitions  which  are 
rather  more  in  the  public  eye — field  and 
track  events — have  from  the  start  been 
rather  generally  conceded  to  he  formid- 
able band  of  athletes  whom  we  have 
gathered  together  from  all  sections  of 
the  country  and  all  walks  of  life  to  rep- 
• resent  us  at  Stockholm.  But  in  the 
shooting  events,  and  especially  the  mili- 
tary rifle  match,  the  selection  has  from 
the  very  nature  of  the  case  been  largely 
restricted.  Yet  we  find  that  the  highly 
trained  and  experienced  teams  represent- 
ing Great  Britain  and  Germany  have 
gone  down  before  the  cool  and  accurate 
marksmanship  of  the  American  gunners. 

It  is,  perhaps,  only  in  a  frontier  so- 
ciety that  the  ability  to  handle  firearms 
can  be  expected  to  take  first  place  in  the 
public  interest.  Still  it  is  not  fair  that 
in  our  enthusiasm  for  strength  and  fleet- 
ness  we  should  forget  to  honor  the  really 
more  significant  prowess  of  "the  men  be- 
hind the  guns." 
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Yachting 

T)  Y  a  margin  of  4  minutes  and  25  seconds, 
*-*  the  schooner  yacht  Helen  II,  owned  by 
Edmund  Randolf  of  New  York  won  the  prin- 
cipal prize  of  the  Seawanhaka-Corinthian  Re- 
gatta on  June  22,  held  on  the  Sound  off  Oyster 
Bay.  The  Alicia,  owned  by  W.  M.  Baldwin, 
was  second  in  the  race,  which  was  over  a 
triangular  course  of  13  miles.  In. the  Jewel 
class,  the  Jade,  owned  by  E.  S.  Willard,  won 
by  only  1  second  from  W.  J.  Bucknall's  Bril- 
liant. The  Alera,  sailed  by  Robert  Cuthbert, 
won  first  place  in  the  New  York  30-foot  class 
from  Caprice.  Corinthian,  owned  and  sailed 
by  Howard  C.  Smith,  defeated  Alert  by  10 
minutes  13  seconds,  corrected  time,  in  the  han- 
dicap class. 


Twenty-five  yachts,  including  sloops, 
yawls  and  cats,  started  on  June  22  in  the  New 
York  Athletic  Club's  annual  100-mile  race 
from  New  Rochelle  to  Block  Island.  The 
Avinner  was  Interim,  a  Massachusetts  Bay 
twenty-two-footer,  owned  by  R.  A.  Revere  of 
New  York  City. 


The  schooner  yacht  Lurline,  Captain  Har- 
ris, of  the  San  Diego  (Cal.)  Yacht  Club, 
was  the  winner  of  the  fourth  biennial  ocean 
race  from  Los  Angeles  Harbor  to  Honolulu. 
Lurline  crossed  the  finish  line  on  June  30, 
having  completed  the  run  of  2,600  miles  in 
13  days,  23  hours  and  16  minutes  (unofficial 
time). 
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The  Puritan  Cup,  most  famous  of  the 
perpetual  yachting  trophies  of  this  coun- 
try, was  won  July  2  by  the  sloop  Avenger, 
owned  by  Henry  L.  Maxwell,  of  New 
York,  in  the  annual  regatta  of  the  Eastern 
Yacht  Club,  sailed  off  Marblehead,  Mass. 
The  Avenger,  which  captured  the  cup  sev- 
eral years  ago  while  under  the  ownership  of 
Robert  VV.  Emmons,  2d,  of  Boston,  made  the 
best  corrected  time  over  the  33J/2  mile  course, 
sailed  by  all  the  classes  of  yachts  participat- 
ing in  the   regatta. 

In  the  big  schooner  class,  Morton  F.  Plant's 
Elena  defeated  Iroliia,  owned  by  E.  Walter 
Clark,  of  Philadelphia,  the  Elena  keeping 
the  lead  from  the  start.  The  Muriel,  char- 
tered by  Henry  A.  Morse,  of  Boston,  was  the 
victor  among  the  second  division  schooners, 
defeating  the  Princess  and  Taormina. 

Rowing 

TT ARVARD  oarsmen  made  a  clean  sweep 
■*-•*■  of  the  Thames  River  on  June  21,  win- 
ning from  Yale  all  three  events  of  the  an- 
nual regatta — the  'Varsity  eight,  the  four-oar, 
and  the  freshman  eight.  The  'Varsity  race 
was  woh  by  a  margin  of  five  lengths  open 
water. 

Cornell  University  won  all  three  races  at 
Poughkeepsie  on  June  29  from  the  crews  of 
Columbia,  Wisconsin,  Syracuse,  Pennsylvania 
and  Stanford  Universities.  Wisconsin  was 
second  in  the  'Varsity  race  and  Columbia 
third.  In  the  'Varsity  four  Columbia  finished 
second  with  Syracuse  third;  and  the  Wiscon- 
sin Freshmen  took  second  place  in  their  race 
followed  by  Syracuse.  The  times  of  the  win- 
ners in  the  three  events  were  as  follows: 

'Varsity  Eight — Four  miles — 19:21  2-5. 

'Varsity  Four-Oar  Race  —  Two  miles  — 
10:34  i-5- 

Freshmen  Eight — Two  miles — 9:31  2-5. 

Polo 

>~pHE  Squadron  A,  N.  G.  N.  Y.,  polo  team 
■*•  suffered  its  second  defeat  within  the 
week  at  the  hands  of  the  Portchester  (N.  Y.) 
four  on  July  1  at  Van  Cortl'andt  Park,  New 
York  City. 

The  Cooperstown  (L.  I.)  team  defeated 
Great  Neck  four  on  July  1  in  the  finals  for 
the  Wheatley  Polo  Cups,  the  score  being 
9%  to  6J4. 


The  Westbury  (I..  I.)  polo  field  was  the 
scene  of  a  closely-contested  match  on  June  29, 
when  the  New  Haven  team  defeated  the 
Myopia  four  by  the  score  of  6  to  5. 


Trap   and  Rifle   Shooting 
'TpHE  military  team  representing  the  United 


1 


States  won  the  International  Army  Rifle 


Shooting  Competition  on  June  29  at  the 
Olympic  Games  with  a  grand  aggregate  score 
of  1688.  Other  scores  were:  Great  Britain, 
1600;  Sweden,  1575;  France,  1517;  Norway, 
1476 ;  Russia,  1401. 

The  aggregate  individual  scores  of  th« 
American  team  were:  Burdette,  288;  Briggs, 
284;  Adams,  283;  Jackson,  279;  Osborne, 
278 ;  Sprout,  276.  The  score  of  the  American 
team  at  the  various  stages  was:  200  meters, 
438;  400  meters,  444;  500  meters,  424;  600 
meters,  382. 

English  marksmen  have  ascribed  the  Amer- 
ican victory  in  the  individual  competition 
to  superiority  of  sights. 

A.  P.  Lane,  representing  the  United  States, 
won  the  duel  shooting  Individual  Competition 
of  the  Olympic  Games  at  a  distance  of  30 
meters  with  a  score  of  287.  John  Dietz,  of 
the  United  States,  finished  in  fourth  place 
with  a  score  of  282. 

The  American  shooting  team  won  the 
world's  championship  at  clay  birds  on  June 
29  by  carrying  off  that  event  in  the  Olympic 
Games  with  a  score  of  532  out  of  a  possible 
600.  Great  Britain  and  Germany  were  sec- 
ond and  third  respectively,  with  scores  of  511 
and  510. 

A  team  representing  all-New  England  shot 
a  tie  match  with  the  all-Delaware  team  at 
Wilmington,  Delaware,  June  29.  The  total 
score  on  each  side  was  919  out  of  a  possible 
1000. 

The  pistol  shooting  competition  for  teams 
at  the  Olympic  Games  was  won  July  2  by 
the  American  team,  firing  at  a  distance  of 
50  meters.  Sweden  was  second  and  Great 
Britain  third.  The  United  States  team  was 
awarded  the  gold  medal,  its  aggregate  score 
being  1916  as  compared  to  1849  for  Sweden 
and  1804  for  Great  Britain. 
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Miscellaneous 

VTEW  records  were  made  in  the  1500 
"*-^  meter  run  and  the  pole  vault  at  the 
trials  for  the  American  Olympic  Team  held 
at  the  Harvard  Stadium,  Cambridge,  June  8. 
Mark  S.  Wright,  of  Dartmouth,  performed 
the  most  remarkable  pole  vaulting  feat  ever 
witnessed  by  clearing  the  bar  at  13  feet  2% 
inches;  i1/^  inches  higher  than  the  mark  estab- 
lished by  Robert  A.  Gardner  of  Yale  at  the 
Intercollegiate  Meet  the  week  before.  Abel 
R.  Kiviat,  of  the  Irish-American  Athletic 
Club,  still  further  lowered  his  1500  meter 
record  from  3-56  4-5  to  3-55  4-5. 

An  exceptionally  brilliant  game  of  lacrosse 
was  played  June  22  on  the  grounds  of  the 
Crescent  Athletic  Club,  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 
between  the  home  team  and  the  Athletics  of 
the  St.  Simon's  Club  of  Toronto.  At  the  end 
of  the  first  half  the  score  stood  4  to  3  in  favor 
of  the  Crescents  but  the  game  ended  with  the 
score  tied  at  8  goals  each. 

The  Metropolitan  Lawn  Tennis  Cham- 
pionship titles  in  both  singles  and  doubles 
were  decided  on  June  22  on  the  turf  courts 
of  the  West  Side  Tennis  Club,  New  York 
City.  Raymond  D.  Little  succeeded  Frederick 
C.  Inman  as  singles  champion  and  Harold 
H.  Hackett  and  Walter  Merrill  followed  Lyle 
E.  Mahan  and  Gustave  F.  Touchard  in  the 
doubles.  Little,  the  veteran  of  the  Interna- 
tionals, defeated  Arthur  S.  Dabney,  the  fa- 
mous Harvard  veteran,  in  straight  sets  at 
6 — 4,  6 — 1,  6 — 3.  The  doubles  final  went  the 
limit  of  full  five  sets  before  Hackett  and  Hall 


defeated  Little  and  Touchard,  who  are  the 
holders  of  the  National  doubles  title,  by  the 
score  of  o — 6,  2 — 6,  6 — 3,  7 — 5,  6 — 4. 

In  a  match  that  was  carried  to  the  19th 
green,  J.  N.  Stearns  of  Princeton  defeated 
A.  F.  Kammer  of  Fox  Hills  and  won  the 
chief  cup  in  the  annual  invitation  tournament 
of  the  Fox  Hills  Golf  Club  on  June  29. 

Walter  J.  Travis,  of  the  Garden  City  Golf 
Club,  defeated  H.  B.  Lee,  of  Detroit,  the 
champion  of  Michigan,  in  a  match  played 
on  the  Wilmington  Country  Club  Links  on 
June  22  for  the  Wilmington  Cup. 

Oswald  Kirkby,  of  Englewood,  defeated 
Charles  H.  Seely,  of  Wee  Burn,  in  the  final 
round  of  the  annual  invitation  tournament 
of  the  Apawamis  Club  June  22  by  5  up  and 
3    to   play. 

Earlier  in  the  day  Seely  defeated  Findlay 
S.  Douglas,  of  Nassau,  former  National  cham- 
pion, 2  up.  This  pair  met  in  the  final  of  the 
metropolitan  championship  in  1901  over  the 
same  course,  at  which  time  Douglas  won  de- 
cisively. Kirkby  earned  his  way  to  the  final 
round  by  eliminating  Gardiner  W.  White, 
of  Oakland,  6  up  and  4  to  play. 

Baseball  teams  from  the  Yale  and  Har- 
vard clubs,  of  New  York,  composed  almost 
entirely  of  former  diamond  stars  at  New 
Haven  and  Cambridge,  clashed  in  their  an- 
nual game  on  the  grounds  of  the  Westchester 
Country  Club  on  July  2,  and  Harvard  won, 
7  to  4. 


From  a  Painting   by   Cliarles  Johnson  Post 
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A  Pilgrimage  by  Rail,  Mule  and  Raft  Across  the  Great  Backbone 

of  South  America 


^HE  baking  heat  of  the 
desert  boiled  in  through 
the  open  doors  of  the 
freight  car,  the  blazing 
sun  beat  down  upon  the 
roof,  and,  inside,  a  thou- 


sand essences  from  its  variegated  life  sim 
mered  and  blended.  Together  with 
some  half-dozen  of  assorted  native  pas- 
sengers, we  had  jammed  ourselves  in 
among  a  jumble  of  foodstuffs  and  min- 
ing hardware  in  transit.  The  box  car 
banged  and  groaned  and  occasionally 
halted  on  the  desert  at  the  hail  of  some 
wayfarer  whom  we  helped  cordially  up 
and  stirred  into  the  odoriferous  oven. 
Sociably  we  rode  in  this  freight  car  up 
from  the  desert  oasis  of  San  Jose  because 
this  freight  car  constituted  the  whole  of 
the  train ;  farther  on,  at  Vitor,  there  was 
hope  of  a  real  train. 

In  the  scant  space  left  by  the  cargo 
I  had  wedged  myself  in  against  a  stack 
of  dried  fish  while  my  feet  reposed  easily 
on  the  body  of  a  newly  dead  pig  on  his 
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way  to  the  market  in  Arequipa  and  jog- 
gled in  time  to  the  uncertain  swaying 
of  the  car;  Agamemnon  fitted  his  sad- 
dle-stiff joints  into  a  niche  in  the  freight 
and  went  peacefully  to  sleep,  indifferent 
to  the  broken  barrel  of  lime  that  sifted 
its  contents  over  him.  And  so  it  was 
that  we  pulled  in  to  Vitor,  a  town  that 
hung  on  the  edge  of  the  desert  from 
which  rose  the  foothills  of  the  first  An- 
dean range  to  the  eastward.  Stiffly  we 
climbed  down  and  out  into  the  heated 
but  untainted  air  and  idled  in  the  sta- 
tion shadow  until  the  train  should  sig- 
nify its  readiness  to  receive  us. 

From  Vitor  on  we  wound  through 
twisting  gorges  or  steep  valleys,  barren 
of  all  save  cactus  and  the  desert  shale 
and  boulders.  Steadily  the  train  climbed. 
Always  from  one  side  or  the  other  were 
traces  visible  of  the  old  Inca  empire  and 
its  industrious  dominion ;  here  a  frag- 
mentary stretch  of  road  and  a  ruined 
gateway,  now  and  again  the  almost  oblit- 
erated ruins  of  some  old  town  or  village, 
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but  always,  running  along  the  sides  of 
the  steep  hills  or  through  the  valleys, 
the  dusty  remains  of  a  tremendous  sys- 
tem of  irrigation  ditches.  Where  once 
has  been  a  busy  land,  soft  with  the  green 
of  growing  things,  there  is  the  cactus 
and  the  badger  and  the  occasional  baked- 
mud  hut  of  an   Indian  wringing  a  dull 


that  climbs  the  first  high  pass  and  leaves 
its  passengers  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Titi- 
caca. 

Throughout  the  city  there  is  scarcely 
a  building  that  cannot  show  patched 
cracks  or  gaping  cornices  that  are  the 
scars  of  earthquakes ;  here  and  there  a 
heap  of  rock  and  plaster  or  fragmentary 


AN  ANDEAN  TOURING  CAR 


living  from  the  desert,  Heaven  knows 
how,  where  his  ancestors  farmed  and 
throve  in  multitudes. 

In  the  long  rays  of  the  sunset  the  train 
rolled  across  the  level  stretches  of  the 
high  valley  in  which  lies  the  city  of  Are- 
quipa;  the  low,  flat  houses — more  or  less 
earthquake-proof — and  the  red  tile  roofs 
were  radiant  in  the  mellow  glow ;  be- 
yond rose  the  dull  volcanic  slopes  of 
Misti  in  an  immense  cone,  while,  best  of 
all,  in  the  one-story  hotel  of  rambling 
patios  in  that  city  of  earthquakes  we 
were  once  more  able  to  collect  sufficient 
water  at  one  time  to  accomplish  a  bath. 
In  Arequipa  the  first  train  stops  ex- 
hausted ;  manana,  or  at  the  worst  only  a 
few    davs    later,    a    second    train    leaves 


walls,  abandoned  to  the  Indian  beggars, 
mark  the  years  of  great  tremblors. 
Rarely  does  a  private  house  attempt  a 
second  story,  and  the  marvel  is  how  the 
churches  or  the  cathedral,  with  their  high 
walls  and  towers,  have  been  able  to  sur- 
vive at  all ;  though  often  cracked  and 
battered,  yet  in  some  way  they  have 
weathered  the  subterranean  gales. 

And  what  a  city  for  churches!  On 
every  street,  on  all  but  every  turn,  there 
rises  an  ecclesiastical  edifice  with  its  grim 
walls  of  faded,  peeling  kalsomine  and  its 
porticos  perhaps  ornamented  with  odd 
stone  carvings  that  preserve  a  strong  In- 
dian flavor  in  spite  of  the  old  monkish 
guidance.  Whole  blocks  in  the  heart 
of   the   city   are   bounded    bv   enormous 
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walls  enclosing  the  sacred  precincts  of 
a  convent  or  monastery.  I  was  in- 
formed that  out  of  every  twelve  inhabi- 
tants, men,  women  and  children,  one 
was  in  some  one  of  the  many  orders  be- 
hind the  high  walls.  Each  day  in  some 
part  of  the  city  is  a  fiesta  in  honor  of 
some  particular  saint,  who  is  heralded 
and  honored  by  a  vast  popping  of  fire- 
crackers, squibs  and  rockets  and  a  grand 
procession  through  the  neighborhood. 
Often  several  saints'  fiestas  fall  on  the 
same  day,  and  from  all  directions  come 
the  rattle  of  firecrackers  and  the  plop 
of  the  daylight  bombs  or  rockets,  and 
any  casual  stroll  will  bring  one  against 
a  procession  heavy  with  the  smoke  of  in- 
cense or  uncanny  with  the  thin,  wailing 
chanting  of  the  celebrants. 

The  chief  industry  is  in  a  few  machine 
shops  and  central  supply  houses  for  the 
mines  or  operation  of  the  interior.  Out- 
side of  this  there  is  nothing.  A  few  small 
shops  with  the  cheapest  and  shabbiest 
of  stocks  cluster  around  the  plaza;  on 
Sunday  that  same  plaza  is  scantily  filled 
with  the  select  of  Arequipa,  while  the 
stocky  police  keep  it  cleared  of  the  tat- 
tered urchins  and  Indians  of  the  week- 
days. There  is  the  dull,  oppressive  sense 
of  wretched  poverty  or  genteel  destitu- 
tion. 

The  start  from  Arequipa  up  to  Lake 
Titicaca  is  made  in  the  early  morning. 
The  huge  cone  of  Misti — looking  for  all 
the  world  like  a  vast  slag  dump — stands 
forth  with  telescopic  detail  in  the  high, 
rare  air,  mellowed  in  the  cool  morning 
sun.  Prickling  and  glistening  on  the 
even  slopes  or  in  the  purple  shadows,  the 
frost  still  clung  like  a  lichen  to  the  bar- 
ren rocks,  and  there  is  the  thin  touch  of 
briskness  in  the  air,  like  that  of  the  taste 
of  fall  on  a  September  morning  back 
home. 

Down  at  the  station  the  departure  of 
the  train  is  in  the  nature  of  an  event  like 
the  sailing  of  a  steamer.  Already  the 
train — one  first-class  and  two  second- 
class  coaches — was  filled,  aisles  and 
seats,  with  a  shuffling  crowd  already  in 
the  ecstasy  of  a  noisy  and  mournful  but 
interminable  leave-taking.  Their  view 
of  the  hazards  of  a  journey  by  rail  may 
not  be  so  far  out  of  the  way,  for  on  the 
steep   grades   of   these   Andean   roads   a 
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ANCIENT    TYPES     AND     METHODS     STILL 
PERSIST 

train  has  been  known  to  break  in  half 
and  go  scuttling  back  down  hill  until  the 
hand  brakes  take  effect;  also,  and  later, 
on  the  ancient  engine  I  observed  with  in- 
terest the  native  engineer  screw  down 
his  throttle,  and  then,  in  starting,  bang  it 
open  with  a  monkey  wrench. 

Presently,  as  the  hour  of  departure 
drew  near,  the  conductor  appeared  and 
began  sorting  out  the  passengers.  Re- 
bozo  muffled  ladies  and  Peruvian  gentle- 
men who  failed  to  show  tickets  and  who 
had  been  picnicking  in  the  seats  burst 
into   one   final   explosion   of  embracings 


THE    INDIAN    BLOOD    RETAINS   ITS    PURITY    TO    A    MARKED    DEGREE 


and  good-byes  before  descending  to  the 
tracks,  where  they  took  up  a  position 
alongside  the  car  windows.  The  second- 
class  were  not  admitted  except  on  a  ticket 
to  their  hard  benches,  but  the  stubby 
trainmen  had  their  hands  full  in  keeping 
the  car  door  clear,  for  they  were  con- 
tinually choked  with  Cholo  or  Indian 
groups  committing  last  messages  to  mem- 
ory. Their  windows  were  jammed  with 
heads  and  clawing  arms  exchanging  or 
accepting  dripping  foods  wrapped  in 
pldtano  leaves,  bottles  of  checha,  or 
earthen  pots  containing  Heaven  knows 
what. 

At  last  the  whistle  screamed  from  the 
engine,  a  bell  tinkled,  and  the  train 
moved  cut  in  state  to  the  demonstrations 
of  the  populace.  The  car  was  but  mod- 
erately filled ;  a  couple  of  padres  from 
Ecuador — one  a  political  refugee — a  ton- 
sured monk,  a  couple  of  black-robed 
nuns  and  three  engineers,  together  with 
an  assortment  of  Peruvians — the  women 
in  the  shrouding,  tightly  drawn  rebozo 
of  funeral  black,  against  which  the  heavy 
face-powdering  showed  in  ghastly  con- 
trast— and  a  couple  of  small  children, 
who  turned  up  at  intervals  from  under 
the  seats,  grimed  with  train  cinders  and 
ecstatically  sticky  with  chancaca,  a  raw- 
sugar  sort  of  candy.  And  in  every  va- 
cant seat  was  baggage,  native,  hairy, 
rawhide  boxes,  shapeless  from  the  many 
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pack-mule  lashings,  paper  bags  and  paste- 
board hat  boxes  and  bandanna  bundles, 
and  somewhere  in  the  collection  each 
Peruvian  seemed  to  be  able  to  draw  on 
an  inexhaustible  supply  of  the  Arequipa- 
brewed,  bilious,  green  beer. 

Slowly  at  first  we  rose,  skirting  the 
great  foothills  or  gently  ascending  valleys 
and  always  crossing  some  dismantled 
relic  of  the  development  of  the  dead  Inca 
empire.  Then  we  plunged  boldly  into 
the  mountain  chain,  teetering  over  spi- 
dery bridges,  across  gorges  whose  bot- 
tom was  a  ribbon  of  foam  or  where  the 
rails  followed  a  winding  shelf  cut  in 
the  face  of  a  mountain,  where  an  empty 
beer  bottle  flung  from  the  car  window 
broke  on  the  tracks  below  over  which 
the  train  had  been  crawling  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  before.  With  the  increasing  al- 
titude— the  summit  of  the  pass  was  still 
ahead  and  something  over  fifteen  thou- 
sand feet  above-  sea  level — the  soroche, 
mountain  sickness,  began  to  be  manifest 
in  the  car  in  the  deathly,  nauseating  diz- 
ziness until  it  closely  resembled  the  woe- 
begone cabin  of  a  sight-seeing  steamer  at 
a  yacht  race. 

The  engineers  had  been  discussing  the 
traces  of  the  old  Inca  works  with  espe- 
cial reference  to  their  irrigation  systems, 
of  which  there  was  generaly  a  ruin  vis- 
ible out  of  one  window  or  the  other,  and 
with  emphasis  on  the  total  lack  of  sur- 
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vival  of  any  instruments  or  methods  by 
which  this  hydraulic  engineering  had 
been  calculated  or  performed.  There  is  a 
trace  of  one  irrigation  ditch  something 
like  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  miles 
in  length — a  set  of  levels  for  such  a  pro- 
ject even  to-day  would  be  a  matter  for 
nice  calculation.  The  Incas  simply  went 
ahead  and  did  it,  some  way.  Their  engi- 
neering had  been  turned  over  and  over 
and  compared  with  the  great  engineer- 
ing works  of  antiquity. 

"Cut  and  try,"  said  one  engineer  in 
conclusion,  "that  was  the  way  these  old 
Inca  people  made  their  irrigation  systems. 
Put  a  gang  of  Indians  to  digging  a  ditch 
from  where  the  water  supply  was  to 
come — then  let  in  the  water  as  they  dug 
— in  a  little  ditch — and  dig  deeper  or 
dyke  it  up  to  the  water  level  as  it  showed 
in  the  trench.  When  they  had  that  little 
ditch  finished  there  was  their  level — all 
they  had  to  do  was  to  dig  it  as  big  and 
deep  and  wide  as  they  wanted." 

It  looked  reasonable ;  there  was  no  dis- 
sent. We  swung  around  a  curve  and 
a  vista  opened  out  of  a  ragged  valley, 


broken  b\   gorges  and  canyons  with  sheer 
walls  of  soft  rock. 

One  of  the  other  engineers  chuckled. 
"Look  at  that!"  he  pointed  up  the  val- 
ley, and  his  finger  followed  one  of  the 
canyons.  "How  did  they  cut  and  try  on 
that  proposition  ?" 

There,  for  as  far  as  the  eye  could  fol- 
low the  turnings  of  the  canyon  cliffs, 
was  the  line  of  a  ditch,  an  aqueduct, 
that  hung  some  twenty  to  fifty  feet  be- 
low the  edge  of  the  cliff.  It  had  been 
cut  into  the  wall  of  rock,  leaving  a  lip 
along  the  outer  edge  to  hold  in  the  cur- 
rent. Here  and  there,  where  the  ragged 
trace  of  the  canyon  made  projecting,  but- 
tressing angles,  the  aqueduct  had  been 
driven  as  a  short-cut  tunnel  straight 
through.  Here  and  there  great  sections 
of  the  canyon  walls  had  fallen,  while 
occasionally  it  appeared  as  though  the 
outer  lip  had  been  destroyed  by  man- 
made  efforts — one  of  the  old  Spanish 
methods  of  hurrying  up  a  little  ready 
tribute — but  never  had  there  been  a  pos- 
sibility of  using  any  "cut  and  try"  meth- 
od in  its  construction. 


BAD  LANDS      IN   THE  FOOTHILLS 


THE    MILITARY    IS    AT    LEAST   PICTURESQUE 


"Well,"  remarked  the  first,  "there 
goes  that  theory — and  it  isn't  original 
with  me,  either — for  I  reckon  they  had 
to  run  that  level  first  and  chalk  it  up 
on  the  rock  to  cut  by  in  some  kind  of  a 
way. 

Sometimes  the  train  crawled  along  no 
faster  than  a  bare  walk,  so  steep  were 
the  grades  and  sharp  the  turns.  There 
was  nothing  of  the  scenic  splendor  such 
as  one  may  get  in  the  railroads  among 
the  Alps  of  Switzerland,  where,  as 
one  climbs,  one  may  look  down  and  back 
into  the  green  landscape  of  a  panorama. 
The  scale  was  too  great;  the  sense  of 
proportion  and  distance  was  subdued  ;  a 
stretch  great  enough  for  a  Swiss  pano- 
rama was  one  vast  gorge  twisting  its 
way  among  the  vaster  masses  of  the  An- 
des. The  crest  of  the  pass  itself  was 
higher  than  Mount  Rainier. 

Sometimes  the  train  passed  over  high 
plateaus,  where  occasionally  in  the  dis- 
tance could  be  seen  the  low  house  of 
some  hacienda  or  the  grouped  huts  of 
Indians,  while  beyond,  in  the  farthest 
distance,  the  plain  was  rimmed  with  a 
jagged  line  of  snow-capped  peaks.  The 
winds  swept  across  the  level  stretches, 
raising  an  assortment  of  sand  spouts  and 
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dusty  cyclones.  They  were  of  all  sizes, 
from  tiny  remolinos  that  died  in  a  few 
puffs  to  towering  whirlwinds,  that  spi- 
raled  fifteen  hundred  feet  in  the  air,  with 
a  base  of  fifty  feet  that  juggled  boulders 
in  itsvortex  like  so  manycork chips.  They 
would  move  leisurely  for  a  short  space 
and  then  dart  like  a  flash  in  an  erratic 
path.  Sometimes  fifteen  or  twenty  of 
these  would  be  in  sight  at  the  same  time. 

From  behind  the  high  plain  the  grades 
lessened  and  the  train  rolled  along  at  a 
fine  speed — for  South  America.  At  rare 
intervals  there  was  a  station  and  a  short 
stop,  usually  the  lonely  outpost  of  some 
mining  company.  Then  the  grades  be- 
gan to  slope  our  way,  and  in  place  of 
the  dry  bunch  grass  there  were  rolling 
hills  and  gentle  valleys  of  soft  green 
grass.  Little  lakes  nestled  in  the  hills, 
their  cold  waters  black  with  wildfowl 
that  scarcely  fluttered  as  the  train  shot 
by.  We  were  making  the  slight  drop 
down  to  that  vast  inter-Andean  plateau 
that  stretches  from  Bolivia  on  up  into 
Ecuador. 

A  cold  winter  sunset  sank  beyond  the 
cold  purple  of  the  western  peaks ;  a  cou- 
ple of  feeble  smoking  and  smelling  oil 
lamps  irritated  the  darkness  and  added 
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their  fragrance  to  the  close  atmosphere — 
for  in  the  bitter  winds  and  biting  cold 
of  the  high  altitude  the  windows  had 
long  since  been  closed. 

Juliaca  was  reached,  a  junction  by 
which  one  may  connect  for  Cuzco,  the 
old  [nca  capital.  It  showed  in  the  black- 
ness as  a  few  dingy  lights.  Here  the  car 
emptied  itself  of  all  but  half  a  dozen 
hound  for  Bolivia  across  the  lake.  Once 
again  we  wheezed  under  way,  and  pres- 
ently, with  a  grand  celebration  from  the 
engine,  the  train  pulled  slowly  into  the 
train  yards  of  the  terminal  at  Puno,  and 
as  we  climbed  out  there  came  the  light 
musical  splash  of  fresh-water  surf  and 
the  unmistakable  smell  of  water.  Dimly 
under  the  starlight  there  loomed  the 
form  of  a  boat  and  the  dim,  reflecting 
surface  of  the  water  was  picked  out  by 
the  dark  patches  of  the  native  Indian 
craft.     It  was  the  great  Lake  Titicaca. 

Down   at  the  end  of  the  stone  dock 
lay    the    Yavari,    a    slim,    patched    boat, 
twice  lengthened,  whose  hull  and  engines 
had  been  packed  piecemeal  on  the  backs 
of   burros,    llamas   and    mules   over   the 
Andes  to  the  Titicaca  shores  over  fifty 
years   ago.      It   had   taken   a 
year.     It  was  the  first  steam- 
er on  the  lake,  and  wonder- 
ful   was    the    amazement    of 
the  native  population  as  they 
beheld  this  veritable  monster 
of   the   seas — some  sixty   feet 
in   length — shoot  mysterious- 
ly through  the  water  at  the 
prodigious     speed     of     some 
seven  miles  an  hour. 

In  the  first  streaks  of 
dawn  the  Yavari  backed  out 
from     the     long     dock     and  1 

swung  out   into   the   crystal-  ™     I 

clear,  blue  waters  of  Lake 
Titicaca.  On  the  other  side 
of  the  dock,  at  a  disabled  an- 
gle and  under  repairs,  lay 
the  more  pretentious  steamer 
Coya — -literally  the  "Inca 
Queen" — with  diminutive 
bridge  and  chart  house  and 
all  the  trappings  of  a  deep- 
sea  liner  shrunk  and  crowd-  7U 
ed  into  small  compass.  Va-  / 
rieties  of  water  fowl  dotted 
the    water's    edge    in    large 


flocks,  busily  at  breakfast  and  almost  in- 
different to  the  occasional  straw  or, 
rather,  reed  canoes  of  the  Indians. 

All  day  the  Yavari  skirted  a  coast  that 
rolled  back  in  long  hills  or  at  times  came 
down  to  the  lake  in  a  steep  bluff.  Very 
slowly  the  lake  is  receding.  Old  Inca 
towns  once  evidently  on  the  shore  line 
are  back  from  the  water;  since  Pizarro's 
time  the  distance  is  a  matter  of  miles. 
In  the  little  party  on  the  boat  the  old 
tales  of  the  Inca  gold  and  Atahualpa's 
tribute  became  naturally  a  leading  topic. 
The  country  from  the  highlands  of  Co- 
lombia down  to  Chile  are  filled  with  leg- 
ends of  secreted  treasure  and  lost  mines 
or  caches,  for  Pizarro  did  not  wait  for 
Atahualpa  to  pay  his  ransom — he  burned 
him  at  the  stake  when  he  realized  that 
the  Inca  emperor  could  actually  get  to- 
gether a  council  chamber  packed  to  the 
ceiling  with  raw  gold. 

Legend  also  has  it  that  around  the 
city  of  Cuzco — the  seat  of  the  Incas — 
there  was  a  great  golden  chain  and  that 
this,  upon  the  approach  of  Pizarro,  was 
dropped  into  Titicaca.  It  is  always  a 
steamer   discussion   as   to   how  soon   the 
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lake  will  have  receded  enough  to  make 
its  discovery  a  matter  of  possibility.  At 
the  possible  place  where  it  was  dropped 
in  the  engineer  of  the  Coya  holds  that 
the  lake  has  receded  some  six  miles  since 
the  conquest. 

Skirting  the  shore  until  the  later  after- 
noon, the  Yavari  struck  out  into  the 
ocean  horizon  that  stretched  away  in  the 
blue  distance  until  we  raised  the  Island 
of  the  Sun  and  the  Island  of  the  Moon. 
The  former  is  reputed  to  have  been  the 
summer  residence  of  the  Incas,  and  there 
still  remain  the  ruins  of  palaces,  together 
with  a  great  basin  or  reservoir  hewn 
from  the  solid  rock  and  traditionally 
known  as  the  Inca's  bathtub.  To  the 
other  island  is  ascribed  the  home  of  the 
wives  and  concubines  of  the  Incas,  or 
perhaps  a  training  school  where  they 
were  domiciled  until,  like  an  army  re- 
serve, they  were  called  to  the  colors. 

From  each  of  them  the  Yavari  took  on 
a  little  freight,  a  few  sacks  of  cebada, 
barley  and  chuho,  the  little  dried-up, 
original,  native  American  potato,  not 
much  larger  than  a  nutmeg.  The  cargo 
was  on  board  a  heavy,  sluggish,  reed  boat, 
a  big  affair  in  which  burros  and  even  bul- 
locks are  carried  to  or  from  these  lake 
islands — of  which  there  are  many — and 
the  mainland. 

All  the  western  slopes  of  the  Andes 
are  treeless,  the  high  plains  are  treeless, 
and  the  few  poles  that  are  used  in  the 
thatched  roofs  of  the  Indian  huts  are 
dragged  out  from  the  montana,  as  the 
interior  over  the  final  Andean  passes  is 
called,  and  the  skinny  little  poles  are  reg- 
ular articles  of  trade.  Therefore  the 
Lake  Titicaca  Indian  has  evolved  his  reed 
canoe  and  boat. 

The  reed,  which  grows  along  the 
shores  of  the  lake,  is  bound  in  round  bun- 
dles tapering  at  both  ends ;  these  bundles, 
in  turn,  are  lashed  together  to  form  the 
canoes  from  the  little  bundles  to  the 
larger  boats  that  can  carry  freight. 
Sometimes  a  mat  sail,  also  from  these 
same  reeds,  is  hoisted  on  a  couple  of 
poles  lashed  together  at  the  apex  and 
at  the  base  braced  against  the  inside  of 
the  clumsy  craft.  The  steering  is  done 
with  an  oar  made  from  a  pole  and  a 
board,  while  similar  oars  are  used  by  the 
crew,  who  drive  a  wooden  pin  to  form  an 


oarlock  at  any  convenient  spot  along  the 
reed-bundle  thwart.  In  this  kind  of  an 
outfit  they  put  out  on  the  lake  fishing  for 
the  little  fish  that  alone  seem  to  have 
survived  in  the  cold  waters,  or  shuffling 
across  the  waves  from  the  coast  to  one 
little  sugar-loaf  island  after  another  in 
their  native  trade.  In  Pizarro's  day  it 
was  probably  the  same — costume,  craft 
and  barter. 

One  more  night  in  the  cramped  ward- 
robe of  the  Yavari — during  which  my 
solution  of  alcohol  and  salicylic  acid,  pro- 
cured in  flea-bitten  Lima  against  other 
similar  emergencies,  did  valiant  service 
— and  in  the  morning  we  awoke  to  the 
clatter  of  the  Indian  mate  and  his 
Quechua  crew  as  they  made  the  little 
steamer  fast  to  the  dock  at  Guaqui. 
From  here  a  railroad  runs  over  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  level,  high  plain  and 
past  the  ruins  of  Tiajuanaca  to  the  edge 
of  the  plateau  above  La  Paz.  The  val- 
ley of  La  Paz  is  a  vast  crack  torn  in  the 
level  plain  as  by  some  primeval  cataclys- 
mic blast;  on  the  farther  side  there  is 
the  tremendous  peak  of  Illomani,  with  a 
cape  of  perpetual  snow  far  down  its  grim 
flanks;  far  off  in  the  ragged  valley,  and 
some  two  thousand  feet  below  the  rail- 
road terminal,  is  the  capital  of  Bolivia, 
La  Paz.  Once  no  trolley  wound  its  way 
down  the  deep  sides,  and  in  those  days 
there  still  gathered  at  the  station,  as 
though  in  their  prime,  every  Deadwood 
and  express  coach  that  had  ever  existed 
at  the  North.  A  crew  of  runners  would 
meet  the  train,  pile  all  the  freight  and 
passengers  that  were  possible  inside,  lash 
the  rest  on  the  roof,  and  then,  with  their 
four  or  six-horse  teams — never  an  animal 
free  from  a  collar  gall — on  a  dead  run 
race  for  a  place  at  the  edge  of  the  mesa 
in  order  to  be  the  first  on  the  winding 
trail    that    led    downward    to    the    city. 

Whips  cracking,  horses  on  the  jump, 
coaches  swinging  and  banging,  here  a 
hairy,  rawhide  trunk  goes  off  and  there 
an  Indian  hotel  mozo  is  snapped  straight 
out  in  the  rush  as  he  tries  to  crawl  up  on 
the  baggage  rack  behind ;  and  then  the 
dropping  trail  in  a  whirl  of  dust  over  a 
road  scarcely  better  than  a  dry  creek 
bottom,  until  at  last,  over  the  rough  cob- 
bles of  La  Paz  itself,  to  pull  up  at  the 
door  of  the  hotel,  with  the  horses  in  a 
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lather  and  with  white  eyes  and  heaving 
sides.  That  was  the  way  it  was  once. 
Now  it  is  different;  you  can  ride  down 
sedately  in  a  trolley  car  and  walk  into 
the  hotel  with  never  a  hair  turned. 

Here  in  La  Paz  were  completed  the 
final  arrangements  for  reaching  the  in- 
terior; this  was  the  last  of  the  easy  trav- 
eling; from  now  on  it  would  be  by  pack 


the  cargo  and  divided  it  into  rawhide 
nets,  equally  balanced,  according  to  his 
individual  nudes'  capacity,  and  then  even 
before  daybreak  on  the  following  morn- 
ing we  were  off. 

For  three  days,  after  crawling  up  on 
the  high  plateau  above  La  Paz,  we 
plodded  with  the  pack  train  in  the  nar- 
row, travel-worn  trails  that  stretch  over 
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train  and  saddle,  raft  and  canoe,  to  gather 
them  as  we  advanced  as  best  we  might. 
It  was  the  third  and  last  of  the  Andean 
series  that  was  to  be  crossed,  and  it  was 
also  the  highest  and  hardest.  Daily  we 
haggled  with  arrieros  over  pack  mules  or 
rode  to  their  corrals  in  the  precipitous 
suburbs  of  the  city,  and  between  times 
there  were  the  odds  and  ends  of  a  big 
outfit  to  be  filled  in  and  the  commissary 
to  be  stocked.  It  was  the  last  place 
where  the  little  things  of  civilization 
could  be  procured,  for  there  was  but  one 
more  real  settlement,  Sorata,  over  the 
first  pass,  that  could  be  counted  upon  for 
anything  that  had  been  overlooked ;  and 
then  one  day  it  appeared  as  though  we 
were  complete. 

The  arriero  came  around  and  weighed 


the  flat  distances  like  endless  furrows. 
With  the  sunrise  the  world  began  to 
glow  with  a  cheerful  warmth  that,  in  the 
high,  thin  air,  quickly  grew  into  a  blister- 
ing, sultry  heat,  tempered  only  by  the 
pleasant  winds  that  blew  from  the  rag- 
ged line  of  snow-covered  slopes  rimming 
the  horizon.  With  sunset  these  same 
gentle  breezes  stung  like  a  bitter,  wintry 
blast,  and  more  than  once  whipped  the 
ice  particles  of  a  sudden  snow  squall  out 
of  the  darkness  as  we  groped  our  way  to 
some  tumbledown  mud  shelter. 

Then  came  the  rim  of  mountains  it- 
self and  the  climb  over  the  pass  that  lies 
just  beside  the  huge  snow  cliffs  and 
pinnacles  of  the  unsealed  Mt.  Sorata. 
In  a  few  hours,  there  opened  before  us 
the  valley  and  town  of  Sorata.     From 
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the  great  heights  above  the  gay  red 
roofs  of  the  village  glistened  on  a  tiny 
promontory  that  jutted  out  into  the 
depths  of  the  narrow  Andean  valley, 
and  then  later,  as  we  rode  through  the 
cobbled  alleys,  the  freshness  faded  and 
there  was  only  the  usual  squalid  Boliv- 
ian town  whose  sanitation  is  dependent 
on  the  kindly  offices  of  the  pigs  and  buz- 
zards. 

Here  in  Sorata  it  was  necessary  to 
stop  for  a  few  days  and  add  more  mules 
to  the  train.  More  supplies — chiefly  of 
native  food  soldered  in  five-gallon  tins 
for  the  river  journey  of  the  interior — 
were  added,  and  it  was  also  necessary 
to  reduce  the  load  of  each  mule.  The 
next  and  last  pass  was  the  most  difficult ; 
it  would  need  a  month's  rest  for  the  pack 
train  after  this  round  trip  was  com- 
pleted. 

Then  once  again  we  climbed  sleepily 
into  the  saddles  at  daybreak  and  began 
crawling  up  to  the  final  pass  over  this 


summit  of  the  pass.  There  was  on  the 
farther  side  the  usual  votive  cairn  of 
stones  built  by  the  Aymaras,  with  the 
twig  cross  at  its  apex,  while  leaning 
against  the  fin  of  protruding  rock  as  far  as 
the  eye  could  penetrate  the  blizzard  were 
narrow,  spear-head  pieces  of  shale  placed 
on  end  as  further  efforts  in  worship  or 
propitiation  of  the  great  god  of  the  moun- 
tain. 

From  the  pass  the  trail  dropped  a 
trifle,  and  we  crowded  for  that  night 
into  a  government  tambo  in  Yngenio,  a 
village  of  Aymara  miners.  They  were 
a  surly  lot,  and  viewed  with  a  hostile 
suspicion — doubtless  with  causes  inher- 
ited from  the  remote  past  of  the  con- 
quistadores — any  outfit  of  wayfarers. 

And  then  at  daybreak  began  the  drop 
into  the  warmer  zones,  where  there  was 
sunlight  and  a  riot  of  tropical  color. 
For  two  days  it  was  one  unbroken  de- 
scent, while  the  back  grew  weary  and  ex- 
hausted  leaning   against  the  cantle   and 
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third  and  last  great  range  of  the  Andes. 
The  first  night's  camp  was  hardly  below 
the  snow  line  in  a  little  sheltered  cove 
on  the  mountain  flank ;  the  next  morning 
a  slippery  climb  in  a  blizzard  that  coated 
every  mule  in  ice  as  though  with  armor 
brought  us  to  a  ragged,  narrow  cleft  in 
a  long  fin  of  rock,  through  which  we 
passed  as  through  a  gateway.     It  was  the 


che  stirrups  interfered  with  the  mule's 
waggling  ears.  The  clayey  mud  of  the 
wallowing  trails  rose  up  and  wrapped  us 
in  its  welcome  until  boot  lacings,  spur 
and  puttee  buckles  blended  in  shapeless, 
indistinguishable  masses.  And  then,  five 
days  after  leaving  Sorata,  we  plodded 
into  the  straggling  line  of  palm-thatched 
huts  that  is  credited  on   Bolivian  maps 
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With  being  the  town  of  Mapiri.  For 
two  days  the  mules  were  rested,  while 
the  arrieros  passed  the  time  in  keeping 
mildly  drunk.  Below  the  high  bank 
on  which  the  town  stood  the  River  Ma- 
piri boiled  past  in  muddy  eddies;  here, 
in  a  cane  hut,  we  camped  and  oiled  and 
packed  the  saddles;  from  now  on  it 
would    be    by    rafts,    callapos,    until    we 


diffident;  afloat  on  their  rafts,  always 
drunk  by  right  of  an  immemorial  cus- 
tom, serenely  confident  in  their  intuitive 
skill. 

Agamemnon  viewed  the  whole  collec- 
tion with  great  scorn.  "These  yer  pip- 
pie  kain't  noways  fitten,  ba's,"  he  would 
remark. 

During   the    four   weeks   of   delay   in 
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reached  the  main  camp  we  were  to  estab- 
lish. 

For  a  month  we  waited  in  this  tiny, 
straggling  rectangle  of  thatched  huts 
before  the  balsas  or  callapos  could  get  up 
to  us  to  move  our  outfit  down  the  river. 
Somewhere  below  us  on  the  turbulent 
river  Lecco  crews  were  toiling  up 
against  the  current,  dragging  and  claw- 
ing their  way  through  narrow  canyons, 
hanging,  in  places,  to  the  bare  rock, 
and  again  helped  by  the  long  tropical 
vines  that  drooped  to  the  swift  water. 
Twice  they  had  been  beaten  back  by 
sudden  rises  in  the  river;  the  third  time 
they  got  through,  although  two  balsas 
had  been  wrecked,  and  for  the  past  two 
days  they  had  lived  mainly  on  the  ber- 
ries and  leaves  along  the  jungle  banks. 

A  splendid  lot  of  half-civilized  people, 
tremendous  of  muscle  and  capable  of 
prodigious  feats  of  strength  and  endur- 
ance on  their  rivers;  ashore,  sober  and 


Mapiri  we  had  seen  much  of  a  neighbor- 
ing rubber  baron,  old  man  Violande, 
whose  barraca  was  a  half  day's  ride  over 
the  steep  trails.  The  old  man  was  as 
typically  Teutonic  as  though  he  had  just 
pushed  his  mild,  blue-eyed  way  into  the 
jungle.  His  headquarters — a  square  of 
palm-thatched  and  palm-walled  buildings 
— was  self-sustaining  from  the  coarse 
flour  that  a  row  of  Indian  women  were 
grinding  between  heavy  stones  in  one 
corner  of  the  patio  to  his  coffee  and  also 
a  superior  brand  of  canassa  distilled  in 
a  wooden  worm  cooled  in  a  hollow  palm 
log,  which  really  had  the  flavor  of  a  fine 
liqueur.  He  had  been  the  chief  figure 
in  a  couple  of  rubber  wars  over  disputed 
territory  wTith  his  nearest  neighbor,  some 
thirty  miles  away,  and  he  showed  a  spat- 
tering of  bullet  holes  in  every  room  of 
his  house  with  delighted  pride.  The  dis- 
pute was  a  trifle  complicated,  but,  as  the  - 
result,  his  opponent  was  a  fugitive  from 
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Bolivia,  while  Violande  himself  tiptoed 
into  Sorata  or  occasionally  La  Paz  with 
some  caution. 

Often  during  the  month  we  rode 
down  to  see  him — he  would  have  had  us 
stay  there  for  life.  No  sooner  did  our 
mules  round  the  shoulder  of  the  hill  than 
we  could  see  some  small  Indian  boy 
dart  off  with  the  news.     The  familiar 


the  callapos  bucked,  strained  and  heaved 
in  sudden  shifts  under  the  boiling, 
pounding  waves,  their  necessity  was  ob- 
vious. In  one  rapid,  an  impassable  shal- 
low, wide  reach  of  boiling  water  choked 
with  tremendous  boulders,  even  the  Lec- 
cos  dared  not  attempt  it,  and  the  rafts 
were  lowered  along  a  tortuous  shore 
channel  with  vine  ropes.     At  night  the 
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figure  of  the  old  man  would  bulk  in  the 
doorway  to  confirm  the  news  and  then 
his  voice  would  begin  booming  out  or- 
ders; chickens  squawked,  sheep  blatted, 
and  at  once  the  place  was  a  turmoil  of 
pursuit.  From  an  outbuilding  would 
come  the  blue  smoke  of  fresh  fires  and 
the  shrill  clacking  of  the  well-grimed 
Aymara  cook  summoning  her  help. 

At  last  the  balsas  arrived.  Their 
Lecco  crews  gorged  and  slept  and  drank 
for  a  day  and  then  were  as  fresh  as 
ever,  busy  in  lashing  each  three  balsas  to- 
gether with  cross  logs  to  make  callapos 
for  the  downstream  voyage.  Three  of 
these  callapos  we  had  and,  when  loaded 
with  their  freight  crews  and  workmen 
passengers,  their  logs  were  four  inches 
under  water,  the  little  platforms  on 
which  the  baggage  was  piled  and  care- 
fully lashed  rising  like  a  little  island  on 
stilts  above  the  current. 

The  lashing  of  the  freight  seemed 
overcautious,  at  least  until  we  struck  the 
first  rapid;  after  that  experience,  when 


occasional  sand  bars  made  the  finest  of 
camps,  the  sand  yielding  the  most  entic- 
ing of  beds — that  is,  if  you  spread  a  big- 
enough  blanket  to  keep  the  sand  from 
working  over  the  edge  and  becoming 
irritatingly  intimate.  Once,  in  making 
a  camp  landing,  two  of  the  callapos  pad- 
dled successsfully  out  of  the  current  to 
the  sand  bar  that  was  to  be  the  night's 
camp,  and  the  third,  after  the  frantic 
efforts  of  the  Lecco  crew  with  their  huge 
paddles,  swept  helplessly  on.  There- 
upon we,  too,  had  to  shove  off  again  and 
drift  to  the  next  playa,  some  miles  far- 
ther down,  where  all  three  were  at  last 
beached  together. 

The  second  day  we  stopped  at  Gua- 
nay,  a  few  thatched  huts  on  the  river 
bank,  and  where  are  the  chief  headquar- 
ters for  the  owners  of  these  Lecco  crews 
that  run  the  river.  The  next  night's 
camp  was  at  Ysipuri,  a  rubber  barraca 
that  was  complaining  bitterly  at  the  time 
that  it  was  overstocked  with  marmalade 
and  snakes. 
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The  chief  in  this  barraca  was  a  white 
man.  He  had  a  well-kept  place,  with 
its  outbuilding  and  little  Indian  quarters 
laid  out  with  some  system.  There  was 
sweet  corn,  real  sweet  corn,  and  not  the 
choclo  of  the  Aymara,  an  unripe  ear  of 
common  field  corn  ;  melons,  yuccas,  ba- 
nanas and  the  best  attempt  at  a  garden 
that  could  be  made  under  the  conditions 
of  a  tropical  jungle.  Also,  before  dinner 
that  evening,  a  Lecco  boy  came  in  with 
a  log  of  wood  which  he  dumped  in  the 
cook  house ;  with  a  machete  he  chopped 
it  up — for  firewood,  as  I  thought.  Pres- 
ently at  dinner  there  was  a  most  deli- 
cious vegetable,  hot,  and  looking  like 
Cold  slaw  or  sauerkraut.  It  was  my  old 
friend,  the  log  of  wood,  the  bud  of  the 
cabbage  palm  chopped  out  in  the  forest. 

Again  at  daybreak  we  left  the  Ysipuri 
barraca.  Again  the  rapids  and  the  can- 
yons and  the  drift  in  the  blazing  sun  of 
the  open  reach  of  the  river.  Presently 
the  chief  of  the  Lecco  crew  chattered 
with  the  others.  They  argued,  each  ac- 
cording to  his  recollection,  for  down 
somewhere  on  this  stretch  of  the  river — 
it  is  the  River  Kaka  now  since  being 
joined  by  the  River  Tipuani  and  the 
Coroico  River,  mountain  torrents  both — 
there  was  an  old  camp  that  is  our  ob- 
jective. The  jungle  has  long  since 
wiped    out    everv    trace,    and    there    is 


nothing  to  depend  upon  but  the  memory 
lit  the  Leccos.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  there 
probably  is  nothing  that  could  be  more 
reliable;  it  is  the  one  thing  they  know, 
is  this  river,  and  every  turn,  every  eddy, 
every  tree  or  drooping  vine  along  the 
hanks  is  marked  down  in  their  primitive 
minds  with  the  vividness  of  painted 
signs.  The  callapos  strung  out  each  the 
wake  of  the  other,  drifting  around  a  long 
turn  of  smooth,  swift  water.  The  chief 
grunts,  the  crew  clatters  and  grunts  back 
in  obvious  affirmation.  The  paddles  dip, 
and  from  the  following  callapos  comes  a 
yell  as  they,  too,  begin  to  splash  and  pry 
their  way  out  of  the  current.  One 
after  the  other  they  swing  round  and 
bump  into  shallow  water  on  the  heavy 
gravel  of  a  playa;  beyond  rises  a  steep 
bank  overgrown  with  masses  of  creeper 
and  jungle. 

The  Leccos  chop  a  way  in  with  their 
machetes ;  with  a  grunt  a  Lecco  an- 
nounces a  find.  There  is  a  tent  peg,  a 
broken  kettle,  a  broken  bottle  neck  and 
a  bit  of  rope.  It  is  the  proof  of  the 
site  of  the  previous  camp  in  its  exact  lo- 
cation. Five  minutes  later  the  lashings 
are  off  the  freight  and  a  splashing  line  of 
Indians  and  Cholos  are  bringing  the 
freight  ashore.  Here  is  to  be  established 
the  permanent  camp ;  the  long  journey 
from    the    coast    has    reached    its    goal. 
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T  was  September.  The  Man  paused  at  a  fruit  stand  on  the  dusty  city  street 
and  bought  a  single  apple  for  five  cents.  He  was  in  a  mood  to  be  extrava- 
gant. He  rubbed  it  on  his  sleeve,  smelt  it,  bit  through  the  red  skin  till  the 
juice  wetted  his  lips  and  the  fragrance  filled  his  nostrils,  and  went  on  his  way 
amid  the  roar  of  traffic,  companioned  by  a  memory. 

All  through  August  the  apples  had  been  growing  bigger  on  the  boughs, 
claiming  constantly  more  attention.  One  morning  the  dewy  grass  was  dotted  with 
small  red  Astrachans,  prematurely  ripened,  but  grabbed  up  and  devoured.  Another 
morning,  and  his  mother  sent  him  to  the  orchard  to  gather  tart  Gravenstein  wind- 
falls to  make  a  green  apple  pie.  Oh,  that  pie,  deep,  without  bottom  crust,  and 
eaten  with  Jersey  cream.  Yet  another  day,  and  the  Sops  o'  vines  showed  their 
deep  red  on  a  branch  grafted  to  the  great  Baldwin  in  front  of  the  house,  and,  by 
some  strange  accident,  not  easily  explainable  later,  two  of  them  fell,  whereupon 
eager  bites  carried  the  red  stain  of  the  skin  into  the  snow-white,  juicy  heart  of  the 
apples.  Then  September  came.  Yes,  he  did  have  to  go  to  school  early  in  Sep- 
tember, he  remembered  vaguely.  But  it  was  early  in  September  that  the 
Gravensteins  ripened  for  market,  and  the  long,  yellow,  delicious  Porters.,  with  their 
peculiar  taste,  tempted  over  roadside  walls  and  in  the  orchard  (but  more  over 
roadside  walls),  and  the  pretty  Maiden's  Blush  were  picked ;  and  then,  as  the 
month  progressed,  the  Autumn  apples  came  along,  plumping  softly  down  in  the 
night,  and  windfalls  were  heaped  up  for  the  cider  mill,  and  down  between  the 
rows  of  trees  carts  rattled  and  barrels  stood  about,  and  there  was  shouting  from 
the  branches. 

The  Man  had  half  finished  his  apple.  It  was  rather  tasteless — large  and 
smooth  and  beautifully  red,  but  rather  tasteless.  Why  couldn't  he  buy  a  Porter 
apple  in  New  York  ?  Weren't  Porter  apples  raised  any  more  ?  He  saw  in 
memory  that  rosy  blush  on  the  sun-kissed  side  of  their  golden  surfaces.  And  the 
Mother  apple !  That  belonged  to  the  Autumn  crop.  Baldwins,  Northern  Spies, 
and  Mcintosh  reds  from  Oregon  are  all  very  well,  no  doubt,  but  the  apples  which 
came  in  September,  which  sated  that  first  mouth-watering,  his  memory  told  him 
were  best.  The  days  were  still  warm  when  they  were  picked,  with  only  a  light 
frost  now  and  then  at  night,  perhaps,  which  sent  down  the  tops  of  the  late  vegeta- 
bles. Indeed,  one  still  came  back  from  the  swimming  hole  and  gathered  Porters 
by  the  wayside,  their  tangy  juice  slaking  the  thirst,  or  filled  his  blouse  with  them 
on  the  first  day  of  school.  And  one  sucked  cider  through  a  straw,  down  beneath 
the  cider  mill,  by  a  leak  in  the  great  vat.  How  apple-juicy  it  smelled  down  there  ! 
And  one's  fingers  and  lips — and  knees — were  sticky  for  hours  after.  No,  sir,  it 
was  a  Porter  apple  he  wanted,  and  a  suck  of  cider  through  a  straw,  and  the  creak 
of  the  cart  between  the  orchard  trees,  and  the  golden  haze  of  September  over  the 
stubble  fields  to  the  far  horizon  and  the  hills ! 

Then  the  Man  threw  away  his  apple  core  and  entered  the  subway. 
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VII 
THE  BIG  FALLS 


S  I  ran  over  the  stones, 
and  the  bend  opened 
up,  soon  there  was  no 
further  room  for  doubt; 
before  me  there  was  no 
more  river;  it  stepped 
off  into  space ;  it  ceased  to  be.  I  mod- 
erated my  pace  -to  enjoy  the  thing  a  little 
in  anticipation.  The  river  here  was  bor- 
dered by  a  flat  terrace  of  rock,  manifestly 
overflowed  at  certain  seasons,  and  pitted 
all  over  by  the  action  of  the  water.  Ap- 
proaching the  brink  the  rapid  smoothed 
its  wild  tumbling  a  little,  as  if  gather- 
ing its  forces  for  the  great  leap,  and  over 
the  edge  itself  it  slipped  smoothly. 

In  the  midst  of  our  discouragement 
we  had  been  upon  the  very  goal!  But 
it  was  worth  the  anxiety  to  be  surprised 
like   this.     In   describing  how  we  were 
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caught  in  the  current  above  I  do  not 
mean  to  convey  that  we  were  almost  car- 
ried over  the  falls,  for  as  a  matter  of 
fact  there  were  several  back-waters 
alongshore  in  which  we  could  have 
landed.  Indeed,  out  of  one  of  these  ed- 
dies I  rescued  the  paddle  we  had  lost 
overboard. 

I  stopped  a  few  feet  from  the  brink 
to  enjoy  the  superb  prospect  of  the  gorge 
below.  It  was  true  that  the  cataract 
muffled  its  own  voice ;  even  here  I  could 
scarcely  hear  it.  After  the  invariable 
flatness  and  tameness  of  all  the  country 
above,  this  sudden  deep  gash  in  the 
world  impressed  one  stunningly.  It  had 
the  same  dramatic  effect  as  the  passion 
of  a  quiet  man.  Again,  I  can  only  com- 
pare it  to  Niagara  on  a  smaller  scale, 
but  Niagara  as  it  must  have  burst  on 
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La  Salle's  eyes,  sans  tourist-hotels,  pow- 
er-houses and  railway  bridges.  Its  charm 
was  in  its  insolent  wildness. 

As  at  Niagara  the  bordering  cliffs  rose 
perpendicularly,  as  if  hewn  by  a  single 
mighty  stroke,  but  here  they  were  of 
cream-colored  rock  instead  of  gray. 
Fragments  fallen  from  above  in  the 
course  of  ages  buttressed  each  cliff  along 
its  base,  making  a  steep  and  narrow 
shore,  which  supported  a  line  of  spruces. 
These  spruces,  protected  from  the  winds 
of  the  world  and  ceaselessly  watered  by 
the  spray  of  the  falls,  grew  to  a  superb 
height  and  perfection  of  outline.  The 
dark,  rich  green  of  the  branches  made  a 


striking  and  harmonious 
combination  with  the 
creamy-yellow  rock  behind. 
Between  the  walls  the 
brown  river  went  down, 
embossed  with  a  rococo  de- 
sign in  soapy  foam. 

Then  I  went  to  the  ex- 
treme edge  and  looked  over. 
A  deep,  dull  roar  smote  on 
my  ears,  and  I  became 
aware  of  the  trembling  of 
the  rock.  What  can  I  say 
of  what  I  saw  ?  I  was  be- 
wildered and  satisfied.  All 
the  way  we  had  feared  per- 
haps that  only  a  cascade 
wilder  than  any  above 
would  be  our  reward,  or 
perhaps  a  wide,  straggling 
series  of  falls.  It  was 
neither.  The  entire  river 
gathered  itself  up  and  made 
a  single  plunge  into  deep 
water  below.  The  banks 
narrowed  down  to  less  than 
five  hundred  feet,  and  the 
volume  of  water  was  tre- 
mendous. The  drop  was 
about  one  hundred  feet. 
The  water  was  of  the  color 
of  strong  tea,  and  as  it  de- 
scended it  drew  over  its 
brown  sheen  a  lovely, 
creamy  fleece  of  foam. 

After  my  first  look  I  re- 
membered my  partner  re- 
morsefully. He  should 
have  been  there  beside  me. 
But  after  looking  for  the 
falls  at  every  bend  above,  this  was 
the  one  place  we  had  not  expected 
to  find  them,  for  we  had  been  told  posi- 
tively that  there  was  no  rapid  immedi- 
ately above  the  big  drop.  I  hastened 
back  as  I  had  come,  but  it  was  a  long 
way,  and  I  must  have  been  gone  an  hour 
and'  a  half  in  all.  My  partner  was  sit- 
ting beside  the  Serpent  nursing  his  knees 
disconsolately.  I  could  not  resist  the 
temptation   to   draw   a  long   face. 

"No  go,  old  man,"  I  said  lugubrious- 
ly.    "We  can't  possibly  run  it.     There's 
more  than  a  mile  of  it,  and  no  channel!" 
His  face  became  gloomier  and  gloom- 
ier. 
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"Besides,"  1  added,  "at 
the  foot  of  it,  there's  a  hun- 
dred-foot drop." 

The  reaction  in  his  face 
was  comical  to  sec.  His 
jaw  dropped,  and  then,  see- 
ing that  I  was  laughing  at 
him,  he  threw  up  his  cap 
and  shouted.  We  shook 
hands  on  it,  and  foolishly 
clapped  each  other  on  the 
back.  Then,  stopping  only 
long  enough  to  pull  the 
Serpent  out  of  harm's  way, 
we  hastened  back  to  have 
another  look. 

We  discovered  that  by 
great  good  luck  we  had 
landed  at  the  end  of  the 
regular  Indian  portage.  A 
trail  through  the  bush  be- 
gan only  a  few  yards  from 
where  our  boat  was  lying. 
It  gave  evidence  of  not  hav- 
ing been  used  for  several 
years,  and  amidst  the  down 
timber  we  lost  it  more  than 
once.  Nevertheless,  it  was 
better  than  wading  around 
the  promontories  along- 
shore. As  we  went  we 
broke  branches  to  show  the 
way  back.  The  trail  passed 
around  the  falls,  most  of 
its  travelers  apparently  not 
having  been  interested  in 
the  wonders  of  nature. 
When  we  came  opposite  the 
deep,  dull  voice  of  the  place 
we  broke  through  the  trees 
and  slid  down  the  bank  to  the  terrace  of 
rock  overhanging  the  brink.  There  we 
sat,  prepared  to  gaze  our  fill. 

The  second  sight  of  the  falls  struck  no 
less  hard  than  the  first.  You  have  the 
feeling  in  approaching  again  that  it  can- 
not possibly  be  as  fine  as  you  expect, 
and  behold !  when  you  look  it  is  even 
more  wonderful.  Imagine,  if  you  can, 
millions  upon  millions  of  gallons  of  root 
beer  with  its  rich,  creamy  foam  forever 
pouring  into  that  great  hole  in  the 
world  without  filling  it.  Had  we  had 
the  time  we  could  have  sat  for  hours 
merely  watching  the  tight  little  curls 
of    spray    that    puffed    up    like    jets    of 
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smoke  out  of  the  face  of  the  falling 
water,  and  then  spreading  and  descend- 
ing, slowly  merged  into  the  white  cloud 
that  rolled  about  the  foot  of  the  falls. 
This  cloud  itself  billowed  up  in  suc- 
cessive undulations  like  full  draperies, 
only  to  spread  out  and  vanish  in  the 
sunshine.  We  launched  a  log  in  the 
current,  and  watched  it  precipitate  itself 
over  the  brink,  imagining  for  the  mo- 
ment that  it  was  the  Serpent  with  us 
in  it. 

Though  grub  was  so  short,  we  quickly 
made  up  our  minds  to  lay  over  the  next 
day  at  the  falls  and  photograph  it 
from  every  possible  point  of  view.     We 
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examined  the  gorge  to  see  the  chances  of 
approach  from  below,  and  found  that 
the  rock\  shores  I  have  spoken  of  would 
bring  us  within  a  hundred  feet  of  the 
cataract.  Nearer  than  that  the  walls  of 
rock  rose  sheer  and  smooth  out  of  the 
deep  water.  The  Indians  have  a  fable 
of  a  cave  behind  the  wall  of  water  that 
is  heaped  with  whitening  bones.  That 
may  be,  but  at  least  at  this  stage  of 
water  there  was  no  human  possibility  of 
finding  out. 

The  Alexandra  falls  were  discovered 
by  Bishop  Bompas  on  a  tour  of  evangeli- 
zation among  the  Indians  in  1872,  and 
named  by  him  in  honor  of  the  then 
Princess  of  Wales.  He  estimated  the 
height  at  a  hundred  and  fifty  feet.  In 
1887  Mr.  R.  G.  McConnell,  of  the 
Canadian  Geological  Survey,  surveyed 
the  Hay  river  from  its  mouth  back  to  the 
falls.  He  gives  the  height  at  only 
eighty-five  feet,  as  measured  from  a 
single  reading  of  the  aneroid  barometer. 
Knowing  of  Mr.  McConnell's  visit,  we 
made  no  attempt  to  measure  the  drop 
ourselves,  but  after  reading  his  report  I 
wish  we  had,  because  the  height  ap- 
peared greater  to  us  than  he  gives.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  not  unlikly  that 
that   thought   is   fathered   by   the  wish. 

Of  the  formation  of  the  falls  Mr. 
McConnell  says:  "They  owe  their  ori- 
gin to  precisely  the  same  cause  as  that 
which  produces  the  famous  falls  at  Ni- 
agara, viz. :  the  superposition  of  hard 
limestone  on  soft  shales,  and  the  conse- 
quent undermining  and  destruction  of 
the  former  effected  by  the  rapid  erosion 
and  removal  of  the  supporting  beds.  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  the  rate  of  re- 
trocession, dating  both  falls  from  the 
same  period,  has  been  almost  identical. 
The  Niagara  Falls  are  generally  regard- 
ed  as  having  receded  six  miles  since  they 
were  brought  into  existence  by  the  ele- 
vation of  the  country  at  the  end  of  the 
glacial  period,  and  on  Hay  river  the  dis- 
tance between  the  point  at  which  the 
limestone  band  makes  its  first  appearance 
and  the  lower  falls  is  almost  exactly 
five  miles,  and  between  the  same  point 
and  the  upper  falls,  six  miles.  The 
equality  of  the  work  done  by  the  two 
streams  is,  however,  a  mere  coincidence, 
as  the  factors  in  the  two  cases  are  en- 


tirely different.  The  volume  of  water 
which  falls  over  the  precipice  at  Niagara 
is  many  times  greater  than  that  carried 
by  Hay  river,  while  its  erosive  power  is 
somewhat  less  on  account  of  its  some- 
what greater  purity." 

We  camped  that  night  on  top  of  the 
hank  above  where  our  boat  lay.  We 
found  a  small  clearing  there,  that  from 
the  difference  in  the  size  of  the  trees 
that  had  been  cut,  and  those  immediately 
surrounding,  we  judged  to  be  between 
twelve  and  fifteen  years  old.  The  little 
trees  had  been  cut  with  strokes  from  one 
side  only  as  white  men  chop,  and  we 
guessed  that  we  were  upon  the  spot 
where  our  last  white  predecessors  had 
made  camp  in  the  year  of  the  Klondike 
rush.  Clearing  the  underbrush  for  our 
fire,  in  the  center  of  this  open  space,  we 
found,  half-buried  in  the  earth,  the  rot- 
ting, half-burned  logs  of  the  last  fire 
that  had  been  made  there. 

In  searching  for  wood  near  camp  we 
stumbled  on  a  grim  human  memento  in 
the  form  of  a  grave.  Heavy  logs  had 
been  laid  across  it  to  keep  the  coyotes 
from  digging,  and  a  circle  of  rough- 
hewn  palings  planted  all  around,  most  of 
which  had"  rotted  through  and  fallen 
over.  I  examined  all  the  palings  for  a 
mark  either  carved  or  written,  and  since 
there  was  none  we  judged  it  an  Indian 
grave.  Long  ago  the  Indians  from  the 
South  met  their  Northern  brethren  at 
this  portage  to  trade  meat  for  furs. 

Bright  and  early  next  morning  we 
were  back  at  the  Falls.  They  face  north 
by  east,  and  the  sun,  rising  over  the  edge 
of  the  gorge  shone  in  full  splendor 
on  the  falling  water  with  its  fleece  of 
foam.  There  was  now  a  vivid  rainbow 
athwart  the  white  cloud  below.  I  have 
not  in  the  least  succeeded  in  conveying 
a  just  impression  of  the  beauty  of  the 
scene.  I  have  not  mentioned  that  all 
the  second-growth  poplar  which  thickly 
bordered  the  stream  above  the  falls  was 
now  dressed  in  gorgeous  orange  and  red. 
The  falling  water,  the  sky,  the  vivid 
shores,  all  this  wealth  of  color  bathed  in 
the  exquisite  delicacy  of  morning  light 
in  the  north  added  another  to  the  gal- 
lery of  pictures  that  we  will  return  to 
in  delighted  spirit  until  we  die. 

For  the  first  hour  or  so  after  the  sun 
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mounted  the  heavens  the  conditions  were 
ideal  for  photography,  but  to  the  west 
a  heavy  bank  of  cloud  threatened  the 
afternoon,  and  after  making  a  few  snap- 
shots at  the  falls,  the  rapids  above,  and 
the  gorge  below,  we  hastened  to  explore 
a  way  to  descend  into  the  gorge. 

We  guessed  that  the  portage  trail 
would  descend  at  the  first  practicable 
place.  Regaining  it,  we  had  not  trav- 
eled far,  when  we  were  astonished  to 
come  upon  a  ruinous  log  shack.  After  a 
cabin  in  the  woods  has  been  abandoned 
to  a  few  winters  it  becomes  hard  to  tell 
whether  it  is  fifteen  or  fifty  years  old.  I 
do  not  know  if  this  shack  was  built  bv 
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our  Klondikers,  it  looked  much  older, 
but  it  had  been  used  by  them.  The 
roughly  hewn  door  was  comparatively 
new  and  unweathered,  and  on  the  inside 
as  fresh  as  if  it  had  been  written  earlier 
that  very  day  were  two  notes  in  pencil. 
Evidently  the  party  had  divided  forces, 
and  this  was  their  rendezvous.  The 
notes  were  unaddressed,  undated,  and 
unsigned.  The  first,  as  I  remember  it, 
ran : 

"The  mice  got  in  the  flour.  Be  sure 
to  spring-pole  the  bags  hereafter.  Wait- 
ed here  for  you  two  days.  J — but  you're 
slow!" 

Beneath   was   written   the   answer : 

"C — but  you're  quick! 
Had  a  hell  of  a  time  with 
the  canoe.  She  broke  in 
every  rapid,  and  we  had  to 
stop  and  fix  her." 

This  light-hearted  and 
profane  speech  came  to  us 
with  a  queer  effect  down 
the  lapse  of  years  out  of  the 
howling  wilderness. 

As  we  made  along  the 
trail  we  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  every  now  and 
then  of  pushing  through  the 
bush  to  the  edge  of  the 
gorge  for  another  look  at 
the  falls.  All  along  the 
edge  were  ominous  fissures, 
where  great  pieces  of  the 
cliff  had  detached  them- 
selves preparatory  to  plung- 
ing down.  From  the  look 
of  the  gorge  one  would 
think  it  a  matter  of  daily 
change  instead  of  the  slow 
work  of  ages.  We  could 
not  help  but  step  very  gin- 
gerly on  these  dangerous 
islands,  though  there  was 
small  likelihood  of  our 
pigmy  weight  disturbing 
the  balance  of  such  masses. 
From  one  of  the  apparently 
teetering  monoliths  we  ob- 
tained our  most  complete 
picture  of  the  cataract. 

The  trail  cut  across  a 
wide  bend  of  the  gorge,  and 
as  we  proceeded  it  became 
ever    farther    to    the    edge. 


AS   IT  DESCENDED, 


IT  DREW  OVER  ITS  BROWN   SHEEN   A   LOVELY   CREAMY 
FLEECE  OF  FOAM 


The  way  led  over  a  flat,  wooded  plain, 
marshy  in  spots,  and  elsewhere  carpeted 
with  delicious  wild  cranberries.  We  held 
to  the  trail  for  a  mile  or  more,  forbear- 
ing any  excursions,  but  then  we  began  to 
wonder  if  it  was  necessary  to  go  so  far  in 
order  to  come  back  again,  and  once  more 
we  struck  through  the  trees  to  see  if  we 
could  not  find  a  break  in  the  cliff  that 
would  let  us  down  to  the  bottom.  As 
we  approached  the  edge  a  renewed  great 
roaring  of  water  struck  on  our  ears.  We 
looked  at  each  other,  speculating  on  what 
was  saving  for  us  now. 

As  we  came  out  on  the  edge,  and 
looked  down,  there  below  us  lay  another 
waterfall !  Verily,  Fortune  was  gener- 
ous to  us!  We  had  almost  despaired  of 
finding  the  one,  and  here  was  another 
thrown  in  for  good  measure.  It  was  of 
lesser  height  than  the  one  above,  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  nevertheless,  and  worth 
coming  a  long  way  to  see  on  its  own 
account.  It  burst  on  us  as  a  complete 
surprise.  It  is  true,  someone  had  told 
us  the  Indians  reported  that  there  were 
two  falls,  but  we  had  put  it  aside  with 
all  the  misinformation  from  the  same 
source.  The  second  fall  lies  so  far  off 
the  trail  that  I  doubt  if  many  even  of 
the  Indians  have  seen  it.  Bishop  Bompas 
apparently  missed  it  on  his  journey. 


From  the  point  where  we  first  saw  it, 
we  obtained  an  excellent  picture  of  the 
second  falls,  in  that  its  striking  and  un- 
usual formation  can  be  made  out.  In 
the  centre  is  a  convex  horseshoe  over 
which  the  water  falls  prettily  all  around, 
while  at  either  side  the  precipice  has  part- 
ly broken  down,  and  the  white  water 
dashes  over  the  successive  ledges  with 
wild  effect.  It  makes  a  louder  noise 
than  the  upper  fall,  if  not  so  deep.  The 
drop  is  about  fifty  feet.  It  is  a  mile 
below  the  first  fall,  and  hidden  by  the 
intervening  bend. 

There  was  no  possible  way  of  scram- 
bling down  the  cliffs  visible  from  this 
point,  and  there  was  nothing  for  it  but 
to  return  to  the  portage  trail.  It  carried 
us  still  a  mile  and  a  half  down  the  river 
before  coming  to  the  edge  to  descend. 
There  wTas  a  very  fine  view  of  the  gorge 
from  here.  It  was  narrower,  and  the 
opposite  wall  ran  out  into  a  bold  prom- 
ontory, around  which  the  river  swung 
and  disappeared.  On  our  side  the  cliff 
had  been  worn  into  a  sloping  attitude, 
making  a  natural  and  easy  descent  for 
the  portage.  The  bottom  of  the  gorge 
here,  with  its  clean  cut  wTalls  and  steep 
slopes  of  neatly-broken  stone,  has  a  fresh 
new  look,  as  of  something  just  turned 
out. 
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It  was  a  long,  hard  scramble  back 
over  the  heaped  stones  to  the  foot  of  the 
second  fall.  My  partner  and  I  were 
about  equally  disabled,  for  while  I  was 
still  enduring  the  pain  of  mal  de  raquette 
his  shoe-pacs  had  worn  through,  and 
his  feet  were  imperfectly  tied  up  in 
pieces  of  canvas.  Harder  than  the  stones 
to  cross  was  a  great  drift  of  saturated 
clay  that  had  slid  down  from  a  fault  in 
the  cliffs,  and  that  threatened  to  engulf 
us  to  the  knees  at  every  step.  We 
found  bear  and  wolf  tracks  in  the  gorge, 
and  assumed  that  the  animals  were  at- 
tracted by  the  fish,  which  were  cast  up 
dead  and  injured  in  the  eddies. 

By  the  time  we  reached  the  lower 
fall  the  sky  had  become  completely  over- 
cast, and  our  pictures  are  somewhat 
blurred.  Beside  the  fall  there  was  a 
ledge  on  which  we  sat,  and  could  have 
dangled  our  feet  in  the  wildest  of  the 
torrent,  had  we  been  so  minded.  In 
the  picture  taken  from  that  point  the 
water  appears  to  be  tumbling  down  on 
the  beholder's  head.  One  must  make 
liberal  allowances  for  the  feeble  literal- 
ness  of  the  camera  in  general,  and  the 
imperfections  of  this  picture  in  particu- 
lar, to  gain  any  idea  of  the  magnificence 
of  the  real  effect. 

Across  the  river  the  wall  of  rock  at 
this  point  had  been  hollowed  out,  mak- 
ing an  alcove  as  round  and  as  regular 
as  a  room  in  a  round  tower.  The  whole 
history  of  the  double  falls  was  written 
on  the  smooth  face  of  the  rock.  On  top 
was  the  wide  belt  of  limestone  with  a 
sub-stratum  of  shale  through  which  the 
main  fall  had  worn  its  way,  while  be- 
neath lay  another  hard  layer  presumably 
superposed  in  turn  on  more  shale, 
through  which  the  second  fall  was 
eating. 

Arriving  at  last  at  the  foot  of  the 
principal  cataract,  we  made  our  last 
stand  with  the  camera  about  fifty  yards 
from  the  falling  column  of  water. 
There,  deafened  by  the  roar  and  blinded 
by  the  spray,  we  experienced  our  first 
just  sense  of  the  awful  might  of  it  and 
our  own  pitiful  insignificance.  Every- 
thing definite  was  lost  in  the  mist,  and 
we  seemed  to  be  surrounded  and  over- 
whelmed by  a  great  presence.  The 
canyon  reverberated  and  shook  with  the 


continuous  roar  of  its  voice  until  our 
brains  reeled  under  the  pressure. 

There  seemed  to  be  small  chance  of 
getting  a  picture  from  this  point,  never- 
theless we  patiently  essayed  it,  waiting 
for  a  moment  when  the  mist  blew  to 
the  other  side  in  the  capricious  gusts  that 
swooped  on  us  from  nowhere,  and  hold- 
ing a  handkerchief  over  the  lens  until 
the  moment  of  exposure.  We  were  soon 
drenched  ourselves  by  surely  the  largest, 
coldest  drops  that  the  skin  ever  shrank 
from.  One  of  the  pictures  is  a  success. 
The  original  gives  a  better  impression  of 
the  majesty  of  the  falls  than  any  we 
took,  though,  unfortunately,  it  is  in  too 
low  a  key  to  reproduce  satisfactorily. 

It  was  now,  I  suppose,  after  two 
o'clock,  and  we  suddenly  became  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  we  were  famish- 
ing. Our  lunch  was  cached  at  the  brink 
of  the  falls  not  two  hundred  feet  from 
where  we  stood,  but  six  miles  away  by 
the  route  we  had  come,  half  of  it  the 
hardest  kind  of  going.  It  was  a  painful 
situation.  We  gazed  up  at  the  cliffs 
wishing  for  wings  or  adhesive  feet,  a 
friend  to  let  down  a  rope  ladder,  or  some 
other  little  accommodation  of  that  na- 
ture. But  nothing  happened,  and  we  set 
about  searching  the  walls  of  the  gorge, 
determined  to  skin  up  the  bare  face  of  it 
rather  than  go  all  the  way  back. 

Again  fortune  displayed  a  most  flat- 
tering partiality  to  the  Explorers  (cap- 
ital E,  if  you  please),  as  we  now  re- 
ferred to  ourselves.  About  a  furlong 
from  the  falls  we  saw  a  hole  in  the  wall, 
half  way  up.  A  huge  slice  of  the  yellow 
rock  had  started  to  fall  outward  from 
the  cliff,  but  changed  its  mind  and  hung 
there,  looking  from  below  like  a  gigan- 
tic coffin  resting  on  a  catafalque,  the 
whole  placed  sidewise  against  the  wall  of 
the  gorge.  The  hole  was  a  narrow,  ver- 
tical crack  extending  all  the  way  up  to 
the  top  of  the  cliff.  There  was  a  stiff 
climb  required  to  reach  the  bottom  of 
it,  and  in  order  to  save  my  bad  leg  as 
much  as  possible  my  partner  volunteered 
to  have  a  look  while  I  waited  below. 
Presently  he  hailed  me,  and  I  joined 
him. 

It  proved  to  be  a  real  cavern.  Red 
raspberries  grew  profusely  about  the  en- 
trance; a  fairly  well-beaten  path  of  bear 
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tracks  led  directly  into  the  hole.  Within 
it  was  an  extraordinary  place.  The  path 
dipped  down  almost  into  the  bowels  of 
the  earth,  it  seemed,  and  then  rose  be- 
yond as  by  an  easy  pair  of  stairs  directly 
to  the  summit  of  the  cliff.  All  this  was 
revealed  in  a  mysterious  half  light  that 
filtered  down  from  far  above.  Within 
the  door  grew  wild  black  currant  bushes, 
laden  with  the  delicious  fruit. 

At  the  bottom  of  the  hole  was  a  pool 
of  solid  ice,  which  had  been  there  very 
likely  as  long  as  the  hole  itself.  Most 
extraordinary  of  all,  half  way  through 
our  passage  a  great  piece  of  rock  had 
fallen  out  of  the  outside  wall,  leaving 
an  oriel  window  to  light  the  place,  and 
through  which  we  gazed  at  the  river 
below.  What  a  place  to  appeal  to  a 
boy's  imagination!  Thinking  of  this, 
we  immediately  christened  it  the  Secret 
Stair. 

In  a  few  minutes  we  were  back  on 
the  little  terrace  of  rock  beside  the  falls 
that  we  considered  our  own.  While  I 
prepared  lunch,  my  indefatigable  part- 
ner made  a  flying  trip  back  to  camp  for 
another  roll  of  films.     In  moving  about 


the  fire,  putting  on  the  pot  and  toasting 
the  bread  in  regular  camp  routine,  I 
would  momentarily  forget  where  I  was, 
and  it  gave  me  a  fine  start  to  find  my- 
self suddenly  looking  over  the  hundred- 
foot  cliff.  On  the  extreme  edge  grew  a 
bush,  to  the  branches  of  which  clung  the 
rotting  remains  of  bits  of  string  and 
pieces  of  cloth,  relics  of  the  tobacco  bags, 
handkerchiefs  and  other  trifles  left  by  the 
Indians  as  propitiatory  offerings  to  the 
Spirit  of  the  Falls. 

I  took  my  partner's  picture  while  he 
ate  his  lunch  under  this  sacred  bush,  and 
he  took  mine  gazing  pensively  at  the 
cataract.  Afterward  the  sun  came  out 
full  again,  and  he  went  back  for  some 
pictures  of  the  Secret  Stair.  While  I 
waited  for  him  I  cut  our  initials  in  the 
face  of  the  rock  some  four  feet  above  the 
water  line,  and  fifteen  feet  or  so  from 
the  brink.  It  was  the  only  time  we  were 
guilty  of  this  weakness,  but  real  Explor- 
ers always  do  it  in  the  books. 

H.F. 

C.A.E. 
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REDISCOVERING  THE  BICYCLE 

By  J.  EARL  CLAUSON 

Illustrated  with  Photographs  by  the  Author 

What  Happened  to  the  Man  Who  Learned  Again  that  the  Wheel 

Is  Man's  Good  Servant 


HERE  was  writing  I 
could  not  decipher  in 
the  dust  of  the  old  Post 
Road.  I  saw  it  first  just 
east  of  New  Rochelle, 
lost  it  in  Portchester, 
picked  it  up  again  before  reaching  Stam- 
ford, and  charged  a  headache  to  its  ac- 
count when,  at  South  Norwalk,  I  tum- 
bled, exhausted  to  the  verge  of  paralysis, 
from  my  wheel. 

At  least  I  think  it  was  South  Norwalk, 
although  there  are  no  fewer  than  four 
centers  clustered  close  together  along  the 
Post  Road  which  to  the  casual  wayfarer 
are  indistinguishable  one  from  another. 


No  doubt  constant  visitors  learn  points 
of  differentiation;  I  never  have.  But 
as  long  as  the  phenomenon  has  no  bear- 
ing on  the  subject  in  hand,  its  discussion 
may  be  left  to  a  more  suitable  time. 

Think  of  a  long  scroll  stretching 
meaningly,  yet  unreadably,  under  one's 
eyes  for  mile  after  mile  of  an  Indian 
Summer  journey  awheel — a  mysterious 
message  from  which  you  cannot  with- 
draw your  gaze  because,  bent  over  the 
handle  bars  as  you  are,  it  is  persistently 
under  your  very  nose — a  sentence  ap- 
parently without  beginning  and  without 
end,  and  every  inch  a  challenge  to  curi- 
osity.    It  consisted  merely  of  two  thin 
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lines  grooved  into  the  dust  of  the  high- 
way. The  puzzle  was,  what  had  made 
them?  I  thought  of  every  vehicle  in 
the  modern  category  in  my  effort  to  ad- 
just those  wheel  tracks,  as  I  was  con- 
vinced they  were,  to  the  dimensions  of 
any  known  creative  agency,  and  in  the 
end  was  forced  to  give  it  up.  It  was 
as  disturbing  as  Nebuchadnezzar's  for- 
gotten dreams. 

Riding  a  bicycle  is  a  meditative  occu- 
pation. Perhaps  it  is  because  your  hands 
and  feet  are  so  fully  occupied  that  the 
brain  is  left  freer  to  consider  other  ques- 
tions than  what  to  do  with  those  append- 
ages ;  in  part  it  may  be  because  the  ex- 
ercise— for  those  whose  ordinary  pur- 
suits are  of  a  sedentary  nature — pumps 
the  warm  blood  with  unaccustomed  gen- 
erosity into  the  cerebrum.  Whatever  the 
cause,    bicyclists    will    attest   that,    once 
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they  are  past  the  press  of  city  traffic,  the 
mind  comes  into  mastery  of  a  sportive- 
ness  to  which  it  has  long  been  a  stran- 
ger, a  clarity  which  its  owner  had  begun 
to  fear  had  become  one  with  the  van- 
ished hair  of  yesteryear. 

I  was  astride  a  bicycle  for  the  first 
time  in — was  it  eight — ten — no,  by  the 
gray  whiskers  of  Father  Time,  for  the 
first  time  in  twelve  busy  years !  By  that 
I  mean  seriously  awheel,  in  the  saddle 
with  the  intent  of  covering  a  consider- 
able distance,  and  of  determining  for 
myself  whether  my  old  passion  for  the 
deposed  king  of  wheeldom  had  been 
merely  dementia  or  a  rational  sentiment. 
This  explained  why  I  was  following  the 
Boston  Post  Road  eastward — this  and 
the  lure  of  Indian  Summer. 

For  your  enlightenment,  if  you  are 
one  of  that  great  army  which  once  was 
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unhappy  out  of  the  saddle,  yet  now  looks 
with  scorn  on  the  humble  'cyclist,  I  will 
state  that  the  first  sensation  as  once 
more  you  find  the  pedals  and  get  a  firm 
grip  on  the  handle  bars  is  one  of  buoy- 
ant elation.  You  experience  a  rebirth 
of  that  forgotten  sense  of  kinship  with 
the  birds.  Here  you  are,  earth-bound 
but  a  moment  since — outdistancing  the 
clanging  trolley  car,  flying  past  the  milk 
vendor's  well-fed  horses  as  though  they 
were  tied,  asking  no  odds  even  of  the 
space-annihilating  motor  car — yet  very 
careful  always  to  keep  out  of  its  path. 
You  wonder  why  you  ever  gave  up  'cy- 
cling, and  resolve  that  hereafter  you  will 
ride  a  certain  distance  every  day,  if  not 
farther. 

This  feeling  lasts  for  a  mile  or  two, 
provided  the  wind  favors  you  and  there 


are  no  hills.  Then  you  thoughtfully 
slow  down  and  find,  to  your  surprise, 
that  your  heart  is  laboring  like  a  ship's 
engine  in  a  storm.  It  has  known  noth- 
ing like  this  since  the  last  time  you  ran 
for  a  train.  Evidently  it  behooves  you 
to  start  off  more  moderately,  and  you 
are  pardonable  even  if  you  select  a  soft, 
flat,  wayside  stone  and  seat  yourself 
thereon,  your  wheel  resting  against  your 
knees,  while  you  strive  to  regain  your 
breath. 

It  is  astonishing  how  many  forgotten 
bits  of  knowledge  return  to  one  adven- 
turing aboard  a  bicycle  for  the  first  time 
after  a  prolonged  desertion.  For  a  cou- 
ple of  miles  the  wheel  seems  like  an  in- 
spiration— like  a  perfect  poem.  Then 
as,  having  rested,  you  remount  and  pro- 
ceed more  slowly,  you  recall  that  it  is, 
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after  all,  a  fallible  contraption,  subject 
to  almost  as  many  shortcomings  as  weak 
human  nature  itself.  It  is  seldom,  in- 
deed, and  seldom  for  long,  that  a  bicycle 
is  in  perfect  tune.  If  it  is  not  one  of  the 
tires  turning  soft  before  its  time,  it  is  a 
too-loose  chain.  If  the  handle  bars  are 
not  too  high  or  too  low,  there  may  be 
a  wabbly  sprocket  wheel,  which  is  far, 
far  worse. 

In  my  own  case  all  went  merry  as  a 
wedding  bell  for  several  miles.  To  be 
sure,  there  were  the  inevitable  defects  in 
my  own  physique  which  succeeded  one 
another  in  demanding  atention.  They  be- 
gan with  shortness  of  breath. 
"And  that,"  said  I,  "is  tobacco." 
The  perspiration  ivould  collect  under 
my  hatband  until  it  totalled  about  half 
a  cupful,  and  then  pour  in  a  miniature 


cataract  into  my  eyes  and  drip-drip  from 
the  end  of  my  nose. 

"That,"  I  reflected,  "is  lack  of  exer- 
cise, which  has  left  me  soft." 

Then  we — the  bicycle  and  I — came  to 
a  slight  rise  in  the  road.  We  conquered 
it,  but  not  without  casualties,  for  at  the 
summit  I  found  my  thigh  muscles  quite 
numb. 

"This,"  I  exclaimed  aloud,  "looks  like 
locomotor  ataxia.  I  must  consult  a  phy- 
sician with  the  least  possible  delay." 

It  wasn't  locomotor  ataxia,  however, 
or  anything  else  except  unaccustomed 
strain  on  some  sadly  neglected  members, 
which  after  another  rest  declared  them- 
selves perfectly  able  and  willing  to  con- 
tinue along  the  Post  Road  as  long  as  I 
Cared  to  hold  them  to  it. 

Aside  from  such  negligible  incidents, 
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it  was  not  until  I  was  well  started  that 
the  inevitable  wheel  trouble  developed. 
The  tires  were  responding  nobly  to  the 
demands  of  the  increased  weight  the 
years  had  brought ;  I  was  just  beginning 
to  marvel  at  the  mechanical  perfection 
of  the  bicycle  when  my  right  pedal  stiff- 
ened on  its  axle.  There  was  not  another 
revolution  left  in  it.  Instead  of  twirling 
freely,  it  evinced  a  stubborn  determina- 
tion to  turn  only  when  the  crank  shaft 
turned,  and  every  third  turn  swept  my 
foot  free  from  it  entirely.  Further 
progress  seemed  impossible. 

I  looked  around  longingly,  yet  hope- 
lessly, for  a  repair  shop.  There  was 
nothing  of  the  sort  in  sight.  The 
"Wheelmen's  Rests"  which  aforetime 
dotted  the  rural  and  urban  landscape 
have  vanished  like  the  dews  of  the  morn- 
ing. You  will  hardly  find  a  dozen  be- 
tween Boston  and  New  York  outside  of 
the  larger  cities.  I  was  confronted  with 
an  emergency  which  I  must  face  single- 
handed  and  alone. 

Luckily  the  little  tool  kit,  which  in 
the  mad  desire  for  lightness  it  was  for- 
merly the  habit  to  leave  behind,  was 
strapped  to  my  bicycle  frame,  so  I  dis- 
mounted and  set  about  diagnosing  the 
case.  A  pedal  is  as  simple  in  appearance, 
yet  almost  as  complex  a  mechanism,  as 
the  human  foot.  After  a  thoughtful  ex- 
amination I  seized  my  screw  driver,  loos- 
ened the  nickel-headed  screw  which 
stuck  into  the  pedal  amidships,  and — lo, 
it  revolved  once  more.  Congratulating 
myself  on  my  skill  in  mechanics,  I  re- 
mounted and  set  forth. 

My  light-heartedness  lasted  this  time 
for  not  more  than  half  a  mile.  Then  the 
pedal  repeated  its  previous  performance. 
Clearly  I  had  not  reached  the  seat  of 
the  difficulty.  Progress  along  the  Bos- 
ton Post  Road  by  half-mile  stages  was 
not  to  my  liking,  and  I  resolved  upon 
the  desperate  expedient  of  taking  the 
pedal  apart,  without  at  all  knowing 
whether  I  could  get  it  together  again, 
and  so  locating  the  ailment. 

This  time  I  took  the  screw  off  en- 
tirely. Underneath  it  I  encountered  a 
thin  circle  of  steel,  which  I  managed  to 
pry  out  with  the  point  of  a  penknife. 
In  its  train  there  followed  about  a  tea- 
spoonful    of    round,    steel    balls,    which 


found    permanent    hiding   places   in    the 
untrimmed  grass  of  the  roadside. 

"Some  enemy  has  done  this,"  said  I, 
and  put  the  retaining  screw — which  was 
not  really  a  screw,  I  discovered,  but  a 
threaded  cap  with  a  screw  top — back  in 
place.  This  time  the  pedal,  relieved  of 
its  overdose  of  steel  balls,  functioned  per- 
fectly, and  gave  me  no  more  trouble  for 
the  remainder  of  the  cruise. 

Is  the   Wheel  Coming  Back? 

If  the  bicycle  numbered  you  among 
its  devotees  back  in  the  palmy  days  of 
its  reign,  just  before,  during  and  immedi- 
ately following  the  Spanish  War,  it  may 
sometimes  occur  to  you  to  wonder  wheth- 
er your  observation  that  it  has  almost 
wholly  fallen  into  disuse  is  of  general  ap- 
plication. You  can  remember,  perhaps, 
when  Fifth  Avenue  from  Washington 
Square  to  the  Park  and  beyond  was  filled 
from  curb  to  curb  with  wheels  of  a  sum- 
mer evening;  when  the  exodus  by  every 
highway  leading  out  of  the  city  rivaled 
on  a  Sunday  morning,  in  numbers  at 
least,  that  historic  departure  from 
Egypt;  when  you  yourself  counted  the 
time  lost  which  took  you  from  the  saddle 
to  pay  tribute  to  the  ordinary  necessities 
of  life. 

Where  to-day  is  that  innumerable  host 
of  bicyclists?  In  the  course  of  a  whole 
day  ,in  New  York  you  can  record  on 
your  fingers  the  number  of  wheelmen 
you  see,  and  it  might  easily  be  that  you 
would  encounter  not  even  one.  There 
is  a  single,  inevitable  conclusion — that 
the  bicyclist  has  gone  to  join  the  ranks 
of  the  carrier  pigeon  whose  flights  once 
darkened  our  skies.  He  was,  and  he  is  not. 

Yet  there  are  signs  that,  unlike  the  car- 
rier pigeon,  he  may  once  more  reappear 
in  our  midst.  The  bicycle  craze,  as  it 
was  called  (and  properly),  was  at  its 
height  in  1899,  when  the  value  of  the 
American  output  was  more  than  thirty- 
one  million  dollars;  complete  sanity  may 
be  said  to  have  been  restored  five  years 
later,  in  1904-,  when  the  wheels  made 
in  this  country  were  worth  a  little  more 
than  five  millions.  In  1910  there  were 
approximately  three  hundred  thousand 
bicycles  made,  worth  perhaps  nine  mil- 
lion dollars,  and  it  is  fair  to  believe  that 
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there   has    been,   if   any  change,   an   in- 
crease in  the  two  years  since. 

What  will  become  of  the  three  hun- 
dred thousand  bicycles  which  twelve 
leading  concerns  and  several  smaller  fac- 
tories are  turning  out  this  year?  This 
was  one  of  the  questions  which  inter- 
ested me  as  I  pedalled  leisurely  along  the 
Post  Road — this  and  the  mystery  of  the 
snake-like  trail  to  which  I  have  already 
adverted.  It  appears  clear  that  the  cit- 
ies, which  in  other  days  demanded  the 
bulk  of  the  output,  will  claim  only  a 
negligible  proportion,  for  the  city  dwell- 
er to-day  is  not  a  bicyclist.  True,  a 
road  race  on  Long  Island  as  lately  as 
a  couple  of  years  ago  had  one  hundred 
and  thirty-eight  starters,  but  the  leading 
proposition  stands  none  the  less — the  city 
man  is  not  an  enthusiast.  I  halted  a 
stocky,  moustached  individual  astride  a 
fresh-looking  machine  and  told  him  of 
my  thirst  for  knowledge. 

Who  Are  the  Riders? 

"I  am  night  engineer  in  a  small  wool- 
en mill  over  yonder,"  said  he,  "and  I 
use  a  bicycle  to  get  to  and  from  my 
work.  It's  three  miles,  mostly  down  hill 
going  and  all  up  hill  coming  back.  I 
bought  a  little  farm,  with  a  cottage  house 
and  barn  on  it,  out  here  in  the  country, 
which  costs  me  to  live  in  half  what  my 
rent  in  a  mill  tenement  would  be. 
When  I  get  home  mornings  I  work  in 
the  garden  till  about  eleven,  then  go 
to  bed  and  sleep  until  almost  time  to 
start  for  work.  The  garden  helps  me 
to  save  a  little  money  every  year,  which 
I  never  could  do  living  in  town." 

"Do  many  others  in  the  factory  use 
a  wheel?"  I  asked. 

"There's — let  me  see — Tom  Farrell, 
Anson  Coombs "  He  began  check- 
ing them  off  on  his  fingers.  "Well, 
about  a  third  of  the  men,  I  guess,"  he 
concluded.  "And  they're  the  best  men 
in  the  mill,  most  of  them." 

A  few  miles  farther  on  I  encountered 
a  sedate-looking  man  of  about  fifty  rid- 
ing a  muddy  machine  which  looked  as 
though  it  had  weathered  many  a  gale. 
He  was  not  less  willing  than  the  mill 
engineer  had  been  to  illuminate  my  intel- 
lectual darkness. 


"I'm  a  farmer,"  he  said.  "I  work  for 
the  man  who  owns  that  big  place  yonder 
— see  the  red  roof  between  those  two 
elms?  This  is  my  wheel.  It  was  new 
when  I  got  it,  although  it  doesn't  look 
now  as  though  it  had  ever  been  new. 
But  I  don't  have  much  time  for  clean- 
ing it.  A  dose  of  oil  now  and  then  keeps 
it  running. 

"The  wheel  is  handy  for  me  for  do- 
ing short  errands,  and  evenings  I  can 
go  to  the  village  if  I  want  to  without 
bothering  to  hitch  up.  No,  I  didn't 
ride  when  everybody  had  the  craze.  Bi- 
cycles cost  too  much  money  then.  Now 
I  can  get  a  good,  strong  one  for  twenty- 
five  dollars — as  good  as  a  seventy-five 
dollar  wheel  of  fifteen  years  ago — and  I 
tell  you  it's  convenient.  Lots  of  fellows 
like  me  keep  them.  You  see,  a  wheel 
don't  have  to  be  fed  when  it's  not  work- 
ing." 

Another  ray  of  light — the  farm  hands, 
who  are  not  permitted  to  handle  much 
ready  cash,  are  using  them  now.  And 
there  are  a  good  many  farm  hands  in  this 
agricultural  republic  of  ours. 

Jogging  along,  I  came  to  a  woolen 
mill,  probably  the  one  where  my  first  ac- 
quaintance was  employed.  Here  I  ob- 
tained confirmation  of  a  growing  belief 
that  the  bicycle  is  not  obsolete  in  the 
sight  of  one  of  the  old-fashioned  bicycle 
racks,  a  duplicate  of  which  might  not  be 
found  in  use  to-day  in  the  length  and 
breadth  of  Manhattan  Island.  Pretty 
well  filled  it  was  with  wheels,  too. 
There  were  all  sorts  among  them,  from 
smart,  shiny,  chainless  ones  to  old  hacks, 
dusty  and  spattered,  each  a  witness  in  its 
dumb  way  that  as  a  utility,  in  any  event, 
the  bicycle  is  still  a  "live  one." 

The  truth  is  that  in  manufacturing 
towns  the  sale  of  wheels  has  increased  of 
late  years  through  their  convenience  for 
economical  rapid  transit.  Recognizing 
the  stability  of  this  phase  of  the  busi- 
ness, one  large  concern  has  been  success- 
ful in  stimulating  such  trade  by  pro- 
ducing a  machine  designed  especially  for 
workingmen,  letter  carriers  and  others 
who  use  wheels  daily.  It  is  constructed 
more  substantially  than  those  of  the  day 
when  the  craze  was  at  flood,  and  finds  a 
large  sale  not  only  among  laborers,  but 
among  telephone  and  telegraph  linemen, 
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firemen,  city  employees,  and  merchants 
ior  delivery  purposes.  Another  specially 
made  wheel  is  aimed  at  messenger  boys. 

Children,  too,  must  have  bicycles.  In- 
to every  child's  life  between  the  age  of 
eleven  and  fifteen  enters  this  demand, 
and  it  is  widely  gratified.  And  there  re- 
mains one  more  channel  into  which  the 
annual  bicycle  output  is  diverted — name- 
ly, racing. 

It  is  not  generally  realized  that  pro- 
fessional bicycle  racing  is  in  as  great 
favor  to-day  as  at  any  period  for  a  dozen 
years,  and  wonderful,  indeed,  have  been 
the  achievements  of  the  man  on  the 
wheel.  Think  of  Paul  Guignard,  at 
Munich,  Germany,  covering  63  miles, 
189.8  yards  within  the  hour,  motor- 
paced  ;  of  E.  J.  Collins  doing  a  motor- 
paced  mile  in  58  3/5  seconds;  of  Mc- 
Farland  and  Moran  extending  them- 
selves over  2,737  miles  in  a  six-days' 
race !  Impressive  accomplishments  these 
and  the  machine  capable  of  such  records 
is  unlikely  ever  to  be  wholly  relegated  to 
the  attic. 

"How  many  miles  a  day  shall  you 
ride?"  asked  my  friends. 

"Oh,  I'm  in  no  hurry,"  I  replied  air- 
ily. "I  shall  be  content  to  do  fifty  or 
sixty  miles — even  less  if  I  find  that  tires 
me." 

Whereat  some  of  the  above-mentioned 
friends  tried  without  success  to  conceal 
a  smile. 

Figuring  bicycle  mileage  in  advance 
after  twelve  years'  vacation  from  a  wheel 
is  a  good  deal  like  estimating  the  profits 
of  poultry  keeping.  In  either  case  there 
is  certainty  of  unforeseen  revision. 

For  instance,  eight  miles  an  hour  does 
not  seem  a  rapid  pace  for  a  bicycle. 
Guignard  did  more  than  sixty-three.  At 
the  former  easy  gait,  riding  from  eight 
o'clock  until  eleven,  and  from  one  until 
four,  one  would  cover  forty-eight  miles 
and  still  have  leisure  to  sit  for  two  hours 
with  one's  feet  on  the  piazza  railing 
before  the  supper  bell  sounded  in  that 
ideal  country  hotel  we  dream  about 
but  never  find.  At  forty-eight  miles  a 
day,  I  was  prepared  to  cover  the  route 
I  had  mapped  out  in  a  little  more  than 
four  days. 

Even  now  I   feel  confident  this  pro- 


gram would  have  been  maintained  but 
for  an  adverse  condition  on  which  I  had 
not  reckoned.  It  was  that  there  is  as 
much  uphill  as  down  along  the  Post 
Road.  And  how  the  grades  did  take 
the  starch  out  of  muscles  long  idle! 
Sometimes  the  rise  would  be  so  slight 
that  I  could  hardly  perceive  it  with  my 
eye,  but  my  legs  never  once  failed  to 
telegraph  to  my  brain  that  we  were 
climbing.  On  the  first  day  I  attacked 
the  grades  with  confidence.  On  the  sec- 
ond I  walked  them,  quite  indifferent  to 
the  scorn  of  passing  motorists.  On  the 
third  I  rode  a  few  and  walked  most 
of  the  others.  And  on  the  fourth  I 
was  still  a  hundred  miles  from  my  ob- 
jective. 

Time  No  Object 

In  short,  I  had  been  willing  to  sub- 
stitute for  the  fifty  or  sixty  miles  a  day 
I  reckoned  on  making  a  paltry  twenty- 
five  or  less,  and  in  no  twenty-four  hours 
of  the  tour  did  I  do  as  much  as  I  had 
expected  to  accomplish  with  ease.  Time, 
however,  was  no  object.  I  jogged  along, 
highly  pleased  with  myself  after  the  first 
three  days  by  the  realization  that  I  had 
conquered  in  some  degree  the  weaknesses 
of  the  flesh,  and  enjoying  hugely  the 
roadside  acquaintances  I  was  making. 

It  is  the  possibility  of  stopping  here 
and,  there  and  immediately  establishing 
an  easy  footing  with  whomever  you  meet 
that  is  one  of  the  bicycle's  highest  rec- 
ommendations. Your  automobilist  en- 
joys no  such  privilege.  Be  his  car  ever 
so  cheap,  he  is  still  the  aristocrat  of  the 
broad  highway,  viewed  askance,  if  not 
with  downright  hostility,  by  the  denizen 
of  the  countryside. 

He  would  have  found  it  impossible, 
for  instance,  to  get  within  gunshot  of 
the  rural  stalwart  who  was  personally 
conducting  a  team  of  eight  oxen  hitched 
to  a  load  of  stones  which  a  healthy  pair 
of  mastiff  dogs  ought  not  to  have  found 
difficulty  in  drawing.  Curiosity  filled 
me  at  the  sight,  and  the  cicerone  of  the 
oxen  was  no  less  willing  than  myself  to 
indulge  in  a  brief  chat. 

"That's  a  whole  procession,"  I  re- 
marked by  way  of  introduction. 

"Yep,  that's  some  oxen,"   he  replied, 
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shooing  the  flies  from  the  neck  of  the 
nearest  one  with  his  gad. 

"Must  be  pretty  heavy  stone,"  I  said. 

"Oh,  no;  them  stones  ain't  very 
heavy." 

"But  you've  got  a  big  team  to  draw 
them." 

"Yes,  quite  a  lot."  He  ran  his  eye 
complacently  down  the  long  line.  I  be- 
gan to  wonder  whether  he  was  conceal- 
ing some  secret,  and  finally  drove 
straight  to  the  heart  of  the  matter. 

"Why  do  you  have  so  many  on  such 
a!  job?"  I  demanded. 

"Oh,  that  was  what  you  wanted  to 
know,  was  it?"  he  smiled.  "Well,  you 
see,  two  of  these  teams  are  young  ones, 
and  I'm  breaking  them  in.  They  pull 
awhile  with  the  old  oxen,  and  then  they 
know  enough  to  pull  by  themselves. 
That's  the  way  to  break  even.  I  guess 
you  ain't  never  lived  in  the  country." 

"Not  a  great  deal,"  I  replied.  "I 
never  knew  that  before,  anyway." 

"No,  you  wouldn't  be  likely  to  hear 
about  it  in  the  city."  His  tone  indicated 
sublime  superiority.  "Well,  I  must  be 
getting  on.  Whoa,  hish,"  and  the  caval- 
cade got  unSer  way  once  more  in  one 
direction,  while  I  remounted  and  started 
in  the  other. 

But  for  being  awheel,  too,  I  should 
never  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  that 
most  interesting  character,  Cap'n  Ned 
Barnes,  whose  dwelling  place  first 
brought  him  to  my  notice.  You  may 
have  seen  it  yourself  from  the  window 
of  a  Shore  Line  express,  its  heels  in  the 
waters  of  the  Sound,  its  toes  fronting  a 
long  boardwalk  which  meanders  across 
the  salt  marsh  and  finally  reaches  solid 
ground.  It  was  of  an  architectural 
school  I  could  not  identify,  so  I  found 
my  way  to  the  landward  end  of  the 
boardwalk  and  dropped  in  on  Cap'n 
Ned. 

He  proved  to  be  fat,  jolly  and  im- 
mensely entertaining.  I  accepted  unhesi- 
tatingly his  invitation  to  enter  his  abode. 
It  presented  itself  as  a  single  room,  with 
a  kitchen  stove  at  one  end,  a  bunk  at 
the  other,  a  little  open  space  between, 
and  the  whole  as  compact  and  con- 
venient as  an   apartment-house   kitchen. 

"I  built  her  out  of  a  schooner's 
deck    house,"    the    Captain    volunteered. 


"Turned  her  upside  down,  put  some 
flooring  across  her  roof  timbers  and 
some  planks  on  for  a  roof,  and  there  you 
are,  snug  as  you  please.  Why,  I  could 
go  to  sea  in  this  house." 

It  was  a  new  idea  in  building,  and 
looked  like  a  good  one.  Still,  schooner's 
deck  houses  are  not  so  abundant  as  to 
threaten  the  portable  house  industry,  and 
it  is  possible  that  the  Captain's  dwelling 
impressed  me  so  deeply  mainly  because 
it  appeared  to  express  the  personality  of 
its  owner  to  an  unusual  degree. 

Cap'n  Ned's   Ghostly  Friends 

"You  believe  in  sperrits?"  inquired 
Cap'n  Ned  after  we  had  discussed  indif- 
ferent topics. 

"Well,  I  seldom  drink "  I  began, 

not  knowing  whether  the  question  por- 
tended an  invitation  or  a  white-ribbon 
lecture. 

"I  don't  mean  that  kind  of  sperrits," 
the  Captain  chuckled.  "Ghostses — 
ha'nts — there's  lots  of  them  here." 

"Now?"  I  looked  about  with  some 
apprehension. 

"All  the  time.  There  was  Tom 
Sproul,  my  old  shipmate,  that  was  sick 
here  once.  He  says:  'Ned,'  says  he,  'who 
was  all  them  people  in  here  when  you 
was  away?'  There  w'an't  nobody  here 
only  sperrits,  but  he  could  hear  them 
talkin'  and  thought  they  was  people. 
Nights  they  come  to  see  me,  and  I  tell 
you  they're  a  lot  of  company.  Onkas 
comes  here  regular.  He  told  me  he 
used  to  be  an  Indian  chief,  and  his  name 
was  Onkas.  I  never  heard  that  word 
before,  but  I  was  tellin'  someone  about 
him  and  they  said  Onkas  used  to  be 
well  known  around  these  parts — that  he 
was  the  last  of  the  Mohicans.  And 
there's  another  chief — used  to  be  chief 
of  the  Narragansett  tribe.  He  comes 
pretty  near  every  night,  too.  I've  for- 
gotten his  name.  They've  told  me  a  lot 
of  strange  things." 

"Aren't  you  afraid  of  them?"  I  asked. 

"Afraid?  Bless  your  soul,  what  of? 
They  wouldn't  do  a  body  any  harm. 
They're  just  company  for  me.  Winter 
nights  there's  sometimes  as  many  .as 
twenty  or  thirty  sperrits  call  here,  and 
we  have  high  times.  • 
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I  gossiped  with  the  Captain  for  an 
hour  or  more,  in  the  course  of  which  time 
he  told  me  many  curious  facts  about  the 
habits  of  ha'nts.  It  is  seldom  you  en- 
counter a  man  better  satisfied  with  his 
surroundings  than  Cap'n  Ned  Barnes. 

For  four  days  the  problem  presented 
by  the  thin  trail  which  had  attracted  my 
notice  at  the  outset  of  my  ride  was  with 
me.  During  most  of  the  time,  from 
New  York  eastward,  the  message  in  the 
dust  had  been  under  my  eyes,  and  I  had 
puzzled  greatly  over  its  origin  and  sig- 
nificance. Whatever  had  made  it  was 
keeping  step  with  me  at  an  uncertain  dis- 
tance ahead. 

My  questions  along  the  way  proved 
fruitless.  Those  whom  I  asked  concern- 
ing it  were  frankly  not  interested,  al- 
though one  man  suggested  that  it  might 
have  been  "one  of  them  yellow  garter 
snakes."  The  idea  was  too  absurd  for 
consideration. 

At  a  pretty  little  village  in  the  south- 
eastern corner  of  New  England  I  came 
across  a  bicycle  repair  shop  which  pre- 
sented evidences  of  prosperity.  The  low 
building  was  surmonted  by  the  front 
wheel  of  one  of  the  first  bicycles  ever 
made,  revealing  a  loyalty  to  traditions 
which  touched  me.  The  ebbing  tide  had 
left  enough  business  to  keep  the  owner 
of  the  place  busy,  as  a  peep  into  the  back 
room,  where  he  was  fitting  a  new  valve 
into  an  old  tire,  showed.  I  sat  down 
and  engaged  him  in  conversation. 

The  repair  man's  hand  was  badly 
swollen  and  bound  with  a  dirty  rag. 

"Tire  poison,"  he  explained.  "Get  a 
little  cut  on  your  hand,  and  first  thing 
you  know  you  have  tire  poison  so  you 
can't  rest  nights.  I've  had  my  whole 
arm  all  swollen  up  with  it." 

"Why  don't  you  try  some  other  busi- 
ness, then?"  I  asked. 

"Supposing  I  did,  who'd  mend  the  bi- 
cycles?" he  returned. 

"So  there's  business  enough  to  keep 
you  going?" 


"Plenty  of  it.  Look  at  that  stack  of 
wheels  there  all  waiting  their  turn.  I 
wouldn't  be  working  with  this  sore  hand 
only  they  have  to  have  their  wheels." 

We  chatted  on  amicably,  the  repair 
man  surprising  me  by  his  knowledge  of 
bicycles  in  all  their  infinite  variety,  until 
finally  it  occurred  to  me  that  here  was 
the  place  where  I  could  get  some  light 
on  the  mystery  of  the  highway  which 
had  bothered  me  so  many  miles.  Ex- 
plaining the  appearance  of  the  manifes- 
tation, I  asked  him  to  hazard  a  guess. 

"That's  easy,"  he  said.  "The  old  man 
with  the  high  wheel  went  down  through 
here  this  morning." 

"The  old  man  with  the  high  wheel!" 
I  repeated.     "What  old  man?" 

"Blessed  if  I  know  who  he  is.  Some- 
body told  me  he  lives  in  Boston.  Every 
year  he  goes  through  here  on  an  old  high 
wheel — ships  it  to  New  York  and  rides 
back.  He's  been  doing  it  ever  since  I've 
been  in  business.  One  year  he  didn't 
come,  though — I  never  heard  why.  He 
looks  so  old  everybody  thought  he  had 
died.  But  he  hadn't,  for  the  next  year 
he  came  same  as  usual,  and  this  year, 
too,  on  the  same  old  high  wheel.  He 
looks  odd  enough,  I  can  tell  you.  But  he 
never  has  punctures  with  that  old  high 
wheel  of  his." 

I  bade  my  friend  good-bye  and 
pushed  on,  for  eight  miles  lay  between 
me  \  and  the  inn  at  which  I  had  elected 
to  pass  the  night.  As  I  sped  along  the 
highway  with  legs  rejuvenated  by  days 
awheel,  I  reflected  on  the  continued  ex- 
istence of  an  old  man  who  rode  a  high 
wheel.  Here,  surely,  was  the  original 
Truepenny,  loyal  to  his  first  love  re- 
gardless of  the  march  of  progress.  It 
might  easily  be  thirty  years  now  that  he 
had  been  following  the  Boston  Post 
Road  astride  of  his  wheel.  How  he 
must  look  forward  to  that  autumnal  out- 
ing! 

After  all,  thought  I,  there  is  some- 
thing substantial  about  a  sport  which 
can  hold  a  man  like  that. 
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N  them  days,"  remarked  old  Davey, 
as  he  nonchalantly  kicked  at  a  lizard 
that  was  regarding  him  with  stony 
gaze  from  the  shadow  of  a  rock, 
"they  was  heaps  of  lords  an'  dukes 
come  a-fannin'  out  here  to  bust  into 
the  cattle  business."  Age  had  brought 
an  irritating  garrulity  to  Davey  and  I 
paid  very  little  attention  to  his  remark, 
being  at  that  moment  more  interested  in 
the  view — a  great,  vast  stretch  of 
scorched  and  dusty  plain  broken  here 
and  there  by  ridges,  gullies,  sand  dunes, 
and  draws,  dotted  with  rock,  scraggly 
thickets,  and  brown,  matted  mesquite. 
Davey  and  I  were  resting  after  a  long 
ride;  we  were  in  a  shade  at  the  brink 
of  a  grassy  plateau ;  the  rest  was  welcome 
and  I  felt  more  like  dreaming  than  lis- 
tening to  Davey. 

"They  was  hopin'  to  strike  it  rich,  you 
see,"  went  on  Davey,  "an'  they  sure  was 
a  chanct  in  American  cattle.  British 
lords  flocked  over  here  by  the  million, 
lookin'  for  cash.  Nowadays  when  a  Brit- 
isher wants  American  dollars  he  just 
grabs  off  a  heiress  or  so  an'  hot-foots  it 
back  to  his  castle,  turnin'  his  heiress  over 
to  the  Lady-High-Something-Or-Other 
to  be  dressed  down  or  up  accordin'  to  the 
requirements  of  the  nobility.  After  she's 
been  made  presentable  she's  introdooced 
to  the  queen,  an'  the  lord  or  duke — or 
whatever  gits  her — starts  out  to  make 
his  pile  of  American  dollars  look  like  a 
dirty  deuce  in  a  pack  of  aces.  They  tell 
me  that  he  gen'rally  succeeds,  but  that 
ain't  neither  here  nor  there.     The  point 

is 

"How  far  would  you  say  we  are  from 
the  ranch?"  I  inquired  at  this  juncture, 
hoping  to  divert  Davey's  thoughts. 

"—■the  point  is,"  resumed  Davey,  ig- 
noring the  interruption,  "that  they 
wasn't  so  many  heiresses  then  as  they  is 
now  an'  your  British  lord  had  to  make 
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good  in  some  other  line.  He  took  to 
cattle  raisin'  in  preference  to  joinin'  the 
army  to  fight  the  dagoes  in  Africa.  Did 
you  ever  swap  words  with  a  real  lord?" 

One  might  as  well  have  tried  to  har- 
ness Niagara  with  a  shoestring  and  so  I 
gave  up  trying  to  divert  Davey's  mind 
from  the  British  nobility  and  lay  back 
with  my  hands  clasped  under  my  head 
and  admired  the  clear  blue  of  the  New 
Mexican  sky. 

"Did  you  ever "  began  Davey. 

"Well,  no,"  I  returned;  "that  is,  I 
never  actually " 

"Well,  I  did !"  declared  Davey  trium- 
phantly. "An'  you're  from  the  East — 
sakes  almighty!  I  hears  they's  scads  of 
them  lords  around,  lookin'  up  all  the 
beef-packers  an'  sausage-makers  an'  so, 
to  see  whether  they've  got  American  dol- 
lars enough  to  make  a  respectable  figger 
in  English  pounds,  an'  so.  An'  you  tell 
me  you  ain't  never — well,  I  swan !  But 
you  don't  need  to  feel  bad  about  it;  ex- 
ceptin'  in  a  thousand  ways  or  so  British 
lords  ain't  no  different  than  any  other 
guy  which  c'n  reel  off  English  middlin' 
easy.  This  lord  I  was  tellin'  you  about 
—or  was  I  tellin'  you?" 

"I  suppose  it's  all  the  same  whether 
you   were   telling   me   or   are   going   to 

tell "  I  began,  feeling  that  I  was  in 

for  it  anyway. 

"Skippin'  over  a. lot  at  the  start,"  went 
on  Davey;  "as  I  was  about  to  say  when 
you  interrupted  me,  an'  gettin'  right 
down  to  the  facts ;  the  whole  thing  start- 
ed when  Sid  Tucker,  of  the  Lazy  J,  got 
word  from  his  wife's  brother — who  had 
made  four  or  seven  million  dollars  in 
noiseless  alarm  clocks  or  rat  traps  or  so, 
an'  had  a  daughter,  which  was  dead  set 
on  takin'  the  eight  or  nine  million  to  pay 
for  the  privilege  of  wearin'  a  cornet  or  a 
diagram — or  some  other  musical  instru- 
ment which  the  "nobility  sets  on  its  head 


WHEN    I   SAW    HIM    BOWIN     AND  SCRAPIN     TO    MISS   EVELYN    I    WAS   SURE    SOME 
SCARED  THAT  He'd  TRY  TO  KISS  HER" 


in  place  of  a  hat — that  he  was  sendin' 
his  daughter  out  West  for  a  month  or  so. 
A  British  lord  was  comin'  with  her,  an' 
a  maiden  aunt  for  a  chaperon.  In  the 
letter  Tucker's  brother-in-law  asts  if 
Tucker  won't  please  do  somethin'  or 
other  to  break  up  the  friendship  which 
he  thinks  has  growed  up  between  the 
lord  an'  his  daughter. 

"Well,  that  was  a  sure  enough  stun- 
nin'  combination  to  shove  in  front  of  an 
innocent  cattleman.  Tucker  was  plumb 
flabbergasted.  'Holy  smoke!'  he  says 
when  he  could  git 
up  ag'in  it  for  fair 
I  do  with  a  lord  in  this  God-forsaken 
hole?' 

"You  never  saw  Webb  Ball,  did  you?" 
suddenly  demanded  Davey.  At  my  neg- 
ative shake  of  the  head  he  smiled  pity- 
ingly. "Of  co'se  not — you  didn't  ever 
see  him.  You  was  just  a  kid  when  he 
was  bossin'  this  here  range." 

"Bossing  it?" 

"That's  what  I  said — bossin'  it.  An' 
nobody  was  questionin'  his  right  to  boss 
it.  He  was  Tucker's  foreman  an'  the 
fastest  man  on  the  draw  an'  the  slickest 


his    breath.     'I'm 
Whatinell   will 


bronk  buster  which  ever  forked  a  hoss. 
As  I  was  tellin'  you  when  you  inter- 
rupted me :  Webb  Ball  was  a  fine-lookin' 
man — a  tall,  upstandin',  dare-devil  of  a 
man  which  looked  like  one  of  them  hero 
fellers  which  you  see  in  the  pitcher  books. 
Of  co'se  he  had  a  fault  or  so,  but  mostly 
he  measured  up  to  the  size  which  has 
come  to  be  considered  the  standard  in 
these  here  parts.  But  I  was  tellin'  you 
about  the  lord." 

I  reminded  him  that  he  had  left  Tuck- 
er facing  a  problem. 

"Why,  so  I  did!"  he  declared. 
"  'Whatinell  will  I  do  with  a  lord  in 
this  God-forsaken  hole?'  was  what 
Tucker  ast  of  all  of  us.  He  had  come 
down  to  the  bunkhouse  to  tell  us  about 
the  letter. 

"  'What's  he  comin'  out  here  for?'  asts 
someone. 

"  'He's  comin'  with  a  heiress,'  said 
Tucker,  'which  heiress's  father  wants  me 
to  bust  up  the  combination.  Ben — that's 
my  brother-in-law — says  he'd  rather  have 
Evelyn — that's  my  niece — hooked  up  to  a 
scrub  cowpuncher.  Whatinell  will  I  do 
about  it?' 
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"  'Turn  him  over  to  Ball,'  says  some- 
one. 

"I  was  lookin'  at  Ball  an'  I  seen  him 
sneer.  'Hell,'  he  says,  lookin'  straight 
at  Tucker,  'I  ain't  figgerin'  to  be  no 
lord's  wet  nurse!' 

"Him  an'  Tucker  kept  lookin'  at  each 
other  an'  I  watched  them  pretty  close. 
An'  bimeby  I  thought  I  saw  Tucker's 
eyewinkers  flutterin'  sorta  peculiar. 

"  'Webb,'  he  says  sorta  sorrowful  like, 
'it  looks  like  a  howlin'  shame  to  have  a 
bang-up  American  girl  hooked  up  to  a 
money-grubbin'  member  of  the  British 
nobility.  It  don't  in  no  way  fit  in  with 
my  ideas  of  the  speerut  of  American  in- 
dependence!' 

"Webb  didn't  bat  an  eyewinker.  'It 
cert'nly  ain't  just  the  sort  of  thing  which 
would  make  the  eagle  preen  its  feathers,' 
he  said,  sorta  mild  like.  'Still,  they  ain't 
no  way  of  tellin'  about  a  girl — mebbe  she 
thinks  her  lord  is  holdin'  a  pretty  good 
hand.' 

"'Mebbe,'  admitted  Tucker;  'they 
ain't  no  tellin'.  But  I  reckon  you've 
played  poker  some,  Webb?' 

"  'Some,'  admitted  Webb. 

"  'Good  hands  don't  always  win  at 
poker,  Webb.' 

"  'No,  they  don't,'  agreed  Webb. 

"  'It  all  depends  on  who's  holdin'  the 
cards,  Webb.  I've  seen  a  pair  of  jacks 
win  a  pot  ag'in  three  aces  an'  a  full 
house.  I  don't  say  it  happens  regular, 
but  there's  times  when  it  does,  Webb.' 

"  'Yes,'  agreed  Webb,  'it  does — some- 
times. If  you're  thinkin'  this  game's 
goin'  to  be  anything  like  poker  I'm  will- 
in'  to  take  a  hand.' 

Davey  looked  at  me  with  a  smile.  "I 
reckon  you  git  my  meanin'?"  he  asked. 
"They  was  figgerin'  to  stack  the  cards 
ag'in  the  lord." 

I  nodded  and  Davey  continued : 

"I'm  skippin'  over  a  lot  which  fol- 
lowed— meetin's  an'  so  between  Tucker 
an'  Ball,  which  I  don't  know  nothin' 
about  what  happened  at  them,  which  I 
know  was  somethin'.  Anyways,  about  a 
week  after  Tucker  had  took  us  into  his 
confidence  about  the  lord,  Ball  asts  me 
to  hook  up  the  grays  to  the  buckboard  for 
a  trip  to  Dry  Bottom — me  to  do  the 
drivin'.  Goin'  to  git  the  lord  an'  Miss 
Evelyn,'  he  tells  me,  sorta  grinnin'. 


"When  we  git  ready  to  start  I  sees 
that  he's  ridin'  'Purgatory' — which  was 
the  ornriest  cayuse  in  his  string,  and 
which  had  killed  two  or  three  men,  an' 
wouldn't  allow  he  could  be  rid  by  anyone 
except  Ball.  'What  you  doin'  ridin'  that 
devil?'  I  asts. 

"  'Hush!'  he  says.  'Ain't  we  goin'  to 
meet  his  lordship  ?' 

"Sure  enough  we  meets  them,  an'  the 
maiden  aunt.  They  wasn't  nothin'  about 
the  maiden  aunt  to  git  excited  over;  she 
was  just  like  one  that  I'd  had  myself  back 
in  the  days  when  I  was  a  kid — a  fussy, 
suspicious  ol'  dame  which  had  a  good 
many  eyes  an'  a  mouth,  or  so.  Any- 
ways, she  could  talk!  Hush!  I've 
heard  women  which  could — But  shucks, 
what's  the  use?  They're  all  that  way, 
an'  after  lookin'  Evelyn  an'  the  lord  over 
I  didn't  have  much  eyes  left  for  the  chap- 
eron. Did  I  tell  you  how  Evelyn  looked  ? 
No,  of  co'se  not — nobody  could  do  that! 
I  might  git  to  her  eyes  an'  her  wavy  hair, 
but  that'd  be  about  all.  She  had  a  way 
about  her  which  I  couldn't  describe.  The 
nearest  I  could  come  to  it  would  be  to 
say  she  was  a  thoroughbred — which  will 
sorta  give  you  an  idee. 

"British  lords  is  a  thing  which  I  could 
never  git  no  line  on,  bein'  as  I've  never 
seen  more'n  one  of  them  together  in  a 
corral  at  the  same  time.  This  here  lord 
was  the  first  one  I'd  seen  an'  I  allow  I 
was  some  disappointed.  I  don't  know 
just  what  I  expected  to  see,  but  I'd  got 
the  idee  that  a  lord  must  be  some  differ- 
ent than  the  rest  of  us,  an'  when  I  saw 
that  he  just  about  measured  up  with  the 
average  Eastern  tenderfoot  I'm  admittin' 
that  I  was  some  took  back.  But  he  was 
a  clean-cut  feller  of  about  thirty,  smooth- 
faced, with  an  inquirin'  eye  which  could 
meet  yourn  pretty  steady.  He  wasn't 
so  tall  as  Ball,,  sorta  blocky  rather,  but 
well  put   up. 

"Soon's  I  saw  the  meetin'  between 
Ball  an'  Miss  Evelyn  I  tumbled  that 
Ball  was  dealin'  the  first  hand  in  that 
game  he'd  talked  about  with  Tucker. 
Ball  wasn't  nothin'  like  the  Ball  he'd 
been.  He  knowed  the  lord  had  a  good 
hand  an'  he  was  dependin'  on  Muffin' 
him  from  the  start.  Talk  about  puttin' 
it  on !  Laws  almighty !  When  I  saw 
him  bowin'  an'  scrapin'  to  Miss  Evelyn 
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I  was  sure  some  scared  that  he'd  try  to 
kiss  her.  His  conduc'  so  got  on  my 
nerves  that  I  was  doin'  the  same  thing 
to  the  ol'  maid — bowin'  and  scrapin',  I 
mean — Lordy!  how  could  any  man  kiss 
that! — when  the  lord — who'd  been 
squintin'  at  me  an'  Ball  sober  like,  up 
an'  observes:  'By  jove,  that's  deucedly 
funny,  don't  yu'  know!' 

"I've  thought  since  then  that  mebbe 
we  did  put  it  on  a  little  too  much,  but 
if  we  did  it  was  Ball's  fault,  for  I  was 


playin'  his  hand.  But  I  reckon  Miss 
Evelyn  didn't  see  anything  funny  in  it 
for  she  was  bowin'  and  scrapin'  to  Ball 
the  same  as  he  was  to  her,  an'  I  don't 
know  when  I've  seen  a  man  bow  any 
gracefuller  than  Ball  did.  I  seen  that 
he  made  a  hit  with  Miss  Evelyn,  for  a 
minute  later  when  she  was  introdoocin' 
him  to  his  lordship,  I  seen  her  lookin'  at 
him  sorta  sideways,  serious  and  appraisin' 
like.  Ball  had  told  her  who  he  was 
while  I'd  been  gassin'  with  his  lordship. 
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"I  could  see  that  his  lordship  didn't 
like  the  way  Ball  had  cottoned  up  to 
Miss  Evelyn,  for  when  she  said  to  him: 
'This  is  Mr.  Webb  Ball,  my  uncle's 
foreman;  I  am  sure  you'll  like  him,' 
his  lordship  soured  up  at  Ball  an'  said  in 
a  tone  of  voice:  'I  hope  so,  don't  yu' 
know.'  Which  showed  that  he'd  been 
doin'  some  tallyin'  whilest  I'd  been  gas- 
sin'  to  him. 

"Pretty  soon,  whilest  we  was  talkin' 
the  ol'  maid  busts  in  with  a  question. 
How  was  we  goin'  to  git  to  the  ranch? 
Was  we  goin'  to  ride  in  'that  frail  thing'  ? 
— pointin'  to  the  buckboard. 

"This  give  Ball  just  the  chanct  he  was 
waitin'  for.  I  seen  his  eyes  sorta  shine. 
But  he  says,  casual  like :  'The  ladies  will 
ride  in  the  buckboard  of  co'se,  an'  his 
lordship.  If  his  lordship  was  thinkin'  of 
ridin'  a  hoss  he'll  have  to  wait  till  we  git 
to  the  ranch;  there  ain't  nobody  but  an 
experienced  rider  c'n  take  liberties  with 
my  hoss.' 

"I  seen  Miss  Evelyn  shoot  a  glance  at 
his  lordship  from  under  her  long  eye- 
winkers,  an'  that  glance  sure  did  have  a 
heap  of  significance  in  it.  I'd  have  bet  a 
month's  wages  right  then  that  if  she'd 
been  a  man  there  wouldn't  nobody  ring 
in  a  bluff  on  her  like  that'n.  But  it  went 
with  his  lordship  all  right.  He  sorta 
snickered  an'  said  he'd  not  try  ridin'  till 
we  got  to  the  Lazy  J.  But  Ball'd  played 
the  first  card  in  the  game  an'  of  co'se 
he'd  wait  now  till  his  lordship  got  his 
cards  all  sorted  out. 

"Well,  I  hung  onto  the  grays'  heads 
till  they  got  aboard.  I  was  some  disap- 
pointed to  see  the  ol'  maid  climb  into  the 
front  seat,  for  I'd  been  sorta  figgerin' 
that  it'd  be  much  pleasanter  ridin'  beside 
Miss  Evelyn.  Ball  hopped  into  the  sad- 
dle an'  we  was  off.  Say!  I've  seen  some 
swell  riders,  but  I  reckon  I  never  seen 
any  gracefuller  ridin'  than  that  which 
Webb  Ball  done  that  day.  Miss  Evelyn 
just  couldn't  keep  her  eyes  off  en  him. 
Oncet  I  heard  her  say  to  his  lordship: 
'Isn't  he  perfectly  lovely?'  Which  didn't 
seem  to  draw  no  reply  from  his  lordship. 
I  heard  him  sayin'  somethin'  about  the 
dust  an'  the  sun. 

"But  I  reckon  Miss  Evelyn  wasn't 
none  interested  in  the  dust  nor  the  sun 
just  then ;  she  kept  talkin'  about  Ball  an' 


his  ridin'.  I  could  see  that  Ball's  talk 
about  his  hoss  had  drawed  her  attention 
— which  I  knowed  was  Ball's  game.  I 
can't  remember  half  what  she  said,  but  I 
heard  her  mention  'romance'  in  a  trillin' 
sort  of  voice,  an'  somethin'  about  'cow- 
boy bravery' — which  sorta  made  me  swell 
up  a  little,  though  I  ain't  never  met  no 
brave  cowpuncher,  though  I'm  admittin' 
that  I've  seen  them  with  nerve. 

"Anyways,  his  lordship  didn't  seem  to 
take  kindly  to  Miss  Evelyn's  praise  of 
Ball,  an'  after  he'd  stood  it  quite  a  while 
he  allowed  that  he  could  ride  a  hoss  his- 
self.  Followed  some  hounds,  he  said.  I 
couldn't  see  nothin'  excitin'  about  follow- 
in'  dogs;  I'd  have  been  more  interested  if 
he'd  said  he'd  followed  a  hoss  thief,  or  so 
— I've  had  a  plumb  lovely  time  doin'  it. 

"But  Miss  Evelyn  called  him;  you 
know  how  clever  a  woman  c'n  do  that. 
I  sorta  peeked  back  casual  an'  I  seen  her 
eyes  dancin'  with  a  plumb  mischievous 
light.  An'  what  she  said  to  his  lordship 
made  me  think  I  could  see  the  feathers 
risin'  on  the  back  of  our  national  bird. 

"  'Yes,'  she  said  in  a  sweet,  Sunday- 
school-meetin' voice,  'followin'  the  hounds 
is  an  excitin'  pastime,  an'  one  must  ride 
well.  But  that  sort  of  thing  ain't  to  be 
compared  to  the  ridin'  of  the  American 
cowboy.'  Seemed  as  though  what  Ball 
had  said  had  got  to  workin'  on  her  an' 
she  was  sorta  darin'  his  lordship  to  meas- 
ure up.     An'  his  lordship  riz  to  the  bait. 

'  'That's  all  jolly  rot,  don't  yu'  know, 
Miss  Evelyn,'  he  sniffed.  'A  rider  is  a 
rider  whether  he's  a-top  a  steeple-chaser 
or  one  of  them  bally  goats  which  our — 
ah — guide  is  ridin'  oveh  yondah.' 

'  'Do  you  really  think  your  lordship 
could  ride  one  of  them — er — goats?'  said 
Miss  Evelyn  in  a  silky,  insinuatin'  voice. 

"Of  co'se  that  put  it  right  up  to  his 
lordship.  They  wasn't  no  reniggin'  after 
that,  which  his  lordship  must  have 
knowed,  for  he  up  an'  hollers  to  Ball — 
who's  ridin'  about  fifty  yards  ahead: 

"  'Hey,  Ball — there's  a  good  fellow. 
Stop  a  bit!'  Which  Ball  pulled  up  an' 
waited  whilest  I  druv  up  alongside  him. 
'If  you  don't  mind,'  says  his  lordship  to 
Ball,  'I'm  ridin'  that  bit  of  a  goat  which 
you've  got  between  your  knees!' 

"  'Meanin'  that  you're  wantin'  to  try 
an'   ride   my   hoss?'   asts    Ball,   squarin' 
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around  an'  lookin'  his  lordship  straight 
in  the  eyes. 

"His  lordship  was  already  down  an' 
walkin'  towards  Ball's  horse,  which  as 
his  lordship  come  near,  snorted  an'  tried 
to  back  away.  'Did  I  understand  you  to 
say  that  you  was  thinkin'  of  tryin'  to  ride 
my  hoss?'  Ball  asts  him  ag'in. 

"You  didn't  hear  me  ast  you  that, 
don't  yu'  know,'  says  his  lordship.  '  What 
I  did  say  to  you  was  that  I  was  goin  to 
ride  him !' 

"Ball  grins — sorta  pityin'  like.  Then 
he  looks  at  Miss  Evelyn  sorta  serious. 
Then  he  looks  back  at  his  lordship.  'I 
ain't  in  no  ways  desirin'  to  humble  a 
member  of  the  British  nobility,'  he  says — 
which  I  thought  at  the  time  was  a  right 
pretty  speech — 'but  I'm  tellin'  you  afore- 
hand  that  this  here  hoss  ain't  never  been 
rode  by  no  lord,  an'  I'm  some  scared  that 
he  won't  begin  right  now.  But  if  you're 
dead  set  on  tryin'  to  ride  him,'  he  adds, 
winkin'  at  me,  'why  of  co'se  that's  your 
own  funeral.  But  I'm  callin'  on  the 
young  lady  to  witness  that  I  told  you 
aforehand  that  he  ain't  never  been  rode 
by  no  lord.'  Ball  told  me  afterwards  that 
the  game  was  to  show  Miss  Evelyn  the 
difference  between  a  degenerated  British 
lord  an'  a  simon-pure,  dyed-in-the-wool, 
thirty-seven-carat  American  cowpuncher. 
Said  he  thought  it'd  create  an  impression 
in  the  young  lady's  mind. 

"Well,  I  ain't  got  no  doubt  that  it  did 
create  an  impression.  Ball  hung  onto 
'Purgatory's'  head  whilest  his  lordship 
got  into  the  saddle.  'Let  go,  my  man,' 
says  his  lordship,  an'  Ball  eased  his  hold 
of  the  bridle.  Well,  sir,  things  hap- 
pened, as  I  knowed  they  would.  Soon  as 
'Purgatory'  felt  his  lordship  in  the  saddle 
he  looked  sorta  stunned  like  at  Ball.  I 
reckon  it  took  him  about  ten  seconds  to 
kind  of  size  up  things  an'  then  without 
offerin'  any  apology  he  made  a  plumb 
lovely  jump  about  four  or  five  feet 
straight  up.  Of  co'se  his  lordship  went 
up  too,  but  whilest  he  was  up  'Purga- 
tory' came  down.  An'  of  co'se  his  lord- 
ship came  down  too,  only  he  didn't  come 
down  at  the  same  time  an'  when  he  did 
he  run  plumb  into  some  New  Mexican 
scenery,  whilest  'Purgatory'  was  sun- 
fishin'  sorta  gleefully  about  a  hundred 
yards  away. 


"  'I  knowed  it,'  says  Ball  to  Miss  Eve- 
lyn, sorta  dry  like;  'that  there  hoss  is 
forty-three-carat  American  an'  he  won't 
let  no  British  lord  take  no  liberties  with 
him.  Mebbe  you  could  coax  his  lordship 
to  call  it  off?'  he  suggests,  lookin'  at  her 
with  a  grin. 

"I  seen  Miss  Evelyn's  chin  go  up  a  lit- 
tle. 'Indeed!'  she  tells  Ball,  lookin'  him 
straight  in  the  eye  and  reddenin'  a  little; 
'his  lordship  isn't  the  man  he  ought  to  be 
if  he  allows  himself  to  be  coaxed  now!' 
I  could  see  that  her  American  blood  was 
up,  an'  if  his  lordship  didn't  ride  Ball's 
hoss  now  it  was  all  day  with  him.  She 
wouldn't  want  no  lord  which  wouldn't 
compare  with  an  American  cowboy.  She 
watched  sorta  ca'm  like  whilest  his  lord- 
ship got  untangled  from  the  scenery  an' 
stood  there  with  his  back  to  us,  lookin'  at 
'Purgatory'.  An'  there  was  a  triflin' 
smile  on  her  face  when  he  turns  to  Ball 
an'  says:  'By  Jove,  he  sorta  surprised 
me,  don't  yu'  know,  the  bally  brute. 
Do  you  think  you  could  ketch  him,  my 
man?' 

"Ball  allowed  he  could  an'  he  did. 
But  when  he  led  L's  hoss  back  to  where 
his  lordship  was  standin'  he  made  the 
game  strong.  'This  here  hoss,'  he  says, 
lookin'  at  his  lordship  an'  not  battin'  an 
eyewinker,  'ain't  hard  to  ride  a'  tall — if 
a  man  knows  how  to  ride.  More'n  a 
million  men  has  rode  him,  but  mostly 
they  wasn't  lords.' 

"  'It's  a  blasted  country  for  exaggera- 
tion,' says  his  lordship,  'but  I'm  goin'  to 
ride  the  bally  goat  or  bust  him !' 

"Of  co's  they  wasn't  no  use  of  his  lord- 
ship tryin'  to  ride  'Purgatory' — nobody'd 
ever  done  that  but  Ball,  an'  they  was 
some  husky  riders  in  that  bunch  of  Lazy 
J  boys.  But  his  lordship  made  a  good 
stab  at  it,  an'  things  was  plumb  excitin' 
an'  interestin'  whilest  they  lasted.  The 
trouble  was  that  his  lordship  hadn't  prac- 
ticed ridin'  volcanoes,  an'  'Purgatory' 
was  sure  a  fifty-six-carat  eruption.  After 
he'd  mussed  up  about  half  a  mile  of  the 
landscape  his  lordship  was  ready  to  give 
it  up  for  a  bad  job.  Say,  he  sure  was  a 
sight!  I  don't  think  I've  ever  looked  at 
no  mournfuller  one.  I  sure  did  feel  some 
sorry  for  him  when  he  come  back  to  the 
buckboard  an'  climbed  in  beside  Miss 
Evelyn,  sayin'  nothin'  an'  Miss  Evelyn 
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"i  ain't  sayin'  nothin'  about  how 

BEAR   HUNTIN'    WITH   HIM' 

settin'  up  awful  straight  an'  tryin'  to  keep 
from  laffin'  in  his  lordship's  face. 

"They  wasn't  no  more  said  till  we'd 
got  back  to  the  Lazy  J.  They  wasn't 
nothin'  said  then — by  his  lordship.  Only 
Tucker  ast  him  how  he  come  to  be  so 
mussed  up  an'  he  sorta  grinned  an'  said 
he'd  been  ridin'  Ball's  hoss.  But  Miss 
Evelyn  stiffened  an'  sniffed  an'  allowed 
that  most  of  the  time  the  hoss  had  been 
ridin'  his  lordship.  The  British  nobility 
got  a  powerful  set-back  there  an'  went 
into  the  house  to  git  about  a  million  yards 
of  the  landscape  offen  him. 

"Well,  his  lordship  wasn't  exactly  re- 
clinin'  in  no  bed  of  roses  after  that.  Miss 
Evelyn  didn't  seem  to  be  interested  in 
him  no  more.  Durin'  the  next  two  or 
three  days  Tucker  had  Ball  gentlin'  a 
hoss  for  her.  That's  about  the  only  time 
I  ever  seen  Ball  loafin'.    Usual  he'd  gen- 


tle a  hoss  in  two  or  three 
hours  at  the  most — or  maul 
him  around  so's  he'd  think 
he'd  been  playin'  tag  with  a 
cyclone.  But  this  here  hoss 
appeared  to  be  unnatural 
hard  to  gentle.  I  seen  Ball 
leadin'  him  around  by  the 
bridle,  Miss  Evelyn  settin' 
in  the  saddle,  takin'  things 
easy  like,  an'  smilin'  at  Ball 
an'  talkin'  to  him  low.  All 
this  time  his  lordship  was 
mopin'  around  the  ranch- 
house.  Seems  as  though  he 
knowed  he'd  got  in  bad  by 
making  a  mess  of  ridin' 
'Purgatory'  after  he'd 
yawped  about  that  there 
animal  bein'  a  goat. 

"But  whatever  he  thought, 
Ball  had  took  the  first  pot, 
an'  I've  allowed  ever  since 
that  he'd  played  right  up  to 
the  limit.  An'  he  kept  right 
on — it  was  a  clear  case  of 
stackin'  the  cards.  After 
Ball  got  Miss  Evelyn's  hoss 
gentled  nobody  seen  much 
of  them  durin'  the  day. 
Ridin'  they  was  mostly,  I 
reckon,    but    I    figger    that 

THEY    WENT   g^  gpent  SQme  of  ^  ^ 

tryin'  to  show  Miss  Evelyn 
that  it  would  be  more  pa- 
triotic for  her  to  cotton  up  to  a  simon- 
pure,  forty-seven-carat  American  cow- 
puncher  than  to  wear  a  cornet  or  a 
diagram. 

"Well,  sir,  things  sorta  drifted  along 
with  Ball  an'  Miss  Evelyn  gittin'  more 
an'  more  chummy,  an'  his  lordship  mop- 
in'  more  an'  more.  I  could  see  that  his 
lordship  was  gittin'  desperate,  for  one 
mornin,  just  after  Ball  an'  Miss  Evelyn 
had  gone  off  for  a  ride,  I  met  him  down 
by  the  gate  of  the  hoss  corral,  lookin'  in 
kind  of  wistful  at  the  hosses.  I  didn't 
want  to  hurt  his  feelin's  an'  so  I  just 
mention  Ball — casual  like.  Say!  His 
lordship  knowed  what  had  come  off  all 
right !  I  seen  his  eyes  git  sorta  sharp  an' 
chilly  when  I  spoke  about  Ball.  But  he 
wasn't  no  squealer. 

"  'I  rawther  think  you  know  hosses, 
my  man,'  he  says  to  me.    I  allowed  that 
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I'd  had  some  experience  with  cay  uses. 

"  'Then  I  fawncy  you  know  somethin' 
about  that  bally  beast,  'Purgatory,'  says 
his  lordship,  lookin'  at  me  straight. 

"  'More'n  I'll  ever  find  out  ag'in  by 
ridin'  him,'  says  I,  thinkin'  of  how  shame- 
ful I'd  been  treated  when  I'd  tried  to 
ride  that  hoss  a  year  before. 

"I  begun  to  see  that  his  lordship  had 
flggered  out  that  Ball'd  been  at  the  bot- 
tom of  his  troubles  since  comin'  to  the 
Lazy  J.  Of  co'se  some  men  would  have 
tumbled  to  it  sooner — but  mebbe  not. 

"  'I  fawncy  nobody's  rode  him,'  he 
says;  'neither  no  cowboys  nor  no  lords.' 
An'  I  had  to  admit  he  was  right. 

"Well,  after  that  his  lordship  didn't 
mope  around  no  more.  He  got  a  hoss 
from  Tucker  which  he  could  ride — an' 
he  rode  him.  But  he  didn't  look  none 
graceful,  seein'  that  he'd  been  used  to  a 
short  stirrup — an'  no  cow  pony  is  goin' 
to  let  nobody  ride  him  with  the  stirrups 
up  on  his  neck.  An'  so  his  lordship 
didn't  cut  no  rigger  ridin'. 

"The  boys  joshed  him  a  heap ;  they 
pulled  off  tricks  on  him  which  they 
mostly  kept  in  stock  for  tenderfeet.  I 
ain't  sayin'  nothin'  about  how  they  went 
bear  huntin'  with  him ;  how  they  rustled 
a  bear  an'  got  him  to  chasin'  his  lord- 
ship an'  how  the  bear  treed  him,  an'  how 
they  roped  the  bear  just  when  he  was 
makin'  things  mighty  interestin'.  Nor 
I  ain't  sayin'  anything  about  how  they 
took  him  snipe  huntin'  an'  had  him  hold- 
in'  the  bag  the  biggest  part  of  the  night, 
settin'  on  a  stump  with  a  red  lantern  be- 
side him  so's  the  snipes  could  see  to  git 
into  the  bag.  As  I  say,  I  ain't  tellin' 
about  them  little  things,  though,  take  it 
all  together,  they  succeeded  in  makin' 
things  plumb  interestin'  an'  excitin'  for 
his  lordship. 

"But  his  lordship  was  game  an'  never 
squealed — takin'  his  medicine  like  a  little 
man.  Of  co'se  he  didn't  know  nothin' 
about  it,  but  mostly  Tucker  was  behind 
the  whole  business.  An'  Ball  wasn't  so 
innocent  as  he  appeared  to  be — though 
one  day  I  heard  him  tellin'  Miss  Evelyn 
that  lords  was  plumb  ignorant  an' 
couldn't  be  expected  to  measure  up  to 
American  size. 

"But  I'm  skippin'  over  a  lot  of  prelimi- 
naries to  git  at  the  big  pot.    Of  co'se  after 


his  lordship  had  been  mauled  around  con- 
sid'able  he  got  wise  to  the  fact  that  some 
one  was  makin'  a  fool  of  him.  But  that 
was  after  him  an'  Miss  Evelyn  had  been 
at  the  ranch  for  over  three  weeks  an'  was 
figgerin'  on  hittin'  the  breeze  back  East. 

"Women  is  queer  critters — now  ain't 
they?"  Davy  suddenly  questioned,  look- 
ing at  me  with  a  defiant  eye.  "There 
was  Miss  Evelyn.  She'd  been  actin'  all 
along  like  she  was  plumb  tickled  that  his 
lordship  had  been  gittin'  his  in  big  doses. 
She'd  been  makin'  things  more  onpleas- 
ant  for  him  by  cottonin'  up  to  Ball. 
Well,  you'd  think  that  after  his  lordship 
had  got  his'n  she'd  be  satisfied.  But  that 
was  where  everybody  was  fooled,  for 
what  did  she  do  but  take  to  pityin'  him 
— an'  right  out  in  public !  She  give  Ball 
his  Coupa  Disgrace — as  them  dago  duel- 
ists say — an'  rides  off  with  his  lordship — 
sayin'  that  she  wasn't  goin'  to  let  no  tribe 
of  savages  bully  no  member  of  the  Brit- 
ish nobility.     She'd  got  wise,  too. 

"Well,  that  put  a  crimp  in  Ball  an' 
the  rest  of  us.  I  wish  you  could  have 
seen  Ball !  He  done  mavericked  for  two 
whole  days  an'  nobody  done  seen  him  a 
tall !  But  he  shows  up  at  the  home  ranch 
after  a  while  an'  him  an'  Tucker  does 
some  more  talkin'  about  poker  an'  bluff- 
in'.  Then  him  an'  Tucker  cooks  up  a 
deal. 

"  'Somethin's  got  to  be  done,'  allows 
Tucker;  'it  won't  do  for  me  to  send  Miss 
Evelyn  back  thinkin'  as  much  of  that 
lord  as  she  did  when  she  come  out  here. 
We've  got  to  the  point  where  we'll  have 
to  git  real  busy.  Women,'  he  says,  'like 
men  which  is  heroes.  There  ain't  no 
woman  which  can't  be  won  by  a  hero. 
Pick  up  any  story  book,  read  it  front 
ways,  side  ways,  backward,  or  upside 
down  an'  you'll  find  there's  always  a 
hero  an'  that  he  wins  the  girl  every  time. 
Now  what  I'm  figgering  on  is  to  make 
Ball  a  hero.' 

"  'Not  by  a  jugful, !'  says  Ball,  sneer- 
in'  like ;  'don't  you  go  for  to  try  an'  make 
no  hero  outen  me.    I  won't  stand  for  it!' 

"  'Not  a  real,  simon-pure,  sixty-three- 
carat  hero,'  says  Tucker,  gentle  like;  'it 
would  be  unpossible  to  make  a  real  hero 
outen  you.  Real  heroes  is  only  for  story 
books.  What  I'm  wantin'  to  make  outen 
you  is  a  phoney  hero.    That  c'n  be  done 
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easy.  What  I'm  figgerin'  on  is  this:  To- 
morrow one  of  the  boys  c'n  ride  over  to 
Bill  Parker's  place  in  Dry  Bottom  an' 
buy  about  a  million  blank  kattridges — 
which  Bill  got  in  a  consignment  about  a 
year  ago  an'  couldn't  sell  'cause  the 
boys'd  ruther  shoot  the  real  thing  on  the 
Fourth  of  July.  Anyways,  that  ain't  the 
point.  One  of  you  boys'll  git  the  blanks. 
Then  we-all  load  up  with  them. 

"  'To-morrow  night  we'll  git  Miss 
Evelyn  an'  his  lordship  to  ride  out  on  the 
other  side  of  ol'  Baldy' — which  was  a 
hill  down  the  crick  a  ways.  'We'll  be 
in  the  brush,  layin'  for  them  an'  when 
they  come  close  we'll  pop  out  an'  make 
them  think  we're  holdin'  them  up. 
There'll  be  a  plumb  lovely  time — with 
the  blank  kattridges  a-poppin'  an'  his 
lordship's  eyes  stickin'  out.  He'll  be 
half  scared  to  death  an'  when  things  gits 
right  warm  Ball  c'n  butt  in  an'  run  us 
all  off  an'  save  Miss  Evelyn.  I  reckon 
she  won't  pity  his  lordship  none  after 
that  an'  she'll  be  some  stuck  on  Ball.' 

"Well,  all  the  boys  was  enthoosiastic. 
The  next  day  Bud  Hiller  hits  the  breeze 
to  Dry  Bottom  an'  comes  back  loaded 
with  the  blank  kattridges.  We  sorta  laid 
low  that  day — givin'  his  lordship  an' 
Miss  Evelyn  plenty  of  room.  An'  that 
night  it  all  come  off. 

"I  don't  know  how  Tucker  fixed  it  up, 
but  that  night  about  nine  o'clock  when 
we  was  all  layin'  in  the  brush  alongside 
of  the  trail  around  Ol'  Baldy,  Miss  Eve- 
lyn an'  his  lordship  come  ridin'  along, 
quiet  an'  easy  as  you  please.  As  they  got 
near  us  we  could  hear  his  lordship  talk- 
in'.  An'  what  do  you  'spose  he  was  say- 
in'?  'Bravery,  don't  yu'  know,  Miss 
Evelyn,  isn't  no  local  characteristic;  we 
in  England  have  been  brave  for  thou- 
sands of  years.'  Wow !  I  reckon  we  all 
laid  still  just  long  enough  for  that  there 
braggin'  of  his  to  git  soaked  in  good  an' 
proper,  an'  then  we  riz  up  out  of  the 
brush,  hopped  on  our  cayuses,  an'  went 
after  his  lordship. 

"Talk  about  smokin'  her  up!  I  reckon 
that  in  the  two  or  three  minutes  we  was 
engaged  with  the  enemy  we  must  have 
burned  up  about  a  million  kattridges. 
The  boys'  sixes  was  a-sparkin'  an'  a-pop- 
pin' an'  a-crackin',  an'  Miss  Evelyn  was 
screamin'  an'  hangin'  onto  her  cayuse's 


neck,  an'  the  smoke  got  so  thick  around 
that  we  had  to  brush  it  away  with  our 
hands  so's  we  wouldn't  be  shootin'  into 
one  another's  faces. 

"Well,  I  allow  we  had  some  fun 
whilest  it  lasted.  It  appeared  that  his 
lordship  was  in  pretty  near  as  bad  shape 
as  Miss  Evelyn  at  the  start.  Plumb 
scared  out,  we  thought.  But  pretty  soon, 
when  the  boys  got  kind  of  tired  I  seen 
his  lordship  yank  out  a  gun.  Zam!  it 
went — handy  enough.  He'd  got  his 
nerve  up  sure  enough.  But  I  nearly  fell 
offen  my  horse  laffin'  at  him  for  Tucker'd 
told  us  that  he'd  pulled  all  the  ball  kat- 
tridges outen  his  lordship's  gun  an'  of 
co'se  he  was  shootin'  blanks  like  the  rest 
of  us.  Therefore  it  sorta  surprised  me 
when,  after  his  lordship  had  let  his  gun 
go,  I  seen  Bud  Hiller  holler  an'  fall  ker- 
plunk outen  his  saddle.  'Ball  kattridges, 
you  fools!'  he  yells  as  he's  layin'  on  the 
ground;  'the  damn  fool's  got  ball  kat- 
tridges!' 

"Well,  that  sorta  stampeded  the  whole 
bunch ;  they  wasn't  none  of  us  left 
around  that  there  spot  in  about  a  jiffy. 
We  backed  away  till  we  was  out  of 
range,  an'  just  about  that  time — accord- 
in'  to  the  program — Ball  busts  out  of  the 
brush  down  the  trail  an'  comes  a  tearin' 
toward  Miss  Evelyn  an'  his  lordship. 

"Surprised?  Well,  mebbe  Ball  wasn't. 
Anyways,  when  he  git  close  enough  his 
lordship  opens  up  ag'in.  Down  goes 
Ball's  hoss,  with  Ball  doin'  a  double  som- 
merset  all  over  the  landscape.  Ball 
wasn't  hurt  none,  but  I  allow  when  he 
got  up  he  didn't  have  time  to  play  hero, 
for  his  lordship  kept  poppin'  away  with 
his  gun  an'  Ball  had  plenty  to  do  dodgin' 
an'  hoppin'  an'  crawlin'  to  keep  from  git- 
tin'  perforated.  But  he  got  away  with- 
out gittin'  hit  an'  we-all  trailed  back  to 
the  bunkhouse,  feelin'  kind  of  down  in 
the  mouth  over  the  way  things  had  turned 
out.  The  last  we  saw  of  his  lordship 
he  was  holdin'  Miss  Evelyn  close  to  him 
an'  strokin'  her  hair,  an'  she  hangin'  on 
to  him  like  she  was  double  clinchin'  that 
diagram.  The  boys  done  a  heap  of 
cussin  . 

"So  his  lordship  wasn't  a  coward  after 
all?"  I  suggested. 

"Well,"  returned  Davey,  squintin'  at 
me  with  a  humorous  eye,  "mebbe  not. 
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It's  some  certain  that  Ball  didn't 
look  like  no  hero  to  Miss  Eve- 
lyn, for  the  next  day  her  an'  his 
lordship  took  the  train  East. 
The  worst  of  it  was  that  Tuck- 
er sends  me  an'  Ball  to  take 
them  over  to  Dry  Bottom. 
Neither  me  nor  Ball  done  much 
talkin'  on  the  way  over;  we 
spent  most  of  our  time  listenin' 
to  his  lordship  tellin'  Miss  Eve- 
lyn about  the  scrap.  Miss 
Evelyn  kept  tellin'  his  lordship 
that  she'd  have  quite  a  story  to 
tell  her  friends  about  his  lord- 
ship's bravery;  how,  single- 
handed,  he'd  licked  about  a  mil- 
lion road-agents.  Once  his  lord-  . 
ship  opined  to  me  that  it  was  -' 
'extraordinary'  how  so  large  a 
gang  of  outlaws  could  roam  the  &»§ 
country  like  that.  I  didn't  say 
nothin',  not  wantin'  to  give  him 
a  hint  of  the  truth. 

"Well,  when  the  train  come 
his  lordship  helped  Miss  Evelyn 
on.  He  stayed  on  the  back 
platform,  talkin'  to  me  an'  Ball. 
His  lordship  done  most  of  the 
talkin',  as  we  couldn't  find  just 
the   words   we   wanted   to   use. 

"After  a  while  the  train  start- 
ed. His  lordship  grinned.  'I 
didn't  ride  your  bally  goat,'  he 
says  to  Ball,  with  a  wink,  'but 
I  rawther  think  I  showed  you  that  shoot- 
in'  blank  kattridges  wouldn't  make  a 
hero  outen  you.' 

"I  seen  Ball's  jaws  saggin'  an'  my  own 
felt  like  injy  rubber  with  all  the  stiffenin' 
out  of  it.  But  of  co'se  Ball  felt  it  more'n 
me,  seein'  that  he  was  the  one  which  had 
been  on  the  inside  track.  'Blank  kat- 
tridges!' he  says,  snarlin'  like  a  coyote. 
'Whatinell  do  you  know  about  them 
blank  kattridges?' 

"The  train  was  goin'  steady  away. 
But  his  lordship  laffs  at  Ball  an'  says, 
grinnin'  all  over  his  face:  'I  was  hidin' 
in  the  bunkhouse  the  nightyou-all  cooked 
the  blank  kattridge  deal.  I'd  have  been 
plum  chawmed  if  I'd  have  hit  you  in- 
stead of  your  bally  goat — you  sage-brush 
pirate!' 


an'  she  hangin'  onto  him  like  she  was 
double  clinchin'  that  diagram 


"  'I'll  pirate  you — you — '  begins  Ball, 
an'  yanks  his  gun  out  an'  begins  shootin' 
at  his  lordship.  But  his  lordship  ain't 
none  scared.  He  don't  move  out  of  his 
tracks  whilest  Ball's  shootin'.  But  he 
laffs,  sneerin'  like. 

"  'I  drawed  your  gun  before  we  left 
the  ranchhouse,  you  blawsted  idiot,'  he 
says.  'You're  still  shootin'  blank  kat- 
tridges !'  " 

Davey  hesitated.  "Well?"  I  inquired, 
looking  at  him. 

"Well,"  he  returned,  grinning,  "it's 
about  ten  miles,  if  you  want  to  know  so 
bad." 

"Ten  miles  to  where?"  I  foolishly 
Questioned. 

"Ten  miles  to  the  ranchhouse,"  said 
Davey.     "Didn't  you  ast  me?" 
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By  CLAUDE  GRAHAME-WHITE 

How  Increased  Knowledge  and  Better  Construction  Have  Les- 
sened, the  Dangers  of  the  Air 


"~""^  KE  aim  of  constructors  of 
aeroplanes  is  to  produce 
a  machine  which  shall  be 
generally  more  stable ;  they 
seek  also  for  higher  speeds 
even  than  those  which 
have  already  been  attained.  Increased 
stability,  accompanied  by  higher  average 
speeds,  promises  to  reduce  very  materially 
the  risks  of  aviation.  A  study  of  these 
risks  in  the  light  of  the  aeroplane  acci- 
dents which  have  been  chronicled  is  an 
extremely  useful  and  instructive  occu- 
pation. Personally,  as  an  airman  and, 
therefore,  as  a  very  interested  party,  I 
have  devoted  much  time  to  going  over 
the  data  that  are  available  concerning 
aeroplane  disasters.  One  may  learn  a 
great  deal  in  this  way.  In  fact,  it  is 
the  experience  gained  through  the  test- 
ing, and  occasional  breaking,  of  experi- 
mental machines  that  has  taught  the 
builder  of  air  craft  what  he  knows  to- 
day. 

In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  is  very 
necessary  to  dispel  the  popular  illusion 
that  the  risks  of  aviation  are  appallingly 
great.  The  ordinary  man  regards  the 
pilot  of  an  aeroplane  as  an  individual 
who  runs  a  dreadful  risk  every  time  he 
makes  an  ascent.  He  is  fostered  in  this 
belief  by  the  great  amount  of  space 
which  has  been  devoted  in  popular  jour- 
nals to  aerial  catastrophes.  It  has  be- 
come the  habit  to  open  a  newspaper  and 
exclaim,  "Ah !  Another  airman  killed  !" 
Thus,  the  casual  reader  comes  to  form 
an  opinion  that  the  ranks  of  airmen  are 
being  so  steadily  depleted  that  there  will 
soon  be  very  few  left. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  quite  the  reverse 
is  the  case.  The  army  of  pilots  is  grow- 
ing so  rapidly  that,  even  at  the  end  of 
last  flying  season,  there  were  estimated 
to  be  6,000  men  in  the  world  capable  of 
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handling  an  aeroplane ;  nowadays  the 
lists  of  men  who  have  secured  their 
pilot's  certificates  are  augmented  from 
week  to  week  so  rapidly  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  keep  count  of  all  the  new- 
comers to  the  pastime.  And  the  impor- 
tant point  to  be  made  in  this  connection 
is:  all  this  flying  is  being  accomplished 
with  diminishing  risk  to  the  pilots  taking 
part  in  it. 

I  was  very  greatly  impressed,  quite 
recently,  by  some  invaluable  statistics 
which  were  compiled  by  the  Aero  Club 
of  France.  This  club,  for  some  years 
past,  has  kept  a  record  of  the  approxi- 
mate number  of  miles  flown  by  aero- 
planes in  that  country.  The  result  is 
that  it  is  able  to  show,  in  a  manner  be- 
yond question,  that  there  has  been  only 
one  aeroplane  fatality  in  France  for 
every  62,000  miles  flown.  This,  I 
think,  is  a  very  significant  fact,  and  one 
that  cannot  gain  too  wide  a  publicity. 
It  puts  matters  in  the  true  proportion. 

In  all  risks  which  men  take,  the  ques- 
tion of  proportion  enters  largely,  of 
course.  Flying,  being  a  new  and  very 
spectacular  achievement,  is  naturally 
looked  at  very  largely  from  the  point  of 
view  of  danger.  And  yet,  through  being 
accustomed  to  read  of  them,  people  get 
to  disregard  the  perils  of  other  sports 
and  pastimes.  Take  mountaineering, 
for  example.  In  one  season  alone — that 
of  1910 — over  one  hundred  people  lost 
their  lives  while  scaling  mountains. 

Concerning  aviation,  it  must  be  re- 
membered that  the  machines  men  have 
been  called  upon  to  fly  have  been  very 
largely  experimental ;  this  fact  has 
made  the  risk,  in  the  past,  appreciably 
greater  than  it  is  at  the  present  time, 
when  so  many  valuable  data  have  been 
secured.  Again,  one  should  make  clear 
the  fact  that  the  airmen  have  had  every- 
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thing  to  learn.  They  have  been  invad- 
ing an  unknown  element  and  have  been 
meeting — in  tbe  matter  of  unexpected 
wind  gusts — an  unseen  and  treacherous 
enemy.  Now,  however,  pilots  have 
learned  very  many  definite  lessons  re- 
garding the  element  they  navigate. 
They  have  studied  winds  and  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  question  of 
gusts  and  sudden  eddies.  In  this  con- 
nection, therefore,  there  is  a  growing 
factor  of  safety. 

To  me,  this  question  of  the  risks  of 
aviation  and  how  they  may  be  decreased 
is  a  very  fascinating  field  for  inquiry 
and  research,  and,  as  a  practical  airman, 
I  have  been  able  recently,  in  moments 
of  leisure,  to  obtain  reliable  data1  con- 
cerning the  causes  of  many  aeroplane  dis- 
asters. I  find,  for  example,  that  I  have 
been  able  to  secure  accurate  details, 
from  eyewitnesses  and  others,  as  to  sixty- 
four  of  the  fatalities  which  have  already 
marred  the  progress  of  the  science;  and 
I  think  I  shall  be  interesting  my  read- 
ers, and  at  the  same  time  providing  use- 
ful information,  if  I  analyze  these  ac- 
cidents, and  show  where  risks  lie  and 
how  they  may  be  avoided.  In  the  first 
place,  I  will  make  a  list  of  these  acci- 
dents, showing  their  causes: 

No.  of 
Cause.  Accidents. 

Breakage  of  some  part  of  machine. ...  18 

Machine  overturned  by  wind  gusts....  13 

Pilot's  loss  of  control  while  flying 11 

Unexplained   disasters    5 

Accidents  while  on  ground 4 

Accidents  in  testing  experimental  ma- 
chines       3 

Sudden  illness  of  pilot  while  flying. ...  3 

Aeroplanes  lost  at  sea 2 

Failure  of  motor   2 

Pilots   falling  from  machines  while  in 

flight     2 

Running   into   obstruction   while   flying 

in    fog    1 

In  regard  to  the  accidents  caused  by 
the  breakage  of  some  portion  of  an 
aeroplane  while  in  flight,  one  import- 
ant point  needs  to  be  emphasized.  The 
early  manufacturers  of  aeroplanes  built 
with  what  they  considered  to  be.  a  reason- 
able margin  of  safety.  And  for  all  ordi- 
nary flying  their  margin  of  strength  was 
adequate.  But,  every  now  and  then,  an 
aeroplane  would  be  suddenly  subjected, 
while  in  the  air,  to  an  altogether  abnor- 


mal strain.  Whereupon,  unable  to 
withstand  the  stress  placed  upon  it,  some 
portion  of  the  machine  collapsed. 

Let  me  take,  for  the  sake  of  practical 
demonstration,  three  actual  monoplane 
disasters.  In  the  first,  a  pilot  was  flying 
on  a  very  fast,  powerfully-engined  ma- 
chine. The  wind,  at  the  time,  was 
rather  gusty.  He  was  making  excellent 
progress,  however,  until  he  was  assailed 
by  one  particularly  vicious  gust  of  wind 
that  eddied  up  near  some  sheds  which  he 
was  passing.  The  monoplane  quivered 
under  the  shock.  Then  the  violently 
applied  pressure  put  a  breaking  strain 
upon  one  of  the  wings.  This  wing  sud- 
denly buckled  up,  and  the  machine 
crashed  down  to  the  ground,  utterly  be- 
yond control,  and  the  unfortunate  pilot 
was  killed. 

The  second  monoplane  accident, 
which  is  typical  of  many,  concerns  a  ma- 
chine which  was  being  piloted  in  a  long 
vol  plane  by  the  airman  in  charge  of  it. 
This  maneuvre,  in  which  the  pilot 
sweeps  down  to  the  ground,  in  a  long, 
smooth  glide,  with  his  engine  stopped, 
is  a  perfectly  safe  one,  I  may  mention, 
provided  the  machine  is  handled  care- 
fully. In  the  case  I  am  quoting,  when 
comparatively  near  the  ground,  the 
airman  sought  to  check  the  downward 
speed  of  his  machine  by  a  movement  of 
his  elevating  planes.  The  action  was 
somewhat  abruptly  made.  The  machine 
swung  rapidly  into  a  horizontal  position. 
In  doing  so,  a  very  severe  strain  was 
placed  upon  the  two  supporting  wings, 
which  were,  so  to  speak,  acting  as  brakes 
on  the  air.  This  strain  was,  indeed, 
more  than  the  planes  could  stand,  and 
they  both  folded  back,  allowing  the  ma- 
chine to  fall  like  a  stone,  with  fatal  re- 
sults for  the  pilot. 

In  my  third  case,  an  airman  was  pilot- 
ing a  monoplane  in  company  with  a  pas- 
senger. The  machine  was,  therefore, 
fairly  heavily  laden.  The  wind  was  un- 
certain, and  suddenly  the  machine  passed 
into  a  lessening  of  pressure  under  its 
planes,  which  has  been  called  an  "air 
pocket,"  or  "a  hole  in  the  air."  Natural- 
ly, with  this  sudden  diminution  of  "lift," 
the  monoplane  dropped  downward.  To 
practical  flyers,  this  experience  is  not 
uncommon,   although  it  is  always  very 
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unpleasant,  seeing  that  occasionally  a 
machine  will  fall  many  feet,  nearly  jerk- 
ing one  off  the  driving  seat,  before  it 
encounters  normal  pressure  again. 

In  the  instance  with  which  I  am 
dealing,  the  monoplane  dropped  so  quick- 
ly and  heavily,  and  its  fall  was  then  ar- 
rested again  so  violently,  that  one  of  its 
wings  broke,  with  the  result  that  there 
was  another  regrettable  calamity  to 
record.  Naturally,  however,  the  build- 
ers of  aeroplanes  were  not  oblivious  to 
the  lessons  taught  by  these  disasters — 
which  were  that  existing  margins  of 
strength  were  not  sufficient.  Monoplane 
wings  were  promptly  built  upon  a  much 
stronger  scale  and  each  piece  of  wood 
entering  into  their  construction  was 
minutely  tested  to  make  sure  that  it  con- 
cealed no  hidden  flaw. 

Furthermore,  when  assembled,  each 
wing  was  subjected  to  a  pressure  which 
was  many  times  more  than  it  would  be 
likely  to  sustain  when  the  machine  was 
in  flight.  Again,  the  wings  of  mono- 
planes were  stayed  and  supported,  by 
wires  above  and  below,  in  a  thoroughly 
adequate  and  practical  manner.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  constructors  have  so  taken 
to  heart  the  lessons  that  accidents  have 
taught  them  that  monoplane  accidents 
of  the  nature  I  have  described  are  now 
almost  unknown.  Thus  one  is  again 
shown  the  value  of  practical  experience, 
albeit,  as  is  the  case  in  almost  every 
new  industry,  that  experience  is  some- 
times dearly  bought. 

It  is  certainly  necessary,  in  this  con- 
nection, to  touch  also  upon  the  subject 
of  biplane  accidents.  Here  I  may  take 
three  catastrophes,  for  the  purpose  of 
analysis.  In  the  first,  while  being 
brought  into  a  horizontal  position  at  the 
conclusion  of  a  dive,  the  tail  planes  of 
a  machine — supported  on  four  wooden 
booms — crumpled  up  and  broke  away. 
In  the  second  case,  while  flying  in  a 
high  wind,  the  pilot  found  that  his  front 
elevating  plane,  also  carried  on  four 
wooden  rods,  bent  back  and  collapsed. 
In  the  third  instance,  the  controlling 
wires  of  a  machine  broke,  while  in  flight, 
with  the  result  that  the  biplane  became 
quite  unmanageable  and  dived  to  the 
ground. 

In  this  connection  I  may,  perhaps,  cite 


an  experience  of  my  own.  While  flying 
at  Blackpool,  in  England,  the  wire  lead- 
ing to  the  ailerons  of  my  biplane,  on 
one  side,  suddenly  broke.  I  discovered, 
afterward,  that  the  wire  had  been  grad- 
ually fraying  itself  away  in  working 
through  a  guide.  Fortunately  I  was 
near  the  ground  at  the  time  and  was  able 
to  keep  the  machine  properly  balanced 
until  I  landed.  But  it  was  a  lesson  for 
me,  as  such  accidents  are  to  others,  and 
the  controlling  wires  of  aeroplanes  are 
now  very  safely  duplicated  and  are,  in 
addition,  very  carefully  looked  after  by 
the  mechanics.  In  general  construc- 
tion, also,  the  biplane  is  now  improved. 
Such  accidents  as  the  breaking  of  elevat- 
ing and  tail-planes  are  now  almost  im- 
possible. Improvements  in  design  and 
greater  efficiency  in  engines  and  propel- 
lors  make  it  possible  to  strengthen  the 
framework  of  machines.  Thus  the  fac- 
tor of  safety  is  now  a  perfectly  satis- 
factory one. 

Metal  vs.  Wood  Construction 

The  aeroplane  is,  indeed,  rapidly  ceas- 
ing to  be  a  frail  construction  of  wood 
and  wire.  Metal,  in  the  form  of  steel, 
is  now  being  used  to  an  appreciable  ex- 
tent. Machines  are  becoming  more 
powerful  and  able  to  lift  greater  loads. 
Thus  we  find,  as  a  typical  military  bi- 
plane, a  machine  with  a  framework  of 
steel  and  an  engine  developing  100 
horsepower,  capable  of  lifting  a  crew  of 
three  men  into  the  air  and  traveling 
with  them,  at  a  high  rate  of  speed,  for 
several  hours  without  descending. 

It  is  now  possible  to  turn  to  the  ac- 
cidents occasioned  by  aeroplanes  being 
overturned  by  wind  gusts.  When  one 
comes  to  examine  the  facts  of  the  case, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  there  should 
have  been  a  certain  number  of  catastro- 
phes through  this  cause.  In  the  very 
earliest  stages  of  aeroplaning,  men  flew 
only  in  dead  calms.  Soon,  however, 
their  skill  increasing  and  their  motors 
becoming  more  reliable,  they  began  to 
ascend  in  light  winds.  Then,  by  de- 
grees, they  made  flights  in  quite  strong 
and  gusty  winds.  But  the  danger  was 
that  no  pilot  knew  exactly  what  would 
be  the  maximum  strength  of  any  wind 
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gust  which  might  suddenly  assail  him. 
It  is  known,  in  fact,  that  winds  vary  in 
strength,  sometimes,  from  a  few  miles 
an  hour  to  vicious,  overpowering  gusts. 
Here,  then  lay  the  peril,  and  it  is  to  his 
ill-fortune  in  being  struck  by  an  un- 
expected gust  of  unusual  velocity  that 
more  than  one  airman  has  owed  the  loss 
of  his  life. 

Let  me  take  a  typical  instance.  A 
pilot  is  flying  in  a  troublesome  wind. 
Suddenly  a  treacherous  gust  catches  his 
machine  under  one  wing.  Despite  his 
efforts  to  right  it,  the  machine  tilts  over 
sideways  and  then  "side-slips"  through 
the  air,  getting  quite  out  of  control. 
Again,  it  has  happened  more  than  once 
that  a  machine,  when  gliding  down  to 
the  ground,  has  been  struck  by  a  sudden 
gust,  with  the  result  that  the  glide  has 
been  converted,  in  an  instant,  into  a 
perilous,  practically  vertical  drop. 

I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say  again, 
however,  that  such  accidents  are  growing 
fewer  every  day.  The  reason  lies  partly 
in  the  growing  skill  of  airmen,  and 
mostly  in  the  increase  of  knowledge  re- 
garding aerial  conditions.  Then  the 
modern-type  of  aeroplane  is  much  more 
stable  than  were  the  early  machines. 
Refinements  in  construction  and  in  the 
operation  of  its  controlling  planes  have 
given  it  a  surer  equilibrium.  Then  the 
increased  speed  with  which  present-type 
machines  fly  is  a  factor  to  be  considered. 
A  fast-flying  machine,  when  assailed  by 
a  gust,  has  its  momentum  to  help  it. 
It  resists  more  effectually  than  a  slow- 
flying  machine  the  overturning  impulses 
of  ugly  gusts.  In  this  connection,  it  is 
interesting  to  note  that  a  speed  of  more 
than  a  hundred  miles  an  hour  through 
the  air  has  already  been  achieved  by  a 
racing  monoplane. 

To  a  pilot's  loss  of  control,  while  fly- 
ing, an  appreciable  number  of  fatali- 
ties have  been  due.  Here,  again,  ex- 
perience in  airmanship  is  lessening  risks. 
In  more  than  one  case,  the  over-daring 
feats  of  men  who  have  only  just  learned 
to  fly  have  brought  about  disaster.  An 
instance  is  easily  forthcoming.  An  air- 
man who  was  still  a  novice,  and  who 
had  not  mastered  the  art  of  making  a 
vol  plane,  insisted  one  day  upon  ascend- 
ing to  an  appreciable  altitude.     Suddenly 


his  motor  gave  trouble  and  then  stopped. 
Instead  of  tilting  his  machine  quickly 
downward  and  thus  maintaining  his 
control  over  it  by  setting  it  upon  a  glide 
toward  the  ground,  he  allowed  it  to  lose 
its  pace  until  it  came  practically  to  a 
standstill  in  the  air.  The  result  was 
that,  having  no  steerageway  upon  it,  the 
machine  passed  out  of  control  and  slid 
backward  through  the  air,  with  the  re- 
sult that  the  pilot  was  killed. 

Foolhardiness  a  Fruitful   Cause  of 
Disaster 

More  than  once,  also,  inexperienced 
men  have  essayed  to  make  flights  in 
gusty  winds,  ignoring  the  warnings  of 
their  friends,  and  disaster  has  overtaken 
them.  To  the  attempting  of  hazardous 
evolutions  while  in  the  air,  more  than 
one  catastrophe  has  been  due.  The  aero- 
plane, in  unskilled  and  foolhardy  hands 
is,  indeed,  a  veritable  instrument  of 
danger.  The  man  who  flies  learns 
quickly,  if  he  has  commonsense,  to  take 
no  liberties  with  his  craft.  It  is  suf- 
ficient if  he  flies  and  flies  carefully.  Lack 
of  judgment,  or  a  careless,  thoughtless 
action  may  very  quickly  get  him  into 
serious  trouble. 

Fortunately,  in  this  connection,  the 
tuition  at  the  flying  schools  is  becoming 
far  more  thorough.  More  is  known 
about  the  art  of  aviation  every  day; 
therefore,  more  may  be  taught.  In  early 
days,  a  pupil  had  almost  everything  to 
learn  himself.  Nowadays,  he  finds 
himself  in  the  hands  of  an  instructor 
who  knows  what  he  is  talking  about  and 
can  lead  him  from  step  to  step. 

A  matter  of  vital  interest  to  the  in- 
dustry concerns  unexplained  aerial  dis- 
asters. Of  these,  already,  there  have 
been  a  regrettable  number.  Loss  of  a  life 
is  sad  enough,  and  it  is  doubly  so  when 
the  cause  of  that  loss  cannot  be  traced. 
In  a  flying  disaster,  when  the  pilot  is 
alone,  or  when  he  and  his  passenger  may 
both  be  killed,  there  is  no  chance  of 
obtaining  the  evidence  of  anyone  actually 
in  the  machine.  All  that  can  be  gained, 
therefore,  is  the  statement  of  eyewit- 
nesses, and,  as  these  are  not  usually  ex- 
perts, confusion  and  contradictions 
frequently  ensue. 
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As  a  rule,  the  lesson  of  the  disaster 
lies  in  the  machine.  Although  it  may  be 
badly  shattered,  its  remains  generally 
tell  their  tale  to  the  expert  eye  of  the 
investigator.  But  occasionally  this  re- 
sort fails,  and  no  clue  can  be  obtained 
from  the  wrecked  machine.  Then,  if 
the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses  is  also 
unreliable,  the  matter  becomes  a  mys- 
tery. Frequently,  no  doubt,  when  an 
accident  is  written  as  being  unexplained, 
the  secret  lies  in  the  breakage  of  some 
part  of  the  machine  while  in  flight,  or 
in  the  treacherous  attack  of  a  wind- 
gust.  But  it  cannot  be  proved,  of 
course,  and  this  is  the  unsatisfactory 
point. 

Difficulty  of  Determining  the  Cause  of 
Accidents 

I  may  quote  a  recent  case  in  this 
regard — that  concerning  the  death  of 
Mr.  Graham  Gilmour,  the  well-known 
English  airman.  Flying  under  ap- 
parently safe  conditions,  his  machine 
suddenly  dived  to  the  ground  and  he  was 
killed.  Spectators  declared  that  they 
saw  one  of  the  wings  of  his  monoplane 
buckle  up,  but  an  examination  of  the 
machine  did  not  seem  to  bear  out  such 
a  statement,  and  the  fatality  was  written 
down  as  a  mystery.  So  impressed  is  the 
English  Aero  Club  by  the  need  to  clear 
up  such  mysteries  of  the  air  as  these 
that  a  special  committee  has  now  been 
appointed,  which  will  sift  all  available 
evidence  and  endeavor  to  place  on 
record,  for  the  benefit  of  those  interested, 
a  clear  account  of  the  cause  or  causes 
of  any  accident  which  may  be  in  doubt. 
The  work  of  such  a  committee  should 
prove  exceedingly  valuable. 

What  may  be  considered  a  curious 
item,  in  my  list  of  aeroplane  fatalities, 
is  that  concerning  accidents  which  hap- 
pened while  machines  were  on  the 
ground.  In  explanation,  I  may  set  forth 
how  several  of  these  catastrophes  oc- 
curred. In  one  case,  after  landing  from 
a  flight,  a  man's  machine  ran  forward 
and  fell  into  a  ditch ;  in  another,  an 
aeroplane,  while  moving  across  an  aero- 
drome, ran  into  a  pylon,  or  mark-tower, 
and  was  wrecked,  the  top  part  of  the 
wooden  pylon  falling  upon  the  pilot  and 


killing  him;  in  a  third,  the  airman  ran 
into  a  wall,  or  fence,  after  alighting, 
with  disastrous  results.  Such  accidents 
naturally  suggested  the  use  of  some 
form  of  brake  by  which  the  airman 
could,  after  alighting,  or  when  running 
along  the  ground,  check  the  forward 
motion  of  his  machine.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  a  form  of  shoe  or  skid  brake  is 
now  in  use,  and  this  point  is  likely  to 
receive  greater  attention  as  the  develop- 
ment of  machines  proceeds.  Modern 
type  monoplanes,  being  constructed  so 
that  their  tail  planes  are  low  when  the 
machines  are  on  the  ground,  offer  their 
two  main  wings  more  or  less  as  a  brake 
to  the  air;  in  consequence,  they  pull 
up  quite  quickly  after  landing  from  a 
flight. 

Now  we  come  to  the  accidents  caused 
through  the  use  of  experimental  ma- 
chines. In  this  regard,  we  have  again  to 
deal  with  the  man  of  little  knowledge. 
Accidents  under  this  heading  would 
rarely  happen  if  ordinary  precautions 
were  observed.  In  one  instance  of  which 
I  have  knowledge  a  private  experimenter 
built  a  machine  which,  although  embody- 
ing good  ideas,  was  condemned  for  its 
constructional  weakness  by  several  ex- 
perts. But  this  did  not  deter  the  novice. 
He  had  determined  to  fly  the  machine, 
and  fly  it  he  did.  At  first  he  met  with 
success.  Several  flights  were  accom- 
plished, and  then  one  day,  without  any 
warning,  the  machine  buckled  in  the  air 
and  the  misguided  airman  was  killed. 

The  moral  here  is  so  self-evident  that 
I  need  not  labor  it.  An  experienced, 
careful  man  is  needed  to  build  an  aero- 
plane. Machines  are  surprisingly  light, 
and  yet  at  the  same  time  they  have  to  be 
astonishingly  strong.  The  building  of 
an  aeroplane  must,  in  fact,  be  in  com- 
petent hands.  An  experimental  machine, 
perhaps  with  one  fatal  weakness  which 
will  wreck  it  directly  a  heavy  strain  is 
thrown  upon  its  structure,  presents  a 
fearful  element  of  risk.  I  may  mention 
in  this  connection  that  it  has  already  been 
suggested  that  official  examinations  be 
made  of  all  new  machines.  The  idea  is 
that  some  sort  of  certificate  should  be 
granted  to  the  machine  which  passes 
reasonable  tests.  In  this  way,  it  is  held 
that    a    dangerous    machine    would    be 
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weeded  out,  and  would  not  be  left  to 
bring  some  ill-advised  pilot  to  grief. 
Tbere  are  a  good  many  points  of  view 
to  be  considered  before  any  such  drastic 
rule  is  finally  laid  down,  but  the  general 
idea  of  any  such  inspection  of  machines 
is  an  excellent  one. 

Several  aeroplane  fatalities  have  been 
attributed  to  the  sudden  illness  of  a  pilot 
while  actually  steering  his  machine 
through  the  air.  But  the  testimony,  in 
this  connection,  has  generally  been  some- 
what unsatisfactory,  and  a  good  deal  of 
doubt  remains  in  several  instances.  In 
one  case  an  airman  was  seen,  apparently, 
to  throw  up  his  arms  and  release  his  con- 
trolling levers;  in  another,  medical  evi- 
dence suggested  that  the  steersman  had 
been  overtaken  by  some  form  of  fit,  or 
seizure,  while  making  a  flight.  The 
point  in  regard  to  this  matter  that 
should  be  made  is  this:  an  airman  needs 
to  be  physically  fit.  It  is  dangerous  for 
a  man  with  organic  weakness  of  any 
kind  to  be  piloting  a  high-speed  ma- 
chine, whether  it  be  aeroplane,  motor 
car  or  railway  engine.  In  the  ordinary 
way,  and  under  favorable  weather  condi- 
tions, there  is  no  more  strain  in  piloting 
an  aeroplane  than  in  driving  a  motor 
car;  but  emergencies  arise  in  this,  as  in 
other  sports,  which  demand  that  a  man 
should  have  a  sound  physique  and  strong 
nerves. 

Over-Sea  Flying 

The  last  items  on  my  list  can,  with 
one  exception,  be  dismissed  briefly.  Air- 
men who  have  been  lost  at  sea  have  been 
driven  out  of  their  course  by  side  winds, 
or  have  been  enveloped  in  fogs.  Only 
under  favorable  wind  conditions,  and 
with  an  absence  of  fog,  are  long  over- 
sea flights  reasonable,  and  even  when  the 
weather  serves  I  consider  it  essential 
that  there  should  be  patrol  boats  ready 
to  pick  up  the  airman  should  his  motor 
fail  him.  But  foolhardy  flights  have 
unfortunately  been  made,  occasionally 
with  disastrous  consequences. 

I  think  it  is  a  distinct  tribute  to  the 
reliability  of  the  aeroplane  motor  that 
only  two  accidents  in  my  list  should  be 
put  down  to  the  failure  of  a  power  plant. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  of  course,  even  when 


his  motor  does  fail  him  there  is  no  need, 
in  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  for  the  pilot  to 
concern  himself  unduly.  All  he  has  to 
do,  if  he  is  flying  carefully  and  at  a  rea- 
sonably safe  altitude,  is  to  plane  down 
upon  the  nearest  piece  of  ground  that 
appears  suitable  for  a  landing. 

The  increased  reliability  of  aeroplane 
motors  has  a  great  deal  to  do  with  the 
present  safety  of  flying.  In  early  days 
there  were  two  elements  of  danger — the 
overheating  of  the  motor  or  the  breakage 
of  some  working  part.  Both  causes  of 
breakdown  were  due  to  the  high  rate 
of  speed  at  which  engines  had  to  be  run 
in  order  to  keep  an  air  craft  aloft.  Now- 
adays the  overheating  problem  has  been 
largely  solved.  In  the  engines  them- 
selves a  great  precision  of  manufacture 
is  observed.  They  are  no  longer  motor- 
car engines  adapted  to  flying;  they  are 
aeroplane  engines  proper.  All  working 
parts  have  been  specially  designed  and 
strengthened  to  meet  the  heavy  and  per- 
sistent strain  that  experience  has  shown 
is  put  upon  them.  Water-cooling  has 
been  made  very  much  more  efficient; 
and,  as  regards  air-cooled  engines,  the 
revolving  "Gnome"  has  achieved  results 
that  are  astonishing.  Greater  general  effi- 
ciency and  perfection  in  workmanship 
have  enabled  other  air-cooled  engines 
also  to  make  a  good  showing.  It  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say  that  the  aeroplane 
engine,  when  well  looked  after  and  rea- 
sonably driven,  has  become  as  reliable 
as  that  which  is  fitted  to  a  motor  car. 

As  regards  my  last  two  headings,  little 
comment  is  necessary.  An  aeroplane 
plunges  violently,  occasionally,  in  wind 
gusts;  and  there  is  a  risk,  albeit  rather 
a  negligible  one,  of  a  pilot  being  thrown 
from  his  driving  seat.  Many  airmen 
now  fix  themselves  in  their  seats  by 
means  of  a  strap,  made  partly  of  leather 
and  partly  of  India  rubber,  which  can 
be  easily  thrown  off  when  desired. 
Such  a  precaution  lessens  the  risk  of 
being  thrown  from  one's  seat  in  a  bad 
landing. 

As  regards  running  into  obstructions 
while  flying  in  fog,  all  one  can  say  is  that 
there  is  always  a  serious  risk  in  piloting 
a  machine  under  such  conditions,  and 
particularly  near  the  ground.  Fog  is, 
indeed,  one  of  the  airman's  great  ene- 
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mies,  particularly  when  he  is  attempting 
a  long  cross-country  flight. 

For  a  final  word,  I  should  like  to 
touch  upon  the  relative  safety  of  bi- 
planes and  monoplanes.  For  the  pupil, 
learning  to  fly,  I  think  the  biplane,  on 
account  of  its  slower  controlling  action, 
offers  somewhat  greater  security  than  the 
monoplane.  But  that  the  latter  is  dan- 
gerous is  an  entirely  wrong  supposition. 
A  good  deal  of  skill  is  certainly  required 
to  pilot  a  monoplane.  Its  control  is  deli- 
cate,   and    its   high    speed   makes   sound 


judgment,  on  the  part  of  the  pilot,  quite 
imperative.  But  a  competent  airman 
can  achieve  wonders  with  a  monoplane. 
Regarding  the  relative  values  of  the 
two  machines,  one  should  look  upon  the 
biplane,  I  think,  as  the  weight-carrying 
machine,  and  the  monoplane  as  the  craft 
for  high-speed  work.  The  former  is 
safe,  pleasant  and  easy  to  handle;  the 
latter  is  invaluable  when  speed  is  essen- 
tial, or  when  a  flight  needs  to  be  made 
under  very  troublesome  weather  condi- 
tions. 


HIT   THE    TRAIL! 

By  WILLIAM    AUBREY 

Can't  you  hear  the  woods  a  callin', 
Where  the  mountain  torrent's  fallin', 
And  the  pine  trees  and  the  hemlocks 
Gently  sway? 

Can't  you  smell  the  bacon  fryin' 
In  the  morning  when  you're  tryin' 
Mighty  hard   to  rustle  grub  and 
Get  away? 

Pack  your  kit  and  get  acquainted 
With  some  air  that  isn't  tainted 
By  a  million  and  a  quarter  souls 
Or  more. 


Chuck  your  work  and  leave  your  labors 
To  your  careless  clerks  and  neighbors, 
Things  will  happen  as  they've  happened 
Oft  before. 


ECHOES  OF  THE  WILD  RICE 


By  PERCY  M.  CUSHING 

Some  Memories   of  the  Days   When   the  Swamp   Lands    of   the 

Middle  W est  Used  Literally  to  Be  Alive  with  Wild 

Fowl  During  the  Seasons  of  Migration 


lO-DAY  wild  rice  is — just 
wild  rice.  What  was  it 
yesterday  ?    Why,  it 

was !    But,  wait,  do 

you  remember  that  old 
poem  by  somebody  that 
was  once  printed  in  a  magazine?  Well, 
it  was  called  "Old  Songs,"  and  it  ran 
something  like  this: 

"Across  the  years  they  come  to  us, 

From  out  the  crypts  of  Time; 

With  faintly  failing  melody, 

And  half  forgotten  rhyme — 

With  here  and  there  a  broken  chord, 

A  missing  word  or  phrase, 

But  sweet  as  angels'  whispers  are 

The  songs  of  by-gone  days!" 

And  so  across  the  sweep  of  the  yester- 
years there  comes  to  us  to-day  the  old 
song  of  the  rice,  faintly  failing  in  places, 
perhaps,  but  never  to  be  forgotten !  For 
in  its  day  it  was  a  strong,  wild  song, 
with  the  winnow  of  countless  scimitar 
wings  carrying  the  melody,  and  the  stac- 
cato clamor  of  countless  wild  voices  min- 
gling with  the  boom  of  the  black  powder 
that  filled  in  the  deeper  notes.  Oh,  it 
was  a  stirring  harmony,  that  of  the  wild 
rice — a  harmony  that  has  fallen  to  a 
quaver  across  the  last  ten  years  and  ere 
long  will  be  but  an  echo.  But  from  the 
days  of  its  fullest  thunder  the  memory 
of  it  comes  down  to  us  and  will  linger 
for  a  long,  long  time.  Twenty  years 
ago  mention  of  wild  rice  wrought  one 
picture  in  the  imagination  of  the  sports- 
man. That  picture  was  a  picture  of  a 
limitless  paradise  of  plenty. 

But  of  the  country  of  the  rice!  It 
was  a  lonely  country,  at  best,  in  those 
early  days,  from  Illinois  westward  to  the 
Mississippi  and  beyond  into  the  edges  of 


the  Prairie  States — a  vast  region  of  small 
lakes  and  rivers  and  sloughs.  And  in 
each  slough  and  lake  and  river  the  slen- 
der stalks  of  the  rice  climbed  above  the 
water  in  the  spring  and  grew  brown  in 
the  autumn. 

And  as  surely  as  the  coming  of  au- 
tumn there  came  also,  slanting  down  the 
yellowing  shafts  of  the  September  sun,  a 
mighty  host  of  wild  fowl  from  the 
North.  The  soft  grains  of  the  harvest 
rice  were  the  food  for  this  host,  and  the 
host  was  ravenous  with  the  hunger  of 
long  flights  over  the  northern  country 
where  food  was  not  plenty.  A  week 
after  the  flight  began  every  rice-filled 
waterway  from  northern  Minnesota 
down  into  the  Illinois  was  alive  with 
countless  ducks  and  geese,  and  always 
the  great  horn  of  plenty  to  the  north- 
ward was  pouring  out  new  thousands 
into  the  scene,  which  already  teemed 
with  wild-fowl  life. 

Then,  perhaps,  when  the  flight  was  at 
its  fullest  a  few  scattering  hunters  of 
those  early  days  took  down  their  muzzle- 
loaders,  poured  in  four  fingers  of  pow- 
der from  the  horn  over  the  fireplace, 
and,  walking  down  to  the  pasture 
slough,  shot  once  into  the  mallards  and 
teal  and  pintails  that  were  battling  for 
a  lighting  space  on  the  water  there. 
That  one  shot  netted  wild  ducks  for 
family  consumption  for  a  week  or  more. 

Shift  the  scene  twenty  years  onward, 
say  to  the  early  '90s.  With  no  percepti- 
ble lessening  of  numbers,  the  birds  were 
still  pouring  down  from  the  North.  The 
milky  kernels  of  the  ripened  rice  still 
spilled  broadcast  into  quiet  water  in  lake 
and  bayou  and  marsh.  And  all  day  from 
dawn  to  dark  the  sullen  boom  of  black 
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powder  rang  over  the  country.  Farm 
wagons  creaked  townward  at  night,  the 
springs  sagging  under  heavy  loads  of 
fowl.  Men  with  aching  heads  and 
shoulders  walked  or  rode  with  them,  only 
to  be  on  the  waterways  again  next  day 
before  sunrise.  The  market  gunners 
were  taking  their  toll. 

But  here  is  to-day.  It  is  autumn. 
Westward  and  northward  the  same 
ponds  and  lakes  lie  crowded  with  the 
offering  of  the  rice.  On  every  lake  and 
pond  a  man  in  corduroy  crouches  be- 
hind a  rapid-fire  shotgun.  Decoys  bob 
on  the  waves  of  the  open  water.  Re- 
trievers and  guides  crouch  in  the  blinds. 
High  up,  a  pair  of  mallards  swing  down 
suspiciously  to  a  setting  of  decoys.  The 
man  in  the  next  pond  sees  them  and  his 
eyes  glitter  with  envy.  Only  one  little 
knot  of  blue-bills  had  swung  by  him  that 
morning  and  he  had  missed.  He  watches 
the  mallards  drift  on  set,  still  wings  be- 
low the  top  of  the  swaying  plenty  of  the 
rice.  He  waits  tensely.  Then  it  comes 
— the  sharp  bark  of  nitro  powder.  Still 
flattened  in  his  blind,  he  lifts  an  eye  sky- 
ward. He  is  conscious  of  a  selfish  hope 
that  his  brother  sportsmen  in  the  next 
pond  have  missed.  If  they  have,  the 
birds  may  swing  over  to  him. 

Suddenly  above  the  tops  of  the  rushes 
he  sees,  rearing  straight  upward  on  beat- 
ing wings  a  single  duck.  "Got  one,  darn 
'em!"  he  mutters,  as  the  bird  flares  off 
toward  him,  and  then  his  heart  sinks  and 
he  says  something  savagely  under  his 
breath,  for  suddenly  he  sees  the  rocket- 
ing duck  collapse  as  another  report  leaps 
up  from  the  further  pond.  Silence  set- 
tles again  instantly.  The  harvest  of  the 
rice  nods  and  shimmers  and  sways  in 
the  north  wind.  There  is  no  sign  of 
life,  till  of  a  sudden  three  little  blue- 
winged  teal  dart  with  a  scurry  over  the 
rushes  to  the  left  and  pitch  into  his  de- 
coys. He  sits  up.  His  automatic  barks 
thrice  and  the  three  teal  lie  still.  He 
gathers  them  in,  and  darkness  closes  on 
him  tramping  home  with  the  three  lone 
birds,  the  day's  entire  bag,  bulging  the 
pockets  of  his  patent  gunning  coat.  Be- 
hind him  in  the  gloom  the  rice  still  offers 
its  harvest  as  it  offered  it  in  ages  past  and 
will  offer  it  for  ages  yet  to  come.  But 
the  soul  of  the  rice  is  dead. 


It  is,  without  doubt,  a  fact  that  the 
gunners  of  to-day  will  put  down  as  fic- 
tion the  stories  of  plenty  that  the  rice 
fields  yielded  in  years  gone  by.  And  you 
cannot  blame  them,  for  nowhere  in 
North  America  can  one  see  to-day,  nor 
will  one  ever  see  again,  such  numbers 
of  wild  fowl  as  flared  through  the  au- 
tumnal daylight  of  a  few  decades  ago. 
It  is  true  that  there  are  still  favored  sec- 
tions in  the  rice  country  where  fifty  or 
more  ducks  may  be  killed  in  a  day  under 
favorable  conditions  should  one  care  to 
kill  that  many;  but  in  the  years  agone 
twice  that  number  could  have  been  killed 
any  day,  no  matter  what  the  conditions. 
In  fact,  there  was  no  limit  to  the  number 
of  birds  which  might  have  been  taken, 
no  limit  save  that  imposed  by  a  man's 
physical  endurance  to  stand  the  batter- 
ing of  his  gun  stock  and  the  amount  of 
ammunition  he  was  able  to  carry  to  the 
field. 

Can  you  imagine  to-day  shooting  into 
one  flock  and  killing  birds  in  another 
flock  that  you  had  not  seen  at  all?  Do 
you  know  of  any  place  where  you  can 
go  and  knock  down  teal  with  the  paddle 
of  your  canoe?  There  are  still  locations 
you  can  name  where  all  day  hardly  a 
minute  goes  by  that  you  cannot  see  the 
moving  wedges  of  flying  ducks,  but  can 
you  call  the  turn  on  the  spot  where  as 
many  birds  as  you  see  in  that  day  pass 
within  easy  gunshot  of  you  in  the  short 
half  hour  between  sunset  and  dark? 
Where  can  you  go  so  that  the  swish,  the 
winnow,  the  tearing  whirr  of  wings 
crush  in  on  you  from  above,  behind, 
on  all  sides  until  you  know  not  which 
way  to  shoot,  and  in  the  end  do  not  shoot 
at  all ;  until  the  ecstasy  of  it  breeds  help- 
less confusion  in  your  brain,  and  the 
super-confusion  grips  you  with  an  invol- 
untary condition  akin  almost  to  fear  that 
exists  until  your  strained  nerves  actually 
feel  relief  when  the  night  shuts  down 
and  it  all  is  at  an  end? 

No,  it  is  not  like  that  now.  There 
are  still  ducks,  thousands  of  them,  but 
they  are  spread  across  a  thousand  miles 
of  country  and  the  richest  chord  of  the 
song  that  wild  rice  sang  to  the  heart  of 
the  man  with  the  gun  has  died.  But 
those  who  have  known  that  song  do  not 
forget,  and  to-day  the  echo  of  it  throws 
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on  the  sounding  board  of  the  past  the 
Bayou,  the  Pasture,  Slough,  Long  Lake 
and  the  ominous  figure  of  One-Armcd 
Jack.  Let  me  mull  over  those  old  times. 
I  was  a  small  boy.  My  uncle  owned  a 
wheat  farm  in  western  Minnesota.  It 
was  between  two  towns.  One  town  was 
ten  miles  away,  the  other  fifteen  miles. 
Our  nearest  neighbor  lived  five  miles  dis- 
tant. To  west,  to  north,  to  east  and 
southward  lay  lakes  and  sloughs,  every 
one  of  them  rice  sloughs  and  rice  lakes. 
I  arrived  at  the  farm  on  the  fifteenth 
of  September,  and  with  me  I  brought  my 
first  gun,  a  twenty-six-inch,  open-bored 
Belgian  hammer  gun,  that  would  kill 
at  about  thirty  yards  from  the  muzzle, 
and  was  almost  as  effective  thirty  inches 
from  the  butt  plate.  Naturally  I  was 
all  eyes  for  shooting.  In  the  last  year 
I  had  killed  half  a  dozen  sea  duck  and 
a  few  shore  birds  in  the  East.  Uncle 
Steve  had  written  back  to  my  father 
asking  me  to  make  the  visit,  and  in  the 
letter  he  had  taken  occasion  to  mention 
that  there  was  good  shooting  out  there 
on  the  farm — as  good  shooting  as  there 
was  anywhere  in  the  West. 

Uncle  Steve  looked  at  my  little  gun 
when  I  arrived.  Then  he  grinned. 
"Might  do  for  chickens,"  he  said.  Then 
he  showed  me  his  gun — an  old  Colt's, 
high-hammered,  heavy,  awkward,  one 
of  the  first  breechloaders.  "We'll  go 
Saturday  to  Long  Lake;  meantime  you 
can  run  around  and  get  practiced  up. 
There  are  mallards  in  the  pasture  slough, 
and  there  are  teal  down  at  Mike's,  and 
at  the  other  end  of  the  big  lake  there's 
the  Bayou,  where  you  might  run  into 
most  anything." 

That  caught  me.  I  might  run  into 
almost  anything.  What  a  world  of  un- 
certainty and  of  promise  there  was  in 
that!  It  was  the  lure  that  carries  the 
explorer  beyond  every  ridge  in  an  un- 
known country.  I  determined  to  start 
in  the  morning  for  the  Bayou.  But  that 
night,  as  I  watched  Uncle  Steve  and 
my  cousin  Jim  milk  twenty  cows,  the 
old  man  paused  and  pointed  out  into  the 
square  of  fading  light  that  was  rimmed 
by  the  cow-shed  door.  And  across  that 
square  of  twilight,  high  up  and  hazy, 
a  string  of  large  birds  were  sliding  into 
the  infinity  of  the  dying  sky. 


"Look,  look,"  I  cried,  "they  are  geese!" 
But  Uncle  Steve  laughed.  "No,"  he 
said,  "they're  sandhill  cranes."  And 
even  as  he  spoke,  out  of  the  darkling 
distances  the  faint  wind  carried  back  to 
us  a  harsh,  booming  cry,  ga-r-a-r-r. 
"Saying  good-night,"  remarked  Jim,  and 
turned  again  to  the  milking. 

The  big  lake  was  a  mile  long.  The 
white  farmhouse  with  the  green  blinds 
stood  a  stone's  throw  from  its  edge,  at 
the  north  end.  On  the  pebble  beach 
there  was  a  small  dug-out.  I  helpeJ  with 
the  chores  next  morning  by  lantern  light, 
and  then,  a  box  of  shells  in  my  pocket, 
threaded  through  the  fringe  of  trees  to 
the  lake  and  the  dug-out.  Half  way 
down  the  lake  the  shores  narrowed  in, 
and  rushes  showed  above  the  water. 
Then  you  paddled  sharply  to  the  left  into 
a  creek  with  wooded  points  running 
down  on  either  side  of  it.  Fifty  yards, 
and  the  creek  flared  out,  broadened,  and 
there  was  the  Bayou,  a  hundred  acres  of 
rice  and  bog,  with  open  water  in  the 
middle. 

There  was  not  a  sound  as  I  poked 
the  nose  of  the  dug-out  into  the  creek. 
There  was  not  a  sound  as  I  paddled 
cautiously  through  it.  And  then  sud- 
denly out  of  the  tangled  rice  ahead  there 
sprang  a  bluish-black  bird  that  spattered 
awkwardly  along  the  water.  It  was  only 
a  mud  hen,  but  I  didn't  know.  They 
did  not  have  mud  hens  back  East  on 
the  salt  water;  and,  stiffening,  I  grabbed 
the  little  Belgian  and  shot  both  barrels. 

That  was  the  signal.  I  doubt  if  the 
spirit  of  quiet  that  reigned  over  that 
morass  of  rice  had  been  broken  in  a  sea- 
son. The  effect  was  magical.  Instantly, 
from  every  quarter,  straight  up  into  the 
light  of  the  lifting  sun,  leaped  a  myriad 
of  fowl.  Mallards  towered  with  hollow 
winnowing  of  wings  out  of  the  jumble 
of  browning  growth  ten  yards  distant. 
Blue  and  green-winged  teal  burst  slant- 
ingly in  crowds  over  to  the  right  and 
buzzed  away  like  bullets.  Bluebills 
dashed  up  in  gusts  with  the  sharp 
sw-i-i-sh  of  flashing  rapiers.  A  handful 
of  shovelers  hummed  away  in  front, 
and  from  somewhere  off  across  the 
marsh  came  the  honking  of  frightened 
geese. 

I  sat  there  frozen  motionless,  empty 
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gun  in  hand,  and  stared.  Never  had  I 
seen  such  a  sight,  and  the  shock  of  it 
left  me  powerless.  I  suppose  it  was 
what  I  have  heard  called  buck  fever, 
only  this  was  duck  fever.  Instead  of 
heading  for  distant  feeding  grounds,  the 
avalanche  of  ducks  I  had  stirred  up 
swung  sharply  on  hissing  wings  and 
started  scaling,  twisting  and  slanting 
back  into  the  rice  on  all  sides  of  me.  A 
dozen  flocks,  pintails,  mallards  and  teal, 
passed  within  easy  range  almost  simul- 
taneously. And  still  I  sat  there  staring 
in  open-mouthed  bewilderment  and  let 
them  go.  Close  in  my  ears  the  melodious 
o-eek  of  a  wood  duck  sounded,  and  I 
turned  just  in  time  to  keep  from  being 
run  down  by  a  bunch  of  them  that  whis- 
tled low  over  the  tops  of  the  cat-tails. 
Zip,  zip,  zip! — three  teal  fanned  my 
face  with  their  wings. 

Whew-whew-whew-whew !  Glancing 
hastily  upward,  I  looked  into  the  yellow 
eyes  of  a  big  greenhead  mallard  that 
was  almost  close  enough  to  grab. 
Who-sh-sh-sh-ksss !  A  cloud  of  bluebills 
smoked  by  within  twenty  yards,  and  in- 
stinctively I  dodged.  A  second  later 
a  dash  of  wigeon  passed  literally  through 
the  bluebill  flock  at  express-train  speed. 
And  I  was  so  busy  wondering  why  they 
didn't  collide  that  I  didn't  see  a  lone  pin- 
tail scaling  over  the  rushes  until  it 
threatened  to  take  my  head  off.  But  it 
saw  me  just  in  time  to  lift  a  yard,  and 
opening  its  throttle  another  notch  it 
skidded  off  behind  a  point  of  trees. 

Then  as  suddenly  as  the  air  had  been 
filled  with  hissing  wings  and  dark  bodies 
it  became  as  suddenly  empty  of  them. 
And  not  till  then  did  I  recover  my  equi- 
librium, and  seizing  my  gun  flung  it  up 
to  find  not  a  duck  in  sight  to  shoot. 

It  sounds  like  fiction  to  you.  I  know 
it.  But  ask  anyone  who  remembers  those 
early  days.  They  will  tell  you  that  they 
frequently  saw  a  million  ducks  in  a  day, 
and  it  will  be  the  truth. 

Well,  I  remember  I  poked  about  in 
the  Bayou  that  day  and  stirred  up  the 
birds  again.  Ten  minutes  later  I  had 
shot  the  last  of  my  shells.  Then  I 
hunted  'round  and  picked  up  two  blue- 
bills  and  one  green-winged  teal,  my  rec- 
ord for  twenty-five  shots,  and  started  for 
home,  paddling  for  dear  life.     I  burst 


into  the  farmhouse  and  found  the  people 
just  getting  up  from  breakfast.  Breath- 
less, I  poured  out  my  story.  I'd  found 
all  the  ducks  in  the  world  down  in  the 
Bayou.  Nobody  had  ever  seen  so  many 
before.  I  was  sure  of  it.  It  was  the 
chance  of  a  lifetime.  They  must  all 
come  quick. 

Uncle  Steve  laughed  kindly.  I  stared 
at  him  when  he  told  me  he  was  busy 
stacking  wheat  that  day  and  wanted  Jim 
to  help  him. 

"But  the  ducks,"  I  cried.  "They'll 
never  be  so  many  again." 

"Why,  son,"  the  old  man  laughed, 
"there  are  always  those  few  birds  in 
the  Bayou  that  you  saw  down  there  to- 
day. When  we  really  want  a  day's  gun- 
ning we  go  over  to  Long  Lake  where  the 
birds  are  thick." 

I  remember  a  day  I  spent  at  Long 
Lake  later.  The  lake  was  a  narrow  fin- 
ger of  rice-choked  marsh,  two  miles  long, 
and  cut  down  the  center  with  streaks  of 
open  water.  On  one  side  was  a  thin  bor- 
der of  woods  where  the  wood  ducks 
nested.  On  the  other  was  the  rolling 
prairie. 

I  was  on  a  point  of  land  that  jutted 
out  into  the  marsh.  Jim  was  a  couple 
of  hundred  yards  away  in  the  dug-out. 
We  had  been  shooting — arid  missing — 
until  our  guns  were  too  hot  to  hold. 
Suddenly  I  saw  a  bunch  of  mallards 
charging  down  on  me.  On  they  came 
to  within  thirty  yards.  Then  they  saw 
me  and  flared.  I  singled  out  a  big 
green-head,  pulled  both  barrels  on  him, 
and  missed.  Instantly  I  saw  Jim  stand 
up  in  the  dug-out  and  wave  his  hat. 

"Good  shot,"  he  shouted  over  at  me. 
First  it  occurred  to  me  that  he  was  get- 
ting off  a  little  sarcasm.  But  on  second 
thought  I  knew  by  his  voice  that  he  was 
not.  Then  I  was  puzzled,  for  I  won- 
dered what  he  meant.  I  forgot  about  the 
incident  until  Jim  brought  it  up  when 
he  paddled  up  a  little  later. 

"Corking  good  shot  you  made  on  those 
teal,"  he  said. 

I  had  not  shot  at  any  teal — everything 
that  had  been  coming  had  been  mallards 
■ — and  I  asked  him  what  he  meant. 

"Why,  that  shot  when  I  hollered  at 
you,"  he  said. 

"But,"   I   answered,   "I   didn't  shoot 
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at  anv  teal.  I  missed  a  bunch  of  mal- 
lards.'" 

"Quit  fooling,"  laughed  Jim.  "You 
knocked  down  three  teal.  I  saw  them 
fall.  They're  right  over  by  that  tuft  of 
grass.     Why  didn't  you  pick  them  up?" 

I  thought  he  was  crazy,  but  he  went 
over  to  the  grass  he  had  pointed  out  and 
picked  up  three  dead  blue-wings,  lying 
within  five  feet  of  each  other.  A  flock 
of  teal  had  crossed  into  the  charge  of 
shot  I  had  sent  after  the  mallards,  and 
there'd  been  so  many  ducks  in  the  air 
that  I  hadn't  seen  them  at  all. 

You  who  have  known  the  rice  in  the 
heyday  of  its  prime  remember  the  first 
time  the  abundance  of  its  heritage  of 
fowl  lay  before  you  for  the  shooting. 
You  can  call  up  the  picture  as  fresh  to- 
day as  it  was  that  red-letter  day  many 
years  ago.  For  the  first  impression  of 
the  abundance  of  ducks  in  the  rice  coun- 
try was  invariably  so  amazing,  so  un- 
believably stupendous  as  to  be  indelible 
for  all  time. 

I  remember  vividly  my  first  day  on 
Long  Lake,  then  the  greatest  duck 
ground  in  the  country.  It  was  a  foggy 
morning.  Long  before  the  first  hint 
of  day  we  were  awake  and  at  work  at 
the  chores  by  lantern  light.  The  mist, 
rising  from  the  fields,  rolled  in  on  us  in 
ghostly  clouds  as  we  hitched  up  the  team 
to  the  farm  wagon,  loaded  on  the  dug- 
out and  struck  out  across  country  with 
the  mist-cloaked  lantern  bobbing  dimly 
under  the  axle. 

It  was  a  three-mile  drive  to  the 
lake.  How  the  expectancy  of  the  sport 
thrilled;  how  the  picture  of  that  dark 
autumn  morning  in  the  open  country 
burned  its  image  on  my  memory!  The 
wagon  bumped  over  the  stubble.  The 
wet  grass  in  the  swales  whispered  to  the 
wheels.  We  lurched  ahead  as  we  struck 
a  bump ;  sagged  back  as  we  Tolled  over 
it.  Nobody  spoke  save  Uncle  Steve. 
Twice  he  commented  on  the  direction 
we  were  pursuing.  Once  we  ran  into 
a  grove  of  trees  and  had  to  retrace  our 
way.  Then,  as  the  dull,  misty  dawn 
began  to  waken,  we  rolled  down  a  de- 
cline, plunged  through  a  sluggish  creek 
and  climbed  the  rise  beyond  into  a  little 
grove  of  scrub  trees. 

"Here  we  are,"  said  Uncle  Steve. 


We  hitched  the  horses.  About  us  was 
a  vast  silence,  broken  only  by  the  weird 
sounds  of  the  wakening  marsh  that  lay 
out  beyond  somewhere  in  the  darkness. 
We  hauled  out  the  dug-out  and  carried 
it  to  the  creek  we  had  forded.  Jim  got 
in  the  squat  little  craft  and  pushed  away 
down  the  thread  of  open  water  into  the 
morass  of  cat-tails  and  rushes.  In  si- 
lence Uncle  Steve  turned  to  the  east. 
I  followed.  Through  the  damp  of  the 
fog  he  led  me  out  onto  a  long,  quaky 
point.  The  wilderness  of  rushes  closed 
behind  us.  Presently  he  stopped. 
"You're  on  the  end  of  the  point  now," 
he  said.  "There'll  be  a  good  flight  over 
here,  but  the  birds'll  come  fast.  You'll 
have  to  shoot.  I'm  going  further  east. 
Jim'll  stir  up  the  marsh  and  keep  things 
moving."    Then  he  left  me. 

I  could  not  see  a  dozen  feet  for  the 
blanket  of  the  fog.  Though  I  knew  the 
edge  of  the  rice  lake  lay  not  ten  feet 
before  me,  I  could  catch  no  pale  gleam  of 
wTater.  It  was  just  fog — fog  everywhere 
— and  through  it  in  all  directions,  now 
far,  now  startlingly  close  at  hand,  the 
sounds  of  wakening  life.  Once,  very 
near,  I  heard  the  slow  winnowing  of 
wings,  and  the  even  timing  of  the  beats 
told  me  that  it  was  an  old  mallard  loll- 
ing along  looking  for  an  alighting  place. 

Again  the  whistle  of  wigeon  burst 
out  of  the  fog  behind  me,  and  I  seized 
my  gun,  all  a-quiver.  But,  strain  my 
eyes  as  I  would,  I  could  see  nothing. 
Somewhere  way  off  in  the  gray  infinity 
of  fog  I  heard  the  slow  honking  of  Can- 
ada geese.  The  flapping  of  mud  hens 
out  on  the  water  sounded  unnaturally 
loud.  A  sharp  hiss  of  wings  close  above 
me  told  of  a  hustling  wedge  of  marsh 
bluebills.  I  can  tell  you  it  was  a  strain 
to  lie  ther5  in  the  very  midst  of  a  wild- 
fowl paradise,  unable  to  see  a  thing,  but 
hearing  on  every  hand  sounds  of  count- 
less numbers  of  birds. 

I  recall  feeling  a  vague  misgiving 
lest  a  hurtling  duck,  swinging  along 
through  the  fog,  decapitate  me;  and  I 
remember  the  whimsical  thought  that  if 
such  a  dire  mishap  occurred  it  would 
be  more  honorable  to  be  beheaded  by  a 
goose  than  by  a  mere  merganser  or  blue- 
bill,  when — Bang!  The  fog  was  rent 
asunder  and   every   echo   on   the   marsh 
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set  on  edge.  It  was  a  report  of  a  gun  to 
the  east.  Uncle  Steve  was  getting  into 
action,  and,  swinging  my  glance  in  his 
direction,  I  saw  the  edge,  as  it  seemed, 
of  the  fog  lifting  higher  and  higher 
above  the  marsh,  and  a  long  sweep  of 
rushes  and  rice,  interlined  with  glittering 
channels  of  still  water,  appearing.  The 
sun  was  turning  back  the  left  wing  of 
the  mist,  and  the  hour  of  the  flight  was 
at  hand. 

And  such  a  flight  as  it  was.  Out  in 
the  marsh  Jim  in  the  dug-out  was  rout- 
ing the  birds  and  bursting  up  in  clouds 
they  circled  about,  swinging  once  or 
twice  and  corkscrewing  down  again  to 
the  lure  of  the  rice  beds.  Crowding  close 
upon  each  other  flock  after  flock  buzzed 
over  my  long  point.  Wood  ducks,  mal- 
lard, teal,  all  traveling  with  the  speed 
of  the  wind,  tore  by,  and  vainly  I  sent 
charge  after  charge  of  number  sixes 
tearing  after  them.  I  think  I  shot  twenty 
feet  behind  every  one  of  the  first  twenty 
ducks  I  fired  at.  At  any  rate,  not  one 
of  them  fell.  It  was  my  first  try  at  that 
sort  of  pass  shooting  when  the  birds  go 
by  at  ninety  miles  an  hour,  and  in  the 
face  of  such  circumstances  I  was  as 
helpless  as  a  fly  in  an  inkwell.  I  floun- 
dered along  into  my  second  box  of  shells 
before  I  scored  a  hit.  Then  I  shot  both 
barrels  at  the  head  bird  of  a  bunch  of 
bluebills  and  crippled  the  tail-ender. 
The  duck  got  away,  but  a  little  later  I 
folded  up  a  green-head  mallard  and  he 
hit  the  mud  with  a  whack.  I  had  begun 
to  figure  out  my  trouble,  and  I  held 
what  I  thought  was  thirty  feet  ahead 
of  that  duck. 

But  it  was  not  the  misses  nor  the  occa- 
sional kills  that  left  the  deepest  impres- 
sion of  that  day.  It  was  the  number  of 
ducks  I  saw.  At  no  moment  up  to  noon 
was  the  sky  free  of  long  winging  wedges 
of  them.  Hardly  a  moment  passed  when 
there  were  not  birds  in  gunshot  or  rap- 
idly coming  into  gunshot.  From  across 
the  trees  on  the  other  side  of  the  lake 
knots  and  strings  and  wedges  and  clouds 
of  ducks  were  constantly  bursting.  From 
behind  me,  out  over  the  rolling  prairie, 
they  Were  sweeping  in,  in  long,  stringing 
lines.  Up  and  down  the  marsh  they 
were  whirling  like  dead  leaves  in  No- 
vember   gales.      It    was    ducks,    ducks, 


ducks,  every  minute!  They  were  all  of 
the  fresh-water  varieties,  though  Uncle 
Steve  told  me  that  later  in  the  season 
there  would  be  just  as  many  canvasbacks 
and  redheads  as  there  were  now  mallard 
and  teal. 

Long  before  noon  my  head  ached  and 
my  shoulder  was  so  sore  I  winced  every 
time  I  pulled  trigger.  When  we  finally 
went  back  to  the  grove  for  lunch  I  had 
nine  dead  ducks.  Uncle  Steve  had — I 
hate  to  name  the  number,  and  I  will  not. 
In  those  days  even  the  wisest  failed  to 
realize  the  necessity  of  economy  of  wild 
fowl.  Nor  could  they  be  blamed.  I 
would  have  taken  oath  that  if  all  the 
hunters  in  the  country  should  hunt  every 
day  the  supply  of  ducks  would  never 
have  been  depleted. 

But  as  great  as  had  been  the  flight 
that  morning,  it  was  nothing  as  com- 
pared to  what  I  witnessed  as  the  evening 
shadows  fell  on  the  marsh.  It  was  then 
that  birds  from  all  the  small  lakes  and 
sloughs  came  to  roost,  and  in  the  half- 
hour  between  sunset  and  dark  ducks  fell 
into  Long  Lake  like  rain.  I  saw  that  night 
hundreds  of  flocks  shooting  down  the 
last  rays  of  the  twilight,  interlacing  with 
each  other;  flocks  plunging  and  replung- 
ing  through  other  flocks,  until  it  was  a 
wonder  how  they  came  out  united  on 
the  other  side.  The  roar  of  wings  could 
be  heard  for  half  a  mile.  The  water  in 
the  open  places  was  whipped  to  white 
foam.  The  gabble  and  squawkings  of 
the  various  varieties  rose  in  a  monstrous 
monotone  that  carried  far  out  on  the 
prairie.  We  shot  and  shot  and  shot,  and 
the  ducks  plunging  in  paid  no  more  at- 
tention to  us  than  if  we  had  not  been 
there.  But  it  was  not  sport — there  were 
too  many  ducks. 

At  another  time  Jim  and  I  sat  in 
the  dug-out  in  a  small,  woods-hemmed 
pond  when  the  evening  flight  of  wood 
ducks  and  teal  came  in.  I  sat  in  the 
bow  of  the  boat,  Jim  in  the  stern.  It 
had  grown  too  dark  to  shoot.  Suddenly 
I  heard  Jim  strike  his  paddle  into  the 
water,  and  felt  a  shower  of  spray  on  my 
back.  I  thought  he  had  tried  to  play  a 
crude  practical  joke  on  me. 

"Quit  it,"  I  called  back  at  him.  "I 
know  what  you're  up  to." 

"No,"  said  Jim,  "I  hit  at  that  teal  that 
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just  lit  right  there.  Didn't  you  see  him? 
I  was  just  too  late;  he  got  up  before  my 
paddle  reached  him." 

It  was  no  uncommon  sight  in  those 
days  to  see  a  thousand  wood  ducks  in 
a  day.  Frequently  I  saw  that  number 
and  more,  and  I  blush  to  admit  that  I 
shot  them,  as  did  everyone  else,  as  freely 
as  any  of  the  other  species.  But  as  many 
as  there  were,  these  most  beautiful  of 
all  ducks  had  even  then  begun  to  de- 
crease in  numbers,  for  Uncle  Steve  told 
me  of  flights  he  had  seen  years  before 
when  hundreds  of  these  birds  lit  in  trees 
along  the  edge  of  the  lake  and  even  in 
the  barnyard. 

"It  was  one  night  early  in  the  fall," 
he  said,  "and  the  weather  had  been  very 
bad.  I  was  milking  in  the  cow-sheds 
when  I  heard  a  strange  noise,  and  I  went 
out  to  look.  The  trees  along  the  edge 
of  the  lake  were  alive  with  birds.  It 
was  almost  dark  and  I  couldn't  imagine 
what  they  were,  but  as  I  started  down 
to  see,  a  lot  of  ducks  jumped  out  of 
the  barnyard  and  flew  away.  The  next 
minute  I  saw  the  whole  grove  and  the 
edge  of  the  lake  were  alive  with  wood 
ducks." 

It  was  out  there  in  the  rice  country 
that  I  made  the  acquaintance  of  One- 
Armed  Jack.  Jack  typified  the  species  of 
man  that  is  most  responsible  for  the  de- 
crease in  wild  ducks.  He  had  an  old 
ten-gauge,  lever-action  breechloader. 
Many  mallards  bred  in  that  section  of 
Minnesota,  and  soon  after  the  young 
birds  were  hatched,  and  when  they  could 
not  yet  fly  One-Armed  Jack  would  go 
gunning. 

He  would  creep  up  to  a  slough,  wait 
until  the  hen  and  her  brood  were  well 
bunched,    and    then   would    exterminate 


the  whole  outfit  with  one  discharge  of  his 
old  cannon.  I  once  saw  One-Armed 
Jack  bring  in  thirty  ducklings  and  six 
hen  mallards  in  a  morning.  And  that 
was  in  August. 

That  was  when  the  rice  was  supreme. 
Twenty  years  later  and  Long  Lake  was 
still  a  good  ducking  ground.  Big  bags 
were  made  there  occasionally.  On  other 
days  one  was  always  sure  of  a  few  birds. 
The  Bayou  near  our  farm  was  about 
played  out.  I  killed  half  a  dozen  ruddy 
ducks  and  two  brace  of  mallards  there 
in  a  day,  but  that  was  considered  better 
than  usual,  Uncle  Steve  said.  The  pas- 
ture slough  was  dried  up,  and  Mike's 
Lakes  were  only  good  late  in  the  season 
when  the  heavy  northern  flight  came 
down.  Orie-Armed  Jack  and  other  One- 
Armed  Jacks  had  spent  a  busy  two  dec- 
ades with  their  lever-action  ten-gauges, 
and  the  ducks  were  thinning  out.  I 
could  never  make  myself  believe  there 
weren't  really  as  many  ducks  as  there  had 
been.  They  were  just  taking  new  chan- 
nels of  flight  where  the  firing  line  was 
not  so  heavy,  I  always  tried  to  think. 
For  the  impression  of  those  millions  of 
fowl  I  had  seeu.  but  a  few  years  before 
was  yet  vivid,  and  I  could  not  believe 
that  all  the  guns  from  coast  to  coast 
could  have  thinned  materially  the  ranks 
of  that  mighty  host. 

And  yet  the  fact  remains — the  wild 
rice  no  longer  lures  the  numberless 
hordes  of  the  upper  air  as  it  once  lured 
them.  Whether  it  be  new  flight  chan- 
nels or  the  toll  of  the  gun,  the  result  is 
the  same. 

The  spell  which  mere  mention  of  the 
yellow  harvest  once  wove  about  hearts 
of  sportsmen  has  lost  its  magic.  Wild 
rice  is  now — wild  rice. 


THE  INDIAN  RUNNER  DUCK 


By   A.    S.   WHEELER 

An  Interesting  Fowl  Which  Has  Been  Developed  Into  a  Good 

Layer 


THOUGH  the  Indian 
Runner  duck  has  been 
bred  for  a  considerable 
time  in  England,  in 
America  it  was  almost 
unknown  until  about  five 
years  ago.  To-day,  it  is  heavily  adver- 
tised and  pretty  widely  bred,  in  small 
flocks,  in  this  country.  Its  rapid  rise  to 
popularity  has  been  due  partly  to  vigor- 
ous booming,  but  chiefly  to  the  fact  that 
at  its  best  it  is  a  good  layer,  not  only  in 
the  breeding  season,  but  in  winter.  Its 
laying  capacity  gives  it  a  distinct  indi- 
viduality, for  prior  to  its  advent  we  had 
no  domestic  duck  that  amounted  to  much 
as  a  layer.  The  Pekin  and  the  Rouen 
are  raised  primarily  for  their  carcasses; 
revenue  from  their  eggs  is  merely  an  in- 
cidental asset.  The  Runner,  essentially 
a  laying  duck,  reverses  the  established 
order. 

Some  say  that  it  is  of  East  Indian 
origin,  as  the  name  implies;  others,  that 
it  is  nothing  more  than  a  development 
of  a  common  European  barnyard  duck. 
In  its  English  form  it  is  a  penciled  bird, 
and  the  first  importations  into  the  United 
States  were  of  the  penciled  variety. 
Whether  or  not  that  variety  is  the  better 
of  the  two  parti-colored  ones,  is  a  subject 
for  somewhat  acrimonious  dispute  among 
fanciers. 

Thus  far,  the  advantage  in  America  is 
with  the  adherents  of  the  Fawn-and- 
White  Runner,  which  has  been  recog- 
nized by  the  Standard  of  Perfection, 
while  the  Penciled  Runner  has  not.  On 
that  account,  arid  because  reasonable  uni- 
formity of  color  is  easier  to  achieve  in  a 
fawn-and-white  flock,  the  fawn-and- 
white  bird  is  to  be  preferred  at  present; 
but  in  buying,  care  should  be  taken  to 
select  stock  from  a  white-egg  strain,  for 
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some  strains  of  the  lighter  variety,  like 
some  strains  of  the  darker,  lay  eggs  of 
which  the  shells  have  an  ugly  greenish 
tinge  that  lowers  the  market  value. 

A  third  and  comparatively  new  va- 
riety, the  White  Indian  Runner,  is 
advertised  as  being  wholly  free  from  the 
green-egg  taint,  and,  further,  as  breed- 
ing "absolutely  true  to  color."  All  three 
varieties  trace  back  to  the  same  stock.  The 
White  Runner  is  descended  from  sports 
thrown  by  parti-colored  matings,  and  if 
it  really  does  breed  absolutely  true  to 
color,  it  is  a  very  remarkable  bird  indeed. 
My  impression  is  that  while  it  is  an  ex- 
cellent Runner,  it  is  not  as  a  matter  of 
fact  markedly  superior  to  its  parti-col- 
ored relatives. 

All  Runners  have,  or  should  have,  the 
same  shape.  The  type  is  a  slender  one — 
racy-looking,  the  Standard  calls  it.  In 
its  most  characteristic  pose  the  typical 
Runner  suggests  a  long-necked  bottle 
tilted  at  an  angle  of  forty-five  degrees. 
Standard  weights  are  four  and  a  half 
pounds  for  the  drake,  and  four  for  the 
duck,  making  the  breed  light  as  com- 
pared to  the  Pekin.  The  gait  is  a  pecu- 
liar gliding  waddle,  which  carries  the 
bird  over  the  ground  with  astonishing 
speed. 

The  disposition  is  nervous  and  timid ; 
a  sudden  motion  on  the  part  of  the  at- 
tendant will  send  Runners  scuttling,  and 
they  are  always  inclined  to  be  panicky. 
Therefore  they  are  unlikely  to  do  well 
for  an  impatient  handler.  They  can, 
however,  be  controlled  by  a  careful  per- 
son without  much  trouble.  The  elimina- 
tion of  unnecessary  males  is  a  help  in 
keeping  the  flock  quiet,  as  the  drake,  with 
his  foolish  squawks  of  warning,  is  a  dis- 
turbing element. 

They  can  be  raised  in  close  confine- 
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ment,  but  do  better  if  allowed  plenty  of 
room  after  they  are  six  weeks  old.  The 
larger  the  yard,  within  reason,  the  great- 
er the  attendant's  comfort,  for  if  there 
exist  a  dirtier  bird,  for  its  size,  than  the 
Indian  Runner,  this  deponent  knoweth 
not  the  name  thereof.  A  small  yard 
speedily  becomes  foul,  and  houses  must 
be  cleaned  frequently,  and  litter  changed. 
Fortunately,  a  duck  house  needs  no  fur- 
nishing; the  birds  do  not  roost,  and  drop 
their  eggs  in  the  litter  instead  of  in  nests. 
The  quarters  may  consequently  be 
cleaned  and  disinfected  quickly. 

The  temptation  is  to  neglect  this  work, 
and  merely  pitch  in  a  few  forkfuls  of 
fresh  litter.  Since  lice — which  breed  in 
filth — do  not  harry  ducks  as  distressingly 
as  they  do  chickens,  such  a  course  may 
not  prove  fatal,  but  certainly  will  result 
in  attracting  the  unfavorable  notice  of 
all  persons  who  have  the  misfortune  to 
pass  to  leeward  of  the  plarrt. 

Ducklings  should  not  have  access  to 
water,  except  for  drinking,  and  growing 
stock  need  not.  It  is  possible  to  keep  even 
the  mature  ducks  on  dry  land,  and  in  fact 
many  flocks  of  Runners  are  kept  in  that 
way,  but  if  the  breeding  birds  can  reach 
a  pond  or  running  stream,  the  eggs  will 
show  a  higher  percentage  of  fertility. 
Drinking  water  in  abundance  must  be 
furnished  to  stock  of  all  sizes;  a  duck 
cannot  swallow  its  food  unless  it  has  an 
opportunity  to  guzzle  between  mouth- 
fuls,  and  the  spilling  and  slopping  of 
water  upon  itself  and  its  immediate  sur- 
roundings seem  also  to  be  essential  to  its 
comfort. 

Runners,  being  very  active,  are  espe- 
cially clever  at  turning  the  ground  in  the 
vicinity  of  their  drinking  fountain  into  a 
miniature  quagmire,  and  to  keep  this 
propensity  within  bounds  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  set  the  vessel  on  a  grating  over 
a  hole ;  most  of  the  spilt  water  will  drip 
between  the  slats.  The  vessel  must  be 
of  such  a  kind  that  the  birds  can  neither 
tip  it  over  nor  flop  into  it. 

The  ducklings,  unlike  those  of  heavier 
breeds,  hatch  easily,  provided  the  parent 
stock  is  healthy.  As  it  is  only  very  rarely 
that  a  Runner  will  set,  the  eggs  must  be 
put  in  an  incubator,  or  under  a  hen.  A 
good-sized  hen  can  cover  eleven  of  them 
comfortably.     The  period  of  incubation 


is  usually  twenty-eight  days,  sometimes  a 
day  or  two  longer  in  the  early  part  of  the 
season.  The  ducklings  are  fascinating 
little  creatures,  that  come  into  the  world 
with  an  apparent  determination  to  face 
its  trials  in  a  sprightly  manner. 

The   Care    of   Ducklings 

Their  first  ration,  which  should  not  be 
fed  before  they  are  twenty-four  hours 
old,  may  consist  of  moistened  cornmeal 
and  wheat  bran,  mixed  with  a  little 
sharp  sand  or  fine  Heneeta.  The  grit 
must  not  be  omitted,  as  digestion  cannot 
proceed  without  it.  The  two  grains 
mentioned  form,  with  low-grade  flour, 
the  basis  of  the  ration  which  most  grow- 
ers use,  from  the  beginning  to  the  end. 
Other  ingredients  are  animal  matter, 
usually  in  the  form  of  commercial  beef 
scrap,  and  green  food.  The  proportions 
are  varied  in  accordance  with  the  age  of 
the  bird  and  its  condition.  Cornmeal  is 
rich  in  carbohydrates,  and  is  therefore 
fattening,  while  bran  contains  more  pro- 
tein. Meat  of  some  kind  is  necessary, 
but  too  free  a  use  of  it  makes  trouble. 
Green  food  affects  the  bowels  and  must 
be  fed  sparingly  at  first;  many  withhold 
it  entirely  during  the  first  week. 

My  experience  has  been  that  after 
about  six  weeks,  when  the  small  amount 
of  intelligence  to  which  the  duck  falls 
heir  commences  to  make  itself  felt,  the 
ducklings  may  with  advantage  be  given 
considerable  liberty  and  allowed  to  select 
their  green  food  and  pick  up  such  bugs, 
worms,  and  beetles  as  they  happen  to 
find.  Until  they  are  half  grown,  how- 
ever, they  require  careful  watching;  long 
exposure  to  a  hot  sun  soon  exhausts 
them. 

Half  grown  birds  can  look  out  for 
themselves  pretty  well.  Their  ration  may 
safely  be  altered  if  a  change  seems  eco- 
nomical, but  when  the  ducks  have  ma- 
tured and  have  started  to  lay,  beware 
of  shifting  their  diet!  The  laying  duck, 
unlike  the  hen,  wants  no  variety,  but  a 
steady  balanced  ration.  Runners  begin 
to  turn  out  eggs,  ordinarily,  when  they 
are  about  six  months  old.  Some  start  at 
five  and  a  half  months,  and  there  have 
been  ducks  which,  according  to  published 
statements,   laid   still  earlier   by  several 
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weeks.  Though  these  latter  records  of 
quick  maturity  are  very  likely  authentic, 
they  should  not  be  understood  as  indicat- 
ing that  the  average  Runner  is  an  extra- 
ordinarily early  layer;  as  aforesaid,  six 
months  is  the  age  at  which  production 
may  reasonably  be  expected  to  begin. 

The  laying  is  done  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, and  the  flock  must  be  kept  housed 
until  the  day's  eggs  have  been  dropped ; 
a  duck  scatters  her  bounty  promiscuously 
— wherever  she  happens  to  be  when  the 
impulse  comes,  there  she  lays..  An  ac- 
quaintance of  mine  neglected  to  keep  the 
house  closed  and  wondered  why  no  eggs 
appeared.  The  birds  had  access  to  water ; 
and  when  in  the  course  of  the  season  the 
pond  was  drained,  the  bottom  was  found 
to  be  liberally  egg-strewn. 

As  to  the  number  of  eggs:  a  prolific 
layer,  for  a  duck,  the  Runner  is ;  an  egg- 
machine,  in  the  sense  of  a  daily  layer,  it  is 
not.  It  is  doing  very  well  if  it  lays  a  hun- 
dred and  thirty  eggs  in  a  year,  and  I 
doubt  whether  the  average  flock  main- 
tains so  high  an  average.  The  breed  has 
produced  phenomenal  layers,  just  as  it 
has  produced  layers  that  have  begun  very 
early,  but  the  prediction,  made  by  en- 
thusiastic writers,  that  ultimately  it  will 
become  a  three-hundred-egg  breed,  seems 
to  me  to  be  sheer  nonsense.  To  predict 
that  because  Rhode  Island  Red  pullets 
have  been  known  to  lay  twice  a  day,  the 
Red  of  the  future  will  lay  six  hundred 
eggs  per  year,  would  be  only  a  little  less 
logical. 

Even  when  comparatively  light  and 
active,  ducks  are  not  built  for  laying. 
The  development  of  egg-production  out 
of  season  in  a  breed  of  them  is  sufficient- 
ly remarkable,  and  it  is  dangerous  to 
compare  them  with  hens.  The  person 
who  contemplates  selling  hens  and  buy- 
ing Runners,  for  the  sake  of  getting 
more  eggs  would  better  stand  pat.  When 
the  Runner  is  touted  as  a  competitor  of 
the  hen,  it  is  dragged  out  of  its  class.  It 
is  simply  the  best  layer  among  the  ducks. 

"Interesting"  seems  to  be  the  adjective 
that  is  most  often  applied  to  it.  A  lady 
who  stopped  to  "talk  chicken"  with  me 
the  other  day  characterized  her  Runners 
as  awfully  interesting.  They  laid  nicely, 
she  said,  and  were  almost  tame.     The 


only  trouble  was  that  she  found  some  dif- 
ficulty in  disposing  of  the  eggs.  There 
was  a  prejudice  against  duck  eggs,  she 
thought,  in  this  part  of  the  country 
(Connecticut). 

The  prejudice,  which  undoubtedly  ob- 
tains in  many  other  sections  as  well,  will 
probably  wear  off.  It  is  not  deeply  root- 
ed, as  is,  for  example,  the  prejudice 
against  bluish  skin  and  dark  legs  in  mar- 
ket poultry.  Nevertheless  it  exists,  and 
if  I  thought  of  raising  a  large  number  of 
Runners,  I  should  want  to  be  certain  of 
a  special  market  for  the  eggs  before  start- 
ing. I  should  also  want  to  make  sure 
that  I  could  dispose  readily  of  the  dressed 
carcasses,  for  it  is  as  a  market  bird  that 
the  Runner  is  weak.  It  is  small,  rather 
boney,  and  not  easily  fattened. 

The  quality  of  the  flesh  depends  some- 
what upon  the  kind  of  food  that  is  fed, 
the  handling,  and  the  condition  of  the 
quarters.  I  have  never  noticed  the 
"gamy"  flavor  mentioned  by  some  of  the 
experts,  and  know  of  no  reason  why  it 
should  be  present;  the  wild  blood  is  not 
strong.  The  nervous  temper,  sometimes 
attributed  to  the  presence  of  a  large  pro- 
portion of  wild  blood,  is  in  reality  mere- 
ly a  natural  accompaniment  of  the  light 
and  active  make-up. 

Neither  a  possible  difficulty  in  selling 
the  eggs,  nor  the  small  size,  is  a  serious 
drawback  from  the  viewpoint  of  the  per- 
son who  wishes  to  keep  only  a  small 
flock.  The  eggs  are  consumed  at  home, 
and  a  pound  or  two,  one  way  or  the 
other,  is  not  a  matter  of  great  importance 
when  a  bird  is  served  on  the  family  table. 
The  Runner's  vitality,  and  the  ease  with 
which  the  flock  can  be  perpetuated,  are 
distinct  advantages.  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  the  breed  is  on  the  whole  the 
best  one,  for  the  small  grower,  in  a  cli- 
mate that  is  not  too  severe.  It  suffers  in 
extremely  cold  weather,  and  the  laying, 
which  makes  it  profitable,  drops  off. 

Prices  at  present  are  not  high,  except 
for  stock  of  the  White  variety.  A  fair 
trio  of  Fawn-and-White  or  Penciled 
Runners  can  be  bought  for  seven  dollars, 
and  eggs  for  two  or  three  dollars  per  set- 
ting. A  modest  investment  can  scarcely 
fail  to  prove  worth  while,  if  the  buyer 
is  at  all  interested  in  ducks. 


FIELD  WORK  AT  CLAY  BIRDS 

By   EDWARD  C.  GROSSMAN 

How  to  Give  the  J  raps  hooting  Game  a  New  Flavor  of  Variety 

and  Excitement 


==^  HEY  stood  in  a  row  in 
the  ploughed  ground  of 
the  field,  five  of  them, 
with  regular  three-yard 
intervals  between.  Be- 
fore them  the  green  hill 
rose  abruptly  from  the  level  ground,  its 
top  out  of  sight  behind  the  curve  of  its 
contour.  It  was  an  innocent-appearing 
hill,  rather  steep,  well  brushed,  and  dot- 
ted here  and  there  with  little  green  trees. 
Neither  the  brush  nor  the  little  green 
trees  seemed  to  offer  anything  to  justify 
the  interest  the  five  shot- 
gun-equipped ones  seemed 
to  take  in  it. 

The  man  to  the  left,  a 
tall,  rangy  -  built  fellow, 
pitched  his  gun,  a  little 
twenty-gauge,  to  his  shoul- 
der. From  the  top  of  one 
of  the  little  green  trees, 
sixty  feet  up  the  hillside, 
there  sped  a  small,  black 
disc.  Straight  out  over  the 
field  it  shot,  then  came 
curving  swiftly  down,  di- 
rectly toward  the  tall  man 
with  the  twenty-gauge. 

The  little  gun  cracked, 
with  the  sharp  crack  of 
shotgun  nitro,  and  in  place 
of  the  black  disc  there  hung 
for  a  second  a  black  puff 
of  powder.  Little  frag- 
ments of  something  came 
spluttering  to  the  ground, 
kicking  up  evanescent  dust 
puffs  to  show  where  they 
struck. 

Hardly  had  the  pieces 
ceased  their  "put-put-put" 
into  the  dust  before  another 
of    the    mysterious    saucer- 


like things  came  shooting  out  of  the  top 
of  the  little  tree,  for  all  the  world  as  if  it 
had  been  roosting  there  and  had  been 
suddenly  frightened  out  into  swift  flight. 
The  twelve  of  the  second  man  fol- 
lowed the  saucer  as  its  angle  swiftly 
changed,  but  the  gun  was  too  slow.  The 
gun. apparently  was  innocent  of  shot,  so 
far  as  the  disc  was  concerned.  A  second 
later  it  hissed  past  the  suddenly  ducked 
head  of  the  man  who  missed  it  and  half 
buried  itself  into  the  soft  ground  behind 
him,  while  he  yanked  open  an  inoffen- 
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sive  gun  and  swore  to  himself,  as  is  cus- 
tomary, about  the  load  that  had  missed 
the  bird. 

The  third  saucer  hardly  escaped  from 
the  branches  of  the  tree  when  it  new  into 
a  dozen  pieces  before  the  invisible  shot 
of  the  quick  marksman  below. 

All  shooting  grounds  cannot  be  blessed 
with  steep  hills  on  which  can  be  installed 
a  seven-dollar  blue  rock  trap  and  various 
barrels  of  blue  rocks.  More's  the  pity! 
Regulation  sixteen-yard  rise  becomes 
possessed  of  the  excitement  and  fascina- 
tion of  an  embroidering  contest  after 
one  has  stood  snuffing  out  bird  after 
bird  that  comes  curving  out  of  a  hidden 
trap  far  up  a  hill — just  as  a  duck  comes 
down  to  your  decoys  when  he  is  fully 
persuaded  that  no  danger  and  a  warm 
welcome  await  him  below. 

The  curse  of  those  in  charge  of  shoots, 
riflewise  and  of  the  shotgun  variety, 
seems  to  be  lack  of  imagination,  lack  of 
initiative — an  absolute  unwillingness  to 
use  the  brains  with  which  nature  was 


THE  MEN  HAVEN  T  IT  ALL  TO  THEMSELVES 


supposed  to  provide  them,  to  the  end 
that  they  make  their  shoots  still  more 
interesting  and  means  to  the  end  that  the 
clubmen  perfect  themselves  for  actual 
work  on  game. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  criticise  the  regu- 
lation trap  game.  There  be  those  who 
would  arise  in  angry  inquiry  as  to  what 
particular  Grand  American  Handicap 
I  had  won  and  whether  it  would  not  be 
meet  for  me  to  win  at  least  one  before 
attacking  the  game. 

I  merely  desire  to  whisper  that  while 
it  is  lese  majeste  to  say  anything  derog- 
atory of  the  good,  old,  respectable  six- 
teen-yard interstate  rules  game,  yet  I 
and  others  have  got  still  more  fun  by 
playing  that  the  clays  were  not  targets 
to  be  broken  in  a  fixed  and  more  or  less 
tiresome  manner,  but  birds — ducks  and 
wild  geese  and  quail — to  be  shot  in  vari- 
ous unorthodox  ways. 

The  range  of  the  Los  Angeles  Rifle 
and   Revolver  Club,   on  which   our  de- 
parture from  the  true  faith  became  pos- 
sible, is  in  a  mountain  can- 
yon with  steep  hills  border- 
ing it. 

One  of  us,  who  played  at 
the  trap  game  to  the  extent 
of  spoiling  good  shotgun 
shells  but  few  clays,  was  so 
unorthodox  as  to  pay  atten- 
tion to  what  the  foreign 
sportsmen  were  doing. 
Tower  shooting  and  the 
possibilities  which  it  sug- 
g  e  s  t  e  d  became  mentally 
coupled  up  in  a  train  of 
thought  with  those  steep 
hills,  the  safety  they  offered 
from  danger  to  other  people 
and  the  memory  of  the  way 
in  which  various  sprigs  and 
wigeon  and  teal  came  hiss- 
ing down  to  the  decoys 
in  the  quiet  water  before 
one. 

Out  at  the  range  we  had 
in  years  gone  by  cut  out 
and  leveled  a  ten  -  foot 
square  in  the  side  of  a 
steep  hill  fifty  feet  or  more 
above  the  level  of  the  field, 
intended  for  use  as  a  firing 
point  but  abandoned. 


SHOOTING    SURPRISE    DUCKS    THROWN    FROM   A  TRAP  ON  THE  HILLSIDE  DIRECTLY 

BEHIND  SHOOTERS 


On  this  we  installed  our  trap,  bolted 
down  to  a  piece  of  two-by-twelve-inch 
board,  five  feet  long,  holding  it  steady 
against  the  pressure  of  setting  it,  but  not 
so  heavy  as  to  forbid  its  being  easily 
carried  by  one  man. 

Expert  traps  of  this  sort  are  very 
slow  to  operate  unless  you  can  find  the 
jewel  we  secured,  a  man  who  worked 
during  the  week  as  a  lather  and  shingler 
and  who  had  the  quickness  and  dexterity 
of  hand  necessary  to  make  one  of  these 
traps  excite  itself  into  a  frenzy. 

Nearly  on  a  level  with  the  niche  in 
the  hill  and  with  its  top  boughs  just 
clearing  the  flight  of  the  horizontal  bird 
is  a  small,  green  tree  hiding  the  trap  and 
trapper  from  the  sight  of  those  below. 
This  is  the  machinery  of  the  "birds." 
Below,  the  shooters  have  many  and 
varied  choices  of  positions  and   flights. 

The  hill  lies  toward  the  west  of  the 
level  ground  of  the  range  and  therefore 
facing  it  in  the  later  afternoon  puts  the 
rays  of  the  sun  into  the  eyes  of  the  gun- 
ners. Therefore  in  the  late  afternoon 
we  shoot  surprise  ducks,  the  shooters  at 


the  foot  of  the  hill  with  their  backs  to 
the  trap  above  them. 

When  the  man  on  the  left  starts  the 
ball,  the  birds  come  overhead  just  as 
fast  as  the  swift  trapper  can  set  and 
spring  the  trap.  No  word  of  "pull"  or 
other  command  is  given. 

The  shooter  stands  peering  up  into  the 
air  over  his  head  as  far  back  as  his  neck 
will  allow  him  to  gaze,  his  gun  at  the 
shoulder — at  the  present  state  of  the 
game.  The  sole  warning  of  the  coming 
of  the  bird  from  the  hill  behind  him  is 
the  peculiar  whirring  hiss  of  the  travel- 
ing saucer.  If  he  is  quick  to  catch  the 
speeding  saucer  that  darts  into  sight  di- 
rectly over  him  he  can  break  it  within 
twenty  yards,  while  it  is  nearly  over  his 
head. 

From  above  with  the  trapper  the  clays 
seem  to  shoot  straight  out  for  a  dis- 
tance, thirty  yards  or  more,  then  to 
drop  from  their  horizontal  line  with  the 
swiftness  of  a  stone.  From  below,  sixty 
feet  below  the  flight,  the  appearance  is 
nearly  the  same.  If  the  first  swing  of 
the  gun  fails  to  get  the  bird,  or  if  the 
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eye  is  slow  in  picking  it  up  against  the 
sky,  the  shot  is  changed  from  a  chance 
at  a  saucer  hissing  in  apparently  a 
straight  line  overhead  like  a  passing 
duck  into  that  at  one  dropping  swiftly 
toward  the  ground — which  no  lead 
seems  able  to  break  consistently.  To 
this  is  added  the  complication  of  a  bird 
dropping  with  a  sliding,  sideways  mo- 
tion and  requiring  a  little  lead. 

Here  the  successful  ones  get  the  gun 
on  the  bird  at  the  earliest  possible  mo- 
ment, none  too  soon  at  that,  swing  the 
muzzle  swiftly  ahead  until  they  have 
passed  the  clay,  and  then  pull  with  the 
swing  still  doing  business.  Ten  straight 
is  the  record  thus  far. 

In  the  morning  are  the  incoming 
ducks  or  the  overhead  flight  that  you 
can  see  coming.  For  the  two  games  the 
shooters  change  their  stands,  closer  to 
the  hill  and  the  trap  for  the  overhead 
flight,  farther  out  for  the  downward 
curving  incomers.  The  overhead  birds 
pass  the  shooters — if  they  are  not  hit — 
in  about  twenty-five  yards  of  their  flight 
from  the  trap. 

Fascinating — an  hour  at  this  will  blot 


out  of  your  mind  all  the  memories 
of  the  cut-and-dried  right  quarterer, 
straightaway  and  left  quarterer  at  16 
yards  at  which  you  have  volleyed  so 
often.  It  is  even  faster  than  the  regula- 
tion game. 

The  birds  come,  when  the  right  trap- 
per is  on  the  job,  with  but  three  or  four 
seconds  between  them.  The  angles  of 
these  traps  vary  slightly  and  the  wind 
helps  out,  so  one  bird  will  come  dead 
on  for  you  when  it's  some  other  fellow's 
shot,  and  you  watch  it  with  delightful 
uncertainty  in  its  long  downward  curve, 
wondering  whether  it  will  fly  into  the 
dust  cloud  of  the  hard-hit  blue  rock  or 
whether  you  will  have  to  side-step  at  the 
last  moment  and  let  it  hiss  by  you.  And 
let  me  state,  parenthetically,  that  it  is 
not  good  policy  to  stop  them  with  your 
body.  They  break  easily,  but  they  are 
entirely  capable  of  bruising  if  they  hit 
flesh. 

For  the  spectator  the  game  is  much 
more  interesting  to  watch  than  the  ordi- 
nary form.  One  of  the  great  difficulties 
when  you  are  shooting  is  to  refrain  from 
such  interest  in  the  way  the  fellow  next 
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to  you  snuffed  out  a  bird 
that  seemingly  was  going  to 
hit  you,  that  you  forget 
your  own  turn  and  have  to 
yank  up  a  surprised  gun 
and  fire  at  a  bird  already 
half-way  down  its  curve 
when  you  come  to  life. 

These  are  the  modifica- 
tions of  the  blue  rock  game 
where  the  little  guns,  16s, 
20s  and  even  28s,  shine — 
nay,  fairly  scintillate.  The 
distances  are  never  great, 
the  birds  are  not  departing 
from  you  with  all  speed 
and  a  6-yard  start.  The 
thinner  pattern  of  the  small 
guns  is  for  once  not  a 
handicap  to  successful 
scores  on  the  clays.  Time 
and  again  the  small  twen- 
ties have  beaten  the  twelves. 
In  all  these  modifications, 
saving  only  the  surprise 
ducks,  the  birds  get  closer 
as  they  fly — fairly  come  to 
meet  the  pattern.  The  light- 
er guns  swing  faster  and 
when  they  connect  the  bird 
goes  to  the  four  winds  in  puffs  of  dust. 

Never  does  a  clay  pigeon  part  com- 
pany so  utterly  in  the  regulation  game 
as  some  of  these  incoming  birds  do. 

The  reason  is  simple.  The  fastest 
shot  at  the  sixteen-yard  rise  can  hardly 
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THE  GOOD  OLD  STANDBY 


break  his  birds  within  thirty  yards  of  the 
gun,  and  the  clay  is  taking  away  a  hun- 
dred foot-seconds  of  the  speed  of  the 
shot  by  traveling  swiftly  away  from  it 
with  nearly  one  hundred  foot-seconds' 
velocity  from  the  trap. 

The  angles  at  which  the 
"birds"  are  hit  sometimes 
produce  ungodly  results. 
Instead  of  receiving  the 
shot  pellets  as  the  birds  fly 
away  with  the  rim  and  part 
of  the  center  exposed  to  fire 
the  overhead  game  makes 
the  whole  lower  side  of  the 
disc  the  target. 

One  earnest  young  man 
experimenting  with  number 
four  shot  in  a  twenty- 
gauge,  apparently  thinking 
that  he  would  be  consistent 
with  his  ducks  even  to  the 
shot  used,  hit  an  overhead 
bird  with  apparently  a 
single  pellet  and  drove  out 
the    entire    center    of    the 
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clay,  while  the  remainder,  whole  and 
hearty,  sped  on  in  regulation  style.  Then 
a  hard-hearted  referee  called  the  bird  lost 
merely  to  enjoy  the  frenzied  yells  of  the 
peeved  man  with  the  four-shot. 

In  cold  figures  (in  case  you  are  inter- 
ested) the  shooters  stand  about  fifteen 
yards  in  front  of  the  trap  when  shooting 
surprise  ducks.  Of  course  they  are  also 
sixty  feet  below  the  point  where  the  bird 
takes  flight.  For  the  overhead  flight, 
facing  the  trap,  the  twenty-five-yard 
mark  is  about  right. 

For  incomers  to  alight  close  to  you, 
the  line  should  be  about  fifty  yards  out, 
to  be  determined  by  throwing  a  few  birds 
and  noting  their  point  of  strike  on  the 
ground.  To  obtain  the  best  results  the 
bird  should  strike  a  few  yards  behind  the 
shooters. 

To  break  the  surprise  ducks,  if  they 
are  caught  nearly  overhead,  a  fast  swing 
with  the  trigger  pulled  as  the  muzzles 
pass  the  bird  is  sufficient.  But  if  the 
bird  gets  to  the  point  where  it  seems  to 
be  falling  out  of  the  sixteenth-story  win- 
dow of  some  skyscraper,  then  you've  got 
to  swing  that  gun  down  until  it's  six  feet 
below  the  clay  if  you  want  to  connect. 
The  overheads  seem  to  require  merely  a 
quick  swing  of  the  muzzles  ahead  of  the 
bird,  the  trigger  being  pulled  just  as  the 
muzzles  cover  it. 

The  incomer  is  the  most  deceiving  of 
all  at  first,  then  the  easiest.  I  know 
a  fellow — know  him  better  than  any- 
body does — who,  at  this  game,  missed 
ten  straight  and  might  have  missed  a 
hundred  but  for  the  hint  one  of  his  com- 
panions dropped.  The  trouble  lay  in 
leading  the  bird  —  then  leading  it  still 
farther  when  misses  became  chronic.  To 
break  it,  you  merely  hold  right  on,  but 
it  seems  to  need  the  lead  of  a  sixty-mile- 
an-hour  crossing  mallard. 

If  you  want  to  make  things  harder 
have  the  gang  face  a  line  parallel  with 
the  bird's  overhead  flight,  and  then  shoot 
at  the  birds  passing  and  descending  and 
higher  than  the  shooter,  all  in  one.  For 
this,  have  the  birds  thrown  so  they  pass 
twenty  yards  or  more  across  the  front  of 
the  line  of  shooters.  Here  things  are 
complicated  by  an  allowance  being  neces- 
sary for  lead,  and  for  drop. 

This  is  all  duck-shooting  practice.     If 


you  want  to  take  a  fall  out  of  the  quail 
hunter,  put  the  trap  down  in  the  regu- 
lation house  you  should  build  for  this 
game  and  for  the  sixteen-yard  rise  ac- 
cording to  trapshooters'  Hoyle.  Tell  the 
trapper  what  he's  to  do  and  then  start 
Mr.  Quailshooter  at  the  sixteen-yard 
mark  telling  him  to  walk  toward  the 
traphouse  with  his  gun  at  the  ready,  and 
to  look  out  for  squalls. 

The  trapper  will  spring  the  trap  at 
varying  intervals  along  the  promenade  of 
the  quail  man — always  without  warning. 
Chances  are  if  you  use  soft  ground  for 
the  birds  to  fall  upon  or  spread  plenty  of 
straw,  it  will  be  a  cheap  game  for  the 
club.. 

As  an  average  thing  the  bird  will  be 
twenty-five  yards  from  the  traphouse, 
while  the  shooter  may  be  from  sixteen 
to  one  yard  back  of  it  when  the  gun 
goes  off.  He  must  stop,  plant  his  feet, 
throw  up  the  gun  and  get  on  the  bird. 
The  great  trouble  is  that  the  blue  rock 
travels  the  first  half  of  its  journey  in  just 
under  a  second,  according  to  my  stop- 
watch, while  it  takes  two  seconds  more 
finally  to  land  at  the  fifty-yard  mark. 
The  quail  man  has  to  do  his  fumbling 
about  with  his  feet  and  his  gun  at  the 
time  when  the  rock  is  feeling  just  the 
strongest,  and  it  gets  out  of  range  in  a 
way  most  shameful.  The  quail,  of 
course,  reverses  the  process;  its  flight  the 
second  twenty-five  yards  is  usually  faster 
than  the  first,  giving  the  hunter  some 
chance  to  connect  before  an  eight-bore 
becomes  necessary  to  do  business  with 
that  bird. 

We're  too  much  given  to  being  hide- 
bound in  our  sports.  Beating  the  other 
fellow,  or  his  record,  is  all  good  fun, 
but  it  can  be  carried  to  extremes.  A 
fairly  efficient  shot  at  the  regulation  trap 
game  has  learned  enough  for  that  style 
of  field  shooting,  and  while  he  will  be- 
come a  more  proficient  shotgun  man  by 
sticking  to  the  game  still  longer,  there 
comes  the  question  as  to  whether  he  can- 
not perfect  himself  for  actual  field  and 
blind  work  by  conditions  approximating 
more  closely  the  real  thing. 

If  you  can  muster  up  a  hill  and  a 
trap  and  some  shotgun  men  and  a  bar- 
rel of  blue  rocks,  try  the  mock  duck 
stunt. 
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=\  HE  Bull  Terrier  is  one 
of  the  older  of  our  terrier 
breeds,  quite  the  oldest 
of  any  of  the  "manufac- 
tured" varieties  of  whose 
origin  we  have  anything 
more  definite  than  a  suspicion,  supported 
by  guesses.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that 
he  chased  cats  down  the  back  alleys  of 
Babylon  or  Thebes,  or  even  hunted  rats 
in  the  sewers  of  Rome ;  but  as  terriers  go 
he  has  an  ancient,  authentic  history. 

Just  when  the  first  crosses  between  the 
Bulldog  and  various  terriers  were  made 
we  cannot  say,  but  it  was  probably  some- 
where around  1800.  One  would  be  in- 
deed bold  if  he  should  dare  say  that  no 
such  breeding  experiments  were  made  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  but  it  is  reason- 
ably certain  that  if  any  such  cross-mat- 
ings  were  done,  they  had  no  lasting  ef- 
fect. The  cross-bred  Bull  Terrier  dog 
first  began  to  attract  attention  about 
1810,  and  we  know  that  he  was  not  long 
making  friends.  Even  dating  his  be- 
ginning at  1810,  he  is  three  times  as  old 
as  our  popular  American  product,  the 
Boston  Terrier,  and  twice  as  old  as 
Yorkshire's  now  famous  Airedale. 

The  earliest  crosses  were  made,  we 
are  informed,  between  the  Bulldog  and 
the  black-and-tan  Manchester  Terrier. 
This  is  apt  to  be  misleading  to  twentieth 
century  fanciers  who  forget  that  the  rep- 
resentatives of  these  breeds  used  in  those 
breeding  operations  were  vastly  different 
dogs  from  the  ones  we  know  to-day. 
The  Bulldog  of  then,  if  judged  by  the 
standard  of  now,  would  be  considered 
a  pretty  poor  beast.     He  was,  compared 


with  his  modern  prototype,  long  and  lank 
and  leggy.  He  was  light  in  bone  and 
long  in  back,  and,  while  his  shoulders 
were  loose,  still  he  had  nothing  like  the 
spread  in  front  we  see  now.  His  skull 
was  square,  and  he  was  undershot;  but 
his  head  was  very  much  more  like  that 
of  a  big,  bad-mouthed  Boston  than  the 
Bull  of  to-day.  In  the  matter  of  ears, 
too,  he  was  different,  these  being  often 
"button"  (like  a  Fox  or  Irish  Terrier's) 
instead  of  "rose"  (the  correct  Bulldog 
ear,  folding  over  and  out  so  as  to  show 
the  inside).  The  Black-and-Tan  Ter- 
rier has  also  changed  in  the  last  hundred 
years.  His  front  is  now  straighter,  his 
shoulders  more  sloping,  his  head  longer, 
his  eyes  smaller  and  darker  and  his  dis- 
tinctive coloring  more  pronounced.  It  is 
important  to  remember  these  things,  if 
we  are  to  form  a  good  mental  picture  of 
the  dog  produced  by  this  cross-breeding. 

The  dog  so  produced  fairly  leaped  into 
popularity  with  certain  classes.  He  was 
"the  gamest  thing  on  four  legs"  and 
proved  to  be  without  a  rival  in  fighting 
and  similar  sports.  What  his  pet  quali- 
fications were  and  how  he  was  regarded 
has  been  very  graphically  set  forth  by 
Pierce  Egan,  a  sporting  authority  of 
those  days,  who  wrote  an  article  on  ter- 
riers for  the  "Annals  of  Sporting" 
(1822)  in  the  following  remarkable 
language : 

"We  are  not  aware  of  any  new  dub 
for  the  half-bred  Bulldog,  our  present 
theme,  or  any  substitute  as  yet  for  the 
term  Bull  Terrier.  .  .  .  This  new 
breed  is  beyond  question  admirably  well, 
suited  for  the  purpose  of  companion  and 
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follower  to  the  swell  of  either  descrip- 
tion, whether  the  mounted  jockey  or 
one  walking.  .  .  .  To  return  to 
elenchi,  or,  rather,  the  Bull  Terrier,  he 
is  a  more  sprightly  and  showy  animal 
than  either  of  the  individuals  from  which 
he  was  bred,  and  equally  apt  for,  and 
much  more   active   in   any  kind   of   mis- 


Three  Weeks  Old 

chief,  as  has  been  well  expressed  before. 
The  true  Bulldog  is  but  a  dull  compan- 
ion and  the  Terrier  does  not  flash  much 
size,  nor  is  sufficiently  smart  and  cock- 
ing. The  modern  mixed  dog  includes 
all  these  qualities  and  is  of  a  pleasant, 
airy  temper,  without  losing  any  of  the 
fierceness,  when  needed,  of  his  ancestors. 
His  colors,  too,  are  gay  and  sightly. 
.  We  have  been,  however,  per- 
forming a  work  of  supererogation,  not 
at  all  necessary  to  our  sporting  salvation 
or  flash  repute,  in  varnishing  this  new 
dog,  which  has  become  so  truly  the  go 
that  no  rum  Kiddy  or  man  of  cash, 
from  Tothill  Street  in  the  West  to 
Northeastern  Holloway,  far  less  any 
swell  rising  sixteen,  with  black,  purple, 
or  green  Indiaman  round  his  squeeze, 
the  corner  of  his  variegated  dab  hanging 
from  his  pocket,  and  his  pantaloons  well 
creased  and  puckered,  but  must  have 
a  tike  of  the  new  cut  at  the  heels  of  him- 
self or  prad." 

Mr.  Egan's  "flash  repute,"  I  might 
add,  was  considerable,  and  he  certainly 
wielded  a  facile  pen,  but  he  was  an  au- 
thority on  things  sporting,  and  he  prob- 
ably knew  what  he  was  writing  about. 

Five  years  after  this  was  printed  there 
appeared  another  description  which,  if 
less  picturesque,  is  more  informative  and 
enables  us  to  have  a  fairly  definite  ideal 
of  the  looks  of  the  early  Bull  Terriers. 
In  his  "Anecdotes  of  Dogs"  (1829), 
Captain  Brown  devotes  a  whole  chapter 


to  the  breed.  After  telling  of  the  cross- 
ing of  Bull  and  Terrier  blood  and  relat- 
ing some  stories  illustrating  the  new 
dog's  gameness  and  intelligence,  he  de- 
scribes him:  "He  has  rather  a  large, 
square  head,  short  neck,  deep  chest  and 
very  strong  legs.  He  possesses  great 
strength  of  jaw  and  draws  a  badger  with 
much  ease.  He  is  of  all 
colors,  most  often  white 
with  large  brown  or  black 
patches  on  parts  of  his 
bodv.  His  hair  is  short 
and  stiff." 

This  Bull  and  Terrier 
dog  made  quite  a  stir.  He 
has  all  those  advantages  of 
size,  good  looks,  lively  dis- 
position and  utter  game- 
ness which  Egan  so  vividly 
set  forth.  These  dogs  were  universally 
used  in  the  then  popular  sports  of  bull- 
baiting,  badger  drawing,  killing  rats 
against  time,  and  fighting  for  cash  prizes. 
Professional  sports  all  owned  Bull  Ter- 
riers, young  bloods  considered  it  the 
very  correct  thing  to  do  so,  and  any 
sportingly  inclined  undergraduate  at  the 
University  would  sooner  flunk  finals 
than  be  without  one.  It  is  the  memory 
of  these  days  that  has  clung  to  the  dog 
and  is  responsible  for  his  bad  name. 

There  was,  however,  another  and  a 
more  direct  result  of  this  popularity.  It 
led  to  a  series  of  breeding  experiments 
with  the  avowed  object  of  making  im- 
provements in  the  dog.  Possibly,  as  Mr. 
Robert  de  Fonblanque  has  suggested,  the 
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early  breeders  wanted  more  size,  or  pos- 
sibly they  were  after  more  weight  in  the 
same  size.  At  any  rate,  we  have  records 
— some  authentic,  others  mere  hearsay — 
of  various  crosses. 

To  the  original  dog,  as  described  by 
Captain  Brown,  were  added  at  different 
times  and  by  different  men,  Mastiff, 
Great  Dane,  Whippet  and  Greyhound. 
The  Pointer  was  also  probably  used,  else 
how  can  we  account  for  the  straight  tail 
and  somewhat  remarkable  pointing  habit 
that  crops  out  every  now  and  then  ? 

As  one  can  guess  without  taxing  his 
imagination  heavily,  the  Bull  Terriers 
of  these  days  were  not  very  stable  arti- 
cles. They  were  all  sizes,  all  shapes,  all 
colors.  About  1860,  however,  they  be- 
gan gradually  to  settle  down  and  to  as- 
sume a  set  and  definite  type.  Birming- 
ham, and  especially  the  Hinks  kennels 
in  that  city,  became  the  fountainhead  of 
the  breed,  and  there  the  clean-cut, 
wedge-skulled,  white-coated  show  dog 
was  perfected. 

There  are  other  breeds  of  dogs  that 
owe  much  to  one  man,  but  there  is  none 
who  has  such  a  debt  as  the  Bull  Terrier 
owes  to  James  Hinks.  Several  men  have 
written  their  names  indelibly  in  the  an- 
nals of  their  favorite  breeds — as  H.  J. 
Ludlow  in  Scottish  Terriers  and  "Billy" 
Graham  in  Irish  Terriers,  to  take  famil- 
iar examples  from  kindred  varieties- — 
but  no  one  ever  made  such  a  marked 
and  lasting  impression  as  did  James 
Hinks  in  Bull  Terriers.  He  found  them 
square-headed,  heavy  in  shoulder,  cloddy 


in  outline,  with  any  old  kind  of  a  tail 
and  marked  with  splashes  of  all  sizes 
and  colors.  He  made  them  the  dog  we 
know:  clean-limbed,  lithe,  with  a  dis- 
tinctive wedge-shaped  head,  almond 
eyes   and   spotless,    white  coat. 

Just  how  this  great  transformation 
was  accomplished  we  do  not  positively 
know.      Hinks'   kennels   were  the   home 
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Eight  Months  Old — Ready  for  Cropping. 

of  numerous  white  English  Terriers — 
a  white-coated  dog  similar  to  the  Man- 
chester Terrier,  now  practically  extinct 
— and  it  is  the  very  natural  supposition 
that  they  were  employed  in  the  breed- 
ing. Whippets  and  Greyhounds  are 
generally  supposed  to  have  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  changing  the  thick-set, 
cloddy  dog  into  an  active,  graceful  one. 
Whatever  materials  were  at  his  com- 
mand, Hinks  could  never  have  done  what 
we  know  he  accomplished  had  he  not 
been  a  genius  at  dog  breeding,  and  his 
ideals  and  selection  must  have  been  the 
factors  of  prime  importance. 

The  Leeds  Dog  Show  (1861)  was  the 
first  exhibition  to  recognize  the  Bull 
Terriers  to  the  extent  of  giving  them  a 
class  all  to  themselves.  Two  entries, 
Violet  I  and  Jess,  were  made,  both  the 
property  of  a  Mr.  T.  Hustwick.  Man- 
chester, the  same  year,  followed  this  ex- 
ample, but  strange  as  it  seems  to  us  the 
catalogue  does  not  record  the  names  of 
the  dogs. 

Two  years  later,  in  I860,  a  show  was 
held  in  Asburton  Hall,  Cremorne,  that 
marks  an  important  stage  in  the  chroni- 
cle of  the  Bull  Terrier.  Not  only  was 
this  the  first  London  show  to  recognize 
the  breed  by  giving  it  a  separate  classifi- 
cation, but  it  was  also  the  first  show  at 
which  the  Hinks  family  appear  as  exhib- 
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itors.  This  first  London  show  is  a  mile- 
stone on  the  road  of  Bull  Terrier  prog- 
ress, but  next  year  the  breed  erected  a 
regular  monument,  for  in  1864  the 
great  Madman,  bred  and  shown  by 
Hinks,  made  his  debut.  He  was  the 
first  great  show  dog  of  the  breed,  and  he 
proved  to  be  as  great,  if  not  greater,  as 
a  sire.  Madman  is  even  now  a  name  to 
conjure  with  in  Bull  Terrier  circles — 
and  in  the  sixties  it  was  truly  juggled 
with,  for  scores  of  dogs  were  called 
Madman  in  imitation  of  the  Hinks'  orig- 
inal. Stud  records  and  pedigrees  were 
not  held  so  sacred  by  those  early  fan- 
ciers, and  they  made  matters  worse  by 
their  lack  of  imagination  in  finding  orig- 
inal names  for  their  dogs.  Early  show 
reports  and  pedigrees  are  full  of  Mad- 
men, Grips,  Dicks,  Pusses,  Nells  and 
Roses — half  a  dozen  names  that  did  duty 
for  most  of  the  dogs  and  bitches  of  this 
time.      This    scarcity    of    names    makes 
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Note   blocky  type   and   uncut   ears    of   the 
English  dog 

pedigree  tracing  very  uncertain,  and  a 
doubtful  pedigree  is  of  very  much  less 
use  than  one  that  is  left  frankly  blank. 
From  1875  to  1895  were  glorious 
times  for  the  Bull  Terrier  in  England. 
They  gradually  overcame  their  unsavory 
reputation  and  boasted  friends  by  the 
score.  Then  along  came  the  law  which 
in  England  forbids  the  cropping  of  any 
dog's    ears.      This    changed    everything. 


Neither  the  fanciers  nor  the  public  have 
taken  to  the  uncropped  dog.  The  clever 
varmity  look  depends  largely  upon  a  well- 
cut  ear,  and  no  one  has  become  recon- 
ciled to  the  changed  expression. 

Slowly  but  surely  the  Bull  Terrier  is 
losing  ground  in  Britain,  and  it  seems 
to  be  only  a  question  of  time  when  they 
will  gradually  sink  into  complete  obliv- 
ion. Many  of  his  old  friends  have  stuck 
to  him  splendidly.  They  have  cour- 
ageously fought  the  losing  fight,  but 
there  are  pitifully  few  recruits  to  fill  the 
thinning  ranks. 

It  was  indeed  fortunate  for  the  "white 
'un"  that  he  had  made  so  many  good 
friends  in  the  United  States  and  Canada 
before  the  anti-cropping  edict  went  into 
effect  in  his  native  land.  Had  he  not 
obtained  a  firm  foothold  on  this  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  his  ultimate  fate  might 
have  been  that  of  the  historic  dodo.  As 
it  is  now,  he  has  merely  been  trans- 
planted. 

When  the  cropping  law  sounded  the 
breed's  death  knell  in  Great  Britain, 
we  had  enough  American  Bull  Terrier 
fanciers  with  enough  good  breeding  stock 
in  their  possession  to  keep  the  breed  go- 
ing. This  breeding  stock  was,  of  course, 
originally  English,  but  there  has  been 
but  a  trifling  number  of  importations  in 
the  past  decade,  and  our  present-day 
Bull  Terriers  are  American  bred  even 
to  the  third  and  fourth  generation.  Their 
back  blood,  however,  is  English;  and 
James  Hinks,  the  father,  and  Fred  Hinks, 
the  son,  made  Birmingham  the  center 
of  the  breed.  Other  famous  English 
fanciers  who  have  bred,  shown  and  ex- 
ported to  this  country  include  the  late 
Vero  Shaw,  author  of  "The  Book  of  the 
Dog,"  the  late  S.  E.  Shirley,  Mr.  Hard- 
ing Cox,  Mr.  E.  W.  Jacquet,  secretary 
of  the  Kennel  Club;  Mr.  Rawdon  B. 
Lee,  author  of  "British  Dogs";  Mr.  A. 
George,  and  Mr.  Chris.  Houlker,  known 
to  us  Americans  as  an  all-'round  terrier 
man.  Mr.  H.  E.  Monk's  Bloomsbury 
strain,  and  more  recently  Mr.  T.  Gan- 
naway's  Victor  Wilds  have  both  sup- 
plied our  importers  with  winners  and 
breeding  stock. 

To  turn  now  to  the  Bull  Terrier  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic — the  first  of  the 
breed  entered  at  one  of  our  shows  (there 
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were,  beyond  doubt,  some  unshown  in 
private  families  at  the  time)  were  Ch. 
Tarquin  and  his  son,  Superbus,  sent  to 
the  New  York  Show  of  1880  by  Sir 
William  Verner.  Among  our  early 
American  fanciers  were  Mr.  James  Mor- 
timer, now  our  most  popular  and  best- 
known  all-'round  judge,  and  Mr.  Frank 
F.  Dole,  of  New  Haven,  Conn.,  whose 
Edgewood  Kennels  have  been  a  sort  of 
American  replica  of  the  famous  Hinks 
establishment  in  England.  The  first 
very  well  known  dog  owned  by  Mr. 
Dole  was  Count,  whom  he  imported  in 
1  886.  Some  of  this  fancier's  other  early 
winners  were  White  Violet  and  Maggie 
May,  followed  by  Starlight,  a  classic 
show  bitch  and  granddam  of  the  first 
American-bred  flyer,  Young  Marquis. 

About  1890  the  breed  began  to  take 
hold  in  real  seriousness  and  a  boom  fol- 
lowed the  importation  of  Grand  Duke 
by  the  Messrs.  Livingston,  of  New  York 
City.  This  dog  was  a  son  of  Hinks' 
great  stud  dog,  Old  Dutch,  a  solid-built 
terrier,  who,  though  he  was  never 
shown  because  of  a  faulty  front,  still 
was  blessed  with  a  marvelous  head  and 
became  a  real  "Pillar  of  the  Stud  Book." 
Mr.  W.  F.  Hobbie  used  to  account  for 
his  share  of  blue  ribbons  with  his  Spot- 
less Prince  and  Enterprise.  Out  in 
Pittsburgh,  Mr.  John  Moorehead 
owned  Streatham  Monarch,  whom  he 
bought  from  Mr.  Harding  Cox,  and  the 
Retnor  Kennels  showed  Diamond  King, 
the  first  famous  son  of  that  famous  sire, 
Gully  the  Great,  to  be  imported. 

Gully  the  Great  himself  came  to 
America  in  1893.  Mr.  Dole  brought 
him  over  and  beat  his  own  importation 
with  a  home-bred  youngster,  Young 
Marquis,  mentioned  above.  The  inter- 
est in  the  breed  continued  to  increase 
and  the  breeders  and  exhibitors  were 
joined  by  such  good  fanciers  as  Mr.  F. 
H.  Church  with  Little  Flyer;  Mr. 
James  Conway,  who  showed  Modesty, 
Southboro  Lady  and  Dick  Burge;  the 
late  Frank  Croker,  who  had  two  good 
ones  in  Fire  Chief  and  Yorkville  Belle, 
and  Dr.  Rush  Huidekoper,  owner  of 
that  sterling  son  of  Gully's,  Cardona. 
Woodcote  Wonder,  imported  by  Dole, 
was  an  important  factor  in  these  days. 
He    went    way   out    to    California,    but 


eventually  came  East  again  into  the  pos- 
session of  the  Bonneybred  Kennels,  of 
Brooklyn.  Out  in  the  Middle  West, 
Bobby  Buster,  owned  by  Mr.  Dwighl 
Godard,  of  Aurora,  111.,  did  wonders  for 
the  breed.  This  good  fancier  also 
owned  the  lovely  bitch,  Lady  Fleetwood, 
and  made  a  great  name  for  himself  for 
the    good    dogs    bred    in    his    kennels. 


ft 


FRANK     E.     WATKINS      WIL" 
LIAMETTE   BRILLIANT 

Has    defeated    every    dog    but 
one     shown     against     him     on 
the  Pacific  Coast 

Princeton  Monarch,  the  prized  property 
of  Messrs.  W.  and  L.  Gartner,  was  an- 
other hero  whose  illustrious  name  should 
be  recorded. 

Of  late  years  we  have  not  heard  so 
much  of  the  Bull  Terrier.  He  seemed 
to  be  somewhat  eclipsed  by  newer  breeds, 
and  some  squabbles  among  his  friends 
kept  them  from  doing  by  the  "white 
'un"  as  he  so  well  deserved  to  be  done 
by.  In  spite  of  this  many  new  and  good 
fanciers  were  recruited.  The  brothers 
Northridge,  in  Brooklyn,  with  their 
Norcss  Kennels,  the  home  of  the  present 
favorite,  Patrician ;  Mr.  Clair  Foster, 
who  had  Faultless  and  Ajax  of  the  Point, 
but  who  has  not  been  so  active  recently; 
Mr.  Isaac  H.  Clothier  and  Mr.  W. 
Freeland  Kendrick,  down  in  Philadel- 
phia; Mr.  J.  W.  Britton,  2d;  Mr.  James 
Parker,  the  Glenmere  Kennels,  and  Mr. 
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Mark  O'Rourke  are  all  twentieth  cen- 
tury fanciers.  Richard  Harding  Davis, 
the  author,  and  William  Faversham,  the 
actor,  were  formerly  Bull  Terrier  exhib- 
itors. The  former  owned  Edgewood 
Cold  Steel,  the  dog  who,  though  his 
pedigree  was  as  spotless  as  his  jacket, 
nevertheless  furnished  the  working 
model  for  his  owner's  capital  dog  story, 
"The  Bar  Sinister."  From  way  out  on 
the  Coast  came  a  native  product,  Edge- 
cote  Peer,  who  not  only  came  East  and 
downed  the  cracks,  but  who  had  a  num- 
ber of  sons  and  daughters  and  grand- 
sons and  granddaughters  who  have  raised 
the  standard  of  the  far  Western  Bull 
Terriers  very  materially.  Canada — es- 
pecially Ontario  and  Ottawa — has  al- 
ways had  its  quota  of  good  dogs  and  true 
fanciers,  Mr.  Walters  being  most  not- 
able as  a  breeder. 

While  the  Bull  Terrier  has  never  been 
one  of  our  boomingly  popular  breeds,  he 
has  plugged  steadily  along  in  a  way  that 
insures  success  in  the  long  run.  That 
success  seems  to  be  due  to  arrive  shortly, 
for  there  are  many  signs  of  an  increased 
interest  in  the  breed.  All  the  way  from 
Seattle  to  Maine  there  are  new  Bull 
Terrier  kennels  being  started,  and  be- 
cause the  breed's  growth  has  been  grad- 
ual it  will  be  lasting.  Hundreds  of 
smaller  fanciers  all  over  the  land  are 
breeding  good  Bull  Terriers.  Sales  are 
always  easily  made.  The  entries  at  the 
shows  continue  to  increase  in  number 
each  season. 

In  fact,  the  Bull  Terrier  is  a  much 
more  popular  dog  than  he  usually  gets 
credit  for  being.  He  is  a  dog  of  many 
mental  and  physical  attractions.  His  dis- 
position, despite  popular  belief  to  the 
contrary,  is  good.  His  looks  are  distinc- 
tive, without  being  freakish ;  and  his 
short  coat  is  an  asset,  for  Americans  do 


not  take  kindly  to  a  wire  dog.  The  dog 
has  a  bright  future,  and  if  only  some  of 
his  supporters  will  put  their  shoulders 
to  the  wheel  and  push  they  will  accom- 
plish much. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  good, 
blooded  stock  from  which  to  breed,  and 
our  entries,  on  the  whole,  are  as  much 
higher  in  quality  as  they  are  greater  in 
numbers  on  the  other  side.  No  visitor 
to  the  English  shows  and  kennels  can  fail 
to  mark  this,  but  he  must  also,  else  he 
is  most  unobservant,  see  that  we  are  de- 
veloping a  different  type.  Our  Bull 
Terriers  are  longer  in  head,  cleaner 
skulled  and  with  more  sloping  shoulders. 
The  English  dogs  are  more  cobby,  lower 
in  the  leg  and  closer  coupled.  More- 
over, their  tails  are  better  than  ours. 

It  is  a  question  of  fancy,  but  one  can- 
not but  hope  that  we  shall  return  to 
the  older  style  of  a  chunky  dog — not  a 
heavy  clout  of  a  dog,  but  a  solidly  put 
together  terrier.  There  is  not  much  to 
criticise  in  the  eyes  and  expression  of 
our  modern  dogs,  save  in  some  cases  the 
eye  is  too  light.  Feet  and  legs  are  also 
good,  but  sometimes  one  wishes  a  judge 
would  dock  more  severely  for  colored 
markings  and  bad  tails.  On  the  whole, 
though,  our  American-bred  Bull  Ter- 
riers are  something  for  any  of  us  to  take 
pride  in.  They  are  remarkably  even  in 
type  and  high  in  average  quality. 

The  future  rests  in  the  hollow  of  our 
hands,  for  the  breed  is  'way  down  in 
England  and  will  probably  never  come 
up  again.  The  good,  old  "white  'un"  is 
worthy  of  a  high  place  in  dogdom,  both 
because  of  his  ancient  and  honorable 
family  and  for  his  own  sake.  Let  us 
hope  that  his  sponsors  will  make  good 
every  opportunity  further  to  introduce 
him  in  the  best  society  that  his  circle  of 
friends  may  ever  widen. 


THO 
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ROM  the  starlit  gloom  of  the 
streets  they  came  almost  simul- 
taneously into  the  light,  beneath 
which  a  short  line  of 
sleepy  men  moved 
into  the  open  door  of 
the  government  land 
office.  The  old  wom- 
an came  from  the 
north ;  the  younger 
man  came  from  the 
south ;  and  the  older 
man  came  from  across 
the  street,  where  he 
had  just  tied  his  sad- 
dle horse.  At  the 
foot  of  the  line  the 
three  met.  The 
younger  man  stopped, 
assigning  first  place  to  the  woman,  with 
a  little  assured  motion  of  his  hand  and 
a  slight  swing  of  his  broad  shoulders. 
She  hesitated,  plucking  nervously  at  her 
close-drawn  shawl.  But  the  other  man 
pushed  between  them,  heedlessly  disar- 
ranged the  shawl  which  clung  to  the 
rough,  checked  cloth  of  his  mackinaw, 
and  stepped  close  to  the  last  man  in  line. 
The  younger  man  tilted  back  his  wide 
hat  and  smiled  quizzically  down  at  the 
worried  old  face  above  the  uncertain  re- 
adjusting hands  that  drew  the  shawl 
again  about  the  narrow  shoulders. 

"My,  my,"  he  said;  then  to  the  other 
man,  "Excuse  me,  friend,  but  will  you 
please  take  your  feet  off  my — my  nom 
de  plume?" 

The     man     jerked     about,     tobacco- 


stained  mouth  open  in  surprise,  glanced 
up  at  the  face  that  was  so  entirely  con- 
vincing, so  very  guileless,  good-natured 
and  frank;  looked  down  at  his  own 
heavy  boots ;  and  took  an  uncertain  step 
aside.  With  one  hand  the  younger  man 
transformed  this  step  into  a  good  stride, 
and  with  the  other  gently  forced  the 
woman  into  the  vacant  place.  After 
this  he  stepped  close  behind  her  and 
winked  with  perfect  good  humor  at  the 
displaced  man.  "Never  mind.  The 
lady  has  it." 

The  older  man  stood  with  thin,  mean 
face  wrinkling  in  anger  and  with  thin, 
stained  lips  muttering;  but  the  height 
and  weight  opposed  invited  no  more  vio- 
lent protest,  and  the  arrival  of  a  new 
group  of  land  seekers  made  him  hurry 
into  the  third  place  in  his  trio. 

"Now,"  said  the  young  man  in  the 
tone  he  had  used  before,  a  tone  that 
was  mellow  with  more  than  natural 
good  humor,  sliding  in  caressing  cadence 
over  every  word,  making  the  very  most 
of  even  the  trivial,  "now  we  know  each 
other — all  but  the  names.  Mine's  Billy 
MacManus,  and  this  is  Mrs. -?" 

"Martin,"  answered  the  woman,  let- 
ting go  of  the  shawl  with  one  hand  and 
straightening  her  small  bonnet,  upon 
which  the  jet  ornaments  of  a  bygone 
fashion  sparkled  and  quivered  in  the 
light. 

"Mrs.  Martin,"  went  on  MacManus, 
"and  Mrs.  Martin,  let  me  introduce  Mr. 
Augustus  Grabbenheimer."  He  winked 
again  at  the  scowling  face  behind  him. 
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This  brought  out  a  low,  thoroughly 
exasperated  growl.  "See  here,  pardner, 
my  name's  Dave  Bently,  and  if  you're 
really  lookin  for  trouble,  you  11  find  it 
plumb  quick." 

"Mrs.  Martin,  Mr.  Bently,"  con- 
tinued the  very  pleasant  voice. 

The  jet  bonnet  ducked  in  a  half  turn. 
Then  the  wearer  spoke,  looking  up  ap- 
pealingly  into  the  face  of  Billy  Mac- 
Manus,  where  the  smile  seemed  just 
ready  to  change  to  a  laugh. 

"You  kind  of  tell  me  what  to  do, 
won't  you?  I'm  just  all  flustered,  but 
I  want  to  do  everything  just  right,  so 
I'll  get  a  farm  in  the  drawin'.  I  just 
got  to  get  one." 

Now,  as  the  woman  spoke,  and  as 
her  face  was  turned  so  that  not  even 
the  meagre  shadow  of  the  bonnet  fell 
upon  it,  Billy  MacManus  saw  that  what 
might  have  been  comical  nervousness 
was  really  pathetic  distress.  He  an- 
swered promptly  in  a  voice  that  was  seri- 
ous and  thoroughly  honest. 

"Why,  of  course  I'll  help  you,  Mrs. 
Martin." 

"Now,  that's  real  good  of  a  boy  like 
you  to  help  a  poor  old  woman.  I  was 
real  scared  that  I  wouldn't  do  it  right. 
And  I  kind  of  felt  that  I  oughtn't  to 
leave  Pa  when  he  was  so  poorly.  But 
he's  resting  good  and  I  got  Ben  Jasper 
to  come  in  and  sleep  on  the  lounge  so 
Pa  could  call  him  if  he  wanted  to.  Poor 
Pa."  She  suddenly  daubed  at  her  eyes 
with  the  corner  of  her  shawl. 

"Is  he  very  sick?"  asked  Billy,  bend- 
ing closer  and  gently  pushing  her  to- 
ward the  door. 

"He's  been  in  bed  ever  since  they  took 
his  shop.  Maybe  I  oughtn't  to  have 
come,  but  I  just  knew  them  that  regis- 
tered first  had  the  best  chance  to  get 
land.  Everybody  tells  me  they  don't 
have  any  better  chance  than  the  people 
that  come  in  late,  but  I  know  they  do. 
I  couldn't  stand  it  no  longer  when  I 
knew  they'd  begun  at  twelve  to-night,  so 
I  got  Ben  Jasper  to  come  in,  and  I  went. 
We  just  got  to  have  a  farm." 

Twenty  minutes  later  Billy  Mac- 
Manus was  walking  home  with  Mrs. 
Martin  through  the  dim,  cool  streets 
of  the  little  mountain  city.  They  passed 
no  lighted  windows,  and  the  flickering 


arcs  at  the  street  corners  were  few; 
but  the  stars  were  big  and  low,  lighting 
not  only  the  deep  purple  of  the  sky, 
but  illumining  softly  and  silently  the 
broad  streets  and  generous  blocks  of 
the  sleeping  town,  and  harmonizing  oc- 
casional raw  cement  structures  with  the 
slouching  and  picturesque  houses  of  the 
old  days.  Billy  MacManus  studied 
those  stars. 

He  was  rubbing  together  in  his  pocket 
one  silver  dollar  and  two  ten  dollar 
gold  pieces,  mentally  dedicating  them  all 
to  Mrs.  Martin,  wishing  they  were 
more,  not  daring  to  give  even  that  sum 
outright.  They  were  silent  except  that 
Mrs.  Martin  now  and  then  caught  her 
breath  quickly.  Sometimes  she  put  a 
handkerchief  to  her  eyes.  When  Billy 
looked  down  at  the  forlorn  figure  his 
sight  was  dim  in  sympathy.  What 
chance  did  she  stand  of  a  lucky  drawing? 
How  could  she  prove  up  on  the  land  if 
she  did  get  it?  Granted  that  she  could, 
how  were  she  and  "Pa"  to  live  in  the 
meantime?  These  were  Billy's  thoughts. 
Mrs.  Martin  and  her  husband  were  al- 
most destitute.  Not  many  months  be- 
fore, they  had  come  hopefully  from  the 
East,  leaving  behind  them  many  troubles. 
The  old  man  had  set  up  a  little  shoe 
store  and  repair  shop  and  had  prospered. 
Recently  some  financial  trouble  had  taken 
everything,  and  the  shock  had  sickened 
him.  Tragedy  was  not  far  off  after  the 
poor,  brief  happiness. 

"If  I  could  just  earn  some  money, 
some  way,"  said  Mrs.  Martin,  quaver- 
ingly,  "  'bout  a  hundred  or  two  dollars, 
Pa  could  get  an  outfit  and  start  up  a 
shop  again." 

Billy  iingered  his  coins  in  silence. 
They  were  beyond  the  cement  buildings 
now.  They  passed  a  bare,  vacant  lot 
and  came  to  a  corner  where  one  of  the 
infrequent  arc  lamps  was  burning,  be- 
neath the  light  of  which  a  group  of  dark, 
old  houses  clustered,  with  little  regard 
for  the  precise  lines  of  the  new  cement 
walk.  The  two  turned  the  corner.  On 
the  outer  edge  of  the  sidewalk  stood  a 
small,  wedge  signboard.  At  sight  of  this 
Billy  stopped  and  stood  frowning.  In 
the  light,  two  notices  were  clear, 
chalked  in  white  upon  the  black  sur 
face  of  the  board : 


IF   YOU  RE   REALLY    LOOKIN     FOR   TROUBLE,    YOU  LL    FIND   IT    PLUMB   QUICK 


FOREMAN     OF     STEAM     SHOVEL     CREW 

$100 
FLUNKEY $30    AND    BOARD 

"What  is  it?"  asked  Mrs.  Martin. 

"The  employment  agency."  Billy 
motioned  toward  the  nearest  of  the  small 
shapeless  houses.  Not  many  hours  be- 
fore he  had  been  given  the  position  of 
shovel  foreman  and  was  to  go  out  to 
the  work  in  the  morning.  Just  now, 
Billy  MacManus  was  wishing  that  he 
had  the  first  month's  wages  in  his  pocket. 

"You  see  they  write  down  the  jobs 
they  have  to  offer  on  that  signboard," 
he  explained. 

The  old  woman  hurried  to  it  and 
leaned  down  eagerly.  "Maybe  they'd 
have  something  I  could  do." 

Billy  MacManus  smiled  ruefully. 
"They  have  men's  jobs  mostly,  Mrs. 
Martin.  There's  one  job,  now,  for  a 
boss — a  shovel  foreman,  and  one  job  for 
a  flunkey — a  kind  of  waiter." 

"I  could  do  that  and  it's  thirty  dol- 
lars a  month." 

Billy  shook  his  head  gravely.  "It 
might  be  a  hundred  miles  away.  A  rail- 
road camp,  likely,  no  women  near,  and 
the  work  too  hard  for  you,  besides." 

The  arc  light  sputtered  and  went  low, 
letting  the   kindly   darkness   and   silence 


of  the  night  sweep  about  the  corner. 
Once  more  Billy  studied  the  stars.  At 
last  into  this  silence  came  a  quick,  grow- 
ing patter  of  horse's  hoofs,  and  the  arc 
clicked  and  again  threw  its  blinding  glare 
upon  the  notice  board  and  the  stolid 
house  fronts.  A  horse  and  its  rider 
swung  around  the  corner,  proceeded  with 
businesslike  directness  toward  the  em- 
ployment agency,  and  pulled  up  in  front 
of  Billy  and  Mrs.  Martin.  The  man 
was  Bently.  He  looked  at  them  curi- 
ously, head  tilted  to  get  the  shadow  of 
his  hat  brim  in  his  eyes.  Then  he  grunt- 
ed and  turned  his  attention  to  the  no- 
tices on  the  signboard. 

No  one  spoke.  Billy  MacManus  was 
looking  at  Bently  in  concentrated 
thought.  He  saw  chiefly  the  horse, 
which  was  good,  and  the  saddle,  which 
was  new.  He  saw  them  as  money.  If 
he  had  them — but  he  never  could  get 
them,  he  had  no  way.  Yes,  there  was  his 
shovel  job ;  maybe  Bently  would  trade 
something  for  it.  It  ought  to  be  worth 
a  good  deal.     He  would  try. 

"There  are  jobs  and  jobs,  but  for 
real  easy  money  there's  nothing  like  a 
shovel  job,  now  is  there?"  Billy's  voice 
was  once  more  exaggeratedly  cheerful. 
"Don't  you  think  I'll  like  that  job." 

"That's  my  job,  and  I'm  goin'  to  get 
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it."  Bently  swung  out  of  the  saddle 
and  stumped  closer  to  the  notice  board 
in  his  heavy  laced  boots. 

"Why  that's  too  bad.  Best  payin' 
job  I've  seen  for  months  and  months," 
went  on  Billy.  "Flunkeys  getting  cheap- 
er and  cheaper,  but  you  can  see  there's 
no  other  job  for  you.  Too  bad  this  is 
the  only  agency  in  town." 

The  man  at  the  signboard  turned  on 
him  with  a  snarl.  "I  tell  you  I'm  goin' 
to  get  this  job.  What  chance  you  got 
against  me.  Why,  I've  mined  and  han- 
dled mountains  of  dirt." 

"But  I  helped  build  a  railroad  in 
Mexico  last  year,"  pleaded  Billy,  "and 
I  was  here  first." 

"You  won't  stand  no  chance  against 
me. 

Then   Billy  quietly  held  out  a  small 
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slip  of  paper,  the  identification  of  the 
employment  agency,  showing  that  he  had 
been  engaged  as  foreman  of  the  steam 
shovel  crew. 

Bently  glowered  at  it,  and  found  noth- 
ing to  say. 

After  a  moment  Mrs.  Martin  spoke 
up  timidly:  "I  think  I'd  better  go  on 
home  now.  I  live  down  here  just  a  lit- 
tle ways.  There  ain't  nothin'  I  can  do 
here." 

"Oh,  just  wait  a  little  while,"  said 
Billy.  Then  all  at  once  as  he  stood 
looking  down  at  her  a  plan  formed  itself 
in  his  mind.  He  leaned  forward  con- 
fidentially. May  be  I  can  tell  you  how 
to  make  some  money." 

"Oh,  how!" 

"By  speculation."  Billy  announced 
wisely.     Then,  before  the  worried  per- 
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plexity  in  the  old  face  could  be  voiced 
in  more  questions,  he  hurried  on. 
"Speculation  really  depends  upon  two 
things,  confidence  and  commodities.  So 
why  can't  we  speculate  ?  Haven't  we 
confidence  here?  Haven't  we  confidence 
in  the  virgin  resources  of  this  vast  land, 
confidence  in  —  in  —  well,  everything. 
Haven't  we  commodities?  Certainly. 
Why,  here  is  this  shovel  job  of  mine." 
Billy  shook  the  paper  at  Bendy.  "Here's 
a  real  commodity;  I'll  sell  it  for  a  good 
price,  a  good  price,  mind  you." 

"What  do  you  want?"  interrupted 
Bendy. 

Billy  waved  him  aside.  "Then  here 
is  Mrs.  Martin's  land  chance, — pure 
commodity.  Why,  it  may  be  a  nice  ranch 
with  fruit  and  ditches.  It  may  be  as 
good  as  a  deed  to  the  land.  Of  course 
we  can  speculate.  Mr.  Bendy,  let's  be- 
gin. What  do  you  offer  Mrs.  Martin 
for  her  ranch?" 

"I'll  make  you  a  bid  on  that  job," 
growled  Bendy,  "but  that  land  chance 
ain't  worth  nothin'.  It  may  not  draw 
no  land  at  all.  What  do  you  want  for 
the  job?" 

"Of  course,"  Billy  agreed  cheerfully, 
turning  toward  Mrs.  Martin,  "what  he 
says  about  the  land  chance  is  true.  You'll 
have  to  remember  that.  Besides  you 
just  can't  wait  for  the  drawing.  But 
still  it's  a  real  land  chance.  Come  on, 
Brother  Bendy." 

"I  tell  you  I  don't  want  it.  Why 
besides  all  I've  said,  it  ain't  no  good  to 
anybody  but  her ;  it  ain't  transferable 
to  anybody  else.  There  ain't  a  man 
livin'  that  would  buy  it." 

"I'm  going  to  buy  it,"  said  Billy 
calmly.  "And,  considering  the  great 
chance  that  it'll  draw  a  nice  big  ranch 
with  fruit  and  ditches,  I'm  going  to 
pay  her  twenty  dollars  and — my  right 
to  the  shovel  job."  Billy  folded  the 
money  into  the  paper  and  forced  it  into 
the  woman's  limp  hand. 

Then  followed  a  moment  of  silence, 
heavy  with  the  astonished  surprise  of 
Bendy  and  Mrs.  Martin.   . 

"Now,"  went  on  Billy  briskly,  "I'm 
sure  Mrs.  Martin  will  sell  that  shovel 
job  for  a  reasonable  price,  won't  you, 
Mrs.  Martin?" 

The  dazed  head  seemed  to  nod  assent. 


"She'll  sell  you  that  job,  or  I'll  sell 
you  the  chance  at  the  land.  Come  on 
now,  which  do  you  want?  Come  on 
with  the  bids." 

"There  may  be  bigger  fools  than  you," 
grunted  Bently  at  last,  "but  I  ain't  never 
seen  none." 

Mrs.  Martin  stood  silent,  the  jet  on 
her  bonnet  sparkling  as  her  eyes  turned 
regularly  from  the  face  to  the  money. 
Billy  hugged  himself  in  silent  delight  and 
began : 

"Come  on  now,  start  it  off.  Let's 
have  the  first  bid;  make  it  handsome. 
A  fine  chance  for  a  fine  ranch  or  a 
dead  sure  hundred  dollar  job.  Start 
it  off." 

"I'll  give  her  five  dollars  for  the  job." 

"What?"  There  was  the  height  of 
incredulity  in  Billy's  voice.  "Why,  it's 
worth  at  least  one  hundred  dollars,  and 
you're  pretty  sure  to  have  a  nice  paying 
mine  tucked  away  somewhere  in  the 
hills.     Oh,  loosen  up!" 

"Six  dollars." 

"Oh,  my,  my!  One  hundred  dollars 
a  month  for  as  long  as  you  want  it,  and 
you  offer  six  dollars.  What's  the  mat- 
ter? Did  your  pocket  pinch  out  on  you? 
Too  bad.  Not  everybody  is  miner 
enough  to  tell  a  pocket  from  a  lode, 
though,"  mocked  Billy. 

"My  mine's  all  right,"  countered 
Bently,  "only  if  I  could  go  deeper,  I'd 
make  a  big  stake  right  off." 

"So  that's  why  you  want  money  and 
need  the  hundred  dollar  job.  And  it's 
the  only  one  to  be  had,  too." 

But  try  as  he  might  Billy  could  not 
advance  the  bidding  more  than  a  dollar 
at  a  time.  It  was  plain  that  the  whole 
thing  was  hopeless.  He  could  not  sell 
the  position  for  enough  to  help  Mrs. 
Martin  as  she  should  be  helped.  And, 
when  at  twenty  dollars  Bently  stayed 
with  sullen  stubborness,  Billy  was  ready 
for  decisive  measures. 

"First  round  a  draw,"  he  announced 
suddenly.  "Take  your  corners.  Mrs. 
Martin,  sit  down  here.  We'll  win  yet." 
Billy  guided  the  dazed  old  woman  across 
the  walk  and  put  her  upon  the  low  door- 
step of  the  employment  agency.  Then 
he  turned  his  back  to  the  light  and  in- 
tently sought  further  counsel  of  those 
clear,  mountain  stars.     Bently  stood  sul- 
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lenly  in  front  of  the  notice  board.  A 
sleepy  land  drawer  plodded  by  them 
with  barely  a  glance. 

At  length  Mrs.  Martin  spoke  timor- 
ously: "I  wish — what — what'll  I  do 
now?" 

Billy  roused  vigorously.  The  stars 
had  spoken.  "You  just  sit  right  there 
and  be  comfortable.  I'll  tell  you  what 
to  do.     Don't  you  worry." 

"Now,  Mr.  Man-in-Need-of-a-Job, 
we'll  finish  this  up  in  short  order.  We'll 
leave  it  to  a  lady, — a  blindfolded  lady." 

"Huh  ?" — suspiciously. 

"We'il  leave  it  to  fortune.  In  plain 
United  States,  we'll  flip  for  it.  The 
stakes  are  the  job  against  your  horse 
and  saddle;  winner  takes  all.  Layout, 
a  dollar  spun  up  by  Mrs.  Martin.  Now 
are  you  game?" 

"No,"  said  Bently  at  length,  "I  won't 
have  nothin'  to  do  with  such  a  game  as 
that.     Now  if  it  was  poker " 

"Now  you're  talkin'.  We'li  make  it 
poker.  Man  against  man.  No  blind 
ladies  for  us." 

And  so  it  was  agreed;  but  not  with- 
out considerable  discussion  and  laying  of 
special  rules  to  fit  the  occasion,  for  Bently 
saw  deceit  in  everything.  At  last  the 
two  faced  each  other  on  the  curb,  Bently 
slouching  with  hat  pulled  low  to  throw 
his  face  in  the  shadow,  Billy  erect  with 
hat  tilted,  unconcerned  and  careless  of 
the  light.  The  notice  board  turned  on 
its  edge  made  a  seat  for  Mrs.  Martin. 
She  was  to  deal  for  each,  Bently  first. 
The  ante  was  to  be  Billy's  job  against 
the  horse.  And  then,  just  at  the  last 
minute,  a  new  difficulty  arose:  Mrs. 
Martin  suddenly  realized  what  was 
about  to  take  place. 

"This  is  gamblin',"  she  protested.  "I 
can't  have  nothin'  to  do  with  it." 

She  refused  to  touch  the  cards;  mat- 
ters were  at  a  standstill.  But  Billy 
was  equal  to  the  occasion.  "You  see, 
this  isn't  mere  gambling.  It's  this  way: 
I've  bought  your  land  chance  with  some- 
thing we  don't  know  the  value  of.  We 
didn't  even  know  the  value  of  your  land 
chance  in  money.  Now,  here's  some- 
body who  wants  to  buy  the  thing  I 
bought  your  land  chance  with.  He 
don't  know  what  that  thing  you've  got  is 
worth;    I    don't;    and   you    don't.      He 


doesn't  know  what  he  ought  to  pay  or 
what  he  wants  to  pay.  Things  are, 
you  see,  a  little  uncertain  all  around. 
We  can  sit  here  and  reason  it  all  out, 
and  settle  it  that  way,  or  we  can  de- 
cide it  by  chance,  er — I  mean  by — by 
persuasion.  Confidence  and  commodity, 
unknown  selling  price,  you  know.  You 
see  now,  don't  you?" 

"Y-yes,"  said  Mrs.  Martin  weakly, 
accepting  the  cards. 

Then  she  dropped  them  on  the  pave- 
ment and  sat  staring  at  them  in  help- 
less surprise.  Billy  collected  the  cards 
gravely  and  she  took  them  again  with 
both  hands,  as  one  might  take  squirming 
young  devils  with  tails.  Straightway 
they  streamed  down  once  more  from  the 
still  cautions  hold  and  turned  their 
brazen  faces  to  her. 

"Let  me  hold  'em  in  my  lap,"  she 
pleaded.     "They're  that  slippery." 

Bently  refused  at  first  point  blank. 
Finally  he  consented  reluctantly.  "She 
can  if  she'll  keep  'em  face  down  and 
hold  'em  so  we  can  see  'em." 

With  nervous,  unaccustomed  fingers, 
Mrs.  Martin  lifted  each  card  and  pre- 
sented it  to  a  player,  her  face  set  in  the 
effort  to  get  only  one  card  at  a  time  and 
to  keep  the  others  somewhere  within 
bounds;  then  tension  of  it  all  showing 
most  in  the  bonnet,  where  the  little  stiff 
sprigs  quivered  with  excitement,  and  the 
jet  rosettes  on  the  sides  sparkled  in  the 
light. 

At  last  MacManus  and  Bently  looked 
at  each  other,  cards  in  hand,  the  boy's 
face  frank  and  confident ;  the  man's  ugly, 
set  and  cautious. 

"Raise  you   five/'   said   Bently. 

"Oh,  make  it  ten,"  responded  Billy 
with  splendid  carelessness.  "We  haven't 
anything  smaller." 

"All  right,  ten." 

"Take  you." 

Bently  eyed  Billy  keenly.  "Raise  you 
ten." 

"Take  you."  Billy's  voice  was 
promptly  confident,  but  the  muscles  of 
his  face  had  -contracted  ever  so  slightly. 
That  ten  dollars  was  his  limit. 

Bently's  trained  eye  saw  the  signs. 
"Raise  you  ten." 

Billy  laid  down  his  cards  slowly.  In 
grim  silence  he  pushed  the  pot  toward 
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Bendy.  The  coins  scraped  reluctantly 
along  the  cement  curb. 

The  winner  chuckled  sneeringly. 
"You'll  make  a  good  flunkey.  And 
ain't  you  glad  you  got  that  land  chance?" 

In  rigid  silence  Billy  stared  up  un- 
seeingly  into  the  sky.  Bently  got  to 
his  feet,  pocketing  the  spoils. 


Bently  spread  out  his  cards,  and  Billy 
drew  a  great  quiet  breath.  There  was 
only  a  pair  of  sixes. 

Confidence  came  again  to  Billy  with 
a  rush.  "Now  we're  going.  Come  on 
again,  old  timer." 

From  this  fortune  warmed  to  Billy. 
Sometimes  she  rushed   him   to  the  very 


RAISE   YOU   TEN 


"Oh,"  wailed  Mrs.  Martin,  "does  he 
get  to  keep  it  all!" 

Billy  laid  one  hand  reassuringly  on 
her  knee,  reaching  with  the  other  into 
his  pocket. 

"Now,"  said  Billy  with  a  cheerfulness 
that  came  hard,  "we'll  go  to  dollar  ante. 
That'll  do  just  as  well."  His  last  silver 
dollar  clinked  on  the  curb. 

Bently  moved  toward  his  horse:  "I 
got  what  I  want,"  he  said  briefly. 

Billy  sprang  to  his  feet.  "You  sit 
down!"  he  blazed. 

Bently  came  back  to  the  curb. 

It  was  Billy's  deal.  When  the  dis- 
carding was  finished,  he  sat  for  some 
time  staring  at  his  hand.  Fate  and  Mrs. 
Martin  had  given  him  three  deuces. 

"Show  down,"  said  Billy  at  length. 


awful  brink,  but  it  was  only  in  playful 
affection.  Billy  never  blanched,  never 
lost  his  buoyant  self-confidence.  Bently, 
grudging  and  sullen,  was  swept  into  the 
whirl  and  was  soon  battling  desperately. 
Mrs.  Martin  surrendered  to  the  half- 
understood  excitement  and  watched  with 
breathless  interest,  shawl  slipping  from 
her  shoulders,  neat  bonnet  awry.  The 
east  began  to  gray.  The  arc  light 
slowly  lost  its  intensity. 

Back  and  forth  the  combat  surged. 
At  last  Billy  held  exultingly  the  money, 
the  good  horse,  and  the  new  saddle.  The 
employment  slip  alone  remained  with 
Bently. 

Billy  made  as  if  to  rise.  "Well,  I 
guess  I'll  quit.  I've  got  what  I  want 
now." 
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I    COULD   DO   THAT. 


and  it  s  thirty 
month" 


"Hold  on,"  yelped  Bently.  "I  ain't 
broke  yet.  Here's  this  job.  You  made 
me  sit  in  the  game  when  you  wasn't 
broke."  Greed  and  excitement  twisted 
his  ugly  face. 

Billy  yawned  elaborately.  "Well,  just 
to  conclude  this  very  interesting  evening, 

we'll "      Here    Billy    with    shining 

eyes  surrendered  himself  again  to  fate. 
"We'll  ante  with  the  job  against  the 
horse." 

The  cards  were  dealt,  Mrs.  Martin 
dealing  for  Billy.  He  discarded  nothing, 
Bently  three.  The  miner  stared  in  un- 
disguised consternation. 

"Got  anything  to  bet?"   asked  Billy. 

"Yes,"  snapped  Bently. 

Then  very  calmly  and  deliberately 
Billy  pushed  the  betting,  the  miner  re- 
plying   doggedly.      His    offers    made    a 


strange  little  heap  upon  the 
walk.  His  coat,  a  new 
mackinaw,  furnished  the 
foundation;  on  its  topmost 
fold  was  laid  a  battered 
watch;  beside  this  was  put  a 
trim  automatic  Colt,  jerked 
from  its  snug  holster  under 
Bently's  arm. 

"Anything  more,"  smiled 
Billy. 

Bently  hesitated,  his  face 
working  in  desperation. 
"No,"  he  yelled,  and  kicked 
the  pile  toward  Billy. 

Billy  spread  out  his  hand. 
It  contained  a  pair  of  queens. 
He  did  not  make  Bently  look 
at  it,  but  sat  gloating  with 
dancing,  victorious  eyes. 

Mrs.  Martin  spoke  dazed- 
ly. "What'll  we  do  now?" 
Billy  looked  up.  Her  face 
was  pale,  hopelessly  bewild- 
ered in  the  dim  light  of  the 
morning.  Billy  got  to  his 
feet. 

"Now,"  he  said  gravely, 
"now  we've  decided  the  val- 
ues. Now  we  know  your 
land  chance  is  worth  the  job, 
and  seventy-five  dollars. 
The  job  is  worth  fifteen  dol- 
lars, a  mackinaw  coat,  a 
watch,  a  new  saddle,  and  a 
good  horse.  Of  course  you 
take  the  selling  price  and  the  buyer 
takes  the  commodity.  He  gets  the  job 
and  you  get  everything  else.  That  fin- 
ishes our  speculation.  Is  that  all  right  ?" 
He  laid  the  employment  slip  on  the 
knee  of  the  crushed  Bently. 

"I— I,  yes,"  said  Mrs.  Martin  faintly. 
Bently  glowered  suspiciously  from  the 
paper  to  Bill}'. 

"Now,"  said  Billy,  "you  must  get 
your  stuff  home,  tell  Pa  about  it,  go  to 
bed  and  then  buy  a  little  shop."  Whist- 
ling, with  all  the  cheerfulness  that  had 
been  in  his  voice  transferred  to  the 
whistle,  he  proceeded  to  tie  the  watch 
and  the  money  in  a  handkerchief. 
Through  a  loop  in  the  fastening  of  this 
he  slipped  Mrs.  Martin's  thin,  passive 
wrist;  and  then  he  tied,  to  the  new 
saddle  of  the  good  horse,  the  coat  and 
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the  pistol.  Now  with  due  ceremony  he 
helped  the  old  woman  from  the  curb  to 
the  street,  escorted  her  to  the  waiting 
horse,  and  with  a  grave  bow  put  the 
bridle  into  her  hands. 

"If  you  live  far  off,"  said  Billy,  "I'll 
go  home  with  you;  but  if  you  don't,  I'll 
stay  right  here  and  make  sure  of  that 
flunkey  job." 

"I — it's  down  at  that  little  house 
there.  But  is  all  these  mine?"  faltered 
Mrs.  Martin. 

"Why  of  course ;  I  bought  your  chance, 
and  what  I  paid  you  for  it  you  sold  for 
all  these  things.  Now,  I'll  watch  and 
see  that  you  get  home  all  right.  Good- 
bye." Very  gallantly,  hat  off,  Billy 
MacManus  stooped  and  kissed  her. 

Mrs.  Martin  took  a  few  hesitating 
steps  and  turned.  "Thanks,"  she  said 
vaguely.  "Oh,  I  don't  know  what  I'd 
ought  to  say.     Oh,  thank  you." 

By  the  fine  new  light  from  the  east 
there  was  no  mistaking  the  age  in  her 
face,  the  lines  of  trouble  and  the  gray 
of  weakness ;  but  her  eyes  were  wide  like 
a  wondering  child's  and  her  thin  cheeks 
were  tinged  with  pink. 

Billy  gently  urged  her  along.  "Why, 
it's  nothing  in  the  world  but  specula- 
tion, a  business  deal,  Mrs.  Martin. 
Lands  sake,  don't  thank  me;  go  right 
on  home." 

She  went.  Billy  stood  and  chuckled 
indulgently, — until  the  chuckle  caught 
in  his  throat  and  he  could  only  smile. 
The  day  was  hurrying  on  now  and  the 
distance  did  not  at  once  blur  the  picture 
— the  obedient,  unconcerned  horse  and 
Mrs.  Martin  pressing  on  stiffly  and 
steadily  as  though  hypnotically  drawn  by 
some  far  distant  wonder,  her  shawl  over 
one  shoulder,  her  bonnet  far  to  one  side. 
Again  Billy  chuckled,  and  fingered  the 
lonely  silver  dollar  in  his  pocket. 

At  last  he  turned  to  find  the  coatless 
Bently  glaring  at  him.  "Cheer  up," 
grinned  Billy.  "You've  got  the  job 
and  you  can  have  Mrs.  Martin's  land 
chance,  too." 

"Yes,  I  got  more'n  the  job;  I  got  a 


belt  here  you  didn't  know  about."  He 
touched  his  waist.  "Oh,  you  didn't 
break  me." 

"Well,  well,  I've  got  a  dollar  left. 
We  can  have  another  little  game  until 
time  for  the  office  to  open,"  mocked 
Billy. 

"Hell  with  you!" 

Billy  yawned  and  settled  himself  rest- 
fully  in  a  doorway.  "Better  go  get  a  nice 
new  coat." 

"I'll  stay  right  here  and  see  you  don't 
get  this  job." 

Billy  smiled  evenly  and  shut  his  eyes. 

The  clear  light  in  the  east  became 
faintly  pink,  turned  to  crimson,  and 
poured  itself  down  through  the  unpaved 
street.  The  noises  of  awakening  came 
with  the  growing  light, — slamming  of 
doors,  distant  voices,  the  rattle  of  wheels. 
People  began  to  pass  briskly.  Then  the 
sun  came  out  colorless  and  warm,  show- 
ing just  how  much  the  dingy  old  build- 
ing on  the  corner  despised  the  new  ce- 
ment walk,  showing  that  Billy  smiled 
now  and  then  in  the  silence.  Fate  had 
played  itself  out — for  the  time. 

Finally  a  fat  man  in  a  stiff  shirt,  with- 
out a  collar,  came  up  frowning  over  a 
letter.     He  stopped  at  the  notice  board. 

"Good  morning,"  said  Billy. 

The  morose  fat  man  grunted,  crum- 
pled the  letter,  and  scrubbed  savagely  at 
the  notices. 

"I  want  that  flunkey  job,"  cheerfully 
remonstrated  Billy  getting  up.  "Please 
don't  spoil  it." 

The  fat  man  stalked  cumberously  to- 
ward the  agency  door.  There  he  ad- 
dressed them  over  his  shoulder:  "They 
never  told  me  nothin'  about  it,  and  day 
before  yesterday  them  jobs  was  filled, 
filled  right  there  on  the  ground." 

The  agency  door  slammed.  Billy  and 
the  miner  faced  each  other  blankly. 
Then  the  truth  went  home.  Impotent, 
fist-shaking  rage  set  Bently  sputtering 
and  stamping.  As  for  Billy, — a  great 
wave  of  laughter  actually  swept  him 
from  his  feet  and  dropped  him  in  the 
doorway,  weak  and  gasping. 


PICKEREL,  THE  PIRATE 

By  STEPHEN  CHALMERS 
Recounting  the  Tragic  Demise  of  a  Fresh-Water  Freebooter 
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ICKEREL,  the  pirate,  lay 
hove  to  in  the  cove.  He 
was  a  rakish-looking  craft. 
Below  the  waterline,  as  you 
might  say,  his  sheathing  was 
the  color  of  the  yellowish, 
sun-struck  mud;  above  it,  his  long,  low 
hull  was  the  exact  hue  of  the  rotten  log 
under  which  he  lay.  In  fact,  he  looked 
just  like  a  bit  of  rotten  wood  himself — a 
snag  adrift.  Knowing  it,  he  chuckled 
inwardly  and  swayed  appropriately  in 
the  lake  currents. 

Pickerel  looked  every  inch  of  him  a 
first-class  pirate.  He  had  a  wide, 
wicked,  leering  mouth,  a  sharp,  hungry 
inquisitive  nose,  a  reptilian  head  that  he 
could  flatten  at  will,  and,  when  moved 
to  any  pickerelish  emotion,  he  had  a 
habit  of  squinting,  for  which  reason  he 
was  sometimes  called  the  Wall-Eyed 
Pike. 

Built  for  open  speed,  he  yet  had  the 
appearance  of  a  great  skulker — a  craft 
that  could  hug  an  ugly  shore,  or  snoop 
into  a  little  lagoon  where  nothing  but 
small  fry  could  venture  without  ground- 
ing. 

But  that  was  just  like  the  rest  of  Pick- 
erel's characteristics.  He  embodied  all 
the  cunning  and  sneakiness  of  a  pirate 
or  a  smuggler.  He  had  ever  the  air  of 
trying  to  avoid  somebody,  or  steal  on 
somebody  unaware.  He  had  no  friends, 
because  all  the  other  movers  about  the 
lake  refused  to  associate  with  him. 

They  called  him  the  Meanest  Thing 
a-Swim.  Even  when  the  Powers  declare 
him  outlaw — which  they  did  about  the 
hrst  of  every  May — the  privateers  who 
went  out  after  him  with  stick  and  steel 
and  bamboo,  hooks,  gangs  and  grappling 
irons,  did  not  treat  him  like  a  gentleman, 
but  hit  him  over  the  head  before  they 
brought  him  aboard. 
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You  see,  he  had  a  notorious  reputa- 
tion. He  was  no  fair  fighter.  He  was 
immune  to  insult.  He  never  entered 
into  the  spirit  of  the  game  of  wit  and 
skill.  He  would  make  a  foul  play  at 
the  outset.  He  would  feign  dead  when 
captured,  and,  as  the  skipper  examined 
him,  make  a  sudden  snap  at  hand  or 
foot.  The  only  thing  to  do  with  his 
kind  was  to  trap  him  with  one  of  his 
own  tricks — bait  him  with  a  baby  fish 
or  a  cripple,  for  instance.  But  the  min- 
ute he  was  caught  he  would  show  his 
yellow  streak,  hoist  the  white  flag,  wall 
his  eyes  in  terror,  and  surrender. 

He  certainly  was  the  Meanest  Thing 
a-Swim.  The  joy  of  capturing  him  vvas 
keen,  of  course,  but  it  was  the  satisfac- 
tion of  a  policeman  at  nabbing  a  member 
of  the  Rogues'  Gallery,  or  a  hunter's  at 
killing  a  rattlesnake. 

As  we  were  saying,  Pickerel,  the  pi- 
rate, lay  hove  to  under  a  rotten  log 
reaching  out  into  the  cove.  A  number 
of  small  craft,  perch,  pollywogs,  etc., 
were  sailing  around  in  the  sunny  shal- 
lows. Pickerel  had  one  eye  squinted  at 
them,  but  his  wide,  thin-lipped  mouth 
was  closed  in  an  expression  of  Peck- 
sniffian  hypocrisy.  Behind  the  mask  of 
a  wooden  exterior  his  yellow  liver  was 
fairly  quivering  with  diabolical  mirth. 

"What  a  fellow  I  am,  to  be  sure!" 
he  murmured  to  himself.  "They  take 
me  for  a  snag — tee,  he!  Lord,  it'll  be 
the  death  of  me  yet!" 

Then  he  walled  his  eyes  and  consid- 
ered whether  he  would  make  it  a  perch 
or  a  pollywog  for  breakfast.  A  polly- 
wog,  of  course,  was  very  nice  when  times 
were  hard,  but  not  to  be  compared  with 
a  nice,  fat,  tender  baby  perch. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Perch  were  just  then 
cruising  past  with  their  newly  hatched 
family    trailing    along    behind.       Mrs. 
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Perch  was  radiant  in  gold  satin  ribbed 
with  black  velvet,  and  she  flirted  her 
orange-hued  gossamer  fins.  Paterfa- 
milias Perch  headed  the  procession, 
bristling  with  pride  and  a  sense 
of  his  importance  in  the  world  of 
waters. 

Pickerel,  the  pirate,  waited  until  they 
were  past  the  log.  Then  he  sneered. 
How  he  hated  all  vanity!  Gold  satin 
and  velvet  stripes!  Bah!  He  moved 
silently  out  from  under  the  rotten  log 
and  his  cavernous  jaws  closed  over  the 
littlest  member  of  the  family,  who  had 
been  trying  to  wiggle  up  to  the  pace  of 
the  others.  Then,  with  a  single  swirl  of 
his  tail,  the  pirate  snooped  back  under 
the  log. 

Mrs.  Perch,  experiencing  a  faint,  sus- 
picious ripple,  turned  and  began  to 
count  up  her  family,  which  should  have 
numbered  one  hundred  and  eighteen. 

"One — two — three "        After      a 

while  she  broke  off  with  a  gasp  of  ma- 
ternal alarm. 

"Mr.  Perch!  Mr.  Perch!"  she  cried 
weakly.     "Where's  little  Perchy?" 

Mr.  Perch  turned  with  his  nose  in  the 
air. 

"Tut,  tut,  my  dear!  Be  calm!  Al- 
ways be  calm !" 

But  his  own  heart  sank  when  he  ob- 
served that  the  littlest  pride  of  his  bosom 
was  gone.  He  hunted  all  around  and 
found  nothing  but  a  drifting  snag.  The 
snag  swayed  in  the  current  and  chuckled, 
while  Mrs.  Perch  dropped  tears  from 
her  winkless  amber  eyes.  The  pirate  felt 
sorry  for  Mrs.  Perch,  of  course,  but — 
what  a  delicious  sensation  that  was  of 
little  Perchy  wiggling  down  his  long 
gullet,  wiggling  the  more  as  the  gill- 
prickles  scratched  his  tender  back.  Dee- 
licious ! 

But  the  maternal  eye  of  Mrs.  Perch 
penetrated  the  nature  of  that  long,  sway- 
ing snag.  Next  moment  she  and  the 
family  were  at  a  safe  distance,  while 
Pa,  beside  himself  with  fright,  put  on 
a  brave  front  for  the  sake  of  his  dignity 
before  the  children.  He  swelled  himself 
out,  erected  his  dorsal  bristles,  and  ad- 
vanced upon  Pickerel,  the  pirate,  like 
the  chairman  of  a  grievance  committee. 
He  made  a  bold  feint  which  startled  the 
freebooter. 


"Don't  do  that!"  said  Pickerel.  "You 
make  me  nervous!" 

"Where  is  my  child?"  demanded 
Perch. 

"How  should  I  know?"  whined  Pick- 
erel, walling  his  eyes  and  backing  water 
uneasily. 

Again  Perch,  conscious  of  Ma's  eyes, 
made  a  dart  at  Pickerel.  The  pirate 
made  a  bluff  at  retaliation,  but  backed 
some  more.  Encouraged,  Perch  made 
a  lunge  worthy  of  that  great  warrior, 
Bass,  and  performed  a  swift  circle 
around  the  bully.  That  settled  it  with 
the  rakish  one.  He  could  never  stand 
that  creepy  sense  of  somebody  back  of 
him.  He  could  have  swallowed  Perch, 
as  he  had  the  baby,  at  one  gulp,  but  he 
lost  his  nerve  and  his  head  at  the  same 
time. 

In  another  second  he  was  streaking 
toward  the  darker,  deeper  waters  of  the 
lake,  his  head  flat,  like  a  dog  with  its 
ears  back.  Mr.  Perch  pursued  him  a 
short  distance,  then  returned  to  his  fam- 
ily, fatter  and  bristlier  and  prouder  than 
ever,  although,  to  be  truthful,  his  mild 
heart  was  going  like  a  trip  hammer. 
His  self-respect  was  saved,  but — he  was 
staggered  by  his  own  temerity! 

"There,  there,  my  dear!"  said  he  to 
his  tearful  lady.  "We  loved  little 
Perchy  very  much,  I'm  sure,  but  we  have 
one  hundred  and  seventeen  to  comfort 
us.  But,  say,"  he  added,  swelling  him- 
self, "fancy  me  routing  a  Great  North- 
ern Pike!" 

"Yes— but— little  Perchy!" 

"Hush,  my  dear,"  said  Perch  sooth- 
ingly. "  'Tis  well  with  little  Perchy. 
He  is  spared  many  sorrows.  Think,  my 
dear!  He  might  have  lived  to  swallow 
a  bent  pin,  or  be  martyred  as  live  bait!" 

Pickerel,  the  pirate,  in  the  meantime, 
slowed  up  in  a  grove  of  long,  swaying 
weed  where  the  overhead  light  diffused 
a  pale  green.    He  was  in  deep  waters. 

Here  Pickerel  sulked  for  a  while,  his 
mouth  drawn  thin  in  aggrieved  melan- 
choly. 

"Not  that  I  was  afraid  of  him,"  he 
explained  to  himself;  "a  Perch,  such  as 
I've  swallowed  scores  of;  but  I'm  so  in- 
fernally good-natured.  I  hate  a  fight. 
I  hate  to  hurt  anybody's  feelings,  being 
sensitive  myself," 
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"But  I  can't  allow  that  to  pass,"  he 
finally  decided.  "My  honor  is  at  stake. 
Some  day,  when  Perch  is  out,  I'll  gobble 
his  whole  family — even  if  I  choke!" 

Then,  as  nobody  was  around  to  see 
him,  Pickerel,  the  pirate,  indulged  in  a 
private  exhibition  of  personal  spleen. 
Had  he  been  a  human  pirate,  he  would 
have  hit  the  rum  right  then  and  there 
and  kicked  the  cabin  boy's  pup. 

"Toads  and  pollywogs!"  he  hissed, 
that  being  all  the  profanity  he  knew, 
and  pretty  bad  at  that. 

By  and  by  he  soothed  his  nerves  with 
a  weed — pickerel  weed.  Then  he  sailed 
out  into  the  open.  Here  the  going  was 
good — transparent,  emerald  water  over 
a  firm,  sandy  bottom.  The  pirate 
skulked  along  with  a  new  uneasiness.  He 
was  getting  a  bit  far  from  his  base,  and 
these  waters  teemed  with  his  enemies. 

A  shaft  of  silver  flashed  ahead  of  him. 
Pickerel's  craven  heart  almost  stopped 
from  fright.  A  beautiful  Lake  Trout 
appeared  under  light  cruising  sail.  Pick- 
erel's soul — or  what  stood  for  one — was 
fairly  eaten  up  with  envy  at  sight  of  this 
Queen  of  the  Lake.  She  was  lovely  be- 
yond description,  and  he  was  hideous. 
He  knew  it !  She  was  a  graceful  frigate, 
he  an  elongated  scow.  She  was  an  aris- 
tocrat, he  a  social  outcast.  She  was  no- 
ble, he  ignoble;  and  he  hated  her  on 
many  counts. 

As  she  swept  past  him,  her  eye  merely 
encountered  and  looked  through  him. 
But  was  there  not  just  the  least  brush- 
ing aside  of  her  tail,  like  a  great  lady 
withdrawing  her  skirts  from  contamina- 
tion? Was  not  that  a  faint  uplifting  of 
her  patrician  nose? 

"Pork  and  perch!"  snarled  Pickerel  to 
himself.  "Some  day  I'll  break  your 
spirit,  my  proud  beauty.  If  I  only  knew 
where  your  young  ones  were,  I'd " 

Then  a  sudden  terror  descended  upon 
him.  The  King,  himself,  might  be  in 
the  Queen's  train,  and  the  King  had 
been  out  for  him  ever  since  that  little 
matter  of  the  disappearance  of  the  young 
Crown  Prince  last  season.  Stung  to 
panic  by  the  memory  of  another  of  his 
many  crimes,  Pickerel,  the  pirate,  stole 
away  shoreward,  where  he  was  at  least 
Dictator  among  a  weak  people. 

He  had  lost  his  bearings  through  men- 


tal preoccupation,  and  presently  he  dis- 
covered himself  under  the  shadow  of  a 
great  cliff  fully  a  mile  to  the  east  of  his 
lair  in  the  cove.  He  surveyed  the  loom- 
ing slope  that  led  up  to  the  surface  and 
soared  for  a  hundred  feet  above  to  a 
clump  of  silver  birches.     He  shivered. 

"Now,  why  the  hook  does  Bass  pick 
out  a  place  like  this  to  live  in?"  he 
wondered.  "He  reminds  me  of  a  blamed 
Englishman  with  his  cold  bath  and  gog- 
gle eye  and  puffed-out,  self-sufficient 
manners.  Bah!  I'm  not  afraid  of  him. 
He's  a  bluff!" 

Nevertheless,  Pickerel  looked  warily 
around.  He  had  no  great  desire  to  meet 
Bass  just  then.  They  would  be  sure  to 
disagree  about  politics — or  pollywogs. 
Pickerel  hated  Bass,  principally  because 
Bass  was  not  in  the  least  afraid  of  him. 
Besides,  Bass  was  a  biggish  chap  in  the 
community  and  a  person  of  very  decided 
opinions.  He  had  intelligence  back  of 
his  opinions,  too,  and  he  had  an  unpleas- 
ant habit  of  telling  everybody  that  "Pick- 
erel has  no  more  pluck  than  a  half- 
hatched  minnow!"  Which  Pickerel  felt 
unjust  and  resented. 

Up  under  an  overhanging  ledge  Mrs. 
Bass  was  tending  her  new-laid  spawn. 
Pickerel's  mouth  watered.  Talk  about 
your  caviare!  Ah,  if  only  she  would 
leave  that  spawn  for  a  minute.  He 
could  tell  her  of  a  place  where  there 
were  nice  worms  and  juicy  water-bugs. 
He  would  just  then  annihilate  three 
thousand,  four  hundred  and  sixty-one 
promising  little  Basses  at  one  swallow. 
Tee-hee! 

Mrs.  Bass  seemed  kind  of  tired,  so 
Pickerel  thought  it  safe  to  venture  a  re- 
mark : 

"How-do,  Mrs.  Bass?"  said  he,  with 
a  fawning  lowering  of  his  head. 

"I  can  do  very  well  without  you 
around,  you  lantern-jawed  cutthroat!" 
said  Mrs.  Bass  sharply. 

"Why,  dear  me!"  gasped  Pickerel, 
tears  of  mortification  coming  into  his 
eyes.  "Everybody  seems  down  on  me. 
I'm  afraid,  Mrs.  Bass,  I'm  the  Great 
Misunderstood." 

"Imphm!"  said  Mrs.  Bass,  closing  her 
mouth  with  the  severity  of  a  New  Eng- 
land matron.    "Imphm!" 

"Yah!"  shrieked  Pickerel,  the  pirate, 
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in  an  access  of  sudden  fury.  "You're 
afraid  of  me.  That's  it!  You're  a  cow- 
ard!" 

"I'm  a  lady!"  retorted  Mrs.  Bass 
pointedly,  "and  at  this  particular  mo- 
ment I'm  engaged." 

"Come  out  and  fight!"  foamed  the  pi- 
rate. "Lady  or  no,  I'm  not  afraid  of  you. 
Come  out!" 

"And  leave  the  babies?"  inquired  Mrs. 
Bass  sweetly. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  bolt  of  mot- 
tled brown  from  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 
A  person  who  looked  like  a  chubby  man- 
o'-war  with  a  row  of  pikemen  on  its  up- 
per deck  came  to  an  abrupt  standstill 
right  before  Pickerel.  A  pair  of  glassy, 
fighting-blue  eyes  glared  into  the  pirate's 
walled  orbs.     It  was  Bass  himself. 

"What  d'  ye  want?"  he  snapped. 

" — I "  stammered  the  pirate.    "I 

— only  stopped  to  pass  the  time  o'  day." 

"Pass  it  along  then!  Pass  it  along!" 
said  Bass,  with  wholly  uncalled-for 
sharpness.  (At  least  so  it  seemed  to 
sensitive  Mr.  Pickerel.) 

As  he  said  it,  Bass  suddenly  dived  un- 
der Pickerel,  flung  his  helm  to  star- 
board hard,  and  raked  the  freebooter 
fore  and  aft.  As  the  pirate  felt  Bass's 
sharp  spikes  excoriate  him,  he  howled 
"quarter"  and  crammed  on  all  sail. 

Five  minutes  later  Bass  came  back  to 
the  rock,  pufHng  and  blowing  and  glar- 
ing. 

"Dammit!"  he  snorted.  "It's  an  out- 
rage! If  something  isn't  done  about  that 
blackguard  I'll  —  I'll  write  to  the 
Times!" 

"I've  got  fierce  luck!"  groaned  Pick- 
erel, once  more  in  the  dim  seclusion  of 
the  pickerel  weed.  He  was  conscious 
of  much  pain,  and  also  that  his  skin  in 
places  was  hanging  in  shreds. 

"I'd  drown  myself  if  I  knew  how," 
he  added,  miserably. 

Feeling  the  need  of  lying  up  for  re- 
pairs, the  pirate  kept  his  anchor  fins 
down,  steadied  himself  by  hoisting 
his  dors'l,  and  remained  in  the  pickerel 
weed  for  hours,  dozing  one  minute  and 
brooding  the  next.  Occasionally  a  spas- 
modic twitch  of  his  tail  told  of  the  tem- 
pest of  fury  and  hate  raging  in  his  equa- 
torial regions. 

Although    still    sore    from    the    day's 


earlier  adventures,  his  ravenous  appetite 
urged  him  to  action  toward  sundown. 

"Pork  and  pollywogsl"  he  muttered. 
"One  blessed  perch  I've  eaten  since  yes- 
terday." 

Thus  sympathized  with,  his  appetite 
got  up  on  its  hind  legs  and  fairly  clam- 
ored for  a  victim. 

"And  a  live  one!"  shrieked  the  appe- 
tite. 

"Leave  it  to  me!"  hissed  Pickerel,  the 
pirate,  suddenly  dashing  out  of  the  weed. 
"I'll  take  the  first  thing  that  shows  up, 
even  if  it's  a  muscallonge." 

He  felt  safe  in  making  this  promise, 
for  there  were  no  muscallonge  in  that 
particular  lake,  and  he  knew  it.  But  the 
moment  he  got  inshore  he  was  sorry  he 
had  promised  anything.  There  appeared 
on  the  filmy  surface  overhead  a  squat, 
brown  object,  half  in,  half  out  of  the 
wrater,  and  swimming  towards  the  root 
of  a  tree  at  the  lake's  edge. 

"Now,  what  in  hooks  is  that?"  mut- 
tered the  pirate,  putting  his  helm  down 
hard. 

"What's  the  odds?"  yelled  his  appe- 
tite.    "Take  it.     It's  a  frog!" 

"Then  it  must  be  a  last  year's  one," 
said  Pickerel,  who  had  never  seen  a  frog 
that  size  before. 

"Go  on!"  yelled  the  appetite,  which 
was  all  the  conscience  the  pirate  had. 
"Chaw  it  up!  Aw!  you're  a  coward! 
Coward!" 

Now,  several  times  that  day  Pickerel 
had  heard  the  unpleasant  word.  He 
now  heard  it  just  once  too  often.  He 
was  desperate. 

"Coward,  eh?"  he  hissed,  dashing  with 
spread  jaws  at  the  portion  of  the  swim- 
ming object  that  was  below  water. 

As  he  snapped  his  jaws  over  what 
seemed  a  thick  cord  trailing  in  the  lake, 
there  came  a  squeak  of  fury  and  pain 
from  above.  The  pirate,  whose  nerves 
were  a  bit  ragged,  would  have  let  go  as 
a  matter  of  discretion,  but  he  could  not 
disengage  his  rows  of  backward-growing 
teeth.  Next  instant  the  swimming  crea- 
ture, which  was  assuredly  no  frog,  dived 
and  fastened  a  set  of  sharp  little  teeth 
in  the  freebooter's  neck. 

Upon  the  moment  appetite  was  for- 
gotten, and  the  yellow  streak  was  speed- 
ing in  a  vain  effort  to  shake  off  the  hairy 
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fiend  on  his  neck — yes,  hairy — and  a 
fiend,  at  least! 

"He's  a  cursed  air-breather!  I'll 
drown  him!"  was  Pickerel's  one  desper- 
ate thought.  Like  every  coward,  he 
would  fight  if  he  was  sure  he  could  win. 

But  the  hairy  fiend  took  some  drown- 
ing. For  an  air-breather  he  could  stay 
under  water  a  long  time.  Possibly,  the 
thought  occurred  to  the  pirate,  the  en- 
emy couldn't  let  go  on  account  of  his  tail 
being  tangled  in  his  (Pickerel's)  teeth; 
whereupon  Pickerel,  still  exceeding  his 
own  speed  limit,  considerately  chewed 
the  tail  off! 

The  hairy  fiend,  resenting  such  meth- 
ods perhaps,  dug  his  little  fangs  deeper 
in  the  pirate's  neck.  Bubbles  of  agony 
burst  from  Pickerel's  gills. 

Suddenly  the  air-breather  let  go.  His 
lungs  were  empty.  Pickerel,  turning  to 
see  if  he  couldn't  increase  distances  some- 
how, saw  his  late  antagonist  shooting  up 
to  the  surface. 

It  was  that  sneaking  landlubber, 
Musk  Rat! 

Pickerel's  indignation  again  turned  to 
soreness.  At  the  same  time  his  unap- 
peased  appetite  returned.  At  that,  Pick- 
erel burst  into  tears.  The  true  inward- 
ness of  the  tragedy  dawned  upon  him. 

He  had  chewed  off  Musk  Rat's  tail, 
but  had  dropped  it  in  the  mix-up! 

"Toads  and  tumble-bugs!"  he  whined. 
"I've  got  to  eat!" 

It  would  be  dark  in  another  hour. 
There  was  no  time  to  lose.  It  would 
have  to  be  another  perch. 

"Think  of  it!"  he  muttered  savagely. 
(He  was  growing  perfectly  reckless.) 
"Two  miserable  perch  for  a  whole  day, 
and  one  of  them  to  get  yet." 

But  he  knew  where  there  were  perch 
galore — perch  for  the  taking.  It  was  a 
point  of  rocks  falling  into  a  muddy, 
snaggy  bottom.  He  approached  it  war- 
ily. Yes,  there  they  were,  all  alive. 
Tee-heel 

Right  in  the  middle  of  the  group  was 
a  pretty  fellow.  It  was  not  exactly  a 
perch ;  in  fact,  Pickerel  could  not  remem- 


ber ever  having  seen  a  fellow  o'  this 
sort  before,  but  he  was  in  no  mood  to 
classify  or  particularize. 

"A  newcomer!"  he  chuckled.  "It's  a 
shame  to  do  it." 

Advancing    quietly    from    behind,    he 
scooped  the  victim  into  his  mouth  and  | 
made  one  swallow  of  it. 

"One  swallow,"  he  reflected  humor- 
ously, "does  not  make  a  meal,  but " 

He  stopped  short,  literally.  That 
stranger  was  trying  to  back  up  his 
throat!  Only  his  gill  bristles  prevented 
him  from  backing  right  out. 

But — no!  What  was  this?  There 
seemed  to  be  a  long  steel  thread- 


Pickerel's  yellow  liver  began  to  shake. 
Now  he  was  as  eager  to  get  rid  of  that 
newcomer  as  he  had  been  to  swallow  < 
him.  He  darted  away  from  that  steel 
thread,  but  he  was  brought  up  with  a 
twang  that  seemed  to  stab  him  some- 
where deep  down. 

Then  the  pirate  knew  that  Nemesis 
had  found  him,  that  he  must  swing  on 
that  gibbet  which  he  had  so  often  seen 
raising  its  sinister  angle  over  the  lake. 

Terror  seized  him — and  remorse.  He 
flattened  his  head,  snake-like.  His  mouth 
worked  in  craven  hysteria.  He  walled 
his  eyes  and  tried  to  look  like  the  devil, 
which  he  fancied  would  be  a  good  dis- 
guise. 

But  it  was  of  no  use.  He  felt  him- 
self being  drawn  in  behind  that  almost 
invisible  steel  thread.  A  gray  rock 
loomed  above  the  surface.  On  it  sat 
a  two-legged  creature  with  rubber  boots 
and  smoking  at  the  mouth. 

Five  minutes  later  Pickerel,  the  pirate, 
lay  gasping  on  the  face  of  the  gray 
rock.  And  the  rubber-booted,  fiery- 
mouthed  two-legger  cursed  the  van- 
quished buccaneer  and  whacked  him 
over  the  head  because  he  had  swallowed 
his  patent  minnow  and  chewed  his  lead- 
er into  kinks. 

"And  a  bass  would  have  put  up  ten 
times  the  fight,  at  that!"  he  growled, 
after  the  manner  of  two-leggers,  who 
are  never  satisfied. 


TWO  HUNDRED  YARD  SHARP- 
I  SHOOTING 

By   CHARLES   ASKINS 

Illustrated  with  a  Diagram 

How  the  Modern  School  of  Sharp  shooting  Has  Resulted  from  the 
Union  of  American  and  European  Methods 


hand 


WO  hundred  yard  sharp- 
shooting  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est recreations  connected 
with  the  use  of  a  rifle,  or 
for  that  matter  any  other 
tool.  Our  present  off- 
sharpshooter   combines    the    ethics 


of  the  old  long  rifleman  of  a  former  cen- 
tury with  the  ideals  of  the  German  or 
Swiss   Scheutzenman. 

The  typical  American  rifleman  of  the 
past  was  a  grim  and  quiet  chap  who  shot 
close  and  said  nothing;  he  had  a  deadly 
concentration  that  made  him  unrivaled 
in  war,  but  he  didn't  know  how  to  play. 
The  Scheutzenman  loved  the  sport  for 
its  own  sake.  He  took  his  family  with 
him  to  the  shooting  park;  he  ate  much, 
drank  some,  talked  a-plenty,  laughed 
long  and  loud,  and  shot  a  heap  whether 
he  hit  or  not.  Of  the  two  classes,  one 
was  the  better  shot,  the  other  the  better 
sportsman. 

Formerly  the  German  and  the  Ameri- 
can shot  at  different  targets,  on  separate 
ranges.  The  native  son  used  the  Stand- 
ard target,  a  freak  offspring  of  the  mili- 
tary, while  the  Scheutzenman  had  his 
own  German  ring  target,  man  target, 
point  target,  and  eagle  target.  The 
American  would  have  preferred  "string 
measure,"  an  exact  value  for  every  shot, 
had  that  been  practicable,  while  the 
German  was  a  great  lover  of  chance  and 
luck  with  a  partiality  for  the  eagle  tar- 
get in  which  a  wooden  bird  was  shot  to 
pieces,  the  man  fortunate  enough  to 
strike  a  certain  piece  being  crowned 
"King."  He  liked  the  man  target,  too, 
with  its  vertical  lines  in  which  a  shot 
ten  inches  off  might  count  as  much  as  a 


dead  center.  The  American's  standard 
of  excellence  was  a  long  series  of  shots 
without  a  wild  thrown  bullet;  the  Ger- 
man gave  his  prize  to  the  one  who  land- 
ed a  single  bullet  in  the  center.  One 
style  of  shooting  eliminated  the  medi- 
ocre, the  other  style  encouraged  the 
novice. 

The  arms  used  differed  widely,  too, 
at  one  time.  The  German  clung  to  his 
great  Scheutzen  rifle  with  its  hair  trig- 
ger, set  so  light  that  an  Irishman  could 
start  it  with  a  cuss  word,  though  it  didn't 
mind  a  Dutch  oath.  Besides  he  would 
tolerate  no  rule  that  barred  his  palm- 
rest,  and  long,  heavy  barrel ;  neither 
could  he  see  more  merit  in  the  stand- 
ard target  than  in  his  own  Ring — in 
which  at  least  he  was  right.  On  the 
contrary  the  American  usually  shot  un- 
der the  rules  of  the  Massachusetts  Rifle 
Association  which  forbade  palm-rests, 
rifles  of  over  ten  pounds  weight,  or  trig- 
gers with  a  minimum  pull  of  less  than 
three  pounds.  The  idea  of  one  rifle- 
man was  ultimately  to  use  his  skill  in 
hunting  and  war,  the  other  shot  purely 
for  sport  and  the  making  of  record 
scores. 

Gradually,  through  a  process  of  evolu- 
tion and  elimination,  the  two  classes 
have  come  together  in  the  present  gen- 
eration. The  German  still  uses  his 
"lucky"  targets,  but  no  longer  values 
very  highly  the  records  made  upon  them, 
while  the  American  has  discarded  his 
ten  pound,  three  pound  pull  gun  for 
the  Scheutzen  rifle,  recognizing  the  util- 
ity of  the  German  appliances,  palm-rests, 
set  triggers,  Scheutzen  butt  plates,  cheek 
pieces,  and  has  gone  him  one  better  by 
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inventing  muzzleloading  barrels  and  in- 
sisting upon  telescopic  sights. 

The  old  Scheutzenman,  born  across 
the  water,  loved  his  brass  band,  his 
marching  and  counter-marching,  his  rib- 
bons and  decorations,  his  beer,  and  his 
much  shoot  and  little  hit.  Not  so  his 
son  who  will  be  found  in  the  quietest 
corner  of  the  shooting  stand,  saying 
nothing  and  sawing  wood,  the  finest  off- 
hand sharpshooter  in  all  the  world.  On 
the  other  hand  the  American  youth  has 
deserted  his  own  ranges  and  gone  to  the 
German  mostly  because  he  appreciates 
the  need  of  a  social  side  to  the  game; 
the  jollity  and  wholesome  fun  of  the 
Scheutzenfest  appeal  to  him.  The  re- 
sult is  a  new  generation  of  riflemen 
who  shoot  together  in  all  amity  and 
whose  work  is  far  superior  to  anything 
seen  in  the  past. 

Whatever  the  practical  value  to  the 
hunter  or  the  soldier  of  practicing  sharp- 
shooting  under  modern  conditions,  and 
I  do  not  credit  it  with  having  much,  the 
sport  itself  is  worthy  of  all  praise. 
Moreover  as  a  training  in  self-control, 
controlled  muscles,  and  nerve  education 
it  is  superior  to  any  sport  in  the  world. 

The  man  who  would  participate  in 
offhand  match  shooting  must  first  of  all 
look  to  his  rifle.  The  ordinary  military, 
the  sporting,  or  hunter's  weapon  is 
quite  useless.  He  must  select  a  Scheut- 
zen  rifle  and  prepare  to  manipulate  it 
Scheutzen  fashion. 

The  Scheutzen  Rifle 

The  most  advanced  type  of  the  Scheut- 
zen rifle  is  shown  in  cut  reproduced 
herewith.  It  has  much  to  recommend 
it,  yet  a  visit  to  the  range  will  show 
that  nearly  every  expert  has  modified 
and  changed  it  to  suit  his  own  notions. 
Since,  however,  it  would  be  impossible 
to  describe  at  length  all  the  variations 
that  personal  requirements  demand  I 
shall  content  myself  by  pointing  out  the 
features  of  the  rifle  illustrated  which 
might   be   termed   peculiarly   Scheutzen. 

The  barrel  is  the  Pope-Stevens  with 
bullet  seated  from  the  muzzle.  The 
sight  should  be  the  best  telescopic  match 
glass  procurable,  power  from  four  to 
eight,  micrometer  adjusted  for  windage 


and  elevation  so  as  to  give  an  inch  tot 
the  line  at  two  hundred  yards.  What-| 
ever  might  have  been  true  in  the  past, 
it  is  to-day  impossible  to  compete  sue- 1 
cessfully  with  peep  and  globe  sights,  ll 
Ignore  spirit  levels;  the  contrivance  isl 
useless  in  offhand  shooting. 

The  palm-rest  is  the  Winchester,  andl 
is  adjustable  for  length  and  angle  with- 
out the  use  of  tools;  some  prefer  it  fixed 
more  toward  the  frame  and  others  for- 
ward. The  palm-rest  is  something  that) 
American  riflemen  once  fought  bitterly 
and  consistently,  rigidly  barring  it  from 
their  matches.  Nevertheless  they  beat: 
the  devil  around  a  stump  by  getting  the 
effect  of  the  palm-rest  through  balancing! 
the  rifle  on  the  end  of  the  thumb  and  the 
finger  tips — some  marksmen  shoot  in 
that  position  yet.  This  manner  of  hold- 
ing is  hard  on  the  fingers  when  the  piece: 
is  heavy,  and  otherwise  is  inferior  to  the 
handhold. 

The  palm-rest  serves  the  double  object 
of  permitting  the  elbow  to  rest  on  the 
hip  without  unduly  contorting  the  body, 
also  preventing  the  hand  from  gripping; 
the  barrel,  which  is  inimical  to  evenness 
of  elevation.  It  is  difficult  to  grip  a 
barrel  with  exactly  the  same  force  every 
time;  the  clasp  of  the  hand  may  tighten 
or  loosen  and  the  contracting  fingers  of 
one  hand  have  an  effect  on  the  other, 
causing  irregularity  of  trigger  pulling. 
All  this,  it  might  be  noted,  applies 
equally  to  other  rifles  as  well  as  the 
Scheutzen,  but  a  degree  of  accuracy 
which  would  be  considered  satisfactory 
with  a  hunting  weapon  would  not  rate 
as  third-class  work  with  the  match  rifle. 
Delicately  set  Scheutzen  triggers  can 
only  be  used  advantageously  where  the 
rifle  is  balanced  rather  than  held,  either 
on  the  finger  tips  or  palm-rest. 

The  palm-rest  is  now  in  general  use 
by  American  and  German  riflemen 
alike.  The  man  who  possessed  none 
would  be  badly  handicapped  in  a  long 
series  of  shots,  whatever  his  skill  might 
be.  It  is  not  a  handsome  contrivance, 
but  of  its  utility  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion ;  rifles  weighing  above  fifteen  pounds 
could  hardly  be  shot  effectively  with- 
out it. 

The  cheekpiece  is  also  the  Win- 
chester; cut  with  especially  high  comb 
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to  adapt  it  to  a  telescope  which  is  placed 
a  full  inch  higher  above  the  barrel  than 
ordinary  sights.  It  follows  that  where 
a  glass  is  mounted  an  ordinary  low  comb 
and  cheek  will  be  practically  useless  pad- 
ded up  to  the  required  height.  A  drop 
of  an  inch  at  comb  will  generally  be 
found  sufficient,  but  the  slant  to  butt 
must  be  rapid,  down  to  at  least  three 
inches;  some  prefer  four.  The  cheek- 
piece,  together  with  the  blinder,  affords 
a  very  secure  rest  for  the  head,  and  on 


men  put  it,  a  shooter  crawls  into  his 
blinder  and  goes  to  sleep  only  to  wake 
up  with  the  crack  of  the  gun  and  the 
marker  signaling  a  25. 

The  Scheutzen  lever  is  made  in  many 
styles  with  almost  as  many  variations  as 
there  are  individual  marksmen.  The 
author  has  designed  one  which  he  has 
found  more  satisfactory  than  anything  at 
present  furnished  by  the  factories.  The 
object  of  this  lever  is  to  place  the  fingers 
in  such  position  that  the  forefinger  will 


MODEL  OF  SCHUETZEN   RIFLE 


1.  Butt-plate  with  shoulder  support.  2.  Plate  two  inches  wide  to  support  arm.  3.  Lever  with  block 
of  wood,  grooved  for  each  finger.  4.  Thumb-hole  to  prevent  thumb  from  being  strained  away  from 
fingers.     5.   Blinder. 


its  perfect  fit  largely  depends  the  ease 
and  security  with  which  the  rifleman 
holds  his  gun. 

Generally  speaking,  the  advice  to 
shoot  a  rifle  with  both  eyes  open  the  same 
as  when  firing  a  shotgun  is  good.  It 
applies  especially,  though,  to  game  shoot- 
ing, rapid  firing,  and  where  distance 
must  be  estimated  at  the  time  of  taking 
aim.  With  the  long,  deliberate  aim  of 
the  match  shooter  it  has  been  found 
trying  to  concentrate  the  brain's  atten- 
tion entirely  upon  what  the  sighting  eye 
sees  when  both  are  open.  On  the  other 
hand  squinting  one  eye  hurts  the  vision 
of  the  other,  and  this  will  not  do. 
Hence  we  have  the  blinder. 

This  is  a  piece  of  moderately  thick 
sole  leather,  fitted  to  the  end  of  the 
'scope,  then  bent  and  shaped  to  curve 
around  the  head  over  the  left  eye.  The 
blinder  has  three  distinct  purposes.  It 
covers  the  left  eye,  obviating  any  neces- 
sity for  squinting  it,  at  the  same  time 
shutting  off  all  side  light  either  from 
the  right  or  the  left.  It  is  fitted  over 
the  end  of  the  'scope  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  act  as  a  guard,  preventing  injury 
to  the  eye  from  recoil,  and  the  heavy 
leather  is  an  elegant  head  rest,  firmly 
locking  the  head  to  the  gun.     As  rifle- 


exert  its  pressure  directly  to  the  rear 
without  any  strain  or  tendency  to  press 
upward  toward  the  thumb.  Each  finger 
has  its  own  grooved  rest  in  which  it  sim- 
ply lies  in  a  natural  bend  without  any 
forced  contraction  or  grip,  which  might 
involuntarily  extend  to  the  pulling  fin- 
ger, causing  a  premature  let-off.  When 
the  fingers  grip  the  stock,  as  in  an  or- 
dinary rifle,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
manipulate  the  sensitive  double  trigger 
without  an  occasional  accidental  pull. 

The  spur  lever  is  better  than  a  pistol 
grip,  but  the  middle  finger  which  curves 
around  it  has  a  natural  tendency  to  con- 
tract further  until  the  tip  of  the  finger 
rests  on  something;  nothing  is  there  to 
afford  this  rest  and  the  consequent  strain 
is  communicated  to  the  pulling  finger. 
The  whole  idea  of  the  "block  lever" 
with  finger  grooves  is  to  have  the  hand 
in  a  rest  so  natural  and  secure  that  the 
forefinger  can  lie  against  the  most  sen- 
sitive trigger  without  the  marksman  hav- 
ing a  particle  of  fear  of  an  involuntary 
pull,  yet  the  finger  will  respond  in- 
stantly to  the  will  of  the  marksman. 

Since  half  of  offhand  shooting  lies  in 
correct  trigger  pulling,  it  follows  that 
every  contributing  feature,  including  the 
triggers    themselves,    must    be    studied 
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carefully.  It  is  a  universal  complaint 
among  riflemen  that  while  they  can  hold 
well  enough  they  cannot  let-off.  If  a 
man  could  discharge  his  weapon  by  will 
power  alone,  our  present  rifle  records 
would  be  discounted  in  a  jiffy. 

Fairly  good  double  set  triggers  are 
furnished  by  the  factories,  but  an  expert 
gunsmith  who  makes  a  specialty  of  that 
sort  of  thing  can  improve  them  greatly. 
They  should  be  adjusted  to  a  very  light 
pull,  the  greater  the  skill  of  the  marks- 
man the  more  delicate  trigger  he  can 
handle.  However,  the  trigger  must 
never  be  so  sensitive  that  it  cannot  be 
touched  at  all  without  yielding.  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  novice  afraid  of  his 
trigger,  making  a  little  dab  at  it  when 
ready  to  fire — needless  to  say  he  couldn't 
shoot.  The  finest  double  set  triggers 
that  I  have  ever  seen  were  those  made 
by  William  Bauer,  of  the  Central 
Sharpshooters'  Association,  St.  Louis. 
No  movement  was  perceptible  to  the  eye 
when  these  triggers  yielded  to  pressure. 

A  Special  Thumb  Rest 

A  peculiar  feature  of  the  typical 
Scheutzen  rifle  is  the  thumb  rest.  Where 
to  place  the  thumb  when  firing  a  rifle  is 
always  a  problem.  If  placed  on  top  of 
the  tang  it  spreads  the  hand  too  much, 
causing  an  upward  contraction  of  the 
forefinger  in  place  of  to  the  rear.  To 
such  an  extent  is  this  true  that  some- 
times two  ounces  of  force  are  necessary 
to  pull  the  trigger  where  one  ought  to 
suffice.  For  this  reason  some  place  the 
thumb  along  the  side  of  the  grip  in  place 
of  over  it,  but  then  it  has  nothing  to 
rest  upon.  The  problem  has  been  solved 
by  cutting  a  groove  into  the  grip  the 
size  of  the  thumb,  over  which  extends  a 
steel  plate.  In  this  groove  the  thumb 
rests  as  securely  as  the  fingers  do  in  their 
place  on  the  lever. 

The  butt  plates  that,  come  on  factory 
rifles  have  a  variety  of  shapes,  but  those 
manufactured  by  private  individuals 
differ  still  more.  The  Scheutzen  rifle  is 
not  held  like  an  ordinary  weapon  but  is 
balanced.  Without  the  Scheutzen  butt 
there  would  he  a  tendency  for  it  to  lift 
awav  from  the  shoulder,  a  tendency  that 
would  have  to  be  counteracted  by  a  grip 


and  rearward  pressure — something  to  be 
avoided.  Exacting  riflemen  have  usually 
had  butt-plates  made  to  order,  many  hav- 
ing the  lower  arm  long  and  upcurved 
back  of  the  shoulder. 

In  offhand  rifle  shooting  with  ex- 
tended arm  the  right  elbow  is  held 
rather  high  and  would  be  under  consid- 
erable strain  if  the  aim  were  continued 
for  any  length  of  time.  In  deliberate 
Scheutzen  work  the  arm  is  dropped  un- 
til it  rests  against  the  butt,  this  both 
to  hold  the  rifle  in  balance  and  to  re- 
lieve the  arm  muscles  of  all  unnecessary 
labor. 

The  most  nearly  perfect  arm  and 
shoulder  support  made  is  cast  from  solid 
brass,  the  back  plate  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  width,  broadening  under  the  arm  to 
two  inches.  This  sor.t  of  butt-plate  will 
so  lock  a  man  to  his  gun  that  a  fifteen 
pound  rifle  will  balance  as  though  it  had 
grown  to  him. 

With  a  rifle  of  the  sort  described 
here,  holding  is  simplified  to  training  the 
leg  muscles  to  support  the  body,  second 
after  second,  without  an  iota  of  move- 
ment ;  to  regulating  the  breathing  and 
to  so  distending  the  chest  that  the  heart 
beating  will  not  communicate  its  action 
to  the  rifle.  Probably  the  leg  training 
is  the  most  difficult,  and  the  majority 
would  be  able  to  hold  steadier  if  per- 
mitted to  place  the  left  leg  against  a 
solid  support. 

Having  our  rifle,  it  only  remains  to 
practice — continual,  never-ending,  pa- 
tient, persistent,  studied  practice.  It  is 
true  that  some  men  of  strong  nerves,  ■ 
good  physique,  and  keen  eyesight  can  de- 
velop rifle  shooting  skill  more  quickly 
than  others,  but  it  is  no  less  true  that  the 
man  who  has  made  the  greatest  reputa- 
tion as  a  sharpshooter  is  he  who  has 
worked  the  hardest  for  it.  There  is  ab- 
solutely no  exception  to  this  and  no  royal 
road  leads  anywhere  near  success. 

Probably  the  best  scheme  for  the 
rifleman  living  in  the  city  is  to  have 
two  barrels  for  the  rifle,  one  a  .22  for 
the  gallery  and  the  other  of  larger  bore 
for  the  range.  Except  in  the  matter  of 
judging  wind  and  light,  gallery  practice 
is  almost  as  valuable  as  shooting  the  full 
distance.  A  certain  number  of  shots 
should  be  fired  daily,  say  with  the  .22 
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ten  strings  of  ten  shots  to  the  score,  all 
pulled  with  the  utmost  care.  During  his 
match  shooting  days  the  writer  had  a 
range  of  his  own  and  made  it  a  rule  in 
good  weather  and  bad  to  fire  fifty  shots 
every  day  at  two  hundred  yards. 

Take  care  to  handle  the  rifle  with 
machine-like,  mechanical  regularity. 
Place  the  feet  exactly  so  every  time, 
wear  the  same  amount  of  clothing,  fit 
the  butt  to  its  precise  place  on  the  shoul- 
der, stand  long  enough  to  quiet  the 
nerves  and  heart  action,  take  a  long 
breath  or  two,  like  a  diver  preparing  to 
go  under,  and  then  settle  the  rifle  to 
its  aim.  Find  your  steadiest  method  of 
swinging  onto  the  bull  and  use  that  ex- 
clusively. Generally  the  rifle  shots  will 
be  aligned  above  the  bull,  then  the 
weight  of  the  piece  will  settle  it  firmly 
into  place,  to  swing  gently  back  and 
forth  across  the  target. 

Along  with  muscle  training  will  have 
to  come  nerve  education.  The  great 
problem  of  rifle  shooting  is  unity  of 
action  between  brain  and  trigger  finger. 
The  student  will  soon  discover  that  he 
can  hold  and  hold,  perhaps  keeping  the 
sights  on  the  dead  center  for  seconds  at 
a  time;  he  will  pull  and  pull,  but  the 
trigger  will  not  yield,  though  he  knows 
a  pressure  of  an  ounce  or  two  would 
start  it.  Of  a  sudden  his  sights  begin 
to  move  off  the  mark  and  he  tries  to 
ease  up  on  the  trigger,  when  bang  goes 
the  gun — wild  shot,  of  course. 

What  was  he  doing  all  the  time  he 
thought  himself  putting  ample  pressure 
on  the  trigger?  He  cannot  tell,  nor  can 
anyone  else  more  than  conjecture.  Per- 
haps he  was  really  pressing  the  trigger 
but  not  quite  hard  enough;  possibly  he 
was  pulling  with  the  whole  hand  except 
the  trigger  finger,  exerting  all  the  force 
on  the  grip  of  the  rifle ;  more  likely  he 
was  not  putting  a  grain  of  weight  on 
the  trigger,  though  his  brain  distinctly 
told  him  that  he  was.  His  "motor" 
nerves  were  locked  rigidly  by  the  effort 
of  holding  the  rifle  still,  but  the  moment 
the  piece  moved  the  brakes  were  off  and 
so  was  the  shot. 

The  man  who  can  pull  the  trigger 
while  his  gun  is  hanging  as  though  in  a 
vise  can  shoot  like  a  machine,  but  such  an 
individual  I  have  never  seen.    The  shot 


must  be  pulled  within  the  fraction  of  a 
second  after  the  bead  settles  to  the  center 
or  on  go  the  "control  brakes"  and  he 
will  have  to  let  the  rifle  move  off  to  try 
again.  No  matter  how  well  the  shooter 
is  holding,  if  he  keeps  on  pressing  after 
the  trigger  has  refused  to  move  at  the 
dictate  of  his  will,  the  first  thing  that 
must  happen  is  the  release  of  the  nerves 
which  control  steadiness,  and  the  rifle 
is  bound  to  move  before  the  trigger  can 
be  pulled. 

When  to  Pull 

Individuals  differ,  and  the  writer  can 
best  give  his  personal  experience.  In 
my  shooting  the  pressure  on  the  trigger 
was  started  just  an  instant  before  the 
sight  covered  the  center,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  trigger  would  yield 
at  the  precise  time  when  the  rifle  settled 
"dead"  in  the  middle  of  the  bull.  If  my 
anticipations  were  realized  I  got  a  shot 
in  the  24;  if  the  trigger  let  go  too  soon, 
most  likely  the  shot. was  as  good  as  a  22, 
but  if  the  trigger  failed  to  release  the 
lock  on  time,  and  getting  impatient  I 
forced  the  pulling  to  get  value  for  a  fine 
hold,  the  shot  could  not  be  called  ac- 
curately and  might  go  out  of  the  bull. 
When  anxious  to  make  a  fine  score  I 
never  forced,  but  trying  about  three 
times  for  a  perfectly  timed  let-off  and 
failing  would  then  take  the  rifle  down 
from  the  shoulder  and  rest. 

I  believe  this  is  the  common  experi- 
ence of  trained  sharpshooters,  and  the 
patience  and  forbearance  with  which 
they  will  try  again  and  again  for  a 
pull-off  is  something  remarkable.  Nat- 
urally such  extreme  care  would  only  be 
used  in  the  last  rounds  of  a  good  score 
when  one  badly  held  shot  would  render 
futile  all  the  good  ones  preceding. 

By  way  of  proving  this  point  and  at 
the  risk  of  being  thought  egotistical,  I 
shall  have  to  describe  an  incident  in  my 
own  work.  When  shooting  at  the  tour- 
nament of  the  Central  Sharpshooters' 
Association  at  St.  Louis  I  had  scored  on 
the  German  Ring  Target  24,  23,  23, 
and  had  one  shot  to  fire.  H.  M.  Pope, 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  had  already  made 
94  in  his  four  shots,  and  in  order  to  tie 
him  I  had  to  make  a  24  while  a  25 
would  win.     For  thirty  minutes  I  tried 
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to  get  a  perfect  pull,  going  back  to  the 
stand  again  and  again  before  1  got  it, 
a  24  which  tied  for  first.  The  man 
who  won  third,  H.  D.  Schneidewind, 
of  Belleville,  111.,  told  me  that  he  spent 
an  hour  and  a  half  pulling  his  last  shot, 
but  he  finally  got  his  24. 

Such  extreme  care  as  this  is  liable  to 
defeat  itself  through  an  accidental  let-off 
or  one  of  the  many  things  that  can  hap- 
pen and  spoil  a  good  score.  With  rifles 
cracking  to  right  and  left,  and  impatient 
marksmen  behind  awaiting  their  turn, 
withholding  fire  for  a  perfect  pull  is  a 
nerve-racking  business,  but  such  is  sharp- 
shooting  at  a  national  tournament. 

As  in  other  rifle  shooting  a  great  deal 
of  the  training  for  holding  and  pulling 
can  be  accomplished  at  home  in  the  room 
or  yard  without  the  use  of  ammunition. 
Put  up  a  bull's-eye  corresponding  in  size 
according  to  distance  with  the  regulation 
bull.  Place  an  empty  shell  in  the  gun 
and  sight  on  this  bull  and  pull,  and 
keep  it  up  until  thoroughly  tired — train 
in  this  way  every  day,  as  often  as  time 
permits. 

In  this  way  the  rifleman  can  so  train 
his  muscles  that  his  sights  will  never 
quite  move  off  the  bull  in  the  wildest 
movement  they  make  while  he  is  trying 
to  pull.  Only  when  he  can  hold  con- 
tinually on  the  black  for  seconds  at  a 
time  can  he  consider  himself  a  reliable 
shot,  for  it  is  to  be  expected  that  occa- 
sionally a  shot  will  go  when  the  sights 
are  at  their  widest  swing  and  if  this  is 
outside  the  bull,  some  of  the  bullets  will 
miss  it  before  a  hundred  are  fired.  The 
acme  of  skill  is  never  to  let  a  shot  go 
outside  the  bull,  and  never  let  the  sights 
swing  out  after  the  finger  settles  to  the 
trigger. 

Covering  the  Target 

The  manner  of  bringing  the  sights 
onto  the  center  is  something  for  the  in- 
dividual rifleman  to  solve  in  his  own 
way.  The  proverbial  instruction  is  for 
the  marksman  to  bring  his  piece  up  from 
beneath  until  the  sights  cover  the  bull 
and  then  press  trigger.  This  will  not  do 
with  a  heavy  Scheutzen  rifle  balanced  on 
a  palm-rest. 

The  tendency  of  the  big  weapon  is  to 
swing  across  the  bull  horizontally,  back 


and  forth.  Some  men  of  quick  nerve 
action  can  pull  as  the  rifle  swings,  with- 
out altogether  stopping  it,  and  get  good 
results.  Usually  they  press  the  trigger 
while  the  piece  is  moving  from  right  to 
left  since  the  rifle  in  its  left  swing  hard- 
ens and  sets  the  muscles,  consequently 
traveling  more  slowly.  Probably  a  bet- 
ter system  of  regulating  the  swing  is  to 
have  the  left  extremity  of  the  movement 
just  reach  the  center  where  the  weapon 
must  "hang"  for  an  instant  before  be- 
ginning the  return. 

In  my  case  I  found  that  my  rifle  had 
a  pretty  regular  swing  but  not  pen- 
dulum like.  It  moved  off  the  center 
to  the  right,  rose  a  trifle,  and  then  set- 
tled down  across  the  bull  from  two 
o'clock  to  six,  where  I  endeavored  to 
stop  it  and  let  off — failing  to  get  the 
pull  it  would  again  move  off  to  the 
right  and  around  as  before.  If  I  was 
in  my  best  form,  and  using  telescope, 
the  sight  would  never  quite  leave  the 
twelve-inch.  All  my  premature  shots 
would  be  to  the  right  and  high,  de* 
layed  let-offs  low,  and  now  and  then 
the  rifle  jumped  beyond  control  throw- 
ing the  ball  high  and  to  the  left.  In 
sharpshooting  it  is  a  great  and  fascinat- 
ing gamble  as  to  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen when  the  marksman  settles  his  rifle 
on  the  black,  but  when  the  perfect  pulls 
come  regularly  he  has  a  feeling  of  power 
the  nearest  to  omnipotent  ever  vouch- 
safed to  man. 

After  a  little  experience  on  the  range 
the  rifleman  can  begin  calling  his  shots, 
telling  where  they  went  before  the 
marker  signals.  The  more  expert  the 
shooter  the  closer  he  can  call.  It  is 
nothing  uncommon  for  a  skilled  shot  to 
"call"  his  bullet  within  an  inch  of  where 
it  has  gone.  To  do  this  he  must  not 
only  see  where  the  sights  were  when 
he  pulled,  but  must  keep  his  eye  on  them 
and  note  where  they  jumped  to  with 
the  recoil.  If  the  rifle  rises  straight 
across  the  bull  with  its  recoil  the  marks- 
man can  expect  to  find  his  bullet  where 
he  sighted  it,  but  if  it  jumps  out  badly 
to  either  side  expect  a  bad  shot  in  that 
direction.  It  is  much  easier  to  call  shots 
with  a  lightly  charged,  heavy  barreled 
rifle  than  with  one  much  influenced  by 
recoil. 
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It  will  not  do  to  strain  the  eye  too 
much  in  sighting.  Experience  will  teach 
the  shooter  that  the  greatest  clearness 
of  vision  lasts  for  but  a  short  time,  and 
then  it  fades  to  return  again — this  hap- 
pening in  regular  rotation.  The  pull- 
off  must  then  be  so  timed  as  to  take 
place  when  the  vision  is  the  clearest,  it 
the  shot  is  to  be  called  accurately. 

The  training  of  muscle  and  nerve  is 
as  arduous  in  a  crack  rifleman  as  that 
of  the  finest  juggler  in  the  world — in 
fact  of  all  human  beings  he  has  the 
most  perfect  muscle  control.  Not  only 
from  seeing,  but  from  feeling  and  men- 
tal calculation  he  has  the  most  delicate 
perception  of  the  movements  of  his  piece. 
To  such  stage  of  perfection  is  the  train- 
ing in  feeling  where  his  rifle  is  pointed 
carried  that  after  placing  it  upon  the 
bull  he  can  tell  exactly  the  spot  his 
sights  are  covering  without  again  look- 
ing at  them.  I  have  known  a  marks- 
man to  sight  his  rifle,  then  shut  his  eyes, 
pull  the  trigger  to  order,  and  get  a 
bull's-eye — sometimes.  While  holding 
and  not  looking,  of  course,  he  had  a 
mental  picture  of  where  the  sights  were 
swinging  every  instant  of  the  time. 

A  word  on  wind  and  light.  An  even 
wind  blowing  across  the  range  and  not 
too  strong  permits  almost  as  fine  shoot- 
ing as  a  calm.  However,  when  it  has 
sufficient  force  to  carry  the  ball  quite 
out  of  the  bull  with  windgauge  at  zero 
very  fine  scores  should  not  be  expected, 
but  the  marksman  should  be  satisfied 
with  a  bullet  that  lands  in  the  22.  There 
is  no  such  thing  as  a  wind  of  perfectly 
uniform  velocity,  but  twelve  inches  of 
wind  probably  means  anything  from  six 
inches  to  fifteen ;  neither  will  the  most 
careful  watching  of  flags  avail  much; 
beware  of  tinkering  eternally  with  the 
windgauge,  that  is  a  fatal  habit.  Set  it 
for  about  the  average  force  and  take 
what  luck  brings  you. 

Fishtail  winds,  that  is  those  that  vary 
from  four  o'clock  around  to  eight,  are 
the  most  troublesome,  and  about  all  that 
can  be  done  is  to  watch  the  flags  and 
"hold  for  it,"  allowing  the  sight  to  re- 
main at  zero.  Head  winds,  sweeping 
about  from  ten  ©'clock  to  two  are  also 
very  vexatious,  not  only  driving  the  bul- 
let from  side  to  side  but  down.   Cuss  the 


wind  when  it  don't  behave,  but  keep  on 
holding  close  and  it  will  get  the  other 
fellow's  "goat"  in  place  of  yours. 

Occasionally  light  will  vary  the  eleva- 
tion as  much  as  six  inches.  An  experi- 
enced marksman  can  usually  give  a  pretty 
shrewd  guess  at  the  elevation  before  fir- 
ing a  shot,  and  a  few  "sighters"  will  tell 
him  all  he  needs  to  know.  As  the  sun 
descends  usually  the  bullets  will  "drop" 
with  it. 

The  crack  marksman  must  be  of  tem- 
perate habits.  The  man  who  smokes  in 
order  to  keep  his  nerves  steady  will  soon 
find  himself  betrayed  by  nervous  ir- 
ritability and  the  drinking  man  can  only 
shoot  well  when  braced  up  exactly  so,  in 
which  condition  he  finds  it  difficult  to 
keep  himself. 

The  Price  of  Success 

We  might  as  well  admit  that  success 
in  match  rifle  work  is  entirely  dependent 
on  concentration  of  mind.  Some  men 
can  concentrate  powerfully  but  only  for 
a  very  short  time — they  will  make  start- 
lingly  high  scores  but  only  now  and  then. 
Another  will  be  able  to  keep  to  his  knit- 
ting hour  after  hour,  under  any  and  all 
circumstances,  and  he  is  the  man  his  club 
banks  on  in  a  match. 

If  ambitious  to  win  and  to  break  rec- 
ords, stuff  cotton  into  your  ears,  smile 
when  spoken  to  but  never  reply  and 
never  hear  what  is  said.  If  the  other 
end  of  the  shooting  house  falls  down 
and  kills  a  man,  never  know  it  as  long 
as  your  end  is  standing. 

The  other  way  of  match  shooting  is 
to  take  things  as  they  come.  Shoot  only 
when  you  feel  like  it.  Talk,  listen, 
laugh,  and  watch  the  play.  Rejoice  with 
the  man  who  made  three  reds  in  suc- 
cession, and  sympathize  with  the  peppery 
old  fellow  that  the  dog-gone  blinkity 
blanked  marker  is  forever  cheating  by 
showing  a  ten  where  he  held  right  for  the 
dead  center.  Yes,  the  farce-comedy 
never  was  seen  that  could  touch  a  Ger- 
man Scheutzenfest.  But  cheek  by  jowl 
with  the  fellowship  and  the  humor  comes 
the  training  that  gives  man  dominion 
over  the  beasts  of  the  field,  makes  his 
country  impregnable,  gives  him  a  power 
of  life  and  death  only  second  to  that  of 
his  Maker. 
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WAS  on  my  way  home  one  August 
day  from  Spruce  Hut  to  a  farm- 
er's house  a  couple  of  miles  across 
the  hills  to  look  at  a  bird  dog  that 
I  had  seen  advertised  for  sale  in 
the  village  newspaper.  While 
crossing  a  piece  of  thick  woods  about 
half  way  to  my  destination,  I  found  my- 
self looking  for  ginseng  almost  uncon- 
sciously, for  I  had  seen  a  ginseng  digger 
selling  a  sack  of  the  roots  to  a  druggist 
the  day  before.  Most  of  the  small  lots 
of  the  root  reach  the  market  through  the 
hands  of  local  dealers. 

In  a  particularly  shady  spot  I  came 
upon  nearly  a  dozen  stalks  of  this  plant 
and  sat  down  to  dig  them  up  with  an 
interest  I  had  never  felt  before.  Seeing 
the  druggist  paying  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  for  a  simple  root  that  grows  wild 
in  the  woods  around  here  had  impressed 
my  mind  with  the  value  of  the  faculty  of 
observation. 

I  had  always  known  that  ginseng  had 
a  spectacular  value,  but  I  had  never  be- 
fore seen  that  value  cashed  in,  and  it  sur- 
prised me.  Here  I  found  several  roots 
of  good  size;  perhaps  they  would  when 
dry  bring  two  or  three  dollars,  and  I 
was  stumbling  upon  them  right  out  in 
the  woods.  It  was  just  like  finding  so 
many  silver  dollars  lying  under  the 
leaves  with  the  eagle's  tail  feathers  stick- 
ing up  in  sight. 

Whether  the  Chinese  worship  the  odd- 
shaped  roots  of  the  panax  quinque 'folium 
or  value  it  for  its  medicinal  properties 
is  not  important.  The  main  point  is 
that  they  are  willing  to  pay  an  exorbi- 
tant price  for  it  and  this  keeps  many  a 
country  boy's  eyes  open  during  the  sum- 
mer season  for  the  five-leaved  stalks  and 
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the  scarlet  berries  that  grow  here  and 
there  in  the  deeper  woods. 

A  fat,  tapered  little  root  that  is  some- 
times bisected  until  it  in  a  way  resem- 
bles the  figure  of  a  man,  the  ginseng 
roots  when  dried  will,  if  clean  and 
white,  bring  ten  dollars  a  pound. 

Many  years  ago,  when  all  the  ginseng 
that  China  used  was  what  grew  within 
its  own  borders,  the  price  was  said  to  be 
the  weight  of  the  roots  in  gold  and  the 
first  cargo  taken  to  Canton  from  North 
America  produced  fabulous  profits. 

The  dried  root  has  so  little  real  medic- 
inal value  that  it  is  practically  worthless 
in  that  respect.  It  possesses  a  pleasant, 
spicy  taste,  but  its  money  value  depends 
entirely  upon  sentiment.  WThen  the  gin- 
seng is  at  its  best  there  are  many  men  in 
the  Eastern  States  who  for  a  month  or 
two  make  a  business  of  digging  the  roots. 
They  are  men  of  the  class  who  trap  for 
a  living  in  the  fall  and  gain  their  liveli- 
hood from  the  woods  through  as  much 
of  the  year  as  possible. 

I  dug  away  at  my  find  in  deep  interest 
and  as  I  dug  I  paid  no  heed  to  any- 
thing else,  so  wrapped  up  was  I  in  my 
task  of  grubbing  real  money  out  of  the 
ground.  I  brushed  off  the  roots  and  laid 
them  in  a  row  on  a  stone  and  when  I 
•had  finally  secured  the  entire  family  I 
gave  a  sigh  of  satisfaction  and  sat  up, 
thinking,  "Well,  that  ought  to  go  quite 
a  way  toward  paying  for  that  bird  dog." 
As  I  straightened  out  my  back  and 
looked  around  I  started  involuntarily  at 
the  sight  of  the  figure  of  a  roughly 
dressed,  unshaven  stranger  before  me, 
carrying  a  stout  canvas  sack  over  his 
shoulder  and  a  hickory  stick  in  one  hand. 

Before  I  could  speak,  he  said : 


ON  MY  WAY  TO  A  FARMER'S  HOUSE  A  COUPLE  OF  MILES  ACROSS  THE  HILLS 


"You'd  better  give  me  them  roots. 
I  was  just  comin'  after  'em." 

"You  came  just  a  little  too  late,"  said 
I. 

"Not  so  you'd  notice  it,"  said  the 
stranger.  "I  ain't  been  letting  that  lit- 
tle bunch  o'  'shang  grow  there  all  sum- 
mer for  you  to  dig.     Hand  'em  over!" 

Now,  I  am  not  of  a  troublesome  dis- 
position. I  never  raised  my  hand  against 
any  man  that  I  can  remember,  and  I 
want  nothing  that  is  not  mine  by  perfect 
right. 

"Don't  be  all  day  about  it,"  the  fellow 
urged. 

He  advanced  toward  me,  dropping  his 
sack  behind  him  and  carrying  the  hickory 
stick  at  an  angle  that  might  easily  have 
been  construed  as  threatening.  I  got  in 
front  of  my  own  little  pile  of  roots  and 
inquired,  with  no  sign  of  yielding,  "Are 
these  your  woods  ?" 

"That's  nothing  to  you.  That  there 
'shang  is  mine  whether  the  woods  are 
or  not,  and,  what's  more,  I'm  going  to 
have  it." 

"Well,  stranger,"  said  I  calmly,  "I 
have  not  yet  disputed  any  of  your  state- 


ments. This  ginseng  may  be  yours  some 
time.  It  certainly  is  not  yet.  Sit  down  !" 
and  I  indicated  a  rock  near  by.  "I'd 
like  to  talk  this  over  with  you." 

"I  ain't  here  to  make  any  afternoon 
call.  I'm  here  to  get  the  goods,"  he 
replied,  with  only  a  very  little  weakening 
of  his  bluff  manner. 

"Are  you  a  ginseng  digger?"  I  asked 
him. 

"Just  now  I  am  and  I'm  a  good  one, 
too.     I  get  what  I  go  after." 

"Well,  there's  no  reason  why  you  and 
I  should  quarrel,"  I  went  on.  "Come 
over  here  and  sit  down  and  fill  your 
pipe  and  let's  talk  this  over.  You  look 
to  me  like  a  pretty  sensible  chap  and  I 
know  you're  good  at  a  bargain,  because 
I  saw  you  selling  ginseng  to  the  drug- 
gist yesterday  afternoon." 

As  I  spoke  I  filled  my  pipe  and  tossed 
the  bag  of  tobacco  to  the  man,  and  at  last 
he  came  over  and  seated  himself  rather 
gingerly  where  I  had  indicated.  He 
clung  to  his  stick,  however,  and  he 
watched  me  closely. 

"What  kind  of  a  game  you  tryin'  to 
play?"  he  asked. 
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"I'm  not  playing  any  game.  I  merely 
want  to  arbitrate,  that's  all,"  said  I. 

"Well,  you  might  as  well  arbitrate 
that  'shang  there  into  my  bag,  then,  be- 
cause you  needn't  think  you're  going  to 
talk  me  out  of  it." 

As  he  said  this  he  handled  the  hickory 
stick  lovingly. 

"Will  you  let  me  go  my  way  with  my 
little  pocketful  of  roots,"  I  asked,  "if  I 
can  get  you  to  offer  them  to  me  ?" 

He  was  willing  to  agree  to  that  much, 
and  as  he  did  so  he  even  smiled  in  a 
grim  kind  of  way. 

This  was  not  the  kind  of  a  tete-a-tete 
that  one  would  pick  out  for  a  pleasant 
afternoon  in  the  woods,  but,  after  all, 
I  was  interested  in  this  uncouth  specimen 
and  I  realized  that  his  point  of  view 
might  be  sufficiently  different  from  my 
own  to  be  of  interest. 

"How  much  root  do  you  get  in  a  sea- 
son?" I   inquired. 

"Well,  sometimes  more  an'  sometimes 
less.  I  ain't  had  no  luck  this  year.  I 
guess  there's  a  blight  struck  the  plants." 

"What  do  they  do  with  these  roots?" 
I  asked  further. 

"Oh,  the  Chinks  worship  'em  and 
when  they're  shaped  like  a  man  they  say 
they'll  give  'most  any  price  for  'em. 
They  all  bring  the  same  by  weight, 
though.  Who  are  you,  anyway?  You 
seem  to  have  a  lot  o'  questions  to  ask." 

"Oh,"  said  I,  "I  live  over  here  in  the 
woods  some  of  the  time.  Why  don't 
you  come  over  and  see  me  ?  You  know 
the  little  shanty  over  that  ridge  by  the 
swamp?" 

"Yes,  I  know.  I  come  by  there  yes- 
terday and  someone  was  inside  building 
a  fire.     Must  'a'  been  you." 

"I  presume  it  was.  Why  didn't  you 
come  in?" 

"I  guess  you  don't  know  me,  do  you?" 

I  admitted  that  I  did  not. 

"I'm  one  o'  them  Scrammels  from  over 
in  the  Beaverkill  country." 

I  had  heard  of  the  Scrammels.  "Them 
Scrammels"  they  were  generally  termed. 
They  were  a  family  of  rough  mountain- 
eers who  had  an  unusually  bad  name. 
Their  reputation  was  of  the  sort  that 
caused  every  minor  depredation  in  their 
locality  to  be  laid  to  them,  and  I  think 
they  probably  were  usually  guilty. 


In  every  community  there  are  two  or 
three  families,  or  perhaps  but  one,  that 
must  bear  the  blame  for  all  kinds  of 
deviltry,  from  the  robbing  of  a  hen- 
roost or  a  clothesline  to  the  breaking  into 
the  bank. 

"Come  on  home  with  me  and  let's 
have  some  dinner,"  I  said,  abandoning 
my  trip  for  the  dog.  "I've  got  some 
trout  in  the  shanty  that  I  caught  under 
the  rocks  in  Little  Falls  brook  this 
morning,  and  I'll  bet  they  are  a  little 
better  than  any  you  ever  pulled  out  of 
the  Beaverkill." 

"You're  kiddin'  me,"  said  Scrammel. 

I  assured  him  that  I  was  never  more 
sincere  in  my  life  and  I  got  up  to  start 
in  the  direction  of  Spruce  Hut. 

"What  about  that  'shang?"  he  asked. 
"Do  I  get  that?" 

"You  can  carry  it  for  me,"  I  replied, 
"provided  you  don't  get  it  mixed  up 
with  your  own.  I  don't  yet  admit  that 
3'ou  have  any  right  to  it." 

That  settled  the  matter,  that  and  the 
prospect  of  a  square  meal,  for  I  suspect 
the  fellow  was  actually  hungry. 

We  tramped  rapidly  along  with  little 
to  say  on  the  way,  and  at  last  we  found 
ourselves  at  my  door.  I  unlocked  it  and 
told  him  to  cut  a  little  wood  for  the  fire 
while  I  got  the  trout  ready.  He  was  but 
a  few  minutes  getting  his  kindlings  to- 
gether, and  he  came  in  and  laid  them  in 
the  fireplace,  ready  to  start  with  a  match. 

As  I  was  putting  the  fish  in  a  pan  he 
said  to  me : 

"Say,  Mister — whatever  your  name  is 
— let  me  cook  them  trout,  will  you?  I 
know  a  thing  or  two  about  that  that  I 
don't  believe  you  know." 

I  gave  the  man  full  charge  of  opera- 
tions and  he  went  to  work.  I  told  him 
that  a  no  less  authority  than  Sir  Isaac 
Walton  had  said  that  if  a  trout  is  not 
eaten  within  four  or  five  hours  after 
catching  he  is  worth  nothing,  and  I  sug- 
gested that  he  had  only  some  fifteen  or 
twenty  minutes  in  which  to  save  the 
trout  from  the  fate  decreed  by  Sir  Isaac. 

Scrammel  did  not  seem  much  worried, 
however,  by  the  time  limit,  for  he  only 
said,  "I  never  heard  of  Ike,  but  I'll  bet 
he  never  saw  a  'Beaverkiller'  cook." 

I  could  not  gainsay  this,  so  I  kept  si- 
lence and  watched — and  obeyed,  for  my 
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guest  called  for  several  things  that  I 
would  never  have  thought  of  using  in 
cooking  trout.  Fortunately  I  was  able 
to  supply  most  of  them. 

His  recipe  if  written  out  would  be  as 
indefinite  as  most  of  the  recipes  of  natu- 
ral cooks.  It  left  a  good  deal  to  judg- 
ment. First,  he  slashed  each  trout  three 
times  on  one  side  and  laid  them  ready 
to  put  into  the  kettle.  Then  into  the 
kettle  he  put  equal  amounts  of  vinegar, 
Catawba  wine,  water  and  beer,  which  he 
said  must  be  stale,  but  not  too  stale. 
Just  the  why  of  all  this  mixture  I  do 
not  know,  and  I  asked  no  questions,  but 
produced  the  goods. 

Just  enough  of  the  liquor  was  made 
to  cover  the  fish,  which  were  to  be 
boiled ! 

Into  it  was  put  a  generous  supply  of 
salt,  also  a  slice  or  two  of  lemon  and  a 
pinch  of  grated  horseradish  with  some 
savory  and  thyme,  which  I  always  keep 
in  my  "kitchen  cupboard"  in  the  little 
ounce  packages  just  as  they  come  from 
the  drug  store. 

This  preparation  he  set  on  a  hot  fire 


and  let  it  boil  up  until  it  filled  the  ket- 
tle, then  he  put  in  the  trout,  one  at  a 
time.  This  last  was,  he  volunteered,  so 
that  the  fish  would  not  cool  the  mixture 
enough  to  cause  it  to  drop  down  flat. 
While  the  fish  were  boiling  he  took  some 
of  the  liquor  from  the  kettle  and  mixed 
it  well  with  melted  butter. 

By  the  time  he  had  completed  his 
cooking  I  had  the  rest  of  the  meal  ready 
and  he  took  the  fish  from  the  kettle, 
put  them  on  a  platter  and  poured  his 
melted-butter  mixture  over  them,  adding 
some  slices  of  lemon,  and — oh,  ye  epi- 
cures !  Not  all  the  chefs  of  all  the  note- 
worthy lobster  palaces  could  concoct  any- 
thing that  could  be  compared  with  this 
Beaverkiller's  dish. 

"Scrammel,"  said  I,  as  we  sat  there 
devouring  my  trout,  "the  ginseng  is 
yours,  also  half  of  my  kingdom.  Where 
did  you  learn  to  do  this?" 

"It's  a  family  trick  that  granny  taught 
us.  We  don't  know  much,  us  Scram- 
mels,  but  we  do  know  a  thing  or  two 
pretty  damn  well." 

"You  certainly  do,"  I  returned,  "and 
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any  time  when  you  are  coming  this  way 
my  house  here  is  open  to  you.  If  I'm 
not  at  home  you'll  find  the  key  in  a 
crack  of  the  chimney  outside.  Whether 
your  name  is  Scrammel,  Smith  or  Jones 
does  not  make  any  difference  here." 

"This  is  the  first  place  I  ever  struck," 
he  interjected,  "where  that  was  so.  I'd 
like  to  get  into  a  country  some  day  where 
nobody  knows  who  a  Scrammel  is.  I'm 
gettin'  tired  o'  some  things." 

"Scrammel,"  I  answered,  "you  are  no 
different  from  other  folks.  Don't  you 
suppose  we  all  feel  some  days  that  we'd 
like  to  get  where  nobody  knows  anything 
about  us?  We'd  be  mighty  glad  to  get 
back,  though,  because — I'll  tell  you  a 
secret  about  everybody.  The  man  who 
goes  to  a  new  place  where  he  is  Mister 
This  or  Mister  That  to  everyone  he 
meets  gets  to  a  point  where  he  feels  that 
he  absolutely  must  get  back  to  where 
he  is  plain,  ordinary  Bill  or  Joe.  Don't 
you  suppose  the  President  in  the  White 
House  feels  some  days  that  he'd  give 
every  cent  his  job  is  worth  if  he  could 
just  step  out  of  it  for  a  while  and  be  a 
plain,  ordinary  citizen  that  people  could 


slap  on  the  back  and  call  "Old  Man" 
and  do  favors  for  without  his  feeling 
that  they  do  it  because  they  want  some- 
thing  in    return?" 

"Say,  I  never  thought  of  that,"  said 
my  guest.  "I'd  hate  to  go  where  I 
didn't  know  anybody  well  enough  to 
have  'em  call  me  Nick.  I'd  rather  be 
arrested  once  a  month  reg'lar  for  some- 
thing I  didn't  do  than  to  have  to  go 
'round  with  a  Mister  tagged  onto  my 
name.  That  sure  would  be  some  Hell. 
You  ain't  told  me  your  name?" 

I  told  him. 

"I  don't  want  your  'shang,"  he  said. 
"You're  all  to  the  good  and  I  ain't  got 
any  more  right  to  them  roots  than  you 
have.     Keep  'em." 

I  assured  him  that  neither  did  I  care 
for  the  ginseng,  since  I  was  not  in  the 
business  and  had  simply  dug  it  as  a  mat- 
ter of  pastime.  I  put  the  roots  into  his 
bag  and  we  parted  with  mutual  respect ; 
I  for  his  ability  to  make  of  trout  the 
most  delicious  morsels  I  ever  ate,  and  he 
for  my  willingness  to  take  a  Scrammel 
home  and  make  a  temporary,  and  I'm 
not  sure  but  a  permanent,  friend  of  him. 
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Builders  Outshine  Our  Own 


~ ~~^  OR  several  centuries  we  have 
been  told  that  fine  feathers 
— ^  don't  make  fine  birds.  It  has 
been  said  so  often  that  it  must 
be  true — but,  did  you  ever  see 
a  plucked  peacock?  The  sight 
would  go  far  toward  convincing  you  that 
the  feathers  have  a  lot  to  do  with  the 
fine  bird. 

Likewise,  while  the  brain  may  tell 
you  that  the  time-worn  Westley-Purdey 
or  Bluer  is  a  gem  of  gunmaking,  yet 
the  sense  of  beauty  of  the  true  gun 
fancier  turns  up  its  nose  at  the  dirty- 
white  surfaces  of  the  frame  that  were 
handsome  in  their  case-hardening  when 
new  but  raw-looking  from  years  of 
handling.  It  is  a  gem  of  gunmaking, 
true,  but  not  a  thing  of  beauty  and 
therefore  not  the  joy  forever. 

It  is  extremely  unwise  for  the  pretty 
girl  to  parade  down  the  street  with 
homely  mamma.  Many  a  potential 
swain  sees  in  the  becoming  dark  line  on 
the  pretty  upper  lip  of  the  beauty  but 
the  start  of  mamma's  rather  luxuriant 
mustache.  The  plump  curves  of  the 
daughter  take  on  their  twenty-years-after 
appearance  in  mamma's  elephantine  pro- 
portions. 

Likewise  no  wise  gunmaker  would 
show  you  a  ten-year  old  plain  finished 


gun  of  the  grade  you  are  considering, 
with  the  glamor  of  the  deep  blue  and 
the  red  and  brown  and  yellow  of  the 
case-hardening  removed  by  years  of  fric- 
tion with  more  or  less  clean  hands. 

More  and  more,  as  the  game  fades  be- 
fore the  ever-growing  army  of  hunters 
and  the  bag  limits  grow  lower  and 
lower,  the  sportsman  must  take  much 
of  his  pleasure  in  the  weapon  itself,  in 
its  performance,  its  appearance,  its  lit- 
tle peculiarities  and  idiosyncrasies.  The 
man  who  regards  the  gun  merely  as  an 
instrument  for  slaying  things,  a  tool  as 
uninteresting  in  itself  as  a  rusty  monkey- 
wrench,   is  missing  about  half  the  fun. 

The  old  talk  of  the  rough-neck  clan 
about  a  gun  not  shooting  a  bit  better  for 
all  its  engraving  is  about  as  worthy  of 
consideration  as  an  argument  that  a  man 
would  live  just  as  long  without  wearing 
a  dress  suit  or  that  an  auto  would  run 
as  far  without  its  handsome  coat  of 
hand-rubbed  paint.  The  gun  does  not 
shoot  any  better  for  its  outward  decora- 
tion of  engraving,  but  it  is  a  handsome 
weapon  long  after  its  finish  has  worn  off, 
while  the  plain,  "business-like"  gun  is  a 
homely,  worn,  old  affair  with  all  the 
virtues  it  may  have  unable  to  offset  its 
homely  appearance. 

The  ornamentation  of  a  gun  does  not 
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make  it  shoot  better,  but  it  is  the  only 
way  to  make  a  gun  retain  its  good  looks 
long  after  the  surface  bluing  or  case- 
hardening  has  wqjn  off  and  the  surfaces 
turned  to  the  dirty  white,  mottled  ap- 
pearance of  the  much-handled,  uncared- 
for  firearm. 

Few  of  us  are  market-hunters.  Most 
of  us  shoot  for  pleasure,  pure  and  sim- 
ple. The  gun  is  an  accessory  to  our 
pleasure.  There  is  as  little  reason  for 
regarding  it  as  a  tool  and  not  worthy  of 


of  us  possess  that  sort  of  an  optic  wheth- 
er aware  of  it  or  not. 

The  man  who  examines  without  preju- 
dice examples  of  the  Belgian,  the  French, 
the  German,  and  the  English  styles  of 
gun  decoration,  and  then  turns  to  his 
own  type  of  American  ornamentation, 
will  usually  decide  that  the  American 
gun  is  the  rawest  in  the  world  from 
the   standpoint   of   artistic   finish. 

The  finish  may  be  expensive,  may  be 
deeply    carved    and    the    result   of    long 
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decoration  as  there  is  in  regarding  a 
steam  yacht  as  merely  a  means  of  trans- 
portation and  refusing  to  keep  it  painted 
up  and  the  brass  work  nicely  polished. 
The  man  who  cares  nothing  for  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  gun  usually  cares  as  lit- 
tle for  its  condition  and  not  infrequently 
belongs  in  the  ranks  of  the  tin-horn 
sports. 

The  man  who  wants  a  nice-looking 
weapon  during  the  term  of  its  usefulness 
has  to  use  engraving.  If  he  purchases 
a  plain  finished  gun  that  looks  nice  when 
new  and  expects  it  to  retain  its  "nice" 
look  half  its  life,  he  is  doomed  to  dis- 
appointment.    It  will  not. 

The  writer  carries  no  brief  for  for- 
eign gun  artisans  and  no  cudgel  for 
American,  but  he  is  unable  to  sidle 
around  the  conclusion  that  one  of  the 
chief  reasons  for  the  number  of  plain 
quality  guns  sold  in  these  United  States 
is  not  the  cost  of  the  better  finished 
guns,  but  the  tawdriness  of  their  decora- 
tion. It  is  sometimes  showy  without 
being  elegant.  It  is  practically  never 
pleasing   to   the   artistic   eye — and   most 


hours  of  patient  labor,  but  it  is  rarely 
beautiful.  It  may  contain  all  the  beauty 
lines  of  all  the  artists  from  Hogarth 
back,  but  it  rarely  means  anything.  It 
is  usually  a  lot  of  shallow  scratches  that 
form  senseless  and  meaningless  scrolls, 
much  like  the  specimens  of  the  graduat- 
ing class  of  a  school  for  penmanship. 
Like  Mr.  Askins,  I  am  no  more  satisfied 
with  such  flourishes  on  my  guns  than  I 
would  be  with  such  work  on  the  walls 
in  place  of  pictures.  Rarely  is  this  work 
cut  deeply  enough  to  show  after  the 
finish  is  gone  from  the  gun,  which  is  de- 
feating the  primary  purpose  of  gun  or- 
namentation. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  mention  names 
for  it  is  a  general  condition  I  am  de- 
scribing. For  example,  one  of  the  best- 
known  American  firms  furnishes  one 
horrible  example.  The  most  expensive 
gun  they  make,  costing  $300,  from  the 
standpoint  of  looks  isn't  in  it  as  long  as 
you  can  say  scat  with  my  German-made 
20  gauge,  costing  $170,  which  includes 
a  gob  of  duty  in  this  price.  They  have 
put  a  lot  of  fancy  doodaddles  over  the 
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frame  and  in  the  midst  of  it  the  most 
unnatural-looking  gold  dog  that  was 
ever  hack-sawed  out  of  a  five  dollar 
goid  piece.  There  is  nothing  pretty 
about  this  gun.  The  dog  looks  out  of 
place,  he's  stuck  in  a  hole  in  the  midst 
of  the  curlycues,  without  visible  means 
of  support,  he  isn't  a  picture,  he's  sort 
of  an  afterthought. 

The  German  gun  first  has  the  most 
exquisite  case-hardening,  rich  blues,  deep 
browns  and  reds  that  show  the  skill  of 
the  men  doing  this  work — but  this  finish 
eventually  fades.  Then  deeply  cut  into 
the  steel — some  of  the  figures  actually 
throw  shadows  with  a  strong  light  across 
them — a  falcon  is  tearing  a  partridge 
while  another  is  flying  away.  The  fig- 
ures are  perfect  in  proportion  and  ar- 
tistic design.  Back  of  them  is  a  back- 
ground,— the  tragedy  is  not  taking  place 
in  a  wilderness  of  nonsensical  scrolls.  It 
is  a  picture  cut  into  the  steel. 

This  is  the  left  side  of  the  frame. 
On  the  right  side  is  a  bevy  of  fright- 
ened quail,  also  with  a  natural  back- 
ground behind  them.  On  the  bottom  of 
the  frame  stand  a  pair  of  dogs,  real  dogs, 


not  buffalo  dogs,  not  wheelbarrow  dogs, 
not  hippopotamus  cross  breeds,  but  dogs 
with  doggy  poses  and  expressions.  Like 
the  birds  they  have  something  to  stand 
on,  heather,  leaves,  ground,  with  a  bush 
close  by. 

The  trigger  guard  has  a  mallard  duck 
just  taking  flight  and  another  just  ready 
to  spring  into  the  air.  A  third  is  crouch- 
ing in  the  rushes.  Outside  the  pictures 
the  steel  is  covered  with  a  dull  matted 
finish,  with  heavy  scrolls,  permissible  as 
a  setting  for  the  figures  themselves. 

I  have  yet  to  see  the  American  gun 
that  comes  within  a  mile  of  this  for- 
eigner in  the  general  excellence  of  its 
finish.  Yet  the  gun  probably  brought 
about  $85  in  Germany,  so  that  engraving 
cannot  be  expensive.  Don't  deceive 
yourself  with  the  oft-repeated  statement 
that  such  guns  have  their  value  in  the 
finish.  The  gun  is  cheerfully  put  up 
against  any  American  gun  of  equal  value 
when  it  comes  to  excellence  of  fitting  and 
workmanship. 

I  have  examined  the  highest  priced 
gun  of  another  American  make,  costly 
in  finish,  but  not  handsome,  and  utterlv 
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meaningless.  It  is  covered  with  a  lot  of 
heavily  carved  scrolls,  that's  all.  Still 
another  company  in  some  of  their  me- 
dium priced  guns  get  quite  handsomer 
finished  frames,  but  get  off  on  the  same 
scroll  tangent  in  the  most  costly  ones. 
Just  why  is  an  assortment  of  carved 
lines  more  handsome  than  game  scenes — 
real  game  scenes,  pictures  in  short,  not 
messy  gold  dogs  peering  perplexedly  out 
of  a  maze  of  tangled  scrolls? 

If  you  think  that  decent  engraving  is 
expensive  and  therefore  prohibitive,  ex- 
amine the  cut  of  the  Belgian  hammer 
gun  turned  out  by  the  Anciens  Etablisse- 
ments  Pieper  and  selling  to  the  jobber 
for  less  than  twenty  dollars.  This  leaf 
and  game  engraving  is  as  handsome  as 
anything  in  American  guns  under  two 
hundred  dollars.  Maybe  it  is  put  on  by 
a  Belgian  working  for  starvation  wages 
— but  then  why  not  import  a  few  of 
them? 

A  fourth  well-known  firm  sometimes 
offend  against  good  taste  with  their  fin- 
ishes.    They  cut  a  lot  of  grooves  in  their 


heads  stick  up  through  the  mess  of 
scrolled  lines  like  two  buttes  rising  above 
a  thicket.  The  engraver  missed  the  first 
purpose  of  his  work. 

Disagreeing  in  these  criticisms  of 
American  decoration,  pick  up  the  first 
gun  you  find  handy  and  compare  the 
birds  or  the  dogs  with  any  good  pictures 
of  the  same  birds  or  dogs.  Then  see  if 
they  are  in  a  natural  pose  and  see  if  they 
are  standing  in  a  background  or  hanging 
precariously  from  a  couple  of  scrolls. 

The  types  of  foreign  gun  decoration 
vary  decidedly  in  the  different  national- 
ities. While  Belgians  may  use  English 
engraving  and  vice-versa,  yet.  the  name 
sticks  to  it. 

English  engraving  consists  usually  of 
very  fine  scrolls,  forming  small  patterns, 
not  the  big,  free-hand,  sprawling  lines 
of  some  of  our  designs.  The  style  is 
beautiful  but  must  be  examined  closely 
to  be  appreciated.  The  objection  to  it 
is  that  it  does  not  show  at  any  distance 
and  the  gun,  while  highly  finished  with 
these  small  patterns,   may  appear  quite 
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barrels,  apparently  thinking  they  are 
making  the  gun  handsomer.  Maybe  they 
are — but  not  to  my  mind  at  least.  Their 
frames  show  the  same  sort  of  thing  as 
the  one  first  mentioned,  a  lot  of  shallow, 
meaningless  lines,  with  their  game  figures 
unnatural  and  out  of  place  when  they 
are  used. 

The  secondary  purpose  of  engraving 
is  to  hide  ugly  joints,  to  break  ugly  lines, 
to  conceal  screwheads  and  pins.  Yet  on 
this  first   gun   two   hideous  round  pin- 


plain  to  the  man  standing  a  few  feet 
away. 

The  finest  French  decoration  tends 
toward  flowers  and  leaves,  beautiful  in 
execution  and  appearance,  but  hardly  in 
place  on  a  gun.  There  is  something 
rather  ludicrous  in  a  death-dealing,  fire- 
spitting  weapon  covered  with  beautifully 
done  flowers  and  long  graceful  leaves. 

The  Belgians  turn  to  genuine  pictures 
in  their  finest  guns,  game  scenes  with 
plenty  of  animals,  background  and  all  as 
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complete  as  in  a  painting.  There  is 
nothing  handsomer  when  in  their  effort 
to  get  artistic  fidelity  to  details  they  do 
not  make  the  lines  too  fine  and  the  pic- 
ture dependent  for  its  beauty  upon  the 
length  of  time  the  actual  gun  finish  lasts. 
When  the  finish  is  worn  from  the  gun, 
the  heavy  engraving  is  still  in  plain 
view,  while  with  the  very  fine  lines  and 
shallow  figures  they  are  often  nearly  in- 
visible after  the  hardening  and  the  bluing 
is  gone. 

The  Germans  are  frankly  given  to 
figures, — dogs,  birds,  deer,  even  wild 
boars.  The  engraving  is  usually  very 
deep  and  the  gun  looks  nearly  as  well 
when  its  finish  is  gone  as  when  new. 
Besides,  the  very  depth  of  the  engraving 
prevents  the  finish  from  being  worn  off 
as  it  does  with  a  perfectly  flat  frame 
with  the  shallow  lines  used  by  some 
artists. 

I  spent  nearly  a  day  in  New  York  re- 
cently supplementing  my  acquaintance 
with  the  foreign  guns  by  a  study  of  the 
various  sorts  in  stock  at  the  importers. 
After  a  careful  examination  of  the  vari- 
ous arms  to  be  seen,  Westley  Richards, 
Greeners,  Jeffreys,  Purdeys, — all  Eng- 
lish ;  Francottes  from  Belgium,  French 
guns  from  the  Manufacture  Francais 
D'Armes  et  Cycles;  and  Sauers  and 
Dalys  from  Germany,  I  came  more  than 
ever  to  the  conclusion  that  for  lasting 
beauty  of  finish  the  Germans  had  them 
all  beaten.  Call  their  engraving  florid 
if  you  will,  when  the  gun  lost  its  first 
new  look,  the  finish  was  still  beautiful, 
while  the  bouquet  engraving  of  the  Eng- 


lish guns  and  the  fine  lines  of  some  of 
the  Belgian  arms  nearly  disappeared  in 
some  lights. 

Likewise  I  was  persuaded  that  for  the 
money,  the  English  guns  offered  less  in 
finish  than  any  of  the  imported  arms. 
They  were  extremely  plain,  not  to  say 
homely,  in  grades  that  would  break  a 
$300  bill  all  to  bits.  I  take  the  liberty 
of  doubting  whether  the  shoot  was  there 
in  large  enough  quantity  to  offset  the 
plainness  of  the  arm.  Few  men  want  a 
gun  costing  over  $200  that  does  not 
promise  to  retain  a  large  proportion  of 
its  good  looks  after  it  has  had  some 
hard   usage. 

One  of  the  mistakes  made  by  both  the 
foreigners  and  our  own  gunmakers  is 
that  of  thinking  that  gold  plastered  on 
the  gun  constitutes  ornamentation.  We 
are  given  to  it  more  than  the  foreigner, 
but  the  fault  is  there  with  both  sets  of 
makers.  Apparently  our  maker,  em- 
barrassed by  the  request  to  produce  a 
gun  that  will  honestly  be  worth  the  big 
money  offered,  turns  to  hunks  of  gold, 
stuck  on  anywhere  on  the  gun,  as  a 
salve  to  his  conscience.  That  is,  he  gives 
the  customer  back  a  little  of  his  cash  in 
the  form  of  the  gold  itself.  Not  once 
have  I  seen  gold  used  on  an  American 
gun  that  seemed  to  belong  there  as  part 
of  the  design — that  did  not  look  plas- 
tered on.  This  is  not  saying  that  there 
do  not  exist  such  guns. 

From  the  standpoint  of  lavish  finish, 
the  No.  60  Sauer  gun  is  the  finest  on 
earth,  but  I  do  not  fancy  it.  It  re- 
minds one  of  the  fellow  with  his  entire 
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set  of  teeth  gold  plated.  The  work  is 
well  done,  but  there's  too  much  yellow 
about  it. 

Absolutely  the  handsomest  gun  I've 
seen,  not  the  highest  price,  by  the  way, 
is  the  No.  500  Daly.  It  has  a  little  gold 
about  it,  but  it  is  worked  in  and  looks 
as  though  the  artist  had  it  in  his  mind 
when  he  designed  the  gun,  not  as  though 
he  stuck  it  on  as  an  afterthought.  Even 
this  gun,  handsome  as  it  is,  could  be  im- 
proved by  the  substitution  of  more  game 
scenes  for  some  of  the  elaborate  carving 
that   it  now  carries. 

Some  of  the  best  engraving  I've  seen 
produced  on  this  side  of  the  water  is 
that  done  either  by  Fred  Adolph,  of 
Genoa,  N.  Y.,  or  some  one  working  lor 
him,  which  is  the  same  thing  after  all. 
Lieutenant  Whelen,  of  New  York,  has 
a  gun  made  by  Adolph  that  is  most  hand- 
some in  its  finish  and  that  puts  the  best 
of  our  American  finished  guns  in  the 
shade.      I   suspect   that  Adolph  has  got 


hold  of  some  good  old  German  engraver 
and  is  keeping  him  out  of  the  clutches  of 
the  arms  companies. 

From  the  standpoint  of  mere  beauty 
lines,  the  makers  of  our  box  framed  guns 
could  greatly  improve  their  arms.  The 
side-plate  gun  is,  of  course,  the  hand- 
somest, both  from  the  standpoint  of 
graceful  lines  and  as  an  opportunity  to 
put  engraving  on  the  weapon.  Some  of 
the  foreign  makers  even  put  false  side 
plates  on  box  frame  guns  to  afford  more 
space  for  engraving. 

American  makers  of  box  frame  guns 
run  their  frames  back  and  cut  them  off 
squarely — box  in  name  and  appearance. 
The  foreign  makers  end  their  frames  at 
the  head  of  the  stock,  in  little  scallops, 
in  darts,  or  in  a  simple  out  and  in  curve 
- — anything  to  break  up  this  hideous 
square  line.  It  is  in  these  little  things — 
in  genuine  efforts  to  get  beauty  as  well 
as  utility — that  the  foreign  maker  has 
it  over  our  own. 
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If  American  makers  would  only  give 
us  a  little  real  engraving  and  if  the 
dealer  would  tell  the  real  truth  about 
the  reason  for  engraving  guns — that  the 
engraving  makes  the  gun  a  handsome 
weapon  after  its  finish  is  gone  there 
would  be  little  trouble  in  selling  the 
higher  grade  guns.  We  have  got  into 
the  habit  of  thinking  that  gun  engraving 
is  merely  a  way  of  blowing  money,  like 
wearing  a  big  diamond,  or  a  still  bigger 


one  if  the  income  grows  larger,  sort  of 
an  outward  sign  of  prosperity.  The 
idea  is  an  erroneous  one  except  when 
gold  is  used  in  the  decoration. 

Engraving  is  really  a  guarantee  to  the 
purchaser  of  the  gun  that  it  will  con- 
tinue to  be  a  joy  to  him  to  the  end  of 
its  days  so  far  as  appearance  is  con- 
cerned, where  the  cheap,  plain  gun  would 
become  a  veritable  eyesore  from  the 
standpoint  of  looks. 


THE  HORSE'S  TEETH 


POOR  horses  are  usually  so  through 
no  fault  of  their  own.  Often  the 
trouble  comes  from  faulty  teeth, 
so  that  the  food  is  not  properly  ground 
and  masticated.  Sometimes  good  judg- 
ment is  not  used  in  feeding.  Often  the 
difficulty  begins  with  the  young  colt  be- 
ing improperly  fed,  and  troubles  from 
indigestion  are  formed  which  are  never 
overcome  in  after  life.  More  often, 
however,  the  teeth  need  attention,  for 
on  the  ordinary  farm  and  suburban  lot 
this  matter  is  never  given  a  thought. 
However,  a  little  attention  from  a  vet- 
erinarian who  has  made  a  study  of  teeth 
difficulties  would  remedy  the  trouble 
and  make  possible  a  good,  healthy 
horse,  where  this  would  be  impossible 
under  conditions  of  neglect. 

The  horse  that  is  always  poor,  regard- 
less of  age  and  treatment,  usually  has 
poor  digestion.  The  animal  that  cannot 
digest  its  feed  has  not  the  power  to  keep 
up  flesh  and  lay  on  fat.  If  the  horse 
remains  poor  when  you  think  it  ought 
to  be  in  good  flesh,  find  out  whether  or 
not  it  is  digesting  its  food  well.  This 
can  often  be  ascertained  by  whole  grains 
or  large  particles  of  feed  passing  in  the 
droppings. 

These  troubles  are  not  always  caused 


by  poor  teeth,  but  they  usually  are,  even 
among  young  horses.  With  bad  teeth, 
the  horse  is  unable  to  eat  enough  and 
finds  it  difficult  to  eat  any  of  certain 
kinds  of  feed.  Watch  the  horse  eat. 
The  one  with  a  good  set  of  teeth  goes 
right  after  the  feed  when  it  is  hungry. 
The  one  with  poor  teeth  only  minces 
along  and  changes  from  grain  to  hay 
and  from  hay  to  grain  in  an  uncertain 
way. 

If  the  horse  has  poor  teeth  or  weak 
digestive  organs,  consult  a  veterinarian 
and  remedy  the  evil.  One  bad  tooth 
may  cause  all  the  trouble ;  or  it  may  be 
that  all  the  teeth  need  smoothing  down, 
or  other  treatment.  All  horses  do  not 
have  perfect  teeth,  as  neither  do  cows, 
sheep,   and  hogs. 

Vary  the  feeds  of  a  horse  that  will 
not  get  fat,  although  it  is  not  ordinarily 
good  policy  to  do  this.  In  case  the  horse 
is  not  doing  well,  always  feed  the  best 
hay  in  the  barn,  and  that  will  be  found 
in  the  clover  or  alfalfa  mow.  You  may 
find  by  observation  and  experiment  just 
what  ails  the  animal  and  what  feed  it 
likes  and  can  digest.  A  variety  and 
some  green  feeds  will  usually  make  a 
horse  pick  up.  A  little  oil  meal  is  good 
for  winter  and  early  spring. 


USING  THE  WOODEN  CLUBS 
IN  GOLF 

By   HAROLD    H.    HILTON 

The  Secret  of  Length  Off  the  Tee  and  the  Value  of  Wooden  Club 
Play  Through  the  Fair  Green 


CAN  well  remember  a  time  when 
length  with  wooden  clubs  was  not 
considered  of  any  great  importance 
in  golf,  and  we  were  told  as  young- 
sters, when  laboriously  climbing  up 
the  rungs  of  the  ladder,  to  keep 
straight  at  any  cost  and  not  to  worry 
about  length.  Perhaps  at  the  period 
there  was  a  good  deal  of  wisdom  in  this 
advice,  but  in  the  light  of  latter  day  ex- 
perience I  have  never  been  able  to  quite 
fathom  exactly  where  the  wisdom  ar- 
rived on  the  scene,  as  the  farther  one 
can  hit  the  ball  the  easier  it  is  sure  to 
make  the  playing  of  the  rest  of  the  game 
up  to  the  hole.  Our  friends  of  the  old, 
old  days  must  have  had  some  reason  for 
their  repeated  advice  not  to  hit  hard, 
and  it  perhaps  lay  in  the  fact  that  the 
wooden  clubs  then  used  did  not  lend 
themselves  to  hard,  crisp  hitting  and 
were  only  built  for  the  art  of  gentle 
persuasion,  and  hard  hitting  meant  of 
a  surety  erratic  driving. 

The  majority  of  American  players 
have  probably  no  acquaintance  with 
those  wooden  clubs  of  the  seventies  and 
eighties  of  the  last  century.  Only  the 
other  day  I  was  looking  at  a  set  which 
must  have  first  seen  the  light  of  day  be- 
tween the  years  1878  and  1885,  and 
although  I  was  playing  golf  at  that  time, 
and  must  have  used  clubs  of  a  similar 
pattern  (perhaps  the  very  clubs  I  was 
looking  at,  as  the  set  is  a  family  heir- 
loom), still  I  could  not  believe  that  I 
ever  played  with  clubs  of  that  prehis- 
toric mould.  Furthermore,  I  did  not 
wonder  that  players  in  the  old  days  did 
not  attempt  to  hit  a  golf  ball  really 
hard.  In  the  first  place,  I  do  not  think 
that    the    club    would    have    stood    the 
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strain,  and  in  the  second,  the  result  must 
have  been  a  colossal  slice,  as  the  shafts 
were  thin  and  as  supple  as  a  piece  of 
chewed  string.  The  head  was  about  five 
inches  long  and  little  if  any  over  an  inch 
across,  and  the  lead  must  have  been  peri- 
lously near  the  face  of  the  club. 

In  comparison  with  the  modern  day 
workmanlike  weapon,  these  old  clubs 
represented  almost  the  limit  of  impos- 
sibility. I  cannot  imagine  anything  in 
the  shape  and  form  of  wooden  clubs 
which  could  appear  less  adapted  for  the 
task  of  hitting  a  golf  ball  really  hard 
than  those  old  fashioned  clubs.  The  re- 
markable thing  is  that  had  I  been  casu- 
ally shown  one  of  these  clubs  and  been 
told  that  I  once  used  clubs  made  in  that 
model,  I  would  have  said,  "Rubbish; 
those  clubs  were  made  before  I  ever 
played  golf;"  but  they  were  not,  and  I 
have   the   family  records   to  prove   it. 

I  must  have  once  used  clubs  of  that 
stamp,  and  I  can  now  readily  realize 
how  it  is  that  I  originally  learned  the 
game  on  the  principle  that  accuracy  was 
everything  and  hard  hitting  not  advis- 
able. When  I  visit  the.  States  this  sum- 
mer I  am  going  to  bring  one  or  two  of 
those  clubs  with  me,  just  to  give  Amer- 
ican players  an  idea  of  the  difficulties 
golfers  labored  under  in  those  unen- 
lightened days. 

Nowadays,  it  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
that  length  with  wooden  clubs  is  a  great 
consideration  in  the  game,  and  a  player 
cannot  hope  to  attain  a  very  great  meas- 
ure of  success  unless  he  can  hit  a  com- 
paratively long  ball.  To  my  mind 
length  in  driving  is  becoming  more  es- 
sential year  after  year,  and  in  connec- 
tion with   golf  in  our  country,   the  ex- 
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ample  of  advantage  of  length  lias  never 
been  so  marked  as  in  the  championships 
of  the  present  season.  It  is  true  that  the 
winner  of  our  Amateur  Championship, 
the  veteran,  Mr.  John  Ball,  is  not  a 
prodigious  driver,  but  the  man  he  so  nar- 
rowly defeated  the  artisan  player,  Mr. 
Abe  Mitchell,  almost  entirely  owed  his 
position  to  his  prodigious  driving;  if  he 
had  exhibited  even  an  average  degree  of 
control  over  his  iron  clubs,  he  could  not 
have  lost. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Open 
Championship  contest,  the  first  four  men 
to  finish  were  four  of  the  longest  driv- 
ers in  the  field,  and  the  man  who  won, 
Edward  Ray,  absolutely  the  very  long- 
est. One  of  the  reasons  why  the  value 
of  long  driving  is  year  by  year  becom- 
ing greater  is  the  gradual  lengthening 
of  the  courses  and  the  added  difficulties 
of  the  approaches.  Nowadays  putting 
greens  are  hemmed  in  with  small  haz- 
ards in  order  to  add  difficulties  to  the 
course,  and  they  are  difficult  to  the  man 
who  has  to  play  a  long  approach  up  to 
the  hole.  But  much  of  this  difficulty 
disappears  when  the  approach  to  be 
played  is  a  comparatively  short  one,  and 
the  length  obtained  by  the  long  driver 
helps  to  give  him  easy  approaches.  This 
was  most  noticeable  in  the  case  of  Ray 
at  Muirfield. 

The  present  principle  in  connection 
with  golf  course  architecture  is  all  in 
favor  of  the  long  smiter.  He  can  drive 
so  far  that  many  of  the  hazards  set  to 
catch  a  pulled  or  sliced  tee  shot  do  not 
exist  for  him ;  his  wildest  shots  career 
away  over  them,  as  with  Mr.  Mitchell 
at  Westward  Ho.  It  may  be  that  the 
experiences  of  American  golf  do  not 
coincide  with  these  views  and  you  always 
have  Mr.  Walter  Travis  as  an  example 
of  a  player  who,  notwithstanding  cer- 
tain limitations  as  regards  length  of  tee 
shot,  proved  himself  to  be  the  best  ama- 
teur exponent  of  the  game  in  two  coun- 
tries. But  that  was  eight  years  ago,  and 
since  that  time  the  character  of  links  in 
the  construction  thereof  has  sufficiently 
changed  to  make  material  difference  in 
the  advantages  gained  by  different  meth- 
ods of  play.  Whereas  in  the  earlier 
years  of  this  century  the  comparatively 
short  driving  scientific  golfer  could  hold 


his  own  with  liis  longer  smiting  brother, 
that  day  seems  to  have  gone  by,  and  in 
the  highest  form  ot  golf  as  represented 
by  the  leading  professionals,  a  man 
must  learn  to  hit  the  ball  a  long  way, 
and  to  do  that  he  must  learn  to  hit  it 
crisply. 

This  advice  may  appear  somewhat 
strange  in  that  it  comes  from  a  player 
who  has  never  made  long  driving  a 
fetish,  invariably  plays  all  his  shots  well 
within  his  powers  of  physique,  and  who 
is  apt  to  preach  against  the  cult  of  in- 
discriminate hard  hitting  from  the  tee, 
but  there  is  a  difference  between  hap- 
hazard slogging  from  the  tee  and  the  art 
of  being  able  to  hit  the  ball  sharply 
and  crisply.  Many  young  players  are 
apt  to  confuse  the  two.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  hit  every  tee  shot  just  about  as 
hard  as  nature  will  allow  one.  So 
many  young  players  do  this  and  when 
they  are  driving  all  over  the  course,  dis- 
miss the  matter  with  the  remark  that 
they  are  off  their  wooden  club  play  on 
that  day. 

Keep    Within   Your  Strength 

On  such  occasions  the  player  should 
hit  the  ball  well  within  his  physical 
powers;  he  has  proved  to  himself  that 
it  is  not  his  day,  for  his  usual  "all  out" 
methods,  so  he  should  wisely  go  into  his 
shell  and  not  take  undue  risks.  When 
I  was  over  in  America  in  1911,  I  was 
never  really  confident  about  my  wooden 
club  play  from  the  tee,  and  in  conse- 
quence always  played  well  within  my- 
self. Immediately  I  attempted  to  "loose 
out"  at  a  ball,  I  seldom  failed  to  swing 
the  ball  round  off  the  course  on  the  left 
hand  side.  I  was  being  continually  out- 
driven by  the  players  I  had  to  meet,  and 
by  many  of  them  would  always  be  out- 
driven, but  I  sternly  resisted  the  tempta- 
tion to  try  and  keep  pace  with  them  from 
the  tee,  as  I  well  knew  what  the  result 
would  have  been  had  I  brought  the  ex- 
tra physical  pressure  to  bear  upon  the 
shot — I  would  have  been  in  the  rough  on 
the  left  hand  side  of  the  course  from 
beginning  to  end  of  the  round.  I  was 
in  it  a  good  deal  as  it  was,  a  fact  which 
probably  some  of  your  critics  may  have 
noticed,  but  I  would  have  been  in  it  a 
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good  deal  more,  if  I  had  not  exercised 
restraint. 

When  over  on  our  side  in  1904,  Mr. 
Travis  expressed  the  opinion  that 
British  golfers  were  suffering  from  an 
"orgie  of  hard  hitting"  and  openly  sug- 
gested that  they  sacrificed  everything  to 
the  fetish  of  long  driving.  When  over 
on  your  side  in  1911,  somewhat  remark- 
able to  say,  the  same  idea  struck  me  with 
regard  to  many  of  your  young  players; 
they  did  not  seem  to  value  the  length 
of  a  drive  in  the  light  of  the  effect  it 
had  on  the  subsequent  play  to  the  hole, 
but  more  by  the  number  of  yards  their 
ball  happened  to  be  in  front  of  the  op- 
position. This  view  of  the  situation 
merely  represents  the  natural  inclination 
of  youth;  the  young  player  who  can 
stand  being  consistently  outdriven  and 
restrain  his  inclinations  to  "have  a  go" 
is  a  little  difficult  to  find.  The  art  of 
driving  from  the  tee  lies  in  having  the 
necessary  knowledge  of  your  own  game 
to  be  able  to  decide  the  most  advantage- 
ous method  of  physical  procedure  on  any 
particular  day.  There  are  days  when 
one  can  afford  to  do  full  steam  ahead 
without  any  great  risk  of  disaster;  on 
the  other  hand,  there  are  occasions  when 
any  attempt  to  hit  hard  will  surely  end 
in  disaster  and  the  player  should  learn 
to  diagnose  his  own  case. 

Long  driving  is  due  to  one  thing  and 
one  thing  only,  and  that  is  the  applica- 
tion of  strength.  Some  players  are  ab- 
normally gifted  in  this  question  of  phy- 
sical power  and  in  consequence  cannot 
help  but  hit  a  long  ball.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  are  players  who  cannot  be 
said  to  be  in  any  way  remarkably  gifted 
by  nature,  who  hit  the  ball  a  very  long 
way  by  the  scientific  application  of  their 
strength.  It  will  be  found,  however, 
that  the  majority  of  consistently  long 
drivers  who,  year  in,  year  out,  maintain 
a  greater  than  average  degree  of  dis- 
tance with  their  wooden  clubs  are  strong 
men  with  powerful  and  supple  wrists. 

To  my  mind  the  power  of  long  driv- 
ing is  a  gift.  I  do  not  mean  to  imply 
by  this  that  a  player  cannot,  in  a  greater 
or  lesser  degree,  develop  his  powers  in 
wooden  club  play,  but  I  have  never  come 
across  a  player  who,  after  being  an  aver- 
age driver  for  many  years,  has  suddenly 


blossomed  out  to  become  a  Hercules 
from  the  tee.  In  the  cases  I  have  known 
where  a  man  has  suddenly  developed 
length  of  wooden  club  play,  it  has  in- 
variably been  due  to  his  suddenly  real- 
izing that  he  had  been  in  the  habit  of 
using  clubs  with  which  he  was  not  able 
to  do  himself  full  justice.  It  almost 
stands  to  reason  that  a  man  can  hit  a 
ball  farther  with  a  long,  heavy  club  than 
with  a  short,  light  one,  and  it  is  sig- 
nificant that  our  two  longest  drivers  on 
this  side  both  use  comparatively  long 
clubs  with  very  heavy  heads,  the  species 
of  clubs  which  the  average  human  be- 
ing would  find  more  than  difficulty  in 
wielding. 

Heavy  Clubs  the  Best 

Personally  I  am  a  believer  in  the  use 
of  heavy  wooden  clubs,  as,  provided  they 
are  within  the  control  of  the  player's 
physical  powers,  they  are  to  my  mind 
much  easier  to  play  with  than  light 
clubs.  The  natural  assumption  would 
be  that  a  heavy  club  is  infinitely  more 
tiring  than  a  light  one,  but  that  is  not 
my  own  personal  experience,  as  I  find 
that  I  use  more  physical  effort  in  my 
attempts  with  a  light  club,  with  which 
I  have  perforce  to  hit  hard,  than  I  am 
apt  to  when  wielding  a  comparatively 
heavy  one.  Moreover,  it  is  possible  to 
take  it  "easy"  with  a  heavy  club,  and 
at  the  same  time  maintain  the  rhythm 
of  the  swing,  while  with  a  light  club 
it  is  extremely  difficult  to  hit  lightly,  and 
at  the  same  time  not  have  a  tendency  to 
"snap"  the  shot. 

One  well-known  way  to  obtain  length 
is  to  play  for  what  is  termed  the  "draw"; 
that  is,  to  play  the  shot  out  to  the  right 
and  in  the  flight  cause  it  to  come  swing- 
ing round  to  the  left.  There  is  not  a 
shadow  of  doubt  but  that  one  can  ob- 
tain added  length  by  this  procedure,  as 
there  is  comparatively  little  underspin 
imparted  to  the  ball,  which  means  that 
the  ball  will  roll  a  long  way  after  land- 
ing. At  Sandwich  in  1904  Mr.  Travis 
was  playing  this  "draw"  shot  with  great 
accuracy  and  effect.  He  did  not  always 
play  his  tee  shots  in  this  manner,  but 
just  when  necessity  called,  and  the  way 
he  brought  these  shots  off  was  evidence 
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of  the  wonderful  control  he  had  over  his 
club. 

Personally  when  wishing  to  get  my 
tee  shot  away  a  little  farther  than  I  am 
in  the  habit  of  doing  1  always  employ 
this  method  of  playing  for  the  "draw," 
as  it  is  the  only  way  I  can  hit  a  really 
long  ball.  If  one  is  in  form  the  carry- 
ing out  of  this  shot  is  not  a  difficult  mat- 
ter, but  if  one  is  out  of  form  it  is  a 
somewhat    dangerous   procedure. 

Different  players  have  different 
methods  of  playing  for  a  draw.  Person- 
ally I  always  stand  well  away  from  the 
ball,  as  I  find  that  if  the  ball  is  at  all 
close  to  the  body,  one  is  apt  to  fall  for- 
ward on  account  of  the  necessarily  ex- 
aggerated body  movement.  It  is  natur- 
ally necessary  to  face  well  out  to  the 
right,  as  the  ball  has  to  come  round  from 
that  direction  if  it  is  to  finish  in  the  cen- 
ter of  the  course,  but  it  is  not  necessary 
to  turn  the  face  of  the  club  "in"  ;  in 
fact,  this  is  a  fatal  error,  which  many 
golfers  are  guilty  of  when  trying  to 
"pull"  a  ball.  The  club  face  should  be 
facing  in  the  direction  in  which  you  are 
driving,  and  not  in  the  direction  in 
which  the  ball  is  intended  to  finish. 

The  flight  of  the  ball  is  controlled 
by  the  actions  of  the  player  and  every- 
thing depends  upon  the  turning  over  of 
the  elbow  joint.  Many  people  will  say 
that  one  turns  the  wrist  over,  but  the 
wrist  unfortunately  cannot  turn  over; 
it  is  a  joint  which  can  only  bend.  It  is 
the  elbow  joint  which  turns  and  the 
wrist  will  naturally  come  round  at  the 
same  time.  The  accuracy  of  the  shot 
when  playing  for  a  draw  depends  upon 
the  correct  turn  of  the  elbow  joint  of 
the  right  arm,  but  aside  and  apart  from 
technicalities  the  secret  of  playing  the 
"draw"  shot  successfully  lies  with  the 
player  himself,  in  that  before  com- 
mencing operations,  he  must  make  up  his 
mind  exactly  what  he  wants  to  do,  and 
then  take  care  that  he  is  standing  in  the 
right  position  and  facing  the  right  way, 
the  latter  not  in  any  way  a  simple  task. 
The  shot  must  be  played  confidently 
and  boldly,  and  with  a  determined  and 
set  object.  The  player  who  attempts  to 
play  this  shot  in  a  half-hearted  manner 
is  lost. 

When  playing  in  America  I  noticed 


that  a  great  number  ol  young  American 
players  seemed  to  avoid  using  their 
wooden  clubs  when  playing  through  the 
green  and  up  to  the  hole  and  were  in- 
clined to  use  iron  weapons  on  any  occa- 
sion when  there  seemed  the  slightest  risk 
of  trouble.  I  am  not  going  to  say  that 
this  procedure  is  in  any  way  wrong  or 
inadvisable,  as  a  player  should  invari- 
ably take  the  club  with  which  he  feels  he 
has  the  most  confidence,  but  at  the  same 
time  it  was  impressed  upon  my  mind  that 
they  evidenced  a  certain  lack  of  confi- 
dence in  their  wooden  clubs  and  were 
a  little  afraid  to  use  them  when  the  lie 
from  which  they  had  to  play  was  not 
of  the  very  best.  I  think  this  avoidance 
of  wooden  clubs  is  a  mistake,  as  with 
practice  a  first  class  player  can  "hoick" 
a  ball  out  of  an  indifferent  lie  with  a 
small-headed  wooden  club  more  easily 
than  he  can  with  a  straight  faced  iron 
club.  At  least  that  is  my  experience, 
and  it  is  noticeable  that  the  majority  of 
our  leading  professionals  show  a  strong 
predilection  for  their  wooden  clubs,  in 
cases  where  it  is  in  any  way  possible  to 
use  them,  and  out  of  rough  grass  in- 
variably use  a  spoon  or  a  brassy. 

Approaching  With  the  Wood 

The  advantage  of  being  able  to  use  a 
wooden  club  when  playing  up  to  the 
hole  lies  in  the  fact  that  one  can  utilize 
the  wind  so  much  better  than  with  a 
straight  faced  iron  club,  and  if  a  player 
has  in  any  way  mastered  the  wooden 
club  which  he  utilizes  for  this  purpose, 
he  can  more  or  less  control  the  trajectory 
of  the  flight  of  the  ball.  Of  course 
American  players  may  use  their  wooden 
clubs  more  than  I  am  aware  of,  but  the 
only  player  I  came  across  who  played 
his  long  approach  shots  up  to  the  hole 
with  a  wooden  club  was  E.  M.  Byers, 
and  he  most  apparently  was  quite  a 
master  of  the  shot.  During  recent  years 
nearly  all  the  leading  British  profes- 
sionals have  taken  to  short  brassies  to 
play  their  long  approach  shots,  and  sel- 
dom play  a  really  full  shot  with  an  iron 
club,  as  they  find  that  they  can  control 
the  wooden  club  with  more  surety. 

I  do  not  altogether  advocate  the  free 
use  of   wooden   clubs  simply  because  I 
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am  a  disciple  of  the  cult  myself,  having 
all  my  life  used  a  wooden  club  in  prefer- 
ence to  an  iron  club  for  the  simple  rea- 
son that  I  find  them  so  much  easier  to 
swing  and  control.  There  is  the  further 
reason  that  nowadays  all  the  crack  play- 
ers seem  to  be  of  much  the  same  way 
of  thinking,  and  what  the  first  class  pro- 
fessional does  not  know  with  regard  to 
the  game  which  suits  him  best  is  not 
worth  knowing. 

Playing  through  the  green  struck  me 
as  the  weakest  spot  in  the  armor  of 
American  amateurs,  and  I  noticed  that 
they  took  iron  clubs  in  places  where  I 
should  have  had  no  hesitation  in  taking 
a  driver.  This  lack  of  confidence  was, 
I  feel  assured,  almost  entirely  due  to  an 
inclination  to  be  afraid  of  playing  their 
wooden  clubs,  a  fear  which  can  be  so 
easily  overcome  by  practice  and  experi- 
ence. It  is  wonderful  what  one  can  do 
with  a  lofted  wooden  club  which  is  sup- 


plied with  a  good  firm  shaft ;  it  will  take 
a  ball  out  of  the  most  impossible  looking 
lie,  always  provided  that  there  is  no 
marked  obstruction  behind  the  ball,  in 
which  case  an  iron  club  is  perhaps  the 
safer  instrument  to  use.  When  playing 
with  a  wooden  club  through  the  green, 
there  is  always  one  great  essential,  and 
that  is  that  there  should  not  be  as  free 
a  body  action  as  in  the  case  of  the  tee 
shot,  the  player  must  stand  firm  on  his 
feet  and  hit  with  his  wrists. 

In  conclusion  I  do  not  think  that  the 
majority  of  players  pay  enough  attention 
to  the  value  of  good  wooden  club  play. 
Time  was  when  it  was  possible  to 
"slouch"  along  from  the  tee  and  keep  out 
of  trouble,  trusting  to  an  accurate  short 
game,  but  nowadays  one  has  to  be  up 
and  doing  from  the  very  start,  as  the 
men  who  are  powerful  with  their 
wooden  clubs  are  not  so  desperately  in- 
accurate as  they  were  wont  to  be. 


FOOD    FOR  WILDERNESS 
VOYAGERS 


By  DILLON  WALLACE 


™^HE  true  wilderness  voy- 
ager is  willing  to  endure 
some  discomforts  on  the 
trail,  to  work  hard  and 
submit  to  black  flies  and 
other  pests,  but  as  a  re- 
ward he  usually  demands  satisfying 
meals.  There  is,  indeed,  no  reason  for 
him  to  deny  himself  a  variety  and  a 
plenty,  unless  his  trip  is  to  extend  into 
months.  Weight  on  the  portage  trail 
is  always  the  consideration  that  cuts 
down  the  ration.  Packing  on  one's  back 
a  ration  to  be  used  two  or  three  months 
hence  is  discouraging. 

Food 
I  have  evolved  a  two-week  food  sup- 
ply for  two  men,  based  upon  the  United 
States  army  ration,  varied  as  the  result 
of  my  own  experiences  has  dictated. 
It  offers  not  only  great  variety,  but  is 


an  exceedingly  bountiful  ration  even  for 
hungry  men.  Personal  taste  will  sug- 
gest some  eliminations  or  substitutions 
that  may  be  made  without  material  loss 
or  change  in  weight.  If  there  is  cer- 
tainty of  catching  fish  or  killing  game, 
or  if  opportunity  offers  for  purchasing 
fresh  supplies  along  the  trail,  reductions 
in  quantity  may  be  made  accordingly. 
For  each  additional  man,  or  for  any 
period  beyond  two  weeks,  a  proportion- 
ate increase  in  quantity  may  be  made. 

Bacon  5  pounds 

Salt  fat  pork  1  pound 

Ham  or  canned  meats  5  pounds 

"Truegg"   (egg  powder)  1  pound 

(equals  4  dozen   eggs) 

"Trucream"   (milk  powder)  iY2  pounds 

"Crisco"  3  pounds 

(2  cans) 

Fresh    bread  2  pounds 

Flour  12  pounds 

Corn  meal    (yellow)  1  pound 
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Rolled  oats  i       pound 

Rice  i        pound 

Baking  powder  I  z   pound 

Potatoes    (dehydrated)    riced  2       pounds 

(equals   14   lbs.   fresh   potatoes) 

Potatoes  (dehydrated)   sliced  1       pound 

(equals    7    lbs.    fresh    potatoes) 

Carrots    (dehydrated)  34  pound 

(equals  3  lbs.  fresh  carrots) 

Unions    (dehydrated)  %  pound 

(equals   3^4   lbs.   fresh   onions) 

Cranberries    (dehydrated)  Vi  pound 

(equals    2 ]/2    qts.    fresh  fruit) 

Beans  2       pounds 

Green  peas   (dehydrated)  V-t  pound 

(equals    1%    lbs.    fresh  peas) 

Coffee    (ground)  2       pounds 

Tea  ]/2  pound 

Cocoa  Yi.  pound 

Sugar    (granulated)  5       pounds 

Preserves  1       pound 

Lemons  Yz  dozen 

Lime   tablets  Vi  pound 

Prunes  (stoned)  1       pound 

Raisins  1       pound 

S.alt  1       pound 

Pepper  V4  ounce 

This  gives  each  man  a  nominal  ration 
of  13.K  pounds  a  week,  or  less  than  two 
pounds  a  day.  In  reality,  however,  it 
is  more  bountiful  than  the  summer  garri- 
son ration  and  far  more  liberal  than 
the  summer  marching  ration  of  the 
army.  This  is  brought  about  by  the 
pretty  general  elimination  of  water, 
largely  through  the  substitution  of  de- 
hydrated vegetables  and  fruits  for  fresh 
and  canned  goods.  The  dehydrated 
products  designated  are  in  every  particu- 
lar equal  to  fresh  products  and  far  su- 
perior to  canned  goods.  Dehydrated 
vegetables  possess  all  the  qualities,  in 
fact,  of  fresh  vegetables,  with  only  the 
large  percentage  of  water  removed. 
Water  is  introduced  restoring  them  to 
original  form,  usually  by  boiling.  No 
chemical  is  used  as  a  preservative,  as  is 
the  case  with  all  dried  vegetables  put 
up  by  foreign  manufacturers. 

It  will  be  noticed  that  butter  has  been 
omitted  and  that  "Crisco"  has  been  in- 
troduced in  the  place  of  lard  and  to  be 
used  in  cooking  instead  of  butter.  Crisco 
is  a  product  of  edible  vegetable  oils.  It 
has  the  appearance  of  lard  but  can  be 
heated  to  a  much  higher  temperature 
without  burning,  is  fully  equal  to  butter 
when  used  as  shortening,  and  dough 
bread,  fish,  or  other  articles  of  food 
fried  in  it  will  not  absorb  it  so  readily 
as  they  will  lard,  nor  will   it  transmit 


the:  flavor  of  one  food  to  another.  For 
example,  fish  may  be  fried  in  Crisco,  and 
dough  bread  or  anything  else  fried  in  the 
same  Crisco  will  have  not  the  slightest 
flavor  of  fish.  It  will  keep  fresh  and 
sweet  under  conditions  that  turn  lard 
and  butter  rancid. 

Personally  I  never  carry  butter  on 
the  trail  in  summer.  It  quickly  becomes 
strong,  and  the  heat  of  the  sun  keeps  it 
in  an  oily,  unpalatable  condition,  even 
when  packed  in  air-tight  tins.  The 
most  lavish  user  of  butter  will  discover 
that  it  is  no  hardship  to  go  without  it 
when  in  camp.  Crisco,  put  up  in  handy, 
friction-top  cans,  can  be  purchased  from 
nearly  any  grocer. 

Coffee  should  be  carried  in  friction- 
top  tins.  On  extended  trips  coffee  is  too 
bulky  to  carry  save  as  a  special  treat.  A 
pound  of  tea  will  go  as  far  as  many 
pounds  of  coffee;  therefore  on  trips  ex- 
tending beyond  three  or  four  weeks  the 
proportion  of  tea  should  be  increased  and 
that  of  coffee  diminished.  On  short 
trips,  however,  such  as  we  are  discus- 
sing, there  is  no  reason  why  one  should 
forego  coffee  if  it  is  preferred,  and  most 
Americans  prefer  it,  even  in  camp. 

Separate  Bags  for  Separate  Articles 

Each  article  of  food  should  have  its 
individual  bag,  to  fit  into  one  of  the 
larger  waterproof  canvas  bags  described, 
though  the  bacon  and  fat  pork,  each 
piece  wrapped  in  paraffin  (waxed)  pa- 
per, may  be  packed  in  one  bag.  Paraffin 
paper  will  protect  other  packages  in  the 
bag  from  grease.  Several  articles  of 
small  bulk  and  weight  such  as  dehy- 
drated carrots,  onions,  cranberries,  and 
green  peas  each  in  its  original  package 
or  a  small  muslin  bag  suitable  in  size 
may  be  carried  in  a  single  balloon  silk 
bag.  The  small  bags  containing  such 
articles  as  are  not  in  daily  and  frequent 
use  should  be  stowed  in  the  bottoms  of 
the  canvas  bags,  while  those  in  constant 
demand  should  be  at  the  top  where  they 
can  be  had  without  unpacking  the  en- 
tire bag.  Every  package  or  bag  should 
be  plainly  labeled  with  the  nature  of  its 
contents.  In  labeling  them  use  ink,  as 
pencil  marks  are  too  easily  obliterated. 

No  glass  or  crockervware  should  be 
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used,  not  only  because  of  its  liability  to 
break,  but  because  of  its  unnecessary 
weight. 

A  good  way  to  carry  the  tin  of  baking 
powder  is  to  sink  it  into  the  sack  of 
flour.  The  flour  will  protect  it  and  pre- 
clude the  possibility  of  the  cover  coming 
off  and  the  contents  spilling  out.  Do 
not  carry  prepared  or  self-raising  flour 
on  the  trail.  For  many  reasons  it  is  un- 
practical for  trail  use,  though  perhaps 
most  excellent  in  the  kitchen  at  home. 

Throughout  I  have  accentuated  the 
advisability  of  waterproof  covers  for 
everything.  Every  ounce  of  water  ob- 
sorbed  by  tent,  bags,  or  package  covers, 
adds  to  the  tedium  of  the  trail  by  so 
much  unnecessary  weight.  When  flour 
carried  in  an  ordinary  sack  is  exposed  to 
rain  a  paste  will  form  next  the  cloth,  and 
presently  harden  into  a  crust  that  will 
protect  the  bulk  of  flour  from  injury. 
But  the  flour  used  up  in  the  process  of 
crust  forming  is  a  decided  waste,  and 
the  paste,  retaining  a  degree  of  moisture, 
increases  weight. 

I  have  suggested  balloon  silk  for  the 
small  food  bags  to  fit  into  the  larger 
waterproofed  canvas  bags,  not  only  be- 
cause they  do  not  absorb  moisture,  but 
because  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  the 
contents  sifting  through  the  cloth.  If 
these  or  the  cloth  from  which  to  make 
them  cannot  be  readily  obtained,  closely 
woven  muslin  will  do. 

Should  the  canoeist  desire  to  make  his 
own  bags  and  should  he  not  find  it  con- 


venient to  purchase  waterproofed  canvas, 
the  ordinary  canvas  which  he  will  use 
may  be  waterproofed  by  the  following 
process : 

In  two  gallons  of  boiling  water  dis- 
solve V/2  ounces  of  alum.  Rain  water 
is  best,  though  any  soft  water  will  do; 
but  it  must  be  soft  water  to  obtain  the 
best  results.  In  another  vessel  dissolve 
4  ounces  of  sugar  of  lead  in  two  gallons 
of  soft  water.  Unite  the  solutions  when 
they  have  cleared  by  pouring  into  another 
vessel  No.  1  first,  then  No.  2.  Let  the 
solution  stand  over  night,  decant  it  into 
a  tub,  free  it  of  any  sediment  that  may 
have  settled  and  it  is  ready  for  the  can- 
vas. The  cloth  should  be  put  intc  the 
solution,  thoroughly  saturated  with  it 
and  then  lightly  wrung  out,  and  hung  up 
to  dry.  This  treatment  will  render  can- 
vas to  a  considerable  extent,  though  not 
completely,  waterproof. 

Muslin  for  the  smaller  food  bags  may 
be  waterproofed  by  painting  it  with  a 
saturate  solution  of  turpentine  and 
paraffin. 

Canned  goods  should  be  packed  snugly 
in  canvas  bags,  with  cans  on  end,  that 
the  sides,  not  the  corners  or  edges,  will 
rest  against  the  back  in  portaging. 

Camp  chests  in  which  to  store  food  or 
other  articles  are  carried  by  some  canoe- 
ists, but  they  add  unnecessary  weight 
to  the  outfit.  The  lightest  and  best 
camp  chest  is  one  of  indestructible  fiber. 
One  with  an  inside  measurement  of  18  x 
24  x  12  inches  weighs  twenty  pounds. 


THE  ATTACK  IN  TENNIS 


By  RAYMOND  D.  LITTLE 

Reaching  Weakness   Through  Strength  and  Guessing  What  the 
Other  Man  Will  Do  Before  He  Does  It 


NE  of  the  most  evident 
rules  of  generalship  in 
tennis  is  to  attack  the 
enemy's  weakest  posi- 
tion. Stated  thus  baldly, 
however,  it  is  somewhat 
of  a  delusion.  A  great  many  players 
who  have  followed  it  blindly  have  been 
eliminated  from  tournaments,  much  to 
their  surprise,  one  or  two  rounds  before 
they  expected  to  be. 

A  few  years  ago  the  doubles  team 
which  challenged  for  the  national  cham- 
pionship at  Newport  had  as  one  of  its 
members  a  player  whose  ability  over- 
head was  remarkable.  In  fact,  it  is 
doubtful  if  we  have  ever  developed  any- 
one more  consistently  dangerous  in  han- 
dling lobs.  The  result  was  that  almost 
every  team  met  by  the  challengers  in 
their  advance  to  that  position  made  a 
point  of  not  lobbing  to  him.  Since  he 
was  dangerous  overhead  it  appeared  to 
be  only  logical,  whenever  possible,  not 
to  give  him  an  opportunity  to  "smash." 
Imagine  the  surprise  of  the  challen- 
gers and  everyone  else  when  the  cham- 
pions began  from  the  first  point  of  the 
challenge  match  to  play  high  balls — 
not  to  the  challenger  who  was  supposed 
to  be  weaker  overhead,  but  to  the  one 
who  was  considered  the  strongest  man 
in  the  country  overhead.  Unfortunately 
for  the  challengers,  he  happened  that 
day  not  to  be  right  on  edge  in  handling 
lobs.  He  was  found  to  be,  after  all, 
vulnerable.  The  title  did  not  change 
hands. 

Accepting  the  fact  that  "the  best  team 
won,"  it  is  interesting  to  analyze  the 
reasons  for  the  champions  making  their 
attack  as  they  did.  They  knew,  to  be- 
gin with,  that  the  challengers  had  won 
the  right  to   challenge,   although   every 


team  met  by  them  had  been  keen  enough 
not  to  play  their  strength  overhead. 
They  knew  that  a  certain  maneuver  had 
been  tried  by  other  teams  and  found 
wanting,  and  they  said  to  themselves: 
Why  not  try  exactly  the  opposite  ma- 
neuver? Others  had  played  the  chal- 
lengers' weakness  overhead  and  been 
beaten.  They  would  play  their  strength 
and  at  least  see  what  would  happen. 

If  the  challenger  in  question  proved  to 
be  his  usual  invulnerable  self  overhead, 
the  defenders  could  still  change  their  at- 
tack without  weakening  their  own  confi- 
dence or  increasing  their  adversaries'. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  pen- 
etrate his  strength,  it  was  tantamount  to 
upsetting  the  entire  scheme  of  play  to 
which  the  challengers  had  become  accus- 
tomed. 

The  champions  showed  by  this  simple 
process  that  they  understood  the  true 
way  to  attack  weakness,  namely,  through 
strength.  A  man  is  accustomed  to  find 
his  weakness  weak,  but  if  he  finds  his 
strength  weak,  that  is  an  entirely  dif- 
ferent matter.  His  confidence  receives 
an  unpleasant  shock,  and  with  that  shak- 
en his  weakness  becomes  a  weakness 
indeed. 

The  champions  understood,  too,  that 
their  attack  would  take  the  challengers 
by  surprise,  and  it  did.  Moreover,  the 
stronger  man  of  the  challenging  team 
in  handling  lobs  had  insidiously  become 
a  little  bit  more  and  more  out  of  practice 
because  the  men  who  had  played  against 
him  throughout  the  season  had  so  rarely 
attacked  him  overhead,  while  his  partner 
had  received  constant  practice  overhead 
and  had  been  steadily  growing  stronger 
there.  When  the  champions  discovered 
that  they  had  chosen  the  right  line  of 
attack,  they  did  not  spoil  their  work  by 
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giving  the  challengers  a  chance  to  re- 
cover their  balance. 

As  in  doubles,  so  in  singles — the  strat- 
egy of  attacking  a  man's  strength  may 
be  overdone.  By  a  too  consistent  attack 
you  can  put  him  in  practice  again.  The 
thing  to  do  is  to  vary  jour  attack,  and 
once  having  shaken  his  game  make  every 
effort  not  to  allow  him  to  recover. 

Another  reason  why  the  obvious  rule 
to  attack  weakness  should  not  be  carried 
out  too  directly  is  that  every  player — at 
least  every  experienced,  trained  player — 
who  has  a  pronounced  weakness  learns 
to  cover  it  up  to  an  extent  that  in  some 
cases  almost  cancels  it.  I  remember,  the 
first  time  I  saw  Gore,  several  times 
champion  of  England,  play,  wondering 
why  his  forehand  shot  was  even  better 
when  he  was  moving  away  from  the 
ball  than  when  he  was  moving  toward 
it.  With  most  people  this  is  naturally 
not  the  case.  If  they  are  obliged  to  back 
away  from  the  ball,  their  shot  weakens 
greatly.     But  Gore  is  severer  than  ever. 

It  did  not  take  long  to  find  out  the 
reason.  His  backhand  is  not  propor- 
tionately strong  and  the  result  is  that 
for  years  it  has  been  constantly  at 
tacked.  Gore  has  helped  out  his  back- 
hand by  moving  far  over  into  his  back- 
hand court  and  taking  many  balls  on  his 
forehand.  These  shots  he  has  had  to 
take  backing  away  from  the  ball.  They 
must  have  been,  in  the  first  place,  almost 
purely  defensive  shots,  but  they  have 
grown  up  and  become  strong  until  they 
are  now  literally  Gore's  best  offensive 
shots. 

Certainly  the  proper  way  to  defeat  a 
player  like  Gore  is  not  to  play  to  his 
weakness,  because  he  is  so  accustomed  to 
it  and  has  developed  his  whole  game 
with  an  eye  to  protecting  it.  But  in  the 
very  act  of  attacking  his  strong  forehand 
you  weaken  it  because  you  oblige  him 
to  run  toward  the  ball,  and  you  draw 
him  out  of  his  backhand  court  so  that 
at  last  you  really  can  put  a  ball  to  his 
backhand  instead  of  putting  it  where 
he  can  drive  it  terrifically. 

I  remember  seeing  Miss  Sutton  win 
a  match  easily  because  her  opponent  did 
not  understand  playing  against  weakness 
through  strength.  She  began  immedi- 
atelv  to  attack  Miss  Sutton's  backhand 


— her  weakness.  It  was  quite  easy  to 
see  at  the  start  that  she  had  decided  that 
the  only  way  to  break  up  Miss  Sutton's 
deadly  drive  was  to  give  her  as  few 
chances  as  possible  of  using  it. 

Miss  Sutton  is  a  strong  forehand 
player,  with  a  comparatively  weak  back- 
hand. On  this  occasion,  at  Niagara-on- 
the-Lake,  she  met  in  the  finals  a  lady 
whom  even  she  had  to  consider  seriously. 
This  lady,  as  I  have  said,  immediately 
made  an  attack  on  Miss  Sutton's  back- 
hand. Miss  Sutton  met  this  attack  just 
as  Gore  would  have,  or,  in  fact,  any 
player  whose  backhand  and  forehand 
play  were  not  evenly  balanced.  Gradu- 
ally she  moved  into  her  backhand  court 
until  she  had  four-fifths  of  the  court  on 
her  forehand. 

GUARDING    THE    BACK    HAND. 

Always  she  was  ready  for  that  shot, 
which  was  played  over  and  over  again 
into  her  backhand  court.  Nine  times 
out  of  ten  she  was  able  to  run  round  it 
and  take  it  up  on  her  forehand,  return- 
ing the  shot  with  one  of  her  severe 
sweeping  drives.  Still  her  opponent  con- 
tinued to  try  to  force  her  onto  her  back- 
hand. Miss  Sutton  edged  back  still  far- 
ther, until  her  opponent  was  playing 
into  a  fraction  of  the  court  because  she 
insisted  on  trying  to  place  the  ball  back 
of  Miss  Sutton.  Naturally  a  great 
many  of  her  balls  went  "just  out."  By 
a  persistent  attack  on  Miss  Sutton's 
weakness  she  missed  the  opportunity  time 
and  time  again  to  drive  into  a  forehand 
court  that  was  wide  open.  And  she  also 
missed  the  opportunity — by  not  drawing 
Miss  Sutton  over  into  her  forehand 
court — of  ever  finding  her  backhand 
court  open. 

I  don't  know,  but  I  venture  to  say 
that  Miss  Sutton  is  accustomed  to  have 
her  backhand  attacked.  And  if  some- 
one should  courageously  attack  her  fore- 
hand she  would  be,  while  not  necessarily 
broken  up,  at  least  drawn  out  of  her 
backhand  court  so  that  an  opponent 
might  be  able  to  move  against  her  back- 
hand effectively.  Her  secondary  defense 
— the  defense  of  running  round  the  ball 
— would  be  broken  up. 

In  other  words,  the  mind  of  the  ten- 
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nis  player  can  never  become  fixed.  He 
must  be  ready  to  change  his  attack  the 
instant  it  has  proved  ineffective.  Even 
as  he  runs  after  the  hardest  ball  his 
brains  must  be  as  active  as  his  feet.  The 
higher  you  go  in  tennis  the  more  brains 
count.  One  must  be  adaptable  to  the 
emergency  of  the  instant.  Nothing  illus- 
trates this  better  than  the  fact  that  such 
a  simple,  obvious  strategy  as  playing  to 
a  man's  weakness  is  only  a  half-truth. 
Tennis  is  a  game  in  which  mental  adapt- 
ability is  always  peculiarly  in  demand. 

It  is  very  rare  that  an  attack  arranged 
beforehand  can  be  carried  through  suc- 
cessfully. When  Beals  Wright  defeated 
Brookes  on  his  first  trip  to  Australia  he 
planned  a  campaign  the  success  of  which 
is  now  a  matter  of  tennis  history. 

Wright  was  in  magnificent  physical 
form  and  had  his  game  under  the  most 
perfect  control.  Brookes  was  not  as 
strong  as  Wright,  and  the  weather, 
which  was  distinctly  tropical,  tested  the 
strength  of  both  players  cruelly. 
Wright's  plan  of  attack  involved  the 
"killing  off"  of  Brookes.  This  he  pro- 
ceeded to  do  by  playing,  as  he  put  it, 
first  a  short  one  and  then  a  long  one. 

In  other  words,  instead  of  playing 
across  the  court,  he  played  up  and  down 
the  court.  Whenever  Brookes  was  back 
Wright  forced  him  forward  by  a  short 
shot  that  dropped  just  over  the  net. 
Brookes,  after  running  in  at  full  speed, 
was  immediately  driven  back  by  a  beau- 
tifully played  lob,  and  no  sooner  was  he 
again  in  the  back  court  than  Wright 
drew  him  flying  up  to  the  net  by  another 
skillful  soft  shot. 

Brookes  ran  away  with  Wright  for 
two  sets.  But  Wright  did  not  change 
his  original  campaign.  He  was  waiting 
for  the  time  when  Brookes  would  be  too 
weak  to  beat  him.  He  was  bringing 
about  that  time.  Brookes'  success  in 
those  first  two  sets  would  have  shaken 
almost  any  player  but  Wright  from  his 
original  purpose.  Wright  stuck  like  a 
bulldog,  letting  Brookes  win  the  first 
two  sets,  but  making  it  physically  such 
a  hard  task  for  him  that  before  the  third 
set  was  over  the  value  of  Wright's  strat- 
egy was  proved.  I  doubt  if  one  member 
of  that  great  Australian  gallery  dreamed 
that   their   favorite    Brookes   was   going 


down  to  defeat;  but  I  believe  that  from 
the  beginning  Wright  had  a  feeling  that 
he  was  going  to  "break  the  heart"  of 
the  great  Brookes  sooner  or  later.  Oth- 
erwise it  seems  incredible  that  he  could 
have  sacrificed  chances  to  win  points  to 
the  chance  of  making  his  tall  adversary 
stretch  his  legs  a  few  more  times  in  races 
back  and  forth  down  the  court. 

The  match  went  five  sets  and  at  the 
end  both  men  were  wobbling,  but 
Wright  had  sufficiently  more  strength 
than  Brookes  to  win,  because  he  had 
forced  Brookes  to  take  so  many  trips 
up  and  down  the  court.  He  won  by  a 
preconceived  attack  obstinately  carried 
out  to  the  bitter  end.  The  coolness, 
strength  and  persistency  necessary  for 
such  a  victory  are  possessed  by  only  one 
player  in  a  generation. 

Generally  speaking,  I  do  not  believe 
in  the  arranged  campaign.  Of  course 
one  has  some  ideas  before  beginning  a 
match,  but  the  great  thing  is  to  vary 
your  attack,  keep  it  constantly  surpris- 
ing, so  that  your  opponent  cannot  out- 
guess you.  If  he  has  any  idea  of  what 
you  are  liable  to  do,  he  gains  thereby 
that  much  more  time  to  get  into  position 
and  prepare  his  defense. 

CHANGING    THE    ATTACK. 

For  instance,  last  year  at  Longwood 
in  that  thrilling  match  between  Mc- 
Loughlin  and  Touchard,  it  was  a  change 
in  attack  at  the  critical  moment  in  the 
fifth  set  that  decided  the  victor.  When 
the  score  was  three-four  in  the  fifth  set 
in  favor  Touchard,  McLoughlin  was 
serving.  Touchard,  with  great  regular- 
ity, drove  McLoughlin's  service  down 
the  side  line  until  McLoughlin  began  to 
anticipate  the  shot.  Still  Touchard  held 
to  his  plan,  putting  more  and  more 
speed  in  his  drive  until  at  the  critical 
point,  when  McLoughlin  had  begun 
frankly  to  anticipate  the  shot  and  rush 
in  to  meet  it,  Touchard  calmly  played 
a  cross-court  shot,  and  McLoughlin, 
hopelessly  out  of  position,  was  unable  to 
recover  in  time,  although  Touchard's 
shot  was  almost  a  "flub." 

Here  is  a  capital  example  of  mental 
adaptability.  Ordinarily  a  hard  drive 
down    the   line    is   better   than   a   cross- 
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court  "flub,"  but  if  you  are  watching 
your  opponent  and  see  that  he  is  over- 
anticipating,  even  a  "flub"  may  take 
him  so  entirely  by  surprise  that  its  un- 
expected direction  more  than  makes  up 
for  its  deficiency  in  execution. 

While  it  is  perfectly  true  that  by  al- 
lowing your  opponent  to  over-anticipate 
you  are  presenting  him  with  a  handicap, 
you  ought,  as  soon  as  you  discover  the 
fact,  to  be  able  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
Draw  him  into  over-anticipation  once 
or  twice  more,  just  as  Touchard 
did,  and  then  play  the  unexpected 
shot. 

Sometimes,  too,  by  the  appearance  of 
too  hasty  anticipation  a  man  can  tempt 
his  opponent  to  do  exactly  what  he 
wishes  him  to  do.  I  have  seen  men  play 
down  a  man's  alley  because  he  had  made 
several  atempts  to  "poach"  in  his  part- 
ner's territory.  They  would  have  been 
justified  in  playing  his  alley  if  his 
"poaching"  efforts  had  been  genuine. 
But  he  was  only  pretending  to  "poach." 
In  reality  he  was  trying  to  draw  a  ball 
down  his  alley  by  pretending  to  have 
left  it  uncovered  and  when  it  came  he 
was  ready  with  a  kill. 

Such  a  maneuver — trick,  if  you  like  to 
call  it  that — can  only  be  played  once  or 
twice  in  a  match.  Therefore  it  can 
only  win  one  or  two  points,  but  in  win- 
ning those  points  you  have  shown  your 
opponents  that,  instead  of  being  antici- 
pated by  them,  they  are  being  anticipated 
by  you.  And  when  a  player  feels  that 
he  is  being  anticipated  he  is  at  a  great 
disadvantage.  It  is  like  finding  your 
adversary  in  an  argument  more  quick- 
witted than  you  are.  It  demoralizes 
you — makes  you  angry,  perhaps — and 
prevents  your  doing  yourself  justice. 
Similarly,  in  tennis,  to  be  caught  asleep 
out  of  position  means  more  than  the  one 
point  involved.  It  starts  demoraliza- 
tion. 

In  doubles  this  is  especially  true.  Af- 
ter a  team  has  been  anticipated  a  few 
times  its  members  begin  to  run  into 
each  other  in  their  anxiety  not  to  miss 
anything.  They  begin  to  feel  that  they 
have  not  had  enough  practice  in  team- 
work— that  their  opponents  have  some 
mysterious  code  of  team  rules  that  apply 
to   every  emergency.     And   if   only  you 


can  keep  them  in  this  state  of  mind  you 
are  going  to  defeat  them. 

In  mentioning  what  might  be  called 
the  "fake  opening,"  I  refer  to  it  only  as 
an  incident  in  creating  the  proper  state 
of  mind,  from  your  point  of  view,  in 
your  adversary.  I  believe  the  proper 
way  to  create  this  state  of  mind  is  by 
consistent  anticipation.  There  are  two 
kinds  of  anticipation.  One  might  be 
called  defensive  and  the  other  offensive. 
For  the  former — to  make  it  really  ef- 
fective— you  must  not  only  watch  every 
movement  of  your  opponent,  especially 
his  racket,  while  you  are  actually  at  play 
with  him,  but  whenever  possible  you 
should  have  watched  his  movements  in 
his  matches  before  he  meets  you. 

WATCHING    THE    OTHER    MAN. 

Suppose,  for  instance,  a  man  has  the 
habit  of  driving  to  an  adversary's  fore- 
hand court  and  changing  to  a  "chop" 
when  he  wishes  to  play  to  an  adversary's 
backhand.  If  you  have  watched  him 
play  in  previous  matches  and  used  ordi- 
narily intelligent  observation,  you  will 
know  into  what  part  of  your  court  he 
is  going  to  send  the  ball  long  before  he 
strikes  it.  His  stance,  his  swing,  the 
angle  of  his  racket,  will  all  be  different 
for  a  "chop"  than  for  a  drive;  more- 
over, in  a  hundred  little  ways,  his  whole 
attitude  toward  the  ball  will  be  different 
and  these  little  tricks  of  movement  will 
put  you  on  your  guard  long  before  you 
have  seen  his  intentions  by  the  face  of 
his  racket. 

This  is  rather  a  self-evident  case,  but 
it  shows  what  I  mean  by  the  proper 
preparation  for  defensive  anticipation. 
Such  a  preparation  gives  a  man  such  a 
head  start  that  it  is  of  inestimable  ad- 
vantage. Incidentally,  of  course,  no 
player  should  allow  himself  to  be  antici- 
pated to  such  an  extent,  no  matter  how 
much  his  methods  have  been  studied  by 
his  adversary.  In  the  first  place,  if  he  is 
going  to  drive  and  chop,  he  should  learn 
to  play  both  shots  to  right  and  left  so 
that  at  least  their  direction  could  not  be 
anticipated.  And  like  a  good  pitcher, 
his  movements  should  be  covered  up  as 
much  as  possible  until  the  ball  has  been 
sent  away. 
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Stonewall  Jackson  said  that  the  best 
defense  was  to  attack.  This  may  or 
may  not  be  good  military  tactics,  but  it 
certainly  is  good  tennis  tactics.  And 
this  brings  us  to  another  side  of  the 
question  of  attacking  weakness  through 
strength  and  to  the  question  of  offensive 
anticipation.  Defensive  anticipation  is 
anticipating  what  your  opponent  is  go- 
ing to  do ;  offensive  anticipation  is  pre- 
venting your  opponent  from  "catching 
on"  to  what  you  are  going  to  do. 

The  advantage  of  not  allowing  your 
opponent  to  guess  your  moves  was  well 
illustrated  in  one  of  Fred  Anderson's 
matches  for  the  Metropolitan  champion- 
ship. He  was  leading  five-three  in  the 
deciding  set,  and  the  score  was  thirty- 
forty  in  his  favor,  his  opponent  serving. 
The  first  serve  was  a  fault.  The  server 
had  one  serve  and  the  point  was  match- 
point.  Anderson  moved  well  over  to- 
ward the  side  line  so  that  it  was  prac- 
tically impossible  to  serve  to  his  back- 
hand. His  opponent  sent  his  second 
service  over  just  as  hard  as  he  possibly 
could  and  Anderson  didn't  touch  it.  It 
was  the  one  shot  that  turned  the  match. 
It  looked  superficially  like  a  lucky  slam 
driven  in  desperation  as  a  last  chance. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  was  the  better 
choice  of  two  possibilities.  Anderson's  op- 
ponent could  either  make  sure  of  having 
his  second  service  good,  in  which  case  he 
would  surely  place  himself  at  the  mercy 
of  Anderson's  very  powerful  forehand 
drive,  or  he  could  risk  a  double  fault 
with  the  possibility  of  taking  Anderson 
by  surprise,  and,  if  not  serving  him  an 
ace,  at  least  destroying  his  advantage  by 
making  even  his  forehand  return  diffi- 
cult. 

Having  decided  on  this  choice,  it 
only  meant  nerve  to  carry  it  through. 
And  when  a  player  has  the  nerve  to 
play  a  critical  shot  deliberately  and 
coolly,  there  is  every  chance  of  its  com- 
ing off.  The  reason  more  unexpected 
shots  are  not  successful  is  that  there  is 
ever  so  slight  a  doubt  in  the  mind  of 
the  man  playing  them.  Behr,  for  in- 
stance, can  play  a  very  fast  second  serv- 
ice because  he  doesn't  falter.  He  makes 
up  his  mind  to  play  it  and  he  plays  it 
without  any  hesitancy.  That  is  the 
secret  of  its  success. 


But  to  return  to  that  second  service 
which  played  such  an  important  part  in 
the  Anderson  match,  Anderson  naturally 
decided  that  the  second  service  in  the 
match-point  wouldn't  be  a  "smash." 
Therefore  he  could  leave  his  forehand 
pretty  well  open,  since  at  the  critical 
point  his  opponent  wouldn't  dare  to 
serve  a  fast  one.  But  his  opponent  knew 
that  if  Anderson  played  a  forehand  shot 
off  an  eased-up  service,  the  point  prob- 
ably would  be  over  the  minute  he  hit  the 
ball,  for  Anderson,  always  severe  on  his 
forehand,  is  particularly  deadly  in  play- 
ing a  ball  that  does  not  come  to  him  fast. 
His  opponent  couldn't  serve  to  Ander- 
son's backhand ;  there  wasn't  room.  The 
only  way  to  win  the  shot  was  to  hit  the 
ball  with  unexpected  severity — to  create 
a  surprise,  in  other  words,  so  that  a 
shot,  which  looked  on  its  face  a  little 
wild,  is  shown  by  analysis  to  have  been 
practically  compulsory. 

The  reason  that  Larned  is  such  a 
great  player  is  that  his  game  is  a  con- 
tinuous attack.  The  high  average  of 
pace  sustained  by  him  and  the  angle  of 
his  cross-court  play,  driving  and  volley- 
ing, when  the  machinery  of  his  game  is 
in  running  order,  will  put  every  oppo- 
nent on  the  defensive,  so  that  although 
he  may  have  his  beautiful  plans  to  break 
up  Larned's  game  he  has  no  chance  to 
execute  them  because  he  is  put  to  it 
to  keep  Larned  from  rushing  through. 
The  game  is  not  played  according  to  his 
plans;  it  is  played  in  accordance  with 
Larned's. 

Generally  speaking,  the  attack  in  ten- 
nis is  so  subtle  that  the  casual  observer 
will  not  notice  it.  If  you  are  trying  to 
break  down  a  man's 'powerful  forehand, 
needless  to  say  it  cannot  be  done  by  sim- 
ply playing  constantly  to  his  forehand, 
except,  of  course,  when  you  find  that  for 
the  time  being  he  is  hopelessly  "off." 
Generally  he  must  be  drawn  out  of  posi- 
tion so  that  when  the  ball  goes  into  his 
forehand  court  he  cannot  get  the  benefit 
of  his  stroke.  He  makes  a  defensive 
'  return  instead  of  an  offensive  return. 
But  such  a  maneuver  is  not  executed 
every  point  or  every  fifth  point.  The 
point  may  actually  be  won  by  a  shot  to 
his  backhand,  but  if  his  forehand  drive 
has  been  so  weakly   defensive   that  you 
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have  "a  free  drive  at  his  backhand  you 
have  attacked  his  strength. 

In  fact,  this  is  what  is  meant  by  at- 
tacking weakness  through  strength, 
drawing  a  man  so  far  out  of  position 
that  you  have  a  real  opening  through 
which  to  attack  his  weakness.  As  I 
have  said,  it  can  only  be  done  probably 
a  few  times  during  a  match.  It  is  by 
no  means  a  continuous  or  often-repeated 
performance,  and  it  does  not  need  to  be. 

What  so  many  people  overlook  is  that 
even  in  a  five-set  match  a  very  few 
points  decided  it.  It  is  not  unusual  to 
have  the  point-winning  scores  of  victors, 
and  victims  differ  only  by  ten  or  fifteen 
points,  and  I  have  frequently  played  in 
matches  where  the  difference  was  much 
smaller.  Sometimes  the  losers  win  even 
more  points  than  the  winners. 

When  you  keep  in  mind  the  point 
score,  the  first  thing  you  will  discover 
is  that  every  single  point  counts.  In 
one  long  match,  for  instance,  there  was 


a  difference  of  only  one  point,  and  this 
slight  difference  came  up  for  decision  six 
different  times.  That  is  why  I  have 
cited  examples  that  dealt  with  critical 
points.  They  are  not  the  exception; 
they  are  the  rule.  Therefore  if  you  at- 
tack a  man's  strength  and  win  off  it 
five  points  during  a  set,  the  chances  are 
you  win  the  set.  His  weakness  is  left 
more  open  to  attack  and  five  more  points 
are  garnered  there.  Another  set  falls 
to  you.  And  as  you  are  winning,  the 
chances  are  ten  to  one  that  the  luck  will 
break  your  way  just  because  you  are,  in 
general,  carrying  things  your  way,  and 
another  five  points  fall  to  you  in  the 
general  "breaks."  The  match  is  de- 
cided. 

It  can  be  seen,  then,  that  the  differ- 
ence beween  attacking  a  man  as  he  ex- 
pects to  be  attacked,  on  his  weakness, 
and  finding  a  way  to  attack  him  unex- 
pectedly, only  needs  to  be  successful  a 
very  few  times  to  be  all-important. 


THE 

WORLD 


OF 

SPORT 


THE  OPEN  SEASON 

FOR   the  convenience   of   sportsmen 
and  others  interested  in  the  Game 
Laws    of    the    United    States    and 
Canada,  we  give  the  following  resume: 

Alabama. — Deer,  Nov.  i-Jan.  i.  Squirrel, 
Oct.  i-March  i.  Wild  turkey,  Dec.  i-April  i. 
Quail,  Nov.  i-March  i.  Pheasants,  Dec.  i- 
Dec.  15.  Snipe,  plover,  Nov.  i-May  1. 
woodcock,  shore  birds,  Sept.  i-March  15. 
Ducks,  geese,  brant,  swans,  Sept.  i-March  15. 

Arizona. — Deer,  Sept.  15-Dec.  1.  Antelope, 
March  1,  1913.  Elk,  mountain  goat,  pro- 
tected. Wild  turkey,  Sept.  15-Dec.  1.  Quail, 
Bob  White,  partridge,  grouse,  pheasant,  snipe, 
rail,  Oct.  15-Feb.  1.  Ducks,  geese,  brant,  open 
season   all  year. 

Arkansas    (County    laws). — Deer,    Sept.    1- 


Feb.  1.  Squirrel,  local  laws.  Wild  turkey, 
Sept.  1 -May  1.  Quail,  partridge,  Nov. 
i-March  1.  Grouse  (prairie  chicken),  Nov. 
i-Dec.  1.    Pheasant,  no  open  season. 

California. — Deer,  July  i-Sept.  1  (local  ex- 
ceptions). Squirrel,  Sept.  i-Jan.  1.  Rabbit, 
Aug.  i-Feb.  1.  Quail,  Oct.  15-Feb.  15. 
Grouse,  Sept.  i-Dec.  1.  Plover,  snipe,  Nov. 
15-May  1.  Ducks,  Oct.  i-March  1.  Black 
brant,  Oct.  i-April  1. 

Colorado. — Deer,  Oct.  i-Oct.  6.  Elk,  ante- 
lope, mountain  sheep,  protected  to  1924. 
Quail,  protected  to  1924.  Prairie  chicken, 
mountain  and  willow  grouse,  August  15- 
Oct.  10.  Sage  chicken,  August  i-Sept.  1. 
Pheasant  and  grouse  not  native  to  state,  pro- 
tected until  1915.  Ducks,  geese,  brant,  snipe, 
and  other  shore  birds  and  water  fowl,  Oct. 
i-March  1. 
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Connecticut.  Deer,  closed  until  June, 
1917.      Squirrel,    Oct.    7-Nov.   24.      Hare   and 

rabbit,  Sept.  30-Jan.  15.  Quail,  woodcock, 
partridge,  or  ruffed  grouse,  pheasant,  Oct.  8- 
Nov.  23.  Hungarian  partridge,  Nov.  1,  1913. 
Shore  birds,  snipe,  Sept.  i-Dec.  31.  Wood 
duck,  August  31,  1919.  Ducks,  geese,  brant 
and  swans,   Sept.   i-Dec.   31. 

Delaware. — Fox,  Oct.  i-April  30.  Squirrel, 
Sept.  15-Dec.  31.  Hare,  rabbit,  Nov.  15-Dec. 
31.  Quail,  partridge,  pheasant,  Nov.  15-Dec. 
31.  Woodcock,  July  i-Sept.  1.  Reed  birds, 
rail,  Sept.  i-Nov.  1.  Geese,  brant,  Oct.  1- 
April  1.  Summer  duck,  Sept.  i-Oct.  31. 
Other  ducks,  Oct.  i-April  15. 

District  of  Columbia. — Water  rail,  reed 
bird,  marsh  blackbird,   Sept.   i-Jan.   31. 

Florida. — Deer,  Nov.  i-Feb.  1.  Turkey, 
quail,  partridge,  Nov.  i-March  1.  Ducks, 
Oct.   i-April    1. 

Georgia. — Wild  deer,  Oct.  i-Jan.  1.  Wild 
turkey,  partridge,  quail,  dove  or  plover,  Dec. 
i-March  1.  Marsh  hen,  snipe,  Dec.  i-May  1. 
Summer  duck,  wood  duck,  woodcock,  Dec. 
i-Jan.   1. 

Idaho. — Deer,  Sept.  20-Dec.  20  (excep- 
tions). Elk,  mountain  sheep,  mountain  goat, 
Sept.  i-Dec.  1  (exceptions).  -Quail,  Nov.  1- 
Dec.  1.  Partridge,  pheasant  or  grouse,  south 
of  Salmon  River,  August  15-Dec.  1.  Par- 
tridge, pheasant  or  grouse,  north  of  Salmon 
River,  Sept.  i-Dec.  1.  Sage  hen  and  dove, 
July  15-Dec.  1  (local  exceptions).  Ducks, 
geese,  snipe  or  plover,  Sept.  i-Feb.  1. 

Illinois. — Squirrel,  June  i-Nov.  15.  Quail, 
Nov.  1  i-Dec.  9.  Wild  turkey,  pheasant,  pro- 
tected until  July  1,  1913.  Prairie  chicken, 
Nov.  12-Nov.  17.  Partridge,  woodcock,  pro- 
tected until  July  1,  1915.  Snipe,  plover,  Sept. 
2-April  30.  Geese,  ducks,  brant  and  other 
waterfowl,   Sept.  2-April   14. 

Indiana. — Deer,  turkey,  pheasant,  protected. 
Squirrel,  July  i-Oct.  1.  Quail,  grouse,  Nov. 
10-Jan.  1.  Ducks,  geese,  brant,  Sept.  1- 
April  15. 

Iozva. — Deer,  protected.  Squirrel,  Sept.  1- 
Jan.  1.  Quail,  wild  turkey,  Nov.  i-Dec.  15. 
Grouse  or  prairie  chicken,  Sept.  i-Dec.  1. 
Ruffed  grouse  or  pheasant,  Nov.  i-Dec.  15. 
Woodcock,  July  10- Jan.  1.  Rail,  plover,  shore 
birds,  Sept.  i-April  15.  Ducks,  geese,  brant, 
Sept.   i-April  15. 

Kansas. — Deer,  antelope,  protected  until 
1921.  Squirrel,  Sept.  i-Jan.  1.  Quail,  Nov. 
15-Dec.  1.  Grouse,  prairie  chicken,  Oct.  1- 
Nov.      1.        Partridge,      pheasant,     protected. 


Snipe,   Sept.    i-April   30.     Plover,   August    i 
April  30.     Ducks,  geese,  brant,  Sept.   i-April 

'5- 

Kentucky. — Deer,  Sept.  i-March  1.  Squir- 
rel, June  15-Sept.  15.,  Nov.  15-Feb.  1.  Rab- 
bit, Nov.  15-Sept.  15.  Wild  turkey,  Sept.  1- 
Feb.  1.  Quail,  partridge,  pheasant,  Nov.  15- 
J  an.  1.  Pheasant  (imported),  protected. 
Woodcock,  June  20-Feb.  1.  Geese,  wood- 
cock, teal,  and  other  ducks,  August  15-April  1. 

Louisiana. — Deer,  Oct.  i-Jan.  1.  Wild  tur- 
key (cocks  only),  Nov.  i-April  15.  Quail 
(Bob  White),  wood  duck,  Nov.  15-March  15. 
Prairie  chicken,  protected.  Snipe,  sandpiper, 
Sept.  15-April  1.  Geese,  brant,  ducks,  rail, 
coot,  curlew,  plover,  Oct.  i-March  15.  Blue 
winged  teal  duck,  Sept.  15-April  1. 

Maine. — Caribou,  protected  until  Oct.  15, 
1917.  Moose,  Oct.  15-Dec.  1  (exceptions). 
Deer,  Oct.  i-Dec.  15  (exceptions).  Squirrel, 
Sept.  i-Nov.  1  (exceptions).  Rabbit,  Sept. 
i-April  1.  Quail,  protected.  Ruffed  grouse 
or  partridge,  woodcock,  Sept.  15-Dec.  1. 
Plover,  snipe,  sandpiper,  August  i-Dec.  1. 
Hungarian  partridge,  protected  to  July  3, 
1913.  Ducks,  Sept.  i-Jan.  1  (exceptions). 
Wood  duck,  protected  (except  in  Oxford 
County,   Sept.   i-Jan.   1.) 

Maryland. — County    laws. 

Massachusetts. — Deer,  protected  (excep- 
tion: Residents,  third  Monday  of  November 
to  sunset  of  following  Saturday).  Grey 
squirrel,  Oct.  15-Nov.  14.  Hare,  rabbit, 
Oct.  15-Feb.  28.  Quail,  ruffed  grouse  (or 
partridge),  woodcock,  Oct.  15-Nov.  14. 
Pheasants,  protected.  Pinnated  grouse,  pro- 
tected until  Nov.  1,  1916.  Upland  plover, 
protected.  Plover,  snipe,  rail  and  other  shore, 
marsh  or  beach  birds,  August  i-Dec.  31. 
Geese,  brant,  ducks,  Sept.  15-Dec.  31.  Wood 
duck,  protected  until   Sept.   1,  19-16. 

Michigan. — Moose,  elk  and  caribou,  pro- 
tected until  1913.  Deer,  Oct.  15-Nov.  30. 
Squirred,  protected  until  1914.  Rabbit,  Oct. 
15-March  1.  Quail,  closed  until  1914. 
Prairie  chicken,  protected.  Partridge,  spruce 
hen,  Oct.  15-Nov.  30.  Pheasant.  Hazel 
grouse,  wild  turkey,  protected  until  1915- 
Snipe,  woodcock,  plover,  shore  birds,  Oct.  15- 
Dec.  31.  Ducks,  geese,  brant,  Oct.  15-Dec.  31. 
Teal  and  mallard,  Sept.  15-Dec.  31. 

Minnesota. — Moose,  deer,  Nov.  10-Dec.  1. 
Quail,  partridge,  ruffed  grouse,  pheasant,  Oct. 
i-Dec.  1.  (Mongolian,  Chinese  and  English 
pheasant,  protected.)  Snipe,  prairie  chicken, 
pinnated  and  other  grouse,  woodcock,  upland 
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plover,  golden  plover,  Sept.  7-Nov.  7.  Ducks, 
geese,  waterfowl,  Sept.  7-Dec.  1. 

Mississippi. — Deer,  bear,  Nov.  15-March  1. 
Wild  turkey,  Jan.  i-May  1.  Quail  or  par- 
tridge, Nov.  i-March  1.  Geese,  swan,  brant, 
ducks,  wood  duck,  rail,  coot,  plover,  robin, 
cedar  bird,  grosbeak,  Nov.  i-March  1. 

Missouri. — Deer,  Nov.  i-Jan.  1.  Squirrel, 
July  i-Dec.  21.  Turkey,  quail,  Nov.  i-Dec. 
31.  Plover,  Sept.  i-Dec.  31.  Woodcock, 
prairie  chicken,  pheasant,  protected  at  all 
times.  Ducks,  geese,  brant,  snipe,  Sept.  15- 
Dec.  31. 

Montana. — Deer,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  Oct. 
i-Dec.  1.  Quail,  imported  pheasant,  pro- 
tected. Grouse,  prairie  chicken,  fool-hen, 
sage  hen,  pheasant,  partridge,  Oct.  i-Nov.  1. 
Ducks,  geese,  brant,  swan,  Sept.  i-Jan.  1. 

Nebraska. — Deer  and  antelope,  protected. 
Quail,  Nov.  1-15.  Prairie  chicken  and 
grouse,  Sept.  i-Nov.  30.  Snipe,  Sept.  i-April 
30.  Plover,  July  15-August  31.  Ducks,  geese 
and  waterfowl,  Sept.  i-April  5. 

Nevada. — Deer,  antelope,  Sept.  15-Oct.  15. 
Pheasant,  Bob  White,  quail,  partridge  and 
any  other  imported  game  birds,  protected. 
Sage  hen,  July  15-Oct.  1.  Grouse,  mountain 
quail,  Oct.  i-Jan.  1.  Ducks,  geese,  sandhill 
crane,  plover,  curlew,  snipe,  woodcock,  swan, 
Sept.  15-March  15. 

New  Hampshire. — Moose,  caribou  and  elk, 
no  open  season.  Deer  in  Coos  County,  Oct. 
i-Nov.  30.  Grafton  and  Carroll,  Nov.  i-Dec- 
15,  Sullivan,  Cheshire,  Hillsborough,  Merri- 
mack, Belknap,  Strafford  and  Rockingham, 
Dec.  1-15.  Quail,  woodcock,  grouse  or  par- 
tridge, snipe,  Oct.  i-Dec.  1  (except  that  wood- 
cock may  be  taken  in  Coos  and  Grafton 
Counties  the  last  15  days  in  September). 
Ducks,  Oct.  i-Jan.  31  (wood  duck  protected). 
Black  or  dusky  duck,  Sept.  i-Jan.  31  on 
tide  waters  and  salt  marshes  only. 

New  Jersey. — Deer,  Nov.  i-Nov.  5.  Squir- 
rel, rabbit,  Nov.  i-Dec.  31.  Quail,  pheasant 
(male),  ruffed  grouse,  prairie  chicken,  Hun- 
garian partridge,  wild  turkey,  Nov.  i-Dec.  31. 
Snipe,  Sept.  i-Dec.  31.  Rail,  reed  birds, 
marsh  hen,  Sept.  i-Dec.  31.  Woodcock,  Oct. 
15-Dec.  31.  Upland  plover,  closed  until 
1916.  Shore  birds,  May  i-Dec.  31.  Ducks, 
black  and  mallard,  Nov.  i-March  1.  Wood- 
cock, closed  until  1915.  Other  ducks  (except 
sheldrake)  and  swan,  Nov.  i-March  15. 
Geese,   brant,   sheldrake,   Nov.    i-April   10. 

Neiu  Mexico. — Deer,  Oct.  i-Nov.  15.    Tur- 


key, Nov.  i-Jan.  15.  Grouse,  Sept.  i-Nov. 
15.  Native  or  crested  quail,  Nov.  i-Jan.  31. 
Bob  White,  prairie  chicken,  pheasant,  pro- 
tected. Snipe,  Sept.  i-March  31.  Duck, 
Sept.  i-March  31. 

New  York. — Moose,  no  open  season.  Deer, 
in  counties  of  Clinton,  Essex,  Franklin,  Ful- 
ton, Hamilton,  Herkimer,  Jefferson,  Lewis, 
Oneida,  Oswego,  Saratoga,  St.  Lawrence, 
Warren  and  Washington,  Oct.  i-Nov.  15. 
Ulster  County,  towns  of  Neversink,  Cochec- 
ton,  Tusten,  Highland,  Lumberland,  Forest- 
burg  and  Bethel,  and  parts  of  Sullivan  and 
Orange  counties,  Nov.  i-Nov.  15.  Balance  of 
state,  no  open  season.  Squirrel,  Sept.  16-Oct. 
31  (exception:  Long  Island,  Nov.  i-Dec.  31). 
Rabbit,  cottontail,  Oct.  i-Dec.  31.  Hare, 
Nov.  i-Jan.  31.  Wood  duck  and  swan,  no 
open  season.  Grouse,  Oct.  i-Nov.  30  (excep- 
tion: Long  Island,  Nov.  i-Dec.  31).  Par- 
tridge, no  open  season.  Pheasant,  Thursdays 
in  October  (exception:  Long  Island,  Nov. 
i-Dec.  31).  Quail,  Oct.  i-Nov.  15  (excep- 
tion: Long  Island,  Nov.  i-Dec.  31).  Shore 
birds,  Sept.  16-Nov.  30  (exception:  Long 
Island,  August  i-Nov.  30).  Woodcock,  Oct. 
i-Nov.  15  (exception:  Long  Island,  Oct.  15- 
Nov.  30).  Ducks,  geese,  brant,  Sept.  16- 
Jan.  10  (exception:  Long  Island,  Oct.  1- 
Jan.   10). 

North  Carolina. — Local  laws.  Quail  and 
wild  turkey,   Nov.   i-March   1. 

North  Dakota. — Deer,  Nov.  10-Nov.  30. 
Moose,  elk,  mountain  sheep,  antelope,  pro- 
tected. Prairie  chicken,  grouse,  snipe,  Sept. 
7-Nov.  1.  Ducks,  Sept.  7-Dec.  15.  Geese, 
Sept.  7-May  1. 

Ohio. — Squirrel,  Sept.  15-Oct.  20.  Rabbit, 
Nov.  15-Dec.  4.  Quail,  partridge,  Nov.  15- 
Dec.  4.  Ruffed  grouse,  pheasant,  protected 
until  Nov.  15,  1913.  Woodcock,  Sept.  i-Dec. 
4.  Ducks,  geese,  rail,  plover,  snipe,  shore 
birds,  Sept.  i-Dec.  31,  March  i-April  20. 

Oklahoma. — Deer,  Nov.  15-Dec.  15  (local 
exceptions).  Antelope,  Nov.  15,  1914.  Wild 
turkey,  Nov.  15-Jan.  1.  Pheasant,  Nov.  1, 
1914.  Quail,  Nov.  15-Feb.  1.  Geese,  brant, 
ducks,  crane,  August  15-May  1.  Shore  birds, 
August    15-May    1. 

Oregon. — Deer,  August  i-Nov.  1  (excep- 
tions). Elk,  protected  until  1919.  Mountain 
sheep,  antelope,  protected.  Squirrel,  Oct.  1- 
Jan.  1.  Quail,  Oct.  15-Nov.  15  (county  ex- 
ceptions). Bob  White,  English  or  Hungarian 
partridge,    pheasant    (not   native),   protected. 
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Prairie  chicken,  Sept.  i-Oct.  15  (exceptions). 
Grouse,  native  pheasant  or  ruffed  grouse, 
partridge,  Oct.  15-Nov.  15.  Rail,  plover, 
snipe,  other  shore  birds,  Oct.  i-March  1. 
Ducks,  geese,  local  laws. 

Pennsylvania. — Deer,  Nov.  15-Dec.  1.  Bear, 
Oct.  i-Jan.  i.  Squirrel  (fox,  black  or  gray), 
Nov.  i-Dec.  15.  Hare,  rabbit,  Nov.  i-Dec.  15. 
Wild  turkey,  Nov.  i-Dec.  15.  Quail  or  Vir- 
ginia partridge,  Nov.  i-Dec.  15.  Ruffed 
grouse  (pheasant),  Nov.  i-Dec.  15.  Hun- 
garian quail,  Oct.  15-Nov.  15.  English,  Mon- 
golian, Chinese  and  ring-neck  pheasants,  Nov. 
i-Dec.  15.  Snipe,  Sept.  i-May  1.  Plover, 
July  15-Dec.  1.  Rail,  reed  birds,  Sept.  1- 
Jan.  1.  Ducks,  geese,  other  water  fowl,  Sept. 
i-April   10. 

Rhode  Island. — Deer,  protected.  Rabbit, 
hare,  gray  squirrel,  Nov.  i-Dec.  31.  Par- 
tridge, quail,  woodcock,  Oct.  15-Dec.  15.  Hun- 
garian partridge,  protected  to  Oct.  15,  1913. 
Pheasants,  protected.  Peep,  plover,  snipe, 
yellow  legs,  other  shore  birds,  July  15-Dec. 
15.  Black  duck,  wood  duck,  August  15- 
March  31.  Geese,  brant,  teal,  coot  and  all 
ducks,  except  black  and  wood  duck,  no  close 
season. 

South  Carolina. — Deer,  Sept.  i-Jan.  1. 
Fox,  Sept.  i-Feb.  15  (exceptions).  Wild  tur- 
key, partridge,  Nov.  15-March  15.  Quail, 
pheasant,  Nov.  i-March  15.  Woodcock, 
Sept.   i-Jan.   15    (county   regulations). 

South  Dakota. — Deer,  Nov.  i-Nov.  30. 
Elk,  antelope  and  mountain  sheep,  no  open 
season.  Quail,  no  open  season.  Pheasant, 
Jan.  1,  193:5.  Prairie  chicken,  grouse,  snipe, 
partridge,  plover,  Sept.  10-Oct.  10.  Ducks, 
geese,  water  fowl,  Sept.  i-Sept.  30,  April  1- 
April  30. 

Tennessee. — Deer,  Oct.  1,  1915.  Squirrel, 
June  i-March  1.  Rabbit,  not  protected. 
Quail,  Nov.  15-March  1.  Grouse,  pheasant, 
meadow  lark,  wild  turkey,  Nov.  i-March  1 
(exceptions).  English  ringnecked  pheasant, 
Dec.  i-Jan.  1.  Plover,  snipe,  woodcock  and 
robin,  Oct.  i-April  15.  Swan,  geese,  brant, 
ducks,  Oct.  i-April  15  (exceptions).  Teal 
and   wood   duck,   August   i-April   15. 

Texas. — Deer,  Nov.  i-Jan.  1.  Antelope, 
Rocky  Mountain  sheep,  protected.  Wild  tur- 
key, Dec.  i-Apr.  1.  Quail,  Nov.  i-Feb.  1. 
Duck,  goose,  robin,  wild  pigeon,  snipe, 
curlew,  pheasant,  lawful  to  kill  in  all  sea- 
sons. 

Utah. — Deer,  Oct.  15-Nov.  15.  Quail,  Oct. 
i-Nov.  1    (local  exceptions).     Prairie  chicken, 


grouse,  protected  Mar.  11,  191 3.  Ducks, 
geese,  Oct.  I-Jan.   1    (local  exceptions). 

/  crmont. — Deer,  Nov.  15-Nov.  25,  both  in- 
clusive. Squirrel,  Sept.  15-Dec.  1.  Rabbit 
or  hare,  Sept.  15-Mar.  1.  Ruffed  grouse 
(commonly  called  partridge),  Sept.  15-Nov. 
15.  Pheasant  or  English  partridge,  protected 
to  1913.  Quail,  Sept.  15-Dec.  1.  Woodcock, 
Sept.  15-Nov.  15.  English  snipe  or  plover, 
Sept.  15-Dec.  1.  Upland  plover,  Sept.  15- 
Dec.  1.  Wild  geese  and  ducks,  Sept.  i-Jan. 
1.     Woodduck,  protected  until   Sept.  15,   1916. 

Virginia. — Deer,  Sept.  i-Dec.  1.  Squirrel, 
Feb.  i-Nov.  1.  Hare,  rabbit,  Nov.  i-Jan.  1. 
Wild  turkey,  pheasant,  grouse,  partridge, 
quail  or  woodcock,  Nov.  i-Feb.  1  (local  ex- 
ceptions). Winter  waterfowl,  Oct.  15- 
May  1  (exceptions).  Summer  or  wood  duck, 
Aug.  i-Jan.  1.  Rail,  mudhen,  plover,  shore 
birds,  snipe  (except  Wilson  or  English  snipe), 
sandpiper,  curlew,  July  20-Jan.  1.  Robin, 
Feb.  15-Apr.  1. 

If ashington. — Deer,  mountain  sheep  and 
caribou,  Sept.  i-Nov.  1.  Elk,  Oct.  1,  1915. 
Grouse,  prairie  chicken,  sage  hen,  pheasant, 
quail,  Oct.  i-Jan.  1.  Hungarian  partridge, 
Oct.  1913.  Upland  birds,  waterfowl,  shore 
birds,    Oct.    i-Feb.    1    (exceptions). 

West  Virginia. — Deer,  Oct.  15-Dec.  1. 
Quail  (Virginia  partridge),  Nov.  i-Dec.  1. 
Ruffed  grouse  (pheasant),  wild  turkey,  Oct. 
15-Dec.  1.  Plover,  woodcock,  rail,  July  15- 
Dec.  20.  Snipe,  Oct.  15-Mar.  1.  Duck  (ex- 
cept wood   duck),  goose,  brant,  Sept.  i-Apr.  20. 

Wisconsin. — Deer,  Nov.  10-Nov.  30  (pro- 
tected in  certain  counties).  Moose,  protected 
at  all  times.  Squirrel,  rabbit,  Oct.  10-Feb.  1. 
Grouse,  prairie  chicken,  Sept.  10-Oct.  1.  Par- 
tridge, plover,  woodcock,  Sept.  10-Dec.  1. 
Pheasant,  quail,  protected  until  1915.  Brant, 
goose,  Sept.  10-May  1.     Duck,  Sept.  i-Jan.  1. 

Wyoming. — Moose  and  antelope,  protected 
until  1915.  Elk  and  mountain  sheep  (except  in 
Fremont,  in  Uinta  and  Carbon  counties  and 
parts  of  Big  Horn  and  Park  counties  west  of 
Big  Horn  River,  Sept.  i-Nov.  30),  protected 
until  1915.  Deer,  Sept.  i-Nov.  30.  Grouse,  Sept. 
25-Nov.  30  (exceptions).  Sage  grouse,  Aug. 
i-Sept.  30  (exceptions).  Quail  and  pheasant, 
Sept.  25-Nov.  30.  Curlew,  Aug.  i-Sept.  30. 
Snipe,  sandpiper  and  other  shore  birds,  Sept. 
i-Apr.   30.     Ducks,   geese,   Sept.   i-Apr.  30. 

CANADA 

Alberta. — Buffalo,  protected.  Mountain 
sheep     or     goat,     Sept.     i-Oct.     15.       Elk     or 
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wapiti,  protected.  Antelope,  Oct.  i-Nov.  i. 
Caribou,  moose,  deer,  Nov\  i-Dec.  15. 
Grouse,  partridge,  pheasant,  ptarmigan, 
prairie  chicken,  Oct.  i-Nov.  1.  English 
pheasant,  protected.  Hungarian  partridge  or 
Hungarian  pheasant,  Oct.,  1913.  Snipe,  sand- 
piper, plover,  curlew  and  other  shore  birds, 
Sept.  i-Jan.  1.  Crane,  rail,  coot,  Sept.  1- 
Jan.  1.     Duck,  swan,  Aug.  23-Jan.  1. 

British  Columbia. — Moose,  Sept.  i-Dec.  31 
(exceptions).  Caribou,  Sept.  i-Dec.  31. 
Wapiti  or  elk,  protected.  Mule  and  white- 
tailed  deer,  Sept.  i-Dec.  15.  Columbia  or 
coast  deer,  season  is  opened  yearly  by  Order 
in  Council.  Mountain  goat,  Sept.  i-Dec.  15. 
Mountain  sheep,  Sept.  i-Nov.  15  (excep- 
tions). Game  birds,  seasons  are  opened 
yearly  by  Order  in  Council. 

Manitoba. — Deer,  antelope,  elk  or  wapiti, 
moose,  caribou,  Dec.  i-Dec.  15.  Buffalo,  pro- 
tected. Grouse,  prairie  chicken,  partridge, 
Oct.  i-Oct.  20.  Pheasant,  Oct.,  1920.  Plover 
(other  than  upland  plover),  quail,  woodcock, 
snipe  or  sandpiper,  Aug.  i-Jan.  1.  Upland 
plover,  July  i-Jan.  1.     Duck,  Sept.  i-Dec.  1. 

New  Brunswick. — Caribou,  moose,  deer, 
Sept.  15-Nov.  30.  Partridge,  snipe,  wood- 
cock, Sept.  15-Nov.  30.  Shore,  marsh  or 
beach  birds,  Aug.  15-Dec.  31.  Goose,  brant, 
teal,  wood  duck,  dusky  duck,  Sept.  i-Dec.  1 
(exceptions). 

Newfoundland. — Moose,  elk,  protected. 
Caribou,  Aug.  i-Sept.  30,  and  Oct.  21-Jan.  31. 
Fox,  Oct.  15-Mar.  15.  Rabbit,  hare,  Sept. 
20-Dec.  15.  Ptarmigan,  willow  grouse 
(commonly  called  partridge),  curlew,  plover, 
snipe,  Sept.  20-Dec.  15.  Capercailzie,  pro- 
tected  to    1917. 

No-va  Scotia. — Moose  (male),  Sept.  16- 
Nov.  15.  Caribou  (for  the  counties  of  Vic- 
toria and  Inverness,  Sept.  16-Oct.  15),  pro- 
tected in  other  counties.  Deer,  protected  to 
Oct.  1,  1915.  Rabbit,  hare,  Oct.  i-Mar.  1. 
Pheasants,  spruce  partridge,  blackcock,  caper- 
cailzie, chucker  partridge,  protected.  Par- 
tridge (ruffed  grouse),  Oct.  i-Nov.  1.  Wood- 
cock, Wilson  snipe,  blue-winged  duck,  Sept. 
i-Mar.    1.     Teal,   plover,   curlew,   sandpiper, 


yellowlegs,    beach    birds,    Aug.     15-Mar.    1. 

Ontario. — Deer,  Nov.  i-Nov.  15.  Moote, 
caribou,  south  of  Canadian  Pacific  Railway 
in  town  of  Mattawa  to  Port  Arthur,  Nov. 
i-Nov.  15;  north  of  Canadian  Pacific  Rail- 
way from  Mattawa  to  Manitoba  boundary, 
and  that  part  of  province  lying  south  of  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  from  Port  Arthur 
to  Manitoba,  Oct.  16-Nov.  15.  Hare,  Oct.  1- 
Dec.  15.  Grouse,  pheasant,  prairie  fowl,  par- 
tridge, Oct.  15-Nov.  15.  Woodcock,  Oct. 
i-Nov.  15.  Quail,  wild  turkey,  black  and 
grey  squirrel,  Nov.  15-Dec.  1.  Swan,  goose, 
Sept.  15-Apr.  15.  Capercailzie,  protected  un- 
til Sept.  15,  1915.  Ducks,  or  any  other  water 
fowl,  snipe,  rail,  plover  and  other  shore 
birds,  Sept.  i-Dec.  15   (exceptions). 

Prince  Edward  Island. — Hare,  rabbit,  Nov. 
i-Feb.  1.  Partridge,  Oct.  15-Nov.  15  (1912 
and  every  second  year  a  close  season).  Tur- 
key, curlew,  plover,  Aug.  i-Jan.  1.  Wood- 
cock, snipe,  Sept.  i-Jan.  1.  Brant,  Apr.  20- 
Dec.  31.  Shore  birds,  Aug.  20-Jan.  1.  Goose, 
Sept.  15-May  10.  Wild  duck,  teal,  black  or 
blue-winged  duck,  Aug.  20-Jan.  1. 

Quebec. —  (Zone  No.  1.)  Deer,  moose,  Sept. 
1 -Jan  i  (except  in  counties  of  Ottawa  and 
Pontiac,  Oct.  i-Dec.  1).  Caribou,  Sept.  1- 
Feb.  1.  Hare,  Dec.  i-Feb.  1.  Bear,  Aug. 
20-July  i  following.  Woodcock,  snipe,  plov- 
er, curlew,  tattler,  sandpiper,  Sept.  i-Feb.  1. 
Birch  or  swamp  partridge,  Sept.  i-Dec.  15. 
White  partridge  (ptarmigan),  Nov.  i-Feb.  1. 
Widgeon,  teal,  wild  duck  (of  any  kind,  ex- 
cept sheldrake,  loons  and  gulls),  Sept.  1- 
Mar.    1. 

(Zone  No.  2). — Deer,  moose,  Sept.  i-Jan.  1. 
Caribou,  Sept.  i-Mar.  1.  Birch  or  swamp  par- 
tridge, Sept.  15-Feb.  1.  White  partridge 
(ptarmigan),  Nov.  15-Mar.  1.  All  other  pro- 
visions in  Zone  No.  1  apply  to  hunting  in 
Zone  No.  2. 

Saskatchewan. — Buffalo,  protected.  Ante- 
lope, Oct.  i-Nov.  14.  Deer,  caribou,  moose, 
elk,  Dec.  i-Dec.  15.  Chicken,  partridge, 
grouse,  Oct.  i-Oct.  31.  Crane,  Aug.  i-Dec. 
31.  Ducks,  geese,  swan,  rail,  coot,  snipe, 
plover,  curlew,  Sept.  i-Dec.  31. 


NEWS  OF  THE  OUTDOOR  WORLD 


OLYMPIC    FINALS 

100  Meters,   109.2    Yards 

Won  by  R.  C.  Craig,  Detroit;  A.  T.  Meyer, 

Irish  American  A.  C,  second;   D.  F.  Lippin- 

cott,      University     of      Pennsylvania,      third. 

Time,  10  4-5  seconds. 

The  Pentathlon 
Won    by    James    Thorpe,    Carlisle    Indian 
School;    F.    B.    Bie,    Norway,    second;    J.    J. 
Donahue,  Los  Angeles,  third. 

320  Kilometers  Cycling 
Won  by  Lewis,  South  Africa;  Grubb,  Eng- 
land,  second;    Carl   O.   Schutte,   Kansas   City, 
third.     Time,  10  hours  42  minutes  39  seconds. 

Standing  Broad  Jump 
Won  by  C.  Tsiclitiras,  Greece,  with  3 
meters  37  centimeters ;  Piatt  Adams,  New 
York  A.  C,  second,  with  3  meters  36  centi- 
meters; Benjamin  W.  Adams,  New  York 
A.  C,  third,  with  3   meters  28  centimeters. 

10,000    Meters     (6    Miles    376    Yards)     Run, 
Flat 
Won   by   H.    Kolehmainen,    Finland;    Louis 
Tewanima,    Carlisle    Indian    School,    seconc 
A.   Stenroos,    Finland,   third.     Time,   31    min- 
utes 20  seconds. 

Running  High  Jump 

Won  by  Aimer  W.  Richards,  America, 
with  a  jump  of  198  centimeters  (6  feet  3  3-10 
inches);  Liesche,  Germany,  second;  George 
L.  Horine,  Leland  Stanford  University, 
third. 

800  Meters   Flat 

Won  py  J.  E.  Meredith,  Mercersburg 
Academy,  time,  1  minute  51  9-10  seconds; 
Melvin  W.  Sheppard,  Irish  American  A.  C, 
second;  Ira  N.  Davenport,  University  of  Chi- 
cago, third.  Meredith's  time  is  a  new  world's 
record. 

Modern   Pentathlon 

300  Meters  Swimming  (free  style). — Won 
by  Ilverd,  England,  4  minutes  52  4-5  sec- 
onds; Lieut.  George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  America, 
5  minutes  55  3-5  seconds,  second. 

Tug  of  War 
Stockholm   policemen   defeated   London   po- 
lice by  two  pulls,  lasting  six  and  two  min- 
utes,  respectively. 


Putting  the  Shot 
Won  by  P.  J.  McDonald,  Irish  American 
A.  C,  15  meters  34  centimeters  (a  shade 
more  than  50  feet  4  inches;  new  Olympic 
record)  ;  Ralph  Rose,  Olympic  A.  C,  sec- 
ond, 15  meters  25  centimeters  (a  fraction 
more  than  50  feet)  ;  L.  A.  Whitney,  Boston 
A.  A.,  third,   13   meters  93   centimeters. 

5,000  Meters  (3  Miles  188  Yards)  Flat 
Won  by  H.  Kolehmainen,  Finland;  J. 
Bouin,  France,  second ;  E.  W.  Hutson,  Eng- 
land, third.  Time,  14  minutes  36  3-5  seconds. 
1,500  Meters  (1,640  Yards  15  Inches)  Flat. 
Won  by  A.  N.  S.  Jackson,  England;  A.  R. 
Kiviat,  Irish  American  A.  C,  second;  N.  S. 
Taber,  Brown  University,  third.  Time,  3 
minutes  56  4-5   seconds. 

100  Meters  (109  Yards  13  Inches)  Swim 
Won  by  Duke  Kahnanamoku,  Hawaii, 
America;  Heally,  Austria,  second;  Huzagh, 
America,  third.  Time,  1  minute  3  2-5  sec- 
onds. 

200  Meiers  (218  Yards  2  Feet  6  Inches)  Flat. 
Won  by  Ralph  C.  Craig,  Detroit  Y.  M. 
C.  A.;  Donald  F.  Lippincott,  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  second;  W.  R.  Applegarth, 
England,  third.     Time,  21  7-10  seconds. 

Putting  the  Weight,  Right  and  Left  Hand. 
Won  by  Ralph  Rose,  Olympic  A.  C,  with 
49.96  feet,  right  hand,  40.91  feet,  left  hand, 
total,  90.87  feet;  Patrick  J.  McDonald,  Irish 
American  A.  C,  second,  with  49.47  feet, 
right  hand,  40.84  feet,  left  hand,  total,  90.31 
feet;  E.  Niklander,  Finland,  third,  with  a 
total  of  80.84  feet. 

Pole  Vault 
Won  by  Harry  S.  Babcock,  Columbia  Uni- 
versity, with  a  vault  of  3  meters  95  centi- 
meters (12  feet  n^  inches)  ;  Frank  T.  Nel- 
son, Harvard  Law  School,  and  Marc  S. 
Wright,  Dartmouth,  tied  for  second.  Bab- 
cock's   vault   is   a   new   Olympic   record. 

Running  Broad  Jump 
Won  by  Albert  L.  Gutterson,  Boston  A.  A., 
with  7  meters  60  centimeters  (24  feet  11 
inches)  ;  C.  D.  Bricker,  Canada,  second,  with 
7  meters  21  centimeters ;  C.  Aberg,  Sweden, 
third,  with  7  meters  18  centimeters. 
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Modem  Pentathlon 
Duel  Shooting,  Swimming  300  Meters, 
Fencing,  Riding,  Cross-Country  Running, 
4,000  Meters.— Won  by  Lilliehook,  Sweden, 
27  points;  Asbrink,  Sweden,  second,  28 
points;  Delaval,  Sweden,  third,  30  points; 
Gronhagen,  Sweden,  fourth,  35  points;  Lieut. 
George  S.  Patton,  Jr.,  United  States,  fifth, 
41    points. 

no  Meters    (120   Yards    n   Inches)    Hurdle. 
Won  by  Fred  W.  Kelly,  Los  Angeles  A.  C. 
James  T.  Wendell,  New  York  A.  C,  second 
Martin    W.     Hawkins,    Multnomah    A.     C. 
third.    Time,  15  1-10  seconds. 

Discus  Throw,  Best  Hand 
Won  by  A.  R.  Taipale,  Finland,  45  meters 
21  centimeters  (148  feet  il/2  inches)  ;  R.  L. 
Byrd,  Adrian  College,  second,  42  meters  32 
centimeters;  James  H.  Duncan,  New  York 
City*  unattached,  third,  42  meters  28  centi- 
meters. 

400  Meters  (437  Yards  16  Inches)  Flat. 
Won  by  Charles  D.  Reidpath,  Syracuse 
University;  Hans  Braun,  Germany,  second; 
Edward  F.  Lindberg,  Chicago  A.  A.,  third. 
Time,  48   1-5   seconds. 

3,000  Meters  Team  Race 
Won  by  United  States ;  Sweden  second ; 
England  third.  Tel  S.  Berna,  Cornell  Uni- 
versity, finished  first;  Ohlsson,  Sweden,  sec- 
ond ;  Norman  S.  Taber,  Brown  University, 
third,  and  George  V.  Bonhag,  Irish  American 
A.  C,  fifth.    Time,  8.  minutes  44  3-5  seconds. 

Discus  Throwing,  Right  and  Left  Hand. 
Won  by  A.  R.  Taipale,  Finland,  total  throw 
with  both  hands,  82  meters  85  centimeters 
(271  feet)  ;  E.  Niklander,  Finland,  second, 
total  throw  77  meters  86  centimeters;  E. 
Magnusson,  Sweden,  third,  total  throw,  77 
meters  36  centimeters;  E.  Nilsson,  Sweden, 
fourth,  total  throw,  71  meters  40  centimeters; 
James  H.  Duncan,  New  York,  unattached, 
fifth,    total    throw,   71    meters    13    centimeters. 

Standing   High   Jump 
Won   by   Piatt   Adams,    New   York   A.    C, 
with   5   feet  3    inches;    Benjamin  W.   Adams, 
New    York    A.    C,    second;    C.    Tsiclitiras, 
Greece,  third. 

Marathon   Race,   About   25   Miles 
Won   by   K.   K.    McArthur,    South   Africa; 
C.  W.   Gitshaw,  South  Africa,   second ;    Gas- 
ton Strobino,  America,  third.     Time,  2  hours 
36    minutes    50    seconds. 


Throwing  the  Hammer 

Won  by  Matthew  J.  McGrath,  New  York, 

with    180    feet    5    inches;    D.    Gillis,    Canada, 

second,   with    158    feet   9    1-10   inches;    C.    C. 

Childs,  New  York  A.  C,  third,  with  158  feet. 

Military   Prize  Riding 
Won  by  Germany,  90  points;   Sweden,  sec- 
ond,    89.95     points;     America,     third,     89.62 
points. 

Decathlon 
Won    by    James    Thorpe,     Carlisle,     8,412 
points;  H.  Weislander,  Sweden,  second,  7,724 
points ;     C.    Lomberg,     Sweden,     third,    7,412 
points. 

i, 600  Meter  Relay 
Won    by    United    States ;     France    second ; 
England  third.     Time,  3  minutes  16  3-5  sec- 
onds. 

800  Meters  Swimming.     Team 
Won   by  Australia ;    United   States   second ; 
England    third.      Time,    10    minutes    n     1-5 
seconds. 

OLYMPIC     POINTS     COMPLETE 
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